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WHEN  WILL  TEACHERS  BE  BETTER  PAID? 

WiiEX  tlicy  deserve  more  pay,  and,  like  earnest  men  and  women, 
set  themselves  about  securing  it.  But  we  often  hear  complaints  that 
teachers  are  but  poorly  appreciated  at  the  best,  and  that  there  is 
great  inequality  in  their  compensation.  All  of  which  is,  probably,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  very  true.  But  it  is  not  difBcult  to  account  for 
such  a  state  of  things.  It  is  Sam  Slick,  if  we  remember  correctly, 
who  has  snid  that  "  there  is  as  much  difference  in  some  people  as  there 
is  in  anybody."  In  plainer  and,  perhaps,  better  form,  we  may  safe- 
ly say,  that  between  no  two  extremes,  however  remote,  is  the  difler- 
ence  greater  than  between  good  teachers  and  poor  teachers.  There 
are  those  who  are  teachers  indeed,  —  who  understand  what  is  meant 
by  teaching  and  the  principles  upon  which  its  methods  are  to  be  con- 
ducted. Even  more.  They  not  only  understand  what  is  to  be  done, 
but  they  do  it,  and  do  it  well.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  such  teachers 
work.  They  set  themselves  about  their  work  naturally  and  easily,  and 
the  successful  results  of  their  labors  are  everywhere  apparent  in 
large  measure.  Would  that  the  number  of  such  teachers  were  larger 
than  it  is!  They  are  an  honor  to  their  profession,  and  a  blessing  to 
the  race. 
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But  there  are  others  professing  to  teach,  who,  nevertheless,  are  not 
teachers  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  that  term.  They  hear  recita- 
tions, it  is  true,  and  that  expression,  so  often  used,  is  fitly  chosen  ;  for 
they  act  the  part  of  auditors  only.  Such  is  not  teaching.  And  in 
the  management  of  their  schools,  not  much  more  can  be  said  in  their 
favor.  They  can  run  a  school,  as  the  phrase  goes,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  its  management  and  discipline  are  pursued  systematically 
as  efficient  and  necessary  agents  for  its  successful  instruction,  and  for 
a  judicious  and  healthy  molding  of  the  character  of  its  pupils.  The 
number  of  such  teachers  is  fearfully  large.  Would  that  it  were 
smaller,  much  smaller ! 

It  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  in  the  educational  out- 
look, that  the  community,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it  more  im- 
mediately interested  in  the  practical  management  of  schools,  is  begin- 
ning to  recognize  the  services  of  skillful  and  successful  teachers.  The 
opinion  is  less  prevalent  than  formerly,  that  "  anybody  can  teach 
school."  It  is  more  noticeable  that  from  some  schools  young  people 
come  forth  with  more  mental  power  and  with  a  higher  degree  of  cul- 
ture than  from  others;  and,  other  things  being  equal,  this  difierence 
is  very  naturally,  and  generally  very  j)roperly,  ascribed  to  the  superi- 
ority of  teachers.  In  times  past  when  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher 
had  but  little  influence  in  determining  his  compensation,  it  was  not 
strange  that  there  was  little  pains  taken  to  be  thoroughly  qualified 
for  the  work.  But  the  times  are  changed  and  teachers  must  change 
with  them,  or  retrograde  in  position,  wages,  and  self-respect.  Their 
qualifications  and  their  skill  must  go  into  the  market  and  be  rated  at 
their  real  value.  This  is  truly  a  hopeful  sign  both  for  the  schools  and 
the  teacher.  And  yet  there  are  some,  perhaps  many,  teachers  who 
will  fail  to  see  the  matter  in  this  light.  Like  the  over-solicitous 
mother  who  was  unwilling  her  boy  should  go  into  the  water  before 
he  knew  how  to  swim,  they  will  probably  hesitate  or  refuse  to  prepare 
themselves  for  a  higher  and  better  work,  and,  of  course,  for  a  larger 
compensation,  until  they  are  better  paid !  Whether  such  teachers 
will  have  a  good  time  in  waiting,  we  Avill  not  pretend  to  say;  but  we 
venture  to  assert  that  some  of  them  will  wait  a  good  time.  It  is  un- 
deniably true  that  those  teachers  who  are  known  to  be  aiming  at  a 
higher  standard  of  qualifications,  and  who  are  really  growing  in 
teaching  power  and  ability,  are  appreciated  and  sought  for  by  those 
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who  have  at  their  bestowal  better  positions  and  better  reward.  la 
other  words,  teachers  will  be  better  paid  when  they  show  themselves 
worthy  of  it.  But  they  must  leara  to  labor  and  to  wait.  In  so  doing 
they  will  suffer  no  greater  hardships  than  are  constantly  met  by  peo- 
ple in  every  occupation.  When  people  in  other  vocations  feel  that 
they  are  not  appreciated  and  are  insufficiently  paid,  they  generally 
make  a  persistent  effort  to  bring  their  grievances  and  their  claims  be- 
fore tlie  public,  or  their  patrons;  and  it  is  well-known  that  such  efforts 
seldom  fail  to  accomplish  their  end.  So  must  teachers  do.  But,  it 
will  be  asked,  how  shall  that  be  done? 

Generally  speaking,  teachers  must  improve  their  own  personal 
qualifications  and  fitness  for  their  work,  and  must  also  make  an  effort 
to  give  to  their  occupation,  as  such,  that  position  and  dignity  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public  which  will  compel  them  to  award  to  it  a  high 
degree  of  public  and  general  respect,  and  a  more  generous  compensa- 
tion for  the  laboi^s  of  those  who  devote  their  time  and  their  powers 
to  the  performance  of  its  duties.  Or,  to  be  more  specific,  a  great 
majority  of  the  teachers  in  our  schools  to-day  need  to  understand,  and 
to  feel  more  deeply,  that  the  office  of  the  school  teacher  is  one  whose 
importance  and  opportunities  for  accomplishing  great  things  and  great 
good,  make  it  every  way  worthy  of  their  best  efforts  and  their  highest 
culture.  When  they  do  thus  undei-stand  their  vocation,  and  thus  feel 
in  regard  to  it,  their  convictions  will  be  very  sure  to  give  an  earnest- 
ness and  a  thoroughness  to  their  lives  that  will  be  noticeable  to  their 
patrons,  and  bring  them  more  generally  into  public  esteem.  They 
need  also  to  understand,  more  thoroughly,  the  philosophy  of  teach- 
ing; the  faculties  and  capacities  of  the  human  mind  and  soul;  the 
natural  order  of  development  of  those  faculties,  and  the  proper  stud- 
ies and  discipline  to  secure  that  development;  the  different  tem- 
peraments and  dispositions  of  children,  and  their  successful  manage- 
ment; the  motives  which  may  properly  be  brought  to  b?ar  on  pupils 
in  their  studies,  deportment,  and  formation  of  character ;  the  relation 
of  the  teacher  to  parents,  and  of  the  school  to  the  public;  how  to  cul- 
tivate a  fondness  for  healthful  reading  in  the  pupils;  how  and  when 
moral  instruction,  specially  so  called,  can  best  be  given ;  and  those 
many  other  principles  and  modes  of  duty  and  labor  which  lie  in  the 
way  of  their  daily  work.  And  in  regard  to  their  special  literary  quali- 
fications, they  need  not  merely  an  acquaintance  with  a  single  text- 
book in  a  branch,  but  a  thorough  understanding  and  mastery  of  t 
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branches  themselves,  so  as  to  be  superior  to  text-books,  as  every  true 
teacher  must  be.  They  need  to  know  the  best  methods  of  conduct- 
ing recitations;  of  securing  tlie  attention  of  pupils,  and  of  maintain- 
ing proi)er  order  in  the  scliool-room  and  in  the  class;  of  ctdtivating 
self-reliance  in  pupils,  and  of  rendering  them  assistance;  and,  in  gen- 
eral, of  managing  and  instructing  schools.  If  this  requires  time  and 
money,  let  time  and  money  be  given.  There  can  be  no  better  invest- 
ment. They  should  purchase  and  read  standard  works  upon  educa- 
tion and  teacliing  ;  visit  schools  and  observe  the  methods  of  others; 
become  familiar  Avith  a  variety  of  text-books  upon  tlie  various 
branches;  and  go  to  teachers'  conventions  and  other  gallierings,  and 
interchange  thoughts  and  experience  iipon  schools  and  scliool  work. 
More  especially  should  they  never  be  satisfied  with  jjrcsent  attain- 
ments; but  should  rather  be  ever  reaching  out  lor  more  light. 
No  acquirements,  though  apparently  not  in  the  direct  line  of  pres- 
ent labor,  will  come  amiss;  for  no  man  can  tell  the  extent  or  kind  of 
demand  that  may  be  made  upon  his  skill  and  qualifications. 

When  teachers  will  thus  enlarge  their  qualiHcitijns  an  1  will  also 
become  imbued  with  a  glowmg  enthusiasm  in  their  work,  tiieir 
light  cannot  be  hid,  and  they  will  become,  more  than  at  present,  a 
recognized  power  in  the  land.  Their  services  will  be  regarded  as  in- 
dispensable in  every  intelligent  and  progressive  conmiunity;  and  for 
their  labors  they  shall  receive  a  suitable  and  just  reward.  Then  shall 
teachers  be  better  paid.  a.  p.  s. 


KEEPING  RECORDS. 

Teachers  are  very  much  like  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  hurry  them  and 
they  become  confused,  and  their  work  will  be  in  a  jumble  at  once. 

To  all  such,  time  is  a  very  important  element,  and  with  time,  as 
with  money,  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.  Many  teachers  find 
it  necessary  to  take  at  least  an  hour  each  day,  after  the  other  school- 
work  is  done,  for  making  up  the  daily  averages  of  30  scholars,  and 
half  a  day  Saturday  for  making  up  the  weekly  averages,  and  record- 
ing the  week's  work. 

Any  one  who  has  kept  any  thing  like  a  fair  record  of  the  dnily  and 
weekly  work  of  a  school,  knows  that  it  is  Avearisome  work  if  system 
is  not  followed. 

When  the  work  of  twenty  classes,  and  our  schools  will  average  as 
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high  28  that,  is  kept  on  as  many  pieces  of  paper  or  pages  of  a  book, 
as  the  manner  of  many  is,  it  is  not  surprising  that  teachers  say  that 
making  up  their  records  is  tlie  hardest  part  of  their  work. 

This  article  is  prepared  with  the  hope  that  some  suggestions  may 
be  ofiered  which  will  enable  some  weary  teacher,  to  whom  ranking  is 
a  new  business,  to  do  it  fairly  and  quickly,  thus  accomplishing  the 
work,  and  saving  time  and  strength  for  general  culture. 

Perfection  will  always  be  before,  and  not  by  the  side  of,  the  very 
best  teacher.  So  we  will  call  the  best  work  we  get  satisfactory.  As 
a  rule,  more  than  half  the  work  in  the  school  will  reach  this  standard, 
probably  three-fourths;  therefore,  deficiencies  can  be  marked  with 
more  facility  than  excellences.  If  half  the  work  is  not  satisfactory, 
and  cannot  be  made  such,  then  mark  excellence. 

\Ve  will  first  illustrate  oar  method,  and  then  explain. 
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Take  an  open  sheet  of  letter  paper,  with  the  third  and  fourth  pnges 
before  you,  and  write  the  names  of  the  scholars  in  order  on  the  left 
of  each  page,  placing  over  each  name  the  number  of  recitations  the 
scholar  has  each  day.  If  one  is  not  enough,  fasten  another,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  may  be  needed,  to  the  bottom  of  the  first.  Card-board 
■would  be  better  than  paper,  but  the  pnper  will  answer  the  purpose, 
especially  if  tacked  to  a  thin  piece  of  board  for  convenience  in  using. 
Divide  the  remainder  of  each  page  into  ten  or  eleven  columns  of 
equal  checks,  as  you  teach  ten  or  eleven  days  in  two  weeks. 

One  day's  work  of  a  scholar  is  to  be  kept  in  one  of  these  checks. 
The  marking  is  to  be  done  either  while  the  class  is  passing,  or  imme- 
diately following  the  individual  recitation.  Take  for  example  the 
work  of  A.  B.  He  has  six  recitations  each  day,  so  his  checks  ai'e 
considered  as  separated  into  six  parts,  as  illustrated  in  his  check  for 
Thursday.  Monday,  his  first  recitation  is  satisfactory,  so  we  make  no 
mark  in  that  part  of  the  check ;  his  second  recitation  is  eight-tenths 
satisfactory,  so  we  put  the  figure  two  in  the  second  part  of  the 
check ;  the  third  recitation  is  satisfactory ;  the  fourth  is  a  failure,  so 
we  put  X  (oi"  10)  in  the  fourth  part;  the  fifth  and  sixth  are  satisfac- 
tory, so  we  need  make  no  marks  in  those  parts  of  the  check.  There 
are  twelve  deficiencies  in  the  record  of  his  day's  work,  or  an  average 
of  two  for  a  recitation.  As  we  mark  on  a  scale  of  ten,  his  average 
for  Monday  is  eight.  Tuesday  he  is  absent  from  the  first  recitation 
and  has  one  deficiency  in  the  second.  Unless  he  makes  up  the  reci- 
tation from  which  he  was  absent,  a  would  be  counted,  in  averaging,  as 
ten,  and  his  average  for  Tuesday  would  be  eight;  a  fraction,  one-half 
or  more  counting  one,  and  less  than  one-half  not  being  reckoned. 

The  record  of  E.  F.  for  the  same  days  would  be :  Monday,  six, 
Tuesday,  nine. 

The  daily  averages  could  be  made  and  entered  on  the  register  at 
the  close  of  each  day  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  should  be  made  and 
entered  before  the  teacher  leaves  the  school-room. 

Teachers  need  not  expect  that  their  marking  for  a  single  day  will 
often,  if  ever,  tell  tlie  exact  truth  Avith  reference  to  the  scholar's 
knowledge,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  average  obtained  in  the  way 
suggested  above  for  a  series  of  weeks,  will  come  as  near  telling  the 
truth  as  figures  ever  do. 

To  find  the  weekly  average,  this  method  has  been  found  to  require 
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as  little  brain-work  as  any :  suppose  the  record  of  A.  B.  for  the  week 
to  be  8,  8,  9,  10,  and  10.  Instead  of  finding  the  sum  of  the  above 
numbers,  find  the  sum  of  their  complements  with  10;  that  is,  of  2,  2, 
and  1.  The  sura  is  5;  5-^5  =  1;  10  —  1=9=  his  average  for 
the  week.  The  plan  recommended  is  not  theoretical,  though  differing 
somewhat  from  any  system  of  marking  with  which  the  writer  is  ac- 
quainted. Reckoning  by  deficiencies  in  finding  daily,  weekly,  and 
term  averages  has  been  found  on  trial,  to  leave  the  teacher  verj'  much 
fresher  and  readier  for  other  work,  than  the  other  and  jnore  common 
method.  w. 


"NEW  NOTIONS." 
"to  be  used  and  not  abused." 

In  commencing  his  first  public  school,  it  is  often  a  serious  question 
with  a  youi.g  teacher  what  plans  he  shall  adopt.  Shall  hu  keep  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  practices  of  previous  teachers,  or  pursue  aline 
of  action  entirely  independent?  Most  young  teachers,  and  possibly 
some  more  experienced  ones,  have  been  vexed  with  such  doubts.  In 
normal  schools,  in  teachers'  insiitutcs,  and  in  schools  for  special  train- 
ing in  teaching,  many  things  are  urged  upon  the  attention  of  learners 
with  more  or  less  earnestness,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  professor 
giving  them  instruction.  Old  methods  and  the  fundamental  branches 
are  apt  to  be  depreciated  in  the  desire  to  create  a  sensation  and  to 
appear  original.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, — the  three  R's  as  they 
have  been  contemptuously  termed, — and  especially  English  grammar, 
are  looked  upon  as  petrifactions,  and  only  worthy  a  place  with  al- 
chemy and  astrology. 

The  young  and  earnest  disciple  eagerly  seizes  upon  new  and 
dazzling  notions,  however  unfit  for  actual  use  in  the  school-room.  In 
the  ungraded  school  of  fifty  or  sixty  pupils,  however,  he  soon  finds,  to 
his  surprise,  that  he  has  little  time  for  gymnastics  or  object-lessons. 
It  is  then  he  begins  to  doubt  the  practicability  of  what  are  deemed 
"  new  notions,"  and  to  see  a  bit  of  logic  lurking  in  the  maxim, 

"Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried." 

If  the  veteran  can  afford  to  go  in  quest  of  "  new  notions  "  and  fan- 
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ciful  methods,  the  young  teacher  will  much  more  safely  follow  well- 
worn  paths.  In  these,  by  persistent  labor,  he  will  win  confidence, 
while  efforts  to  appear  original  only  show  to  men  of  sense  that  he  has 
no  fixed  plans  at  all  of  value.  Teaching,  to  be  successful,  must  be 
pursued  like  other  kinds  of  business,  earnestly,  faithfully,  quietly ;  and 
those  who  enter  upon  it  with  extravagant  notions  or  practices,  usually 
fail.  Not  the  theoretical,  but  the  practical  teacher  is  successfid.  The 
farmer  who  plants  his  seed  in  midsummer,  will  secure  a  rank  growth 
perhaps,  but  no  seed  ;  so  the  teacher,  who  by  short  cuts  and  new 
methods  attempts  to  form  well-trained  minds,  will  secure  only  brain- 
less failures  for  his  reward. 

•  Reading  (including  writing  and  spelling),  English  grammar,  and 
arithmetic,  branches  which  some  affect  to  depreciate  as  receiving  too 
much  attention  in  public  schools,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  cul- 
ture, and  the  more  thoroughly  they  are  learned,  the  easier  will  all  after 
attaiimients  be  made.  It  will  be  the  wisest  course,  then,  and  the  only 
proper  one,  for  young  teachers  to  become  thoroughly  prepared  in 
these,  and  in  their  early  teaching  be  sure  not  to  neglect  tliem.  If 
they  succeed  in  these  branches,  they  may  count  their  success  as  teachers 
certain  ;  not  otherwise.  It  is  the  instinctive  feeling  of  the  community 
that  these  studies  should  be  prominently  taught  in  the  public  school, 
and  that  all  else  should  yield  to  them.  It  is  irksome,  surely,  to  move 
on  in  the  same  routine  of  drill,  drill,  and  so,  many  are  ready  to  turn 
to  "new notions," — to  something  ciptivating.  It  is  an  ungrateful  task 
to  check  this  youthful  tendency;  but  it  is  safe  to  remember  that 
"there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun,"  and  that  "new  notions"  are 
mostly  old  ones  long  since  exploded.  That  they  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  and  been  rejected  is  not  to  be  urged  to  prove  them 
worthless, but  that  originality  and  novelty  are  not  now  to  be  their  plea. 
Gymnastics,  singing,  concert-reading,  object-teaching,  oral  instruc- 
tion, etc.,  though  new  to  some  teachers  and  in  some  localities,  were 
practised  many  centuries  since  by  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  and,  more 
or  less,  in  the  educational  systems  of  other  nations  ever  since.  They 
have  the  stamp  of  time  upon  them,  and  it  is  not  their  proper  use  that 
is  to  be  objected  to,  but  their  abuse.  They  cannot  give  the  discipline 
acquired  in  study  and  recitation,  and  hence  they  have  at  limes  been 
lightly  esteenied.  They  are  excellent  recreations,  however,  and  some 
of  them,  by  their  proper  use,  will  greatly  aid  in  imparting  instruction, 
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and  this  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  all  "new  notions."  They  can 
by  no  means  take  the  place  of  real  study,  and  it  is  when  they  are  so 
frequently  introduced  into  school  as  to  occupy  time  that  should  be 
devoted  to  the  latter,  that  they  are  abused  and  become  subject  to 
criticism.  Being  more  attractive  to  children  and  less  laborious  to  the 
teacher  than  earnest  application  and  constant  drill,  there  is  always 
danger,  when  introduced,  of  their  occupying  an  injudicious  amount 
of  time  and  attention.  Teachei-s  in  the  lower  graded  schools,  in  giv- 
ing an  nndue  prominence  to  such  exercises,  do  not  so  well  prei)arp 
their  classes  for  promotion  to  the  higher  grades  in  the  grammar  and 
high  schools  within  the  prescribed  period  of  time.  It  is  a  prevailing 
complaint  in  cities,  that  scholars  are  not  so  well  prepared  for  llie  high 
school  as  formerly,  and  that  after  they  are  promoted  it  takes  much 
longer  to  teach  them  how  to  study, — a  lesson  that  should  be  learned 
in  the  lower  schools.  If  these  complaints  are  just,  and  they  are  too 
general  to  be  unfounded,  the  cause  must  be  due,  partly  at  least,  to  a 
waste  of  time  in  exercises  that  do  not  give  proper  discipline  and 
instruction. 

In  securing  order  in  schools,  military  drill,  the  monitorial  system, 
and  community  government  have  been  adopted  by  some  teachers  as 
something  new  and  effective.  These  are  plans  that  have  often  been 
tried  in  the  past,  but  have  never  won  their  way  into  general  favor  by 
their  superior  merit.  Many  years  since  I  became  quite  interested  in 
a  very  old  report,  that  I  chanced  to  meet,  of  certain  English  schools 
governed  on  the  "community"  system,  and  with  great  apparent 
success.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  when  the  minds  of  children 
are  kept  engaged  upon  the  machinery  of  school  government,  they  do 
not  dwell  with  so  earnest  application  upon  their  studies,  and  much 
mental  discipline  is  lost.  Anything  in  school  that  is  calculated  to 
distract  the  attention  and  interrupt  earnest  and  continuous  thought, 
even  though  it  may  promote  order,  is  objectionable.  This  the  above- 
named  methods  in  school  are  liable  to  do,  and  so  they  can  never  prop- 
perly  take  the  place  of  a  lively  interest  in  scholai-s,  direct  pei-sonal 
appeals,  and  firmness  of  resolve  and  eaniestness  of  purj)Ose  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  in  securing  good  government.  Punctual  attendance 
and  orderly  deportment  are  to  be  insisted  on,  but  the  more  quietly 
they  are  secured  the  better.  Each  teacher  must,  of  course,  have  his 
own  way,  but  the  less  obtrusive  that  way  is,  and  the  less  he  indulges 
in  little  details,  the  greater  is  the  evidence  of  hb  power. 
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In  instruction  and  in  school  government  there  should  be  no  effort 
at  display,  but  the  utmost  diligence  to  advance  pupils  in  those  studies 
on  which  "time  has  set  its  approving  seal."  If  the  fundamental 
branches,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  are  properly  taught  by  teachers 
well  prepared  and  familiar  with  the  most  approved  methods,  and  no 
time  wasted  in  uncertain  experiments  and  useless  practices,  time  will 
be  found  to  give  much  needful  instruction  in  branches  now  entirely 
neglected.  Physiology,  botany,  agriculture,  free  drawing,  &c.,  may 
with  proper  economy  of  time  be  introduced  into  all  our  schools.  We 
will  only  add,  that  opening  a  new  school,  a  young  teacher  may  profit- 
ably inquire  on  what  plan  it  has  been  previously  conducted,  and  use 
that  mainly  as  a  model,  if  it  has  been  a  success,  until  confidently  able 
to  introduce  a  better,  and  then  the  change  should  be  quiet  and  gradual. 
A  teacher  should  never,  indeed,  undertake  to  introduce  any  plan  into 
school  until  lie  has  thoroughly  studied  it  himself,  and  is  fully  sure  of 
its  adaptation  and  success.  His  own  familiarity  with  what  he  intro- 
duces will  go  far  to  secure  success.  •  theta. 


SCHOOL  LEGISLATIOISr. 

This  topic  is  fruitful  in  suggestion.  It  has  a  wide  reach  and  de- 
serves an  exhaustive  consideration.  There  is  room  only  for  a  few 
hints,  and  this  in  a  cursory  manner. 

It  is  an  admitted  truth  that  there  are  many  and  intimate  relations 
between  the  school  and  the  State.  In  our  fundamental  law,  there 
are  explicit  and  emphatic  recognitions  of  this  fact.  The  constitution 
declares  tliis  in  no  uncertain  phrase.  And  it  is  confirmed  again  and 
again  by  statute.  We  have  only  to  glance  at  the  constitution  and 
the  statutes  to  see  what  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  public 
School  in  the  legislation  of  a  half  century.  Our  school  laws,  in  num- 
ber, variety,  and  bulk,  occupy  no  insignificant  place  in  our  new  Re- 
vised Statutes. 

The  interdependence  of  the  two,  it  should  be  noted,  is  reciprocal. 
The  one  acts  and  reacts  upon  the  other.  Whatever  advantages  ac- 
crue to  the  school  from  State  legislation,  are  in  turn  fully  repaid  by 
the  school  to  tlie  State.  The  aid  aftbrded  by  State  patrotinge  to  the 
free  school  in  the  way  of  appropriations  or  supervision,  returns  in  an 
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enlarged  intelligence  and  more  enlightened  legislation.  Intellectual 
and  material  harvests  spring  from  the  seed  sown  through  public 
munificence. 

We  have  gratifying  proofj  too,  that  the  aim  has  been  to  adapt 
legislation,  in  this  regard,  to  the  progressive  march  of  events.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  various  agencies  established  by  legisla- 
tive enactment  for  the  oversight  and  inspection  of  our  public  schools. 
As  an  incipient  step  in  this  direction,  the  early  and  crude  beginnings 
of  the  first  years  of  our  history  as  a  State  were  satisfied  with  a  single 
supervisory  official,  the  school  agent.  He  was  the  sole  autocrat  of 
his  little  fraction  of  a  township,  directing  all  the  school  matters  of 
his  limited  jurisdiction  with  a  due  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  district 
and  to  his  own  superior  judgment. 

In  process  of  time,  it  was  found  needful  to  secure  better  provision 
for  the  school,  to  divide  the  responsibilities  of  the  school  agent,  re- 
serving to  him  the  prudential  labors,  and  devolving  the  duties  of  ex- 
amining, certificating,  and  aiding  the  teacher  by  repeated  visitations, 
upon  another  official — the  superintending  school  committee.  By  this 
wise  subdivision  of  labor,  it  was  the  design  of  our  law-makers  to 
make  the  school,  not  merely  subject  to  the  local  action  of  the  district, 
but  the  peculiar  interest  and  care  of  the  township ;  thus  extending 
over  it,  and  toward  it,  the  official  sanction  and  oversight  of  a  larger 
constituency. 

At  length,  through  a  keener  perception  of  the  broader  relations  of 
the  school  to  the  production  ot  true  manhood,  and  recognizing  the 
fact  that  from  our  schools  come  forth  the  citizen  and  the  statesman, 
it  was  decreed  by  legislative  act  to  establish  and  define  the  office 
and  duties  of  another  official — the  State  superintendent  of  public 
schools. 

And  as  auxiliary  and  advisory  to  this  latter  official,  in  order  to  give 
effect  and  emphasis  to  the  legal  requirement,  which  enjoined  upon 
the  State  superintendent  to  exercise  a  personal  inspection  over  all 
the  public  schools  of  the  State,  there  became  a  necessity  for  creating 
another  office, — that  of  county  supervisor  of  schools, — who  by  counsel 
and  aid,  could  attach  the  local  district  school  more  directly  with  the 
State  school  authorities.  These  supervisora  and  the  State  superin- 
tendent constituting  a  board  of  education  for  mutual  intruction  and 
consultation  upon  all  school  interests. 
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This  fourfolil  asjency — now  existing  and  operating  witliin  their 
respective  legal  limits — is  the  creation  of  law,  the  result  simply  of 
legislation. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  system  of  agencies,  beginning 
with  the  schoal  agent,  and  culminating  in  a  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, has  resulted  not  from  any  concerted  purpose  or  ambitious  desire 
to  form  a  school  establishment,  but  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  a  law, 
seeking  to  adjust  the  supply  to  the  demand.  The  exigencies  of  the 
times,  or  the  favorable  working  of  similar  agencies  in  other  States, 
or  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  friends  of  popular  education  have 
caused  them  to  bo  engrafted  by  our  law-makers  in  the  statute  book 
of  the  State. 

Thus  much  in  the  way  of  illustration,  showing  the  mutual  relation 
and  interdependence  of  the  State  and  the  school,  as  evidenced  by 
the  legislation  of  the  last  half  century. 

Such  being  the  fact,  it  becomes  a  question  of  some  importance 
how  legislation  should  be  shaped  so  as  to  realize  the  fullest  measure 
of  benefit,  both  to  the  school  and  State. 

If  we  mistake  not,  underlying  this  whole  matter  of  school  legisla- 
tion, there  will  be  found  to  be  no  fixed  policy,  or  principle,  sufficient- 
ly comprehensive  and  permanent,  to  insure  the  highest  wisdom  or 
secure  the  best  results. 

Within  these  limits,  it  would  be  impossible  to  state  definitely  the 
policy  or  pi-iucij)le  which  should  control  our  school  legislation.  We 
can  simply  suggest  these  hints  in  the  way  of  improvement. 

And;  first,  the  State  may  aid  the  school  too  much.  It  may  put 
upon  it  too  cumbrous  machinery,  which  in  the  working  drags  and  pro- 
duces friction.  It  may  be  that  an  observant  and  a  not  hypercritical 
mind  may  query,  whether  there  is  not  too  much  machinery  in  our 
present  system  of  school  agencies, — whether  a  curtailment  of  the 
member  would  not  give  more  unity  of  plan,  and  more  simplicity  and 
concentrated  action.  Where  this  work  of  curtailment  should  begin, 
and  where  it  should  end,  requires  candor,  reflection,  and  patience. 
It  should  never  be  attempted  in  the  interest  of  a  narrow  prejudice 
or  a  pecuniary  saving.  The  tap-root  of  all  wise  legislation,  here  as 
elsewhere,  is  what  shall  give  efficiency  to  our  school  system.  Then, 
again,  the  State  may  aid  the  school  too  much  by  its  generous  appro- 
priations.    A  school  fund  is  not  so  desirable  as  it  may  seem,  neither 
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is  a  plethoric  treasury.  By  too  much  patronage  you  encourage  indo- 
lence and  produce  apathy,  where  vigor  and  energy  are  w.anting. 
Nothing  is  so  hopeful  as  tlie  disposition  towards  self-help  ancl  self- 
reliance.  These  insure  self-development ;  but  you  generate  no  such 
disposition  by  undue  charity.  The  aid  given  by  the  State  should 
stimulate  and  not  paralyze  the  popular  energy.  Let  the  State  reen- 
act  the  divine  policy,  to  help  those  only  who  help  themselves. 

Again  ;  all  legislation  should  be  adjusted  to  the  present  want,  and 
not  the  past  or  the  distant  future.  We  advocate  no  stand-still  policy. 
The  worlil  moves,  and  we  must  move  with  it,  or  fall  ingloriously  and 
shamefully  into  the  rear.  There  is  a  conservatism  that  sighs  for  the 
good  old  times,  when  to  advance  beyond  the  three  Rs  in  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  district  school  was  accounted  rank  heresy.  We  meet 
with  pereons  of  antiquarian  longings,  who  really  and  honestly  be- 
lieve that  all  wisdom  was  embodied  in  Webster's  Spelling-book  and 
Murray's  Grammar.  And  as  for  legislation  in  aid  of  the  school,  so 
far  from  desiring  it,  all  they  wish  is  for  these  legislative  Solons  to  get 
out  of  their  sunlight.  And  as  we  discard  an  ante-diluvian  legisla- 
tion, so  we  ask  for  nothing  visionary  and  impracticable.  There  are 
seers  doubtless  in  the  pedagogical  profession,  who  stand  on  tip-toe 
in  exultant  anticij  alion  of  the  good  time  coming,  and  shout,  *' all 
hail."  We  confess  to  a  strong  liking  for  these  visionaries  in  their 
places,  but  we  would  by  no  means  install  them  in  the  chairs  of 
legislation.  We  ask  for  something  that  responds  to  the  living 
present,  that  keeps  pace  with  the  drum-beat  of  our  active  industries 
and  our  wide  awake  civilization. 

Again ;  our  legislatore  should  give  diligent  heed  to  the  mature 
opinions  and  plans  of  those  intrusted  with  the  special  work  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  In  other  callings  and  professions  there  are  experts, 
who  are  summoned  at  critical  occasions  to  express  their  minds,  and 
proper  deference  is  paid  to  them.  Why  not  in  education  ?  Is  this 
profession  so  full  of  learned  men,  that  there  are  no  proficients ;  or  is  it 
so  poorly  manned  that  no  one  is  capable  of  forming  a  just  judgment? 
Tlrs  will  hardly  be  admitted.  It  is  said,  however,  there  are  such 
things  as  hobbies,  and  educated  men  are  apt  to  mount  them,  and  so 
from  this  lower  court  of  intelligent  professional  teachers,  our  legisla- 
tors most  wisely  appeal  to  the  higher  court  of  unprofessional  common 
sense.    Bat  this  aside,  in  this  conuection  we  ask  pardon  for  saying, 
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that  our  school  authorities  are  entitled  to  some  sort  of  appreciation, 
and  their  views  are  entitled  to  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of  an  honest 
consideration.  It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  honorable  men  to  indulge 
in  discreditable  suspicions,  and  base  insinuations,  and  imputations  of 
sordid  motives.  Instead  of  all  this,  and  in  place  of  it,  we  would  sub- 
stitute the  more  excellent  way  of  extending  to  our  professional 
teachers  and  school  authorities  the  compliment  of  that  charity  which 
thinketh  no  evil. 

Another  principle  in  Tschool  legislation  is  this  :  all  recommendations 
and  specific  measures  should  be  accepted  or  rejected  on  their  merits. 
Much  of  our  general  legislation  has  the  bad  eminence  of  being  pushed 
through  by  party  coercion,  or  by  apj)eals  to  the  monied  interest,  or 
by  means  of  lobbying  and  log-rolling;  not  always  by  candid  discus- 
sion and  unselfish  investigation.  There  is  a  strong  undercurrent  of 
corruption  bearing  on,  with  increasing  momentum,  our  public  men, 
and  influencing  our  State  and  national  legislation  to  the  adoption  of 
measures  which  are  intrinsically  bad.  Insensibly,  and  by  gradual 
steps,  it  engrosses  the  public  mind,  blinding  it  to  the  truth,  and  weav- 
ing around  it  its  web  of  sophistry.  There  is  danger  that  our  educa- 
tional interests  will  be  ingulfed  by  this  maelstrom,  and  that  by  joining 
hands  with  party  or  selfish  men  these  great  interests  be  compromised. 
We  would  guard  against  this  tendency.  We  would  have  no 
scheming,  no  partisan  feeling,  no  secret  plotting,  no  lobbying  intrude 
upon  this  most  sacred  department  of  legislative  action.  We  would 
have  everything  aboveboard,  and  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  fullest 
sunlight,  that  it  may  be  clearly  seen  as  it  is.  We  demand  an  utter 
and  absolute  divorce  of  politics,  in  its  partisan  character,  and  school 
legislation. 

And,  lastly,  it  is  well  for  our  legislators  to  understand  that  econo- 
my of  financial  outlay  and  appropriation  may  be  very  poor  policy.  It 
is  not  demanded  that  subsidies  be  voted  for  the  school  interest,  as 
bounties  are  paid  to  the  agricultural  interest.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
a  certain  per  cent  of  State  finances  be  diverted  to  the  schools,  in 
order  to  maintain  a  balance  between  this  and  other  interests.  It  is 
not  asked  that  a  corps  of  superannuated  officials  be  fed  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury.  But  it  is  respectfully  submitted,  in  behalf  of  the  public 
schools,  that  Avithin  our  domain  as  a  State,  there  is  no  suitable  appre- 
ciation of  the  vast  work  to  be  done  iu  order  to  elevate  the  standard 
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of  popular  education  and  carry  it  abreast  of  the  times;  and  there  is 
no  proper  recognition  of  the  services  and  toils  of  that  profession, 
■nhich,  in  the  lowliest  hamlet  and  the  humblest  school-room,  alike 
with  the  fully  endowed  halls  of  learning  in  our  great  centere  of  pow- 
er, seeks  to  remove  the  scales  of  ignorance  from  the  eyes  of  child- 
hood, and  from  the  very  depths  of  degradation  to  lift  up  the  poor  to 
the  consciousness  of  intellectual  and  moral  power.  If  there  was  such 
an  appreciation  and  recognition,  with  a  less  stinted  hand  and  with 
greater  alacrity  would  the  public  school  be  placed  upon  the  list  of 
those  institutions  which  merit  most  the  benefactions  and  the  liberal 
aid  of  the  State.  »  a.  a.  p. 


WORDS  TO   TEACHERS. 

How  high  and  momentous  is  the  teacher's  calling,  in  its  connec- 
tions and  its  bearings  on  the  welfare  of  the  world.  To  them  are 
committed  for  training,  for  molding,  and  for  preparing  those  tender 
hearts  and  plastic  minds  that  will,  erelong,  go  out  into  the  great, 
busy,  bustling  world,  to  mingle  in  its  conflicts,  to  direct  its  affairs,  and 
to  form  the  opinions  that  then  shall  prevail.  To  them  are  committed 
the  future  tillers  of  the  soil,  mechanics,  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors, 
ministers,  and  teachers.  Under  their  guidance  will  these  be  either 
properly  directed  and  developed,  or  misdirected  and  dwarfed.  Those 
traits  of  character  that  underlie  and  promote  the  whole  true  man,  no 
matter  what  his  calling  is,  or  his  future  prospects  may  be,  should  be 
sedulously  cultivated  and  brought  out,  while  those  of  the  opposite 
class  be  repulsed  and  discouraged.  This  is  peculiarly  part  of  the 
teacher's  work. 

Here,  in  these  rough  school-rooms,  are  many  that  will  perhaps 
stand  high  in  true  manhood,  and  in  their  countrj^-'s  estimation  in  after 
life.  Others,  equally  endowed,  might,  with  proper  training,  and  by 
use  of  proper  means.  Some  have  more  evil  influences  to  contend 
with  than  others.  Some  have  temperaments  whose  passions  are  more 
intense  than  others,  and  the  bad  ones  have  been  developed  more  than 
the  good.  These  need  especial  attention,  and  that  from  one  who 
should  endeavor  to  be  equal  to  the  task. 

The  teacher  can  be  instrumental  in  doing  great  good.  They  should 
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be  pure  in  themselves,  and,  like  the  pure  fountain,  -will  send  forlli  pure 
waters.  Tlieirs  is  the  duty  to  raise  the  feeble  mind  of  the  cliild  to 
manhood  and  strength ;  to  plant  the  seeds  of  virtue,  of  knowledge 
and  truth.  It  is  their  duty  to  curb  the  rising  passions  tliat  are  begin- 
ning to  bud  into  life.  It  is  their  duty  to  eradicate  evil,  and  to  ins'pire 
good;  it  is  their  duty  to  prepare  tlie  intellect  for  immortality,  its 
birthright.  In  every  unfolding  mind,  there  lies  buried  in  inactivity 
the  elements  of  capability  and  useful  action,  Tlie  teacher  holds  the 
keys  that  will  unlock  the  prison-house  and  lead  the  inmate  elements 
forth  to  light,  liberty,  and  usefulness. 

Each  pupil  needs  especial  attention.  They  all  have  some,  yes,  very 
many,  traits  in  common,  yet  each  in  greater  or  less  degree  of  activity, 
usefulness,  or  developed  state.  Some  will  seem  to  possess,  in  a  great 
degree,  that  which  others  may  seem  deficient  in.  This  appearance  is 
deceptive;  it  is  latent  when  it  appears  totally  wanting,  never  wliolly 
destitute.  Development  of  any  trait  makes  it  conspicuous;  the  want 
of  it  the  reverse.  Careful  search  will  give  you  the  key  to  each  pupil's 
character;  will  show  you  when  to  use  endeavor  with  success.  If  you 
possess  not  this,  much  of  your  talent  is  abridged,  much  time  and 
talent  wasted. 

All  men  have,  somewhere,  a  tender  chord,  which,  if  touched  aright 
with  the  skillful  fingers  of  the  pure  and  noble,  w'ill  respond  in  sym- 
pathetic accord.  Though  blackened  by  crime,  and  calloused  by  sin, 
though  scared  by  the  fiery  cup  of  intemperance,  and  even  drowned 
by  blood,  this  will  not  wholly  be  effaced  and  deadened  .  If  this  ex- 
ists in  we;?,  how  much  more  so  in  children?  Before  the  Avorld  has 
blasted  their  dearest  hopes,  before  harshness  has  blunted  and  evil 
stained,  to  any  alarming  degree,  the  teacher  begins  his  work.  How 
important  that  he  understands  and  begins  aright  ?  No  other,  after 
the  parent,  has  such  powerful  influences  for  good  or  ill.  Fresli  from 
the  parents'  fireside,  they  come  to  the  school-room.  Next  to  their 
parents,  he  enjoys  their  estimation  and  confidence,  oftimes  more  so. 
His  dress,  manners,  looks,  walk,  speech,  and  attitudes  are  copied,  are 
taken  as  models,  and  leave  a  never-to-be-effaced  impression  on  these 
susceptible  minds. 

How  vast  is  the  field  of  action?  How  momentous  is  the  work? 
To  fashion  anew  minds  that  inherit  immortality,  that  will  bloom  in 
the  garden  of  beauty,  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  time  and  sense, 
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where  Gol,  in  realms  of  light,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  love,  will  un- 
fold to  the  seraphic  vision  the  hidden  mysteries  of  knowledge  that 
has  lain  dormnnt  in  the  grand  arenas  of  eternity.  "Who  is  sufficient 
for  the  work." 

"  T^ach  one  thing  at  a  time"  and  that  well.  Impress  it  on  the 
mind  thoroughly,  clearly,  definitely;  go  over  it  frequently;  search  its 
connections,  its  bearings,  its  combinations,  its  relations  to  the  great 
whole.  Sim;)lie;ty,  clearness,  thoroughness,  and  quickness  are  lead- 
ing principles  to  ha  kept  in  view.  Not  too  much  so  as  to  confuse, 
not  too  little  to  leave  in  the  dark.  Not  how  much,  but  how  weU. 
Learn  pupils  self-reliance,  to  think.  One  fact  decided,  one  thought 
correctly  fjrnij;!  alone,  one  mystery  solved  without  aid,  is  worth 
scores  attiined  with  aid.  Knowledge  cannot  be  acquired  without 
pains  and  application.  "There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning;"  the 
sooner  the  pupil  is  impressed  with  this  truth — deeply,  thoroughly  im- 
pressed—  the  batter  it  will  be.  Self-dependence  is  a  cardinal  virtue 
in  any  student.  It  must  be  the  prominent  one  in  the  successful  one. 
Never  give  direct  aid ;  suggest,  point  out  principles,  give  indirect  help, 
and  le.irn  pupils  to  make  practical  applications,  as,  by  these,  it  will  be 
more  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  than  by  any  other  process. 

Knowle  Ige  his  no  enemies  except  the  ignorant.  It  is  the  solace 
of  age,  the  strength  of  middle  life,  and  cherishes  the  youth.  It  is 
an  ornament  and  comfort  to  the  lonely  and  in  adversity.  It  is  bet- 
ter than  gold  that  perishes.  It  is  a  guarantee  for  usefuluess  and  com- 
fort, for  competence  and  enjoyment. 

Teachers,  if  you  wish  to  succeed,  let  us  understand  that  in  teach- 
ing, we  must  thoroughly  undertand  firet  principles.  They  must  be 
as  familiar  to  us  as  "household  words."  We  must  be  active,  live, 
energetic,  and  wide-awake.  We  must  love  our  labor  and  take  pride 
in  it.  We  must  reason  clearly,  carefully,  thoroughly,  pointing  out 
the  connections,  and  endeavoring  to  make  impressions  for  truth,  right, 
justice,  and  knowledge,  that  shall  never,  never  fade  or  vanish  from 
mem  >ry's  tablets  forever. 

"  That  which  is  Avorth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well."  Our  motto 
should  be  '■^patience,  perseverance,  truth,  and  thoroughness^  Banish 
the  word  cartt  from  your  vocabulary  and  from  the  school-room.  "  Im- 
possible," said  Napoleon,  "  is  the  adjective  of  fools."  Surely  you  do 
not  wish  to  be  classed  where  the  use  of  this  word  would  place  you. 
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"There  is  nothing  impossible  to  him  that  wills.  Upward  and  onward, 
ever  improve  each  shining  hour,  each  golden  opportunity.  Life  is 
short,  too  short  to  rest  by  the  way-side,  too  short  to  waste  chances 
for  improvement  and  elevation.  Seek  ever  to  improve,  to  cull  some 
new  gem  to  enrich  your  coronet,  to  add  some  new  blossom  to  your 
chaplet.    Love  should  rule  the  heart. 

Teachers,  are  you  striving  to  improve,  to  make  yourselves  more  fit 
for  your  high  avocations  ?  Are  you  eager  for  all  the  chances  to  ob- 
tain knowledge,  and  ways  in  which  to  make  that  knowledge  availa- 
ble, to  impart  it  to  others  ?  Are  you  using  your  best  effort  to  elevate, 
to  purify,  to  advance  yourselves  ?  Do  you  feel  that  thirst,  that  hunger- 
ing to  give  instruction  to  the  ignorant,  to  reclaim  the  vicious,  to  es- 
tablish truth,  to  protect  the  virtuous,  to  uproot  error  ?  Do  you  love 
your  calling  with  that  high  and  holy  love  that  ought  to  pervade  the 
breast  of  every  true  teacher  ? 

If  you  are  merely  "keeping  school,"  if  the  pay  is  the  sole  or  upper- 
most object,  if  you  have  no  love  for  children,  if  you  are  not  striving 
to  lead  upright,  exerai^lary,  consistent  lives,  then  you  are  sadly  out 
ofj)lace.  You  have  mistaken  your  calling,  you  have  fallen  upon  an 
occupation  you  are  unfitted  for.  You  are  injuring  instead  of  benefit- 
ing- 

Teachers,  let  me  say,  as  a  parting  word,  that  which  you  cannot 
have  failed  to  notice  long  ere  this,  if  you  are  at  all  observant.  There 
is  a  forward  movement  in  the  educational  line.  Better  teachers, 
more  thorough  instruction,  and  higher  order  of  talent  is  required. 
Those  who  lag  behind  will  be  dropped,  must  be  dropped.  The  day 
of  poor,  inefficient  school  instruction,  as  a  whole,  is  in  the  past. 

You  must  fit  yourself,  if  not  fitted ;  you  must  keep  up  with  the  im- 
provements, with  the  advancements,  with  the  demands,  or  seek  some 
other  calling.  The  world  moves,  its  course  is  onward,  it  will  take  no 
retrograde  steps,  it  cannot  take  them.  Up  and  be  doing  while  the 
day  lasts.  J.  w.  laxg. 


Be  ashamed  to  die  until  you  have  won'some  victory  for  human- 
ity. 

The  power  to  do  good  is  the  true  and  lawful  end  of  aspiring. 
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TARDINESS,  AND  HOW  TO   STOP  IT. 

Amoxg  the  many  evils  in  our  common  district  schools,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  greatest,  is  tardiness.  Every  teacher,  I  think,  will  testify 
with  me  that  a  very  great  annoyance  is  experienced  in  having  a  con- 
stant coming  of  tardy  pupils  from  nine  to  half-past  nine  and  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  morning  exercise  is  over,  and  the  fii-st 
class  is  called  to  the  recitation  seats.  Teacher  and  pupils  are  deeply 
engaged  in  solving  some  difficult  problem,  the  other  pupils  are  inter- 
ested in  their  studies,  when  the  door  opens  and  in  comes  Johnny;  all 
eyes  are  diverted  from  their  books  to  see  who  is  late  this  morning 
and  what  excuse  he  has  to  offer  for  his  tardiness.  The  opening  and 
closing  of  the  door,  the  going  up  to  the  teacher's  desk  to  get  excused, 
th§  going  to  his  seat,  and  the  preparation  for  study,  all  serve  to  create 
confusion.  Confusion  creates  confusion,  and  the  whole  school  dis- 
turbed of  its  quiet,  causing  a  loss  of  a  few  precious  moments  of  time 
(for  they  are  precious  moments),  a  loss  not  only  to  him  who  has  been 
late,  but  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  school.  The  interest  of  the  class  and 
other  pupils  has  been  partially  destroyed,  thus  a  few  more  precious 
moments  are  lost  in  restoring  quiet  and  awakening  the  interest  anew. 
Admitting  this  annoyance,  then,  to  be  detrimental  to  the  prosperity 
and  progress  of  the  school,  it  must  be  admitted  that  something  must 
be  done  to  alleviate  it.  My  experience  teaches  me  that  the  morn- 
ing exercise  should  be  the  most  pleasant  one  of  the  day ;  something 
attractive,  something  that  shall  infuse,  as  it  were,  a  life  and  activity 
into  the  pupils,  thut  shall  be  felt  throughout  the  exercises  of  the 
day.  The  good  old-fashioned  exercise  of  reading  in  the  Testa- 
ment, as  usually  conducted,  is  a  dreary  one  to  the  half-grown  youth 
who  has  not  yet  learned  the  beauty  of  Biblical  language.  I  would 
not  by  any  means  do  away  with  this  exercise,  for  I  believe  it  should 
form  a  part  of  the  exercises  of  the  school,  that  a  deep  and  holy  love 
for  the  word  of  God  should  be  cultivated  in  the  pupil,  that  it  should 
form  a  part  and  parcel  of  his  education.  He  who  is  not  educated 
morally,  as  well  as  mentally,  cannot  truly  be  said  to  be  educated. 
Moral  training  cannot  be  too  largely  practiced  in  our  common  schools, 
where  the  foundation  of  a  useful  life  must  be  laid  if  anywhere ;  all 
our  instruction  should  tend  to  this  great  end,  knowing  that  we  are 
molding  minds  not  for  this  world  only,  but  for  a  higher  and  nobler 
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Btate  of  existence,  we  should  feel  the  responsibility,  and  make  all  oxir 
teachings  exemplary.  A  Scripture  exercise  might  be  made  both  at- 
ti-active  and  instructive,  an  exercise  in  which  all  may  participate  com- 
bined with  such  other  exei-ciscs  as  the  ingenuity  of  teacher  may  de- 
vise. In  almost  every  school  may  be  found  a  few  pujjils,  atle;:st,  who 
can  sing;  nearly  all  persons  are  fond  of  music.  Shidvcspeare  said, 
"He  who  hath  no  music  in  his  soul,  and  is  not  moved  by  a  concord  of 
sweet  sounds,  is  fit  for  treason,  stratagems,  and  spoils."  It  will  make 
no  difference  whether  the  teacher  be  a  singer  or  not;  he  can  easily 
prevail  upon  some  of  his  pu])ils  to  take  the  lead.  Select  a  piece  each 
morning  from  the  sabbath-school  book,  of  which  every  scholar  has  a 
supply.  There  is  something  attractive  about  it,  sojnething  cheering, 
something  tliat  seems  to  infuse  into  the  school  new  life  and  energy, 
and  to  give  to  the  teacher  an  ambition  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
work ;  in  fact,  the  whole  school  seem  to  have  breathed  into  them  a 
spirit  for  something  higher  and  holier,  and  a  blending  together  of  har- 
mony and  concord  such  as  is  heard  in  the  delicious  tones  of  the  beau- 
tiful song.  I  would  not  advise  that  the  morning  exercise  should  never 
be  varied  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  introduce  such  other  inventions 
as  would  be  interesting  and  profitable.  For  an  ilhistration,  one  teach- 
er, during  a  term,  read  nearly  all  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Head  some 
interesting  story;  it  will  take  but  a  short  time,  and  doubly  repay  for 
the  trouble.  Teacher,  don't  be  afraid  to  introduce  these  little  things; 
a  little  ingenuity,  Avith  prDmj)tness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  in  my 
opinion,  is  sufficient  to  greatly  alleviate,  if  not  totally  remove  this 
evil.  J.  M.  p. 


SELF-REPORTING. 

The  scheme  of  Self-reporting,  which  requires  each  puyiil  to  give  to 
the  teacher  the  measure  of  his  own  merit  or  demerit,  according 
to  his  own  judgment,  is,  as  we  hope  and  believe,  by  most  of  our 
teachers  rejected,  as  in  theory  and  practice  wrong.  Still  it  obtains 
with  some,  and  as  tlie  hour  for  closing  school  draws  on,'  the  roll  is 
called  and  the  answers  go  round, — no,  no,  no,  with  an  occasional  yes; 
or,  none,  none,  twice,  none,  once,  etc. 

Now  are  those  who  practice  this  scheme  such  students  of  Bishop 
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Butler,  that  they  wish  thus  to  illustrate  his  statements,  as  when  he 
says,  "Temptations  render  our  state  a  more  improving  state  of  disci- 
pline than  it  would  otherwise  be ;  as  they  give  occasion  for  the  more 
attentive  exercise  of  the  virtuous  principle?" 

First,  the  natural  tendency  of  this  scheme  mnst  be  to  pervert  one's 
ideas  of  the  nature  of  true  government.  Nurtured  under  such  re- 
straint, the  man  proclaims  "self-government,"  a  people  proclaims  the 
same,  and  a  nation  once  united  brings  forth  two  mighty  armies  which 
sow  the  land  with  ruin  and  water  it  with  blood.  As  subjects  of 
government,  should  we  not  be  able  to  look  up  with  faith  and  confi- 
dence to  the  governing  power?  Can  the  child  thus  look  up  to 
himself? — to  a  government  bounded  by  his  own  judgment? 

Secondly,  whether  this  scheme  be  adopted  as  a  final  decision,  or  a 
decision  to  be  corrected  by  the  teacher's  knowledge,  it  is  false  in  its 
principles,  and  the  teacher's  influence  must  be  thereby  in  a  great 
measure  lessened.  If  the  pujiil's  statement  is  taken  as  a  basis  of  the 
teacher's  judgment,  the  power  which  he  has  to  establish  law,  and 
apply  discipline  for  its  enforcement,  in  other  words,  to  discover  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  pupils  and  devise  means  of  correction,  is 
thrown  upon  the  pupil.  Thus  the  most  responsible  part  of  the  teach- 
er's work  becomes  the  painful  duly  of  the  child. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  does  not  accept  the  report  with- 
out qualification,  but  corrects  it  by  his  own  knowledge,  he  imposes 
upon  the  faith  of  the  child  ;  and  one  has  well  said,  '•  In  dealing  with 
children  there  is  no  safe  half-way  between  distrust  and  faith." 

Thirdly,  the  direct  tendency  of  the  scheme  is  to  falsehood.  Many 
who  have  practiced  it  acknowledge  this,  and  thousands  upon  whom 
it  has  been  imposed  confess  it  as  their  experience.  The  civil  law 
does  not  require  the  accused  to  testify  against  himself,  not  only  that 
he  may  be  kept  from  temptation,  but  that  he  may  feel  the  more  deep- 
ly the  certainty'  of  justice  if  condemned.  If  this,  as  a  principle  of 
government  in  general,  is  just,  why  not  carry  it  into  the  government 
of  the  school  ? 

One  says,  "I  place  no  temptations  in  the  way  of  my  pupils,  for  I 
do  not  punish  them  for  demerits."  Here,  as  in  civil  affaii-s,  if  the 
transgressor  goes  unpunished,  government  and  no-government  are 
synonynis. 

Another  says,  "  The  moral  tone  of  my  school  is  such  that  a  scholar 
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would  be  ashamed  to  lie."  Making  exceptions  for  a  few  of  morbid 
temperament  who  would  be  greatly  injured  by  such  a  scheme,  we 
may  safely  say  that  neither  children,  men,  or  women  will  retain,  for  a 
long  time,  a  keen  sense  of  the  difference  between  truth  and  a  self- 
interested  misrepresentation  of  facts. 

In  all  seriousness,  we  ask  those  who  may  adopt  this  scheme  as  a 
means  of  discipline,  before  requiring  a  child  to  report  for  or  against 
himself,  will  you  repeat  with  sincerity  the  prayer,  "  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation  ?  "  h. 


SLATE   PENCILS— HOW  AND   WHERE   THEY  ARE 

MADE. 

After  a  careful  search  through  all  the  works  within  my  reach,  in- 
cluding the  all-knowing  "Appleton,"  and  many  others  of  considera- 
ble fame,  I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  I  had  not  gained  a  single  fact 
in  relation  to  slate  pencils.  Of  your  numerous  readers,  probably 
every  one  has  used  a  slate  pencil  more  or  less,  and  knows  that  tliere 
is  a  hard,  black  kind,  full  of  grit,  and  a  soft,  light-colored  one,  usually 
called  soap-stone;  yet  I  dare  say  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  knows 
how  or  where  they  are  made,  or  what  the  difference  between  them 
is.  The  black  variety  comes  from  Germany ;  but  the  light  or  soap- 
stone  pencils,  whether  the  perfectly  round  pencils  of  the  present  day, 
or  those  which  wo  used  to  get  years  ago,  and  which  seemed  to  have 
been  whittled  out  with  a  knife,  are  manufjictured  from  a  deposit  of 
stone  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  town  of  Castleton,  Vermont, 
about  eight  miles  west  from  Rutland,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Lake  Bomoseen.  The  tract  of  country  known  to  contain  the 
stone  is  very  small,  being  at  most  only  one  and  a  lialf  miles  long  and 
half  a  mile  in  width.  As  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  only  deposit  of 
rock  fit  for  making  pencils  of  this  kind  in  the  world.  Every  inch  of 
the  country  for  miles  and  miles  around  has  been  searched  in  vain  to 
find  another  outcrop.  Probably  there  is  more  of  the  stone  in  the 
world,  but  certain  it  is  that  none  having  just  the  right  grain  has  yet 
been  found  in  the  United  States;  and  Castleton  has  the  honor  of 
being  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  the  pleasant-working  soap- 
stone  pencil  is  made. 
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The  light  green  color,  and  soft,  chalky  character  of  the  stone  are 
known  to  all.  Although  it  is  called  a  soap-stone,  it  is  not  strictly  so. 
In  the  beds  it  seems  more  like  an  indurated  clay  than  anything  else ; 
yet  it  is  much  harder  than  clay,  and  has  a  grain  more  like  slate,  which 
it  resembles  very  much,  splitting  readily  into  plates.  Silica  and  alu- 
mina enter  very  largely  into  its  composition,  as  well  as  potash  and  iron. 
Although  containing  more  that  fifty  per  cent  of  silica,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  grit.  The  tools  employed  in  cutting  it  hold 
an  edge  nearly  as  well  as  in  a  wood  of  equal  density.  The  beds  "  dip  * 
at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees.  The  general  line  of  "strike" 
8  north  and  south. 

The  stone  as  it  comes  from  the  quarry  is  split  into  slabs  from  one 
to  two  inches  thick,  which  are  then  taken  to  the  factory.  This  is  a 
large,  two-story  building  with  a  basement.  Upon  one  side  is  a  wing, 
constituting  the  engine-house,  where  a  very  fine  eighty-horse  power 
engine  furnishes  the  motive-power  for  the  machinery.  The  stream 
upon  which  the  factory  is  situated,  follows  the  general  direction  of 
the  ledges  for  nearly  a  mile.  Its  coarse  has  several  times  been 
changed  to  allow  quarries  to  be  opened. 

The  slabs  are  taken  to  the  first  floor  of  the  mill,  where  they  are 
sawn  up  into  blocks  six  or  seven  inches  long  and  fonr  or  five  inches 
wide.  The  saws  used  are  very  similar  to  those  used  in  cutting  wood, 
except  that  they  are  not  above  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  From 
the  saws  the  blocks  are  carried  to  the  "splitting  table,"  where 
workmen,  seated  upon  the  edge  of  the  table,  split  the  blocks  into 
plates  or  slabs  about  one  third  of  an  inch  thick.  This  is  done  with  a 
hammer  and  a  thin  bit  of  steel,  looking  very  much  like  the  blade  of  a 
carving-knife.  The  plates  are  now  much  thicker  than  the  pencils  are 
to  be,  and  uneven  besides.  The  next  thing  is  to  plane  them.  This 
is  done  by  two  broad  knives,  like  the  irons  of  a  carpenter's  plane,  but 
much  larger.  These  are  set  like  a  letter  >  with  a  small  opening  at 
the  point.  As  the  plates  enter  at  the  point  of  the  >  the  edges  cut 
off  all  superfluous  stone,  leaving  the  slabs  ready  for  the 

"■Rounding  machines."" — These  machines,  though  perfectly  simple 
and  easily  understood,  when  once  seen,  are  difficult  to  describe.  The 
problem  solved  by  the  machine  is  to  make  round  pencils  from  flat 
plates  of  rather  brittle  stone.    The  essential  part  of  the  machine  is  a 
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series   of  steel   knives   made   from  square  bars  of  steel,  the  lower 
edge  or  lower  side  of  which  is  grooved  thus  : 

innnnnnnnnnnni 

The  plates  are  forced  along  beneath  this  knife  or  "cutter,"  which 
makes  a  number  of  grooves  upon  the  surface.  About  two  inches 
behind  this  first  cutter  is  a  second,  set  so  as  to  cut  a  little  deeper, 
and  after  this  another  and  another,  until  tlie  plate  has  been  carried 
beneath  eighteen  of  these  cutters,  when  it  comes  out  looking  precise- 
ly like  a  small  stone  washboard.  As  the  plates  come  from  this  ma- 
chine, a  man  sitting  at  the  end  of  it  takes  them  up  and  feeds  them 
into  a  machine  exactly  lilce  the  first,  excepting  the  little  tables  that 
carry  the  stone  under  the  cutters,  which  are  grooved  to  hold  the  half- 
made  pencils.  As  they  come  from  this  last  machine,  boys  gather  them 
up  and  pile  them  up  in  boxes  upon  the  elevator.  They  are  then  car- 
ried into  the  second  story,  where  they  are  sawed  to  the  proper  lengths. 
The  longest  are  six  inches,  the  next  five,  then  four,  and  some  three 
and  a  half  Though  really  the  cheapest  pencils,  these  shorter  sizes 
do  not  find  as  ready  a  sale  as  the  longer.  Three  four-inch  pencils  do 
not  seem  nearly  as  long,  to  the  "ciphering"  community,  as  a  single 
five  or  six-inch  one  at  the  same  price.  The  cutters  for  the  rounding 
machines,  consideri'ig  their  size  and  the  amount  of  labor  expended 
upon  them,  are  very  expensive.  They  are  less  than  an  inch  square, 
and  about  eight  inches  long,  and  hive  perhaps  twenty  transverse 
grooves;  and  the  company  pays  for  them,  by  the  quantity,  fl.90 
each. 

Sharpening  pencils  (by  which  we  do  not  mean  the  primitive  meth- 
od of  the  jack-knife),  though  a  simple  opei'ation,  becomes  a  question 
of  importance  when  it  has  to  be  performed  upon  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
sand per  day.  The  demand  for  a  ready  sharpened  pencil  has  become 
so  great  that  a  machine  for  doing  it  rapidly  and  well  has  become  a 
desideratum.  Several  have  been  tried,  but  as  yet  with  small  success; 
and  at  present  the  pointing  is  done  by  holding  the  pencils  separately 
upon  a  grindstone. 

A  new  idea,  or  rather  an  old  one  borrowed  from  the  foreign  black 
pencils,  have  recently  been  introduced,  and  the  pencils  for  children's 
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use  are  often  painted  in  colors.  Even  older  folks  know  how  disa- 
gi'eeable  to  the  fingers  is  a  new  pencil,  with  its  coating  of  dust.  The 
children,  however,  in  particular,  choose  pencils  ns  they  do  Sunday- 
school  books,  taking  the  bright-colored  ones  in  preference. 

The  factory,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  could  proba- 
bly produce  from  75,000  to  100,000  pencils  per  day;  though, for  vari- 
ous reasons,  the  number  does  not  usually  run  above  50,000.  The 
supply  of  "stock"  is  unlimited;  and  as  the  demand  for  the  pencils 
increases,  the  supply  will  be  made  to  correspond ;  so  that  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  in  time  the  world  could  be  supplied  with  pencils 
from  this  Vennont  factory.  The  transportation  of  so  small  and  com- 
pact an  article  forms  so  trifling  an  item  in  its  cost,  th:;t  the  retail 
price  is  the  same  everywhere.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  this 
pencil  has  driven  all  others  from  the  California  market,  and  in  time 
will  probably  do  the  same  for  the  markets  of  the  Atlantic  and  Missis- 
sippi States.  One  of  the  first  orders  tilled  by  the  company  was  for 
30,000  pencils  to  be  carried  to  South  Africa  by  an  American  mis- 
sionary. 

The  quarries  are  situated  along  the  line  of  the  stream  already  mcn- 
ioned.  On  account  of  the  softness  of  the  rock,  it  is  impossible  to 
tunnel  into  it  witliout  expensive  timbering,  and  so  wherever  it  is 
taken  out,  the  excavation  extends  from  the  surface  all  the  way  down. 
Gunpowder  is  used  to  loosen  and  break  up  the  stone,  which  is  tlien 
hoisted  out,  split  up  into  slabs,  and  immediately  taken  to  the  mill. 
Like  some  slate  rocks,  if  it  once  becomes  dry,  or  is  exposed  to  the 
air  for  any  considei-able  time,  it  is  spoiled.  Its  grows  hard  and  brit- 
tle, and  will  neither  split,  nor,  if  split,  make  pencils.  It  can,  like 
slate,  be  kept  for  a  short  time  if  placed  beneath  the  water;  but  even 
then  its  quality  is  impaired.  One  of  the  most  recently  opened  quar- 
ries seems  to  be  beneath  the  site  of  an  ancient  Indian  burial-place. 
Human  bones,  arrow-heads,  and  flint  implements  were  found  in  dig- 
ging through  and  removing  the  dirt  above  the  rock. 

Were  tlie  supply  any  less  abundant,  the  waste  attending  the  man- 
ufacture would  be  something  much  to  be  regietted,  since  scarcely  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  rock  taken  from  the  quarry  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  form  of  pencils.  There  is,  in  other  words,  m'>re  than 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  waste,  an  amount  almost  incredible  to  one 
who  has  not  watched  the  process.    Mr.  Brown,  of  the  pencil-works, 
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having  a  Yankee's  ingenuity,  and  a  Yankee's  aversion  to  unnecessary 
waste,  has  devised  an  excellent  use  for  the  unavoidable  refuse  of  this 
manufacture. 

For  some  years,  paper-makers  have  employed  clay  to  fill  the  pores 
of  the  paper  pulp,  and  give  it  "body"  and  a  satin  surflice.  But  clay 
is  liable  to  be  gritty,  and  it  darkens  the  paper,  so  that  it  can  only  be 
used  in  the  darker  grades.  Mr.  Brown  has  a  patent  covering  the  use 
of  ground  stone  of  any  kind  for  this  purpose,  and  commonly  called 
the  kaoline  or  argillite  patent.  Argillite  is  the  name  of  the  white 
sjate-pencil  stone.  After  the  patent  was  obtained,  a  set  of  machinery 
like  that  used  in  flour-mills  was  put  into  the  basement  of  the  factory, 
and  the  dust  and  waste  from  the  manufacture  of  the  pencils  ground 
to  a  powder  three  grades  finer  than  the  finest  double-extra  flour. 
Being  very  light  in  color  and  free  from  grit,  it  can  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  fine  white  printing  papers  as  well  as  letter-paper,  so 
filling  the  pores  that  even  without  sizing  it  is  possible  to  write  upon 
it,  while  the  surface  is  like  that  which  has  been  calendered. 

While  the  patent  was  pending  in  this  country,  and  before  it  was 
granted,  some  one  found  means  to  get  copies  of  specifications,  and 
obtained  a  patent  upon  them  in  England.  The  idea  met  with  favor 
in  that  country,  and  at  least  one  paper  company  searched  up  and 
down  all  England  for  the  argillite;  but  none  was  to  be  found,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  send  to  Vermont  for  the  desired  article.  In  the 
end,  therefore,  the  fraud  only  amounted  to  saving  the  American  com- 
pany the  expense  of  an  English  patent. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  composition  of  the  stone,  it  is  quite  proba- 
ble that  still  further  useful  applications  will  be  found  for  the  refuse. 

The  stone  has  been  known  as  a  "pencil  rock"  among  the  inhabi- 
tants hereabout  for  years;  and  pencils  were  occasionally  put  into  the 
marliet;  but  i)revious  to  1846  there  were  very  few.  Twenty-three 
years  ago,  Mr.  II.  O.  Brown  began  the  manufacture  of  slate  pencils, 
getting  the  stone  from  this  place  and  carrying  it  to  Rutland,  where 
it  was  made  into  pencils  by  splitting  into  slabs,  cutting  into  strips  by 
hand  with  a  carpenter's  saw,  and  whittling  the  square  strips  to  a 
tolerably  round  shape.  When  a  boy  at  school,  Mr.  Brown  and  his 
school- mates  used  to  think  themselves  lucky  to  get  a  bit  of  this  rook 
for  pencils,  and  on  one  occasion  he  paid  ten  cents  for  a  piece  no  larger 
than  his  two  fingers.     lie  determined  to  know  where  the  ledge  was 
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from  which  that  stone  was  obtained.  Few  at  that  time  knew  the 
location.  The  glen  in  which  the  ledge  is  situated  was  then  hidden  in 
a  dense  forest.  By  the  merest  accident,  through  some  boys  he  met 
while  hunting  for  the  place,  he  learned  its  location.  Ten  dollars  was 
the  result  of  his  sales  of  pencils  made  from  the  bushel  of  stone  which 
he  got  at  his  second  visit.  During  the  winter  he  got  out  stone 
enough  to  make  three  thousand  pencils.  The  stone  was  all  carried 
to  Rutland,  and  the  pencils  made  there. 

When  3Ir.  Brown  first  spoke  of  going  into  the  business,  and  was 
making  permanent  arrangements  for  it,  poople  sneered  at  him,  asking 
if  making  slate  2)encils  was  not  rather  small  business.  His  reply  was, 
"Look  here;  wouldn't  you  rather  have  one  of  those  soft  pencils 
than  one  of  those  hard,  black,  gritty  things?"  "Yes."  "Well, 
everybody  js  just  like  you,  and  will  get  one  of  these  if  he  can  ;  and 
if  everybody  uses  them,  there  must  be  money  in  it,"  And  so  it 
proved.  After  a  long  struggle  with  poverty  and  rival  owners,  he  has 
succeeded  in  getting  the  control  of  all  the  pencil-stone  under  one 
management,  the  style  of  the  firm  being  the  Adams  Manufacturing 
Company,  named  after  the  senior  partner.  At  present,  there  are 
about  one  hundred  hands,  men  and  women,  employed  in  and  about 
the  factory  by  the  company. 

Near  the  quarries  mentioned  is  another,  in  which  the  stone  is  of  a 
rich  dark  purple  color.  Could  any  means  be  found  to  harden  this 
stone,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  for  making  school-slates,  as  it 
has  every  other  requisite  for  a  first-class  article. — Manufacturer  and 
Builder. 


MIXED  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  among  educators  that  separate 
schools  for  the  sexes  are  undesirable.  We  are  most  decidedly  in 
favor  of  mixed  schools.  Without  discussing  the  question  at  this 
time,  we  are  glad  to  see  the  following  remarks  by  Professor  J.  B. 
Sewall,  of  Bowdoin  College,  in  an  article  in  the  Christian  Jfirror 
upon  the  proposition  to  establish  a  classical  school  of  a  high  grade  in 
Maine : 

"  I  take  it  as  settled  that  we  want  a  school  for  both  sexes.  Our 
young  women  must  be  educated  as  well  as  our  young  men.    A  pro- 
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vision  for  our  young  men,  without  provision  for  our  young  women, 
would  be  doing  but  lialf  the  work.  And  tlie  day  I  trust  is  past  and 
gone  to  think  of  separate  education  and  separate  institutions.  Boys 
and  girls  were  meant  to  grow  up  together  and  exert  a  mutual  influ- 
ence. There  is  the  best  balance  and  best  mutual  influence  in  a 
family  where  there  are  brothers  and  sisters  growing  up  together.  So 
in  the  school.  Boys'  schools  and  girls'  schools  are  mistakes,  abnormal, 
as  much  so  as  monasteries  and  nunneries.  The  education  of  brothers 
and  sisters  is  begun  together  at  the  mothei's  knee,  and  continued 
together  in  the  town  school  and  country  academy.  Why  should  it 
not  always  be  so,  until  that  point  is  reached  Avhen  their  paths  mmst 
.diverge?  The  period  in  a  boy's  life  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  or 
two  is  that  in  which  he  should  not  suffer  the  lack  of  young  ladies' 
society, — its  restraining,  refining,  and  stimulating  influence.  The  con- 
verse is  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  girls.  Co-education,  properly 
conducted,  can  only  promote  the  development  of  greater  manliness 
and  womanliness.  Besides,  parents  desire  a  school  where  their  sons 
and  daughters  may  be  sent  together,  and  thus  brothers'  and  sisters' 
mutual  influence  be  continued,  and  their  education  be  conducted  side 
by  side,  jxiri  passu.  How  commonly  a  brother's  education  shoots 
ahead  and  leaves  the  sister's  behind,  from  the  moment  he  leaves  home 
to  fiit  for  college ! 


QUESTIONS   FOR  EXAMINATION   OF    PUPILS. 

Adapted  to  second  and  third  grades  in  Grammar  and  District  Schools. 

AEITIIMETIC. 

1.  What  is  a  prime  number?     Illustrate. 
What  is  a  multiple?     Illustrate. 

2.  Iff  of  a  bu.  of  wheat  cost  |J,  what  will  Sj-  bu.  cost? 

3.  A  horse  and  carriage  are  worth  $320;  tlie  horse  is  worth  f  as 
much  as  the  carriage;  what  is  the  value  of  each? 

4.  Divide  .003  by  .24.    Also  divide  .24  by  .003. 

5.  How  many  bushels  of  corn,  at  $.75  a  bushel,  Avill  pay  for  a  pile 
of  wood  12  ft.  long,  12  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide,  at  $9  a  cord  ? 

6.  A  certain  number,  plus  75  per  cent  of  itself,  is  147 ;  what  is  the 
number? 
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7.  A  real  estate  agent  sold  a  lot  37^  feet  front,  at  $70  a  foot ; 
what  was  his  commission  at  2^  per  cent? 

8.  3  pk,  4  qt.  is  what  decimal  of  a  bushel  ? 

9.  What  is  the  value  of  the  following  fraction,  j^--X-|-=-^? 
10.  Find  the  product  of  .875,  .025,  and  .0006. 

GEOGBAPHY. 

1.  Bound  South  America. 

2.  Name  the  countries  of  South  America  that  lie  wholly  north  of 
the  equator.    Those  crossed  by  the  equator. 

3.  What  are  the  political  divisions  of  Western  Europe  ? 

4.  What  parts  of  Europe  are  valued  mainly  for  iron  and  copper 
mines? 

5.  Bound  the  conntry  of  which  Dublin  is  the  capital. 

G.  Draw  a  map  of  the  part  of  South  America  that  has  no  capital. 

7.  Name  the  five  principal  cities  in  the  country  of  Europe  which 
rank  fii-st  in  commercial  importance* 

8.  Name  four  large  rivere  of  South  America  in  order  of  their  size^ 

9.  What  parts   of    South   America   are   valued    principally   for 
grazing? 

10.  What  cities  of  South  America  are  situated  upon  a  mountain 
chain  ? 

GEAHMAB. 

1.  Write  a  declarative  sentence;   an  interrogative  sentence;   an 
imperative  sentence. 

2.  Write  a  sentence  having  one  principal  proposition  and  one 
subordinate  proposition. 

3.  What  rule  is  violated  in  this  sentence, — "Me  and  him  did  it"? 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  clause  which  modifies  the  subject. 

5.  Parse  the  sentence,  "  Ellen  has  recited  well." 

Correct,  in  all  particulars,  the  following  sentences: 

6.  my  beleif  is,  tliat  James  will  not  be  reccomended  becaus  he  has 
not  recieved  a  good  education. 

7.  Thomas  wont  be  benefitted  until  his  study  shal  preceed  his 
play. 

8.  Youngs  night  thoughts  is  an  excellent  work  Said  William 

9.  Jane  recites  grammar  fluent,  reads  beautiful,  and  is  a  very  in- 
telligent girl. 

10.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  learn  me  how  this  sentance  should 
be  writen 
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RESIDENT  EDITOE'S  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  JOURNAL  FOR  1871. 

A  Happy  New  Year  to  all  the  readers  and  friends  of  the  Maine  Journal 
OF  Education.  It  seems  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday  that  we  sent  forth 
number  one  of  the  fourth  volume  of  our  magazine  on  its  errand  of  good  to 
the  teachers  of  Maine  and  elsewhere.  But  twelve  numbers  have  filled  up 
the  rounded  year  of  1870,  and  now  we  stand  at  the  portals  of  another  year, 
the  year  of  grace,  1871.  Once  more  we  launch  our  bark  upon  the  education- 
al waters  for  another  year's  voyage.  May  the  smiles  of  a  kind  Providence 
and  the  approval  and  cooperation  of  a  large  list  of  readers  and  patrons 
attend  us  on  our  way. 

We  have  but  few  promises  to  make  in  regard  to  the  Journal,  for  the  com- 
ing year.  We  intend  the  volume  for  1871  shall  not  be  inferior  to  any  previous 
volume ;  and  we  shall  fall  short  of  our  highest  expectations  if  we  do  not 
make  it  better.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  eleven  editors  who 
are  to  be  responible  for  the  numbers  which  follow  this,  are  in  every  respect 
competent  to  furnish  a  journal  which  shall  be  of  great  help  to  teachers, 
committees,  and  others  laboring  or  interested  in  the  cause  of  education, — . 
one  worth  three  times  the  price  of  our  annual  subscription.  And  we  sin- 
cerely believe  they  will  do  it.  We  shall  endeavor  to  give  more  space  and 
variety  to  our  own  department,  and  hope  that  our  readers  throughout  the 
State  will  aid  us  all  in  their  power  by  sending  us  items  of  educational  news, 
which  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  insert  for  the  interest  and  good  of  all  con- 
cerned. We  would  also  extend  to  them  an  invitation,  in  behalf  of  the 
monthly  editors,  to  send  in  articles  for  their  department.  Give  us  your 
thoughts  upon  schools  and  school-work,  and  the  results  of  your  own  expe- 
rience.   Such  articles  are  oftenest  read  and  are  the  most  profitable. 

And  now,  fellow  teachers,  we  hope  that  you  who  are  already  subscribers 
to  our  Journal  will  not  only  continue  your  subscription,  but  will  also  in- 
duce your  friends  and  acquaintances  to  send  in  their  money.  Ours  is  not  a 
money-making  enterprise.  Much  labor  and  time  are  given  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  monthly  numbers,  and  all  without  pay.  The  Journal  is  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  teachers,  and  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. We  will  not  ask  you  if  you  cannot  aff'ord  to  take  it;  but  rather,  can 
you  afford  to  do  without  it  ?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  teachers — a  duty  to  them- 
selves and  their  patrons — to  take  and  read  some  educational  publication, 
and  especially  one  published  in  their  own  State  ?    In  the  Ellsworth  American 
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of  D33.  8,  we  fl:i:l  ati  article  upon  this  subject,  signed  "County  Superinten- 
dent," whicli  is  sog)ad  that  we  give  it  below  in  full.  A  word  to  the  wise, 
etc.  etc. 

"MviVK  .iDuriNAL.  OF  Educatiox. — .V  most  valuable  help,  for  teachers  in 
the  public  sc!i:).)l.s,  miy  be  f^und  in  this  niaiithly  public  ition.  It  is  edited 
by  twelve  of  tlia  bast  teiohers  in  the  StUe.  Eich  of  the  nuinbe:-s  contains 
articles  ofgre  it  use.  We  are  surprised  that  so  few  of  the  teachers  whom  we 
meet  in  oir  visits  are  subscribers  t)  this  education  il  journal.  What  would 
be  said  of  a  la.vyer  or  physician  who  consulted  no  professional  works?  What 
excuse  cm  the.e  be  for  unskilled  teachi^rs?  The  trutii  is,  our  people  are 
allowing;  the  sc!io  )1  fuiids  to  be  bestowed,  in  many  instances,  upon  those  who 
have  no  kind  of  oriiiin  iliiy  or  sense  of  wliat  they  are  in  the  school-room  for. 
They  dj  u,»t'iiui^  th  it  ever  costs  a  diy's  traininjij,  in  the  special  line  of  their 
callin^j.  It  is  (eirful  to  find  the  waste  of  precious  time  caused  by  these 
mechanic  il,  lifeless  teachers. 

"  At  c  insider  ihle  tix  t!ie  children  are  sent  to  school  to  learn  .wmething ;  to 
be  traine  I  and  devr^loped  by  daily  exercises  in  study  and  recitation.  If  the 
teacliers  did  a  tenil»  part  to  fit  themselves  for  tlieir  duties,  that  lawyers,  and 
physiciins,  and  clergymen,  and  even  go  )d  mechanics  and  machinists  do,  we 
should  d.mhlc  tlie  profits  of  the  district  school.  How  often  we  find  the  exer- 
cises of  the  sc!iolv;s  utterly  worthless  as  discipline!  The  readin.:  or  the 
recitin;^  h  is  no  re  il  thought  put  into  it.  Mere  memorizing  of  the  words  of  a 
text  b  )  tic  is  c  lilel  getting  a  perfect  lesson.  Going  througli  tlve  reading  book 
is  called  leirnlng  to  read.  We  find,  sometimes,  classes  in  arithmetic,  sup- 
posed ti)  be  neirly  through  the  book,  that  even  a  drill  exercise  at  the  slate  in 
long  divisi  )n  will  completely  pull  down  and  frustrate.  The  setting  down  of 
numbers  properly  is  not  tanght.  The  teachers  are  requiring  the  rules  to  be 
learned  by  he  irt,  and  never  think  of  practising  scholars  day  after  day  with 
origin  il  exa  nples.  We  find  continual  exhibitions  of  faulty  methods  in  the 
scho  >l-rojm,  all  for  the  want  of  trying  to  find  out  what  is  expected  of  a  good 
teacher. 

"  E;ery  sc'ml-teicher,  now,  can.  as  well  as  not,  find  helps  to  the  profession 
in  the  multitude  of  publicati(ms  and  books  that  are  offered.  This  is  no  more 
than  the  pirent-,  wijose  hard  earnings  furnish  school-rooms  and  text-books, 
ought  to  de  n  ind.  Let  every  school-district  ask  whether  the  mistress  or  the 
master  ever  re  id  works  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  The  Maine 
Edueiiion  il  .Jmrnal  ought  to  be  taken  by  every  teacher  who  makes  the  least 
claims  to  jornfii'lency. 

"Ic  is  published  by  Brown  Thurston,  Portland,  at  the  low  rate  of  $1.50  a 
year.    Let  names  go  in  from  this  county  to  the  publisher." 


rilTSICAL  CULTURE  IN  ENGLISH  SCHOOLS. 
We  often  hear  much  said  about  boating,  cricketing,  etc.  in  English  univer- 
sities and  schools,  as  though  their  influence  were  really  refining  and  im- 
proving. Not  so,  thinks  Goldwin  Smith,  of  Cornell  University,  himself  an 
Englishman,  and  well  qualified  to  speak  upon  the  subject.  At  a  recent  visit 
to  the  .Adelphi  Academy,  in  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  aflier  witnessing  the  gymnastic 
and  cvllisthenic  exercises,  etc.,  he  spoke  as  follows: 

"I  hope  these  gentlemen  here,  and  this  Academy,  will  never  be  inocu- 
lated with  an  exce-sive  passion  for  English  athletics.  I  am  sure  they  are 
carried  a  grcvt  dexl  too  far.  Atone  time  people  acted  as  though  they  had 
no  bodies.  Now  they  act  as  though  they  had  no  minds  and  as  Ihough  they 
thought  that  if  tliey  trained  their  muscles  that  was  enough.  But  I  do  not 
believe  in  •  jnuscnlar  Christianity,'  as  it  is  called,  or  excessive  athleticism.  I 
have  seen  emtu^h  of  it  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford.  I  am  sure  it  produces  men 
that  are  good  for  nothing  in  any  other  than  a  physical  point  of  view.  I 
believe  tluvt  an  English  athlete  is  really  a  useless  being.    And  I  hope  that 
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none  of  the  young  gentlemen  here  will  ever  be  fired  by  the  example  of  the 
Oxford  and  Harvard  boatmen,  and  drawn  into  neglecting  the  cultivation  of 
their  minds,  and  giving  up  everything  for  the  cultivation  of  their  bodies. 
But  exercises  such  as  you  have  here  are  eminently  healthful;  and  they  sup- 
ply a  great  need  in  our  city  education, 


The  School  Days  of  Atjld  Lang  Syke.— The  following  school  ver- 
sion of  a  familiar  song  is  a  very  good  one  to  sing  at  the  close  of  a  term  of 
school : — 

AULD  LANG  SYNE. 

Shall  school  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  mind ; 
Shall  school  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  the  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

cnoijus. 

For  Auld  Lang  Syne  at  school, 

For  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
We'll  have  a  thought  of  kindness  aye, 

For  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

We  oft  have  roamed  across  the  fields 

And  plucked  the  flowerets  fine ; 
We'll  ne'er  forget  the  hours  when  they 

Are  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Chokus. — For  Auld  Lang  Syne,  etc. 

We  oft  have  cheered  each  other's  task 

From  morn  till  day's  decline. 
But  memory's  sun  shall  never  set 

On  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Chorus. — For  Auld  Lang  Syne,  etc. 

Then  take  the  hand  that  now  is  warm 

Within  a  hand  of  thine, 
No  distant  day  shall  loose  the  grasp 

Of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Chokus. — For  Auld  Lang  Syne,  etc. 


"  The  Universal  Ayer."  On  my  journeys  over  the  continent — through 
Turkey,  India,  China,  Japan,  Peru,  Chill,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  Mexico,  and 
the  United  States — in  them  all  to  some  extent  and  in  some  to  a  great  extent, 
I  have  found  the  Universal  Ayer  represented  by  his  family  medicines,  which 
are  often  held  in  fabulous  esteem.  Whether  they  win  their  marvellous  rep- 
utation by  their  cures,  I  know  not,  but  I  know  they  have  it  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  frequently  gave  me  importance  to  have  come  from  the  same  country. 
[Field's  letters  from  abroad. 


Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  is  to  be  published  monthly  hereafter,  instead 
of  weekly.  This  change  will  enable  the  publishers  to  make  it  more  attractive 
and  valuable.    The  number  for  January  is  a  royal  one. 
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BOOK     TABLE. 

Ax  ELEMEyrAKT  Greek  Gbammab.  By  Wm.  W.  Goodwin.  Boston :  Ginn 
Brothers  &  Co. 

Teachers  of  Greek  have  for  several  years  been  discussing  the  propriety  of 
putting  into  the  hands  of  the  young  learner  the  cumbrous  grammars  now 
generally  in  use.  Twenty  years  ago  Greek  grammars  for  elementary  work 
were  small,  compact,  and,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  so  far  as  size  was  con- 
cerned. But  of  late  compilers  have  expanded  their  volumes  to  an  inconven- 
ient size,  and  have  crowded  their  pages  with  type  altogether  too  small  and 
compact.  The  volume  before  us  occupies  216  pages ;  with  an  appendix  of 
about  nineteen  more.  It  contains  all  of  the  elements  of  grammar,  including 
syntax,  necessary  for  preparation  for  college,  as  it  seems  to  us ;  and  when  we 
have  that,  we  contend  that  the  book  is  large  enough  for  school  use.  In  the 
higher  departments  of  Greek  studies  the  student  having  mastered  his  school 
manual,  needs  in  addition  a  larger  work  for  a  book  of  reference.  But  such 
book  of  reference  is  not  needed  in  early  school  work,  and  should  not  be  in- 
corporated into  his  manual.  Prof.  Goodwin  seems  to  have  arranged  the  mat- 
ter of  his  book  in  excellent  form,  and  adapted  it  to  the  capacities  and  conven- 
ience of  beginners  in  this  branch  of  study.  The  list  of  irregular  Greek  verbs 
in  the  appendix  is  very  valuable.  The  author's  well-known  reputation  as  a 
teacher  of  Greek  in  Harvard  College  will  serve  to  introduce  the  book  to 
the  special  notice  of  teachers. 

The  Metric  Ststem.    By  Charles  Davies.    New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

This  is  a  handsome  volume  of  more  than  3CK)  pages,  upon  a  subject  of  great 
importance  and  interest  It  contains, — 1.  The  metric  system  itself,  with  full 
and  clear  tables.  2.  An  analysis  of  the  system  with  reference  to  our  system 
of  public  instruction.  3.  An  exhaustive  report  upon  the  subject,  of  about  250 
pages,  made  by  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams  fifty  years  since.  A  lecture  by  Sir 
John  Hei-schell  upon  the  Pendulum,  the  Yard,  and  the  Metre.  It  is  a  book 
of  especial  value  to  teachers. 

My  Apixgi  Kixodom:  with  Life  in  the  Great  Sahara.  By  Paul  Du  Chaillu. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     Portland :  Loriug,  Short  it  Harmon. 

Young  people  who  have  read  any  of  the  previous  works  of  this  author  will 

hardly  need  to  be  told  that  they  will  find  a  rich  treat  in  this  volume.    It  is  a 

narrative  of  the  authors  travels  and  adventures  in  Africa,  and  is  replete 

with  the  most  thrilling  interest     Its  illustrations  are  very  fine,  and  the  style 

of  the  book  every  way  attractive. 

The  Chemical  Forced;  Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity.  By  T.  R  Pvnchon, 
Professor  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.  Hartford:  O.  D.  Case  & 
Co.     Portland :  Atwell  &  Co. 

The  above  topics  are  very  minutely  treated  in  all  their  applications,  in  a 

volume  of  more  than  .500  pages  of  small  type. .  It  is  pretty  full  for  ordinary 

classes,  but  well  adapted  for  colleges,  and  those  institutions  who  devote 

considerable  time  to  the  sciences.    The  illustrations  are  very  fine.    Teachers 

win  find  it  a  valuable  book  for  the  table,  and  for  reference. 
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The  Stort  of  the  Rocks.  A  Fourteen  Weeks'  Course  ix  Popular 
Geology.  By  J.  Dormaii  Steele.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
Mr.  Steele  is  known  as  the  author  of  three  other  books  in  the  sciences, 
which  have  had  a  very  extensive  introduction  and  use.  In  the  present  work 
he  has  produced  what  has  lonj?  been  a  desideratum  in  this  most  fascinating 
science.  Omitting  the  unimportant  minutias,  and  making  bafc  slight  use  of 
terms  exclusively  technical,  he  has  outlined  the  essential  features  of  the 
science  in  popular  form,  and  made  a  book  which  can  be  used  by  a  class  of 
pupils  to  whom  the  study  has  been  comparatively  inaccessible  heretofore,  on 
account  of  the  dryness  and  repulsive  character  of  the  text-books  used.  A 
favor  equally  great  has  been  conferred  upon  teachers,  who  will  find  in  this  a 
book  which  will  aid  and  not  embarrass  them  in  their  labors.  The  analysis  of 
the  subject  is  remarkably  clear,  and  the  treatment  of  the  several  topics  ex- 
ceedingly felicitous.  A  good  service  has  been  done  for  geology,  and  for 
teachers  and  schools. 

Advextukes  of  a  Young  Naturalist.  By  Lucien  Biart.  New  York: 
Harper  ct  Brothers.    Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

Whoever  begins  this  book  will  be  pretty  sure  to  read  it  through  to  the  last 

page,  and  then  wish  there  were  more  of  it,  although  it  comprises  about  five 

hundred  pages.    The  scene  of  the  adventures  is  in  Mexico,  and  the  narrative 

is  of  the  most  interesting  and  thrilling  kind.    It  is  very  entertaining  reading 

for  young  and  old. 

The  Bottom  of  the  Sea.  By  L.  Sonrel.  New  York :  Clias.  Scribner  &  Co, 
Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

This  is  another  of  Mr.  Scribner's  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders.  It  is  very 
popular  in  style,  elegantly  and  fully  illustrated,  and  gives  much  useful  and 
entertaining  information  about  the  sea ;  its  depth,  color,  temperature,  inhab- 
itants, natural  features  and  wonders,  etc.  These  volumes  seem  to  increase 
in  interest  with  every  new  issue. 

Books  and  Reading  ;  or,  What  Books  shall  I  read,  and  how  shall  I  read 
them?  By  Noah  Porter.  New  York:  Chas.  Scribner  &  Co.  Portland: 
Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

The  author  of  this  book,  who  is  a  professor  in  Yale  College,  is  a  distin- 
guished scholar  in  English  literature,  and  competent  to  give  judicious  coun- 
sel upon  the  subject  of  reading.  In  this  work  of  nearly  400  pages,  he  discusses 
books,  the  dffferent  kind  of  books,  newspapers,  and  periodicals,  the  object  of 
reading,  what  to  read,  how  to  read  with  profit,  etc  ,  etc.  It  will  be  a  great 
help  to  readers,  and  to  those  teachers  especially  who  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  give  counsel  to  othei-s  upon  the  subject. 

Outlines  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy.  By  Rev.  J.  Clark 
Murray.    Boston:  (rould  &  Lincoln.    Portland:  Hoy t,  Fogg  &  Breed. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  was  a  giant  in  the  department  of  metiphysics.     The 

extent  to  which  his  views  have  been  adopted  in  this  country,  and  the  fiict 

that  his  previously  published  works  are  quite  voluminous,  will  render  this 

volume  timely  and  acceptable.    It  will  not  only  furnish  the  student  with  a 
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good  outline  of  Hamilton's  system,  but  will  iilso  be  sufficient  for  a  text-book 
in  the  study  of  meutal  science. 

A  RnETORiCAi.  Grammar  of  the  ExGi.isn  L-Vxguage.  Ky  D.  II.  Crutten- 
den.  New  York:  J.  M.  Bradstreettt  Son. 
Professor  Cruttenden  is  well  known  in  this  State  as  a  lecturer  at  tlie  insti- 
tutes. He  has  a  system  of  lan.cru^rre,  and  a  method  of  teachinji  it.  somewhat 
peculiar.  There  can  be  no  question  but  his  book  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
useful  matter,  and  that  he  has  made  his  analysis  of  language  complete.  We 
must  give  the  book  a  more  careful  examination  before  we  can  speak  further 
of  it;  but  we  earnestly  commend  it  to  a  careful  examination  by  teachers. 

Wilt>son's  Xkw  Si^ELLER  AXD  ANALYZER.  By  Maicius  Willson.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Mr.  Willson  has  prepared  a  baok,  of  not  large  size,  which  will  serve  not 
only  as  a  speller,  but  will  aid  the  teacher  in  the  derivation,  formation,  and 
use  of  word.s.  It  has  some  new  features  in  it,  and  is  as  full  of  matter  as  an 
«gff  is  of  meat. 

Composition  and  RnETOEic.  By  James  R.  Boyd.  Xew  I'oik :  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co. 

This  book  is  not  new.  but  has  been  for  some  time  in  use  in  schools.  It 
devotes  considci-able  space  to  the  subject  of  writing,  and  to  the  higher  de- 
partments of  grammar.  It  is  clear,  and  quite  practical  in  its  treatment  and 
application  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric. 

Independent  Second  Reader.  By  J.  Madison  Watson.  New  York:  A.  S. 
Barnes  «.t  Co. 

Another  elegant  volume  of  the  Independent  Series,  well  illustrated,  with 

fair,  marked  type,  and  excellent  reading  matter. 

Greek  PifAXi.«,  or  Greek  for  Begiuuei-s.  By  J.  A.  Spencer.  New  York: 
Ivison,  illaktman,  Taylor  »i  Co. 

A  book  for  bcginneis  in  Greek,  with  the  elementary  forms  of  inflection, 

reading  exercises,  vocabulary,  etc.     A  well  prepared  and  uselul  manual. 

Pcss-Cat  Mew;  and  other  Stories  for  my  Children.  By  E.  H.  Kiiatchbull 
Hugesscn.  New  York:,  Harper  &  Brothers.  Portland:  Loring,  Short 
&  Harmon. 

A  very  timely  book  for  the  holidays,  containing  some  twenty  or  more 

charming  stories  which  will  fiiscinate  the  young  folks.    Tliey  are  told  in  a 

style  which  will  be  very  taking  with  the  children,  and,  very  likely,  to  some 

who  are  not  children.     The  illusti-ations  are  veiy  appropriate. 

Morning  and  Evening  Exercises;  from  tlie  writings  of  Rev.  Hen-y  Ward 
Eeeclier.  Edited  liy  Lvmnn  Abbott.  New  Y'oik:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Portland:  Lining.  Sliort*  Harmon. 

The  title  of  this  volume  expresses,  very  well,  its  character.  For  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  of  each  day  in  the  ye.^r  it  has  a  short  text  of  Scripture,  fol- 
lowed by  an  appropriate  extract  from  Mr.  Beecher's  seniions  or  other  relig- 
ious writings,  to  wliich  tliere  is  occasionally  added  a  fragment  of  a  liymn  or 
poem.  The  ivlca  is  a  happy  one,  and  the  editor  has  done  his  work  judicious- 
ly.   The  intlueuco  of  the  book  will  be  elevating. 
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On  The  Tjiati.  of  the  War.      By  Alexander  Innes  Shand.     New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.     Portland  :  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  correspondent  of  the  London  limes,  and  his 

sketches  are  exceedingly  racy,  fresh,  and  entertaining. 

The  Eclectic,  for  January,  is  at  hand,  and  is  a  very  good  one  for  sub- 
scribers to  commence  with.  It  contains  a  steel  engraving  called  "  The 
Florentine  Poet,"  and  has  no  less  than  twenty  different  articles;  among 
which  are  American  Humor,  The  Present  Condition  of  China,  Bulwer's  Life 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  The  Sun's  Corona,  Bianca  Capello,  The  Fiji  Islands  in- 
1808,  18G9,  and  1870,  Sketches  of  the  War,  Pins,  Tyndall  on  Imagination  in 
Science,  Military  Genius,  German  Constancy,  three  or  four  excellent  poems, 
a  serial  story,  and  many  other  excellent  papers,  besides  the  editor's  depart- 
ment. The  Eclectic  is  published  by  E.  R.  Pelton,  108  Fulton  Street.  New 
York.  Price,  $5  per  year;  single  copies  45  cents.  Libei-al  terras  are  offered 
to  agents  and  getters  up  of  clubs.    We  club  with  the  Eclectic. 

The  Penxsylvania  School  Journal,  for  many  years  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Burrowes,  formerly  State  superintendent  of  schools,  but  now  at 
the  head  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  that  State,  has  passed  into  new 
hands.  The  present  State  superintendent,  Mr.  J.  P.  Wickersham  takes 
charge  of  it,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey.  The  Journal  has  done  a  good 
work,  and  we  may  well  anticipate  a  first-class  journal  under  its  present 
management. 

Haepeb  fob  January,  certainly  makes  a  good  beginning  for  the  new 
year.  Opening  with  an  old  Christmas  Carol  with  an  illustrated  border,  it 
has,  for  illustrated  articles.  Folk-life  in  Sweden ;  The  Passion  Play  in  Ober- 
ammergan  in  1870;  Frederick  the  Great;  The  Dolliver  Family;  The  Young 
Naturalist  in  Mexico;  Anne  Furness;  The  Voice  of  Christmas  Past,  and 
much  other  good  reading.     It  is  one  of  the  best  numbers  ever  issued. 

LiPPiNcaTT's  for  the  new  year  is  rich  and  racy.  The  Red  Fox;  An  Ameri- 
can's Christmas  in  Paris;  Irene;  Scribbles  about  Rio;  Boys,  etc.  are  among 
the  best  papers.  The  publishers  give  assurance  of  making  it  a  most  excel- 
lent magazine  for  the  coming  year. 

Frank  Leslie's  Lady's  Magazine  ani>  Gazette  of  Fashion  for  Janu- 
ary must  be  a  favorite  with  the  ladies  and  those  who  wish  to  keep  pace  with 
the  good  styles,  etc.  Its  large  fashion  plate,  and  other  illustrations,  and  a 
variety  of  reading,  will  be  likely  to  furnish  something  valuable  for  all  kinds 
of  people. 

The  American  Naturalist  for  December  has  many  valuable  papers,  and 
among  tliein  are  The  Flora  of  the  Prairies;  Distribution  of  the  Marino  Shells 
of  Florida;  Tlie  Borers  of  certain  Shade  Trees;  Spring-time  on  the  Yukon, 
etc. 

The  Old  Fjianklin  Almanac  for  1871  is  published  by  A.  Winch,  Phila- 
delphia, and  besides  the  usual  features  of  an  almanac,  contains  much  useful 
matter. 
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Akthur's  Lady's  Home  ilAGAzrsE  for  January  is  already  on  our  table, 
and  fills  the  liberal  promise  made  in  tbe  announcement  for  1871.  The  col- 
ored steel  fashion  plate  is  one  of  the  finest  we  have  seen ;  the  rich  Cartoon 
entitled  *'  The  Skein  Winders,"  is  a  picture  of  high  artistic  beauty,  and  gives 
elegance  and  character  to  this  "  Queen  of  the  Lady's  Magazines."  "  Grand- 
pa's Darling,"  '•  Going  to  School,"  and  "  Coming  from  School,'"  are  three 
charming  pictures.  In  elegance,  beauty,  and  attractive  reading,  Artitub's 
Lady's  Home  Magazine  claims  to  lead  all  others  of  its  class.  Send  to  the 
publishers,  T.  S.  Arthur  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  stamp  for  postage,  and 
get  a  January  number  as  a  sample.    Terms,  $2  a  year. 

The  Childijex's  Houij. — Here  we  have  the  January  number  of  this  mag- 
azine, with  its  wealth  of  sweet  pictures,  and  its  supplement  of  "Christmas 
Carols."  The  "  Hour  "  is  conceded  on  all  hands  to  be  the  purest,  sweetest, 
and  most  beautiful  periodical  for  children  in  the  world.  Mothers  and  fathers, 
take  it  for  your  little  ones.  Let  its  tender  and  benign  influence  come 
monthly  to  your  children.  It  will  do  them  good.  Send  $1.25  to  T.  S.  Arthur 
&  Sons,  Philadelphia,  and  get  it  for  their  Holiday  present.  Specimen  num- 
bers sent  free,  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  for  postage. 

The  Publishers  of  Littell's  Livixg  Age  announce  tliat  they  will 
begin,  with  the  new  year,  the  publication  of  a  serial  story,  entitled  "  Seed- 
Time  and  Hardest,  or  During  My  Apprenticeship,"  translated  specially  for 
them  from  the  Platt-deutsch  of  the  distinguished  poet  and  novelist,  Fritz 
Renter.  No  German  author  of  the  present  time  is  more  popular  in  his 
own  country  than  Renter,  and  by  many  he  is  considered  "  the  most  popular 
German  writer  of  the  last  half  century."  His  stories  are  written  in  Platt- 
deutsch,  a  dialect  of  North  Germany.  The  story  in  question  is  said  to  be  one 
of  his  best  works,  giving  us  a  charming  acquaintance  with  the  quaint,  inter- 
esting Platt-deutsch  people.  The  publication  of  the  translation  is  announced 
to  be  begun  in  the  first  number  of  The  Livixg  Age  for  ISTl,  and  to  be  con- 
tinued from  week  to  week  until  it  is  completed. 

The  Living  Age  for  1871  will  also  contain  serial  stories  by  George  Mac- 
Donald  and  other  distinguished  English  authors,  together  with  the  usual 
amount  of  the  best  scientific  and  literary  matter  of  the  day,  making  in  aU 
more  than  three  thousand  large  pages  of  reading  matter  a  year.  Published 
by  Littell  &  Gay,  Boston. 

Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston.  We  are  indebted  to 
Superintendent  Philbrick  for  a  copy  of  this  good-sized  and  well-printed  vol- 
ume. The  report  of  the  committee  discusses  the  subject  of  corporal  punish, 
ment  The  two  semi-annual  reports  of  Mr.  Philbrick  have  already  been 
noticed  in  a  former  number  of  this  journal.  The  topical  and  other  statisti- 
cal matter  is  quite  full,  and  there  are  several  views  and  plans  of  new  school 
buildings. 

The  Medical  Record,  published  by  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  New  York,  is  a 
very  excellent  journal  for  the  physician  and  student. 
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Maine  Register  %•  1871.    Compiled  by  Edmund  S,  Hoy t.    Portland :  Hoyt 
Fogg  &  Breed. 

The  second  annual  volume  of  this  useful  manual  is  issued  in  good  style. 
It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  upon  State  and  National  matters  in 
very  accessible  form.  Indeed,  it  is  marvellous  how  Mr.  Hoyt  has  compressed 
so  mucli  into  one  small  volume.  Even  a  complete  list  of  town  officers  is 
given  througliont  tlie  State.  A  good  calendar  for  eacli  month  is  furnished, 
and  a  blank  space  for  memoranda.  In  paper  covers,  price  5!)  cents.  Some 
copies  are  bound  in  boards,  and  contain,  in  addition,  a  township  map  of  the 
IState,  revised  especially  for  this  work,  and  upon  the  back  folds  of  tlie  map 
there  is  printed  a  complete  guide  to  all  the  railroads,  stage  routes,  and  steam- 
boat routes  in  the  State.  Price,  $1.2.5.  There  ought  to  be  a  copy  of  this 
book  in  every  family  and  school-house  in  Maine.  It  would  be  money  well 
invested. 

THE  BEST  thing  any  person  can  do  is  to  obtain  three  new  subscribers  for 
the  Journal  of  Education,  and  send  us  the  pay  for  his  own  and  theirs, 
six  dollars,  and  receive  the  above  inestimable  book  bound  in  paper  covers, 
one  for  himself  and  one  for  each  of  his  subscribers.  For  four  now  subscrib- 
ers and  $j,  I  will  send  one  copy  of  the  board  covered  edition  with  map.  See 
advertisement  on  another  page. 

Map  of  Maine,  13  by  17  inches,  infolded  in  board  covers,  pocket  size, 
just  published  by  Hoyt,  Fogg  &  Breed,  Booksellers,  Portland,  price  50  centa, 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  sending  a  new  subscriber  with  $1.50. 

Among  our  religious  exchanges,  there  is  none  that  we  read  with  more  sat- 
isfaction than  the  Metuodist.  It  is  a  well-edited  paper,  whose  influence 
in  the  t\imily  must  be  every  way  good. 

Lippincott's  Universal,  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Biooraphy  and 
Mythology  has  been  issued  to  No.  17,  bringing  the  alphabetical  subjects 
down  to  IlanilUon.  This  will  be  a  very  valuable  work  for  the  scholar  and 
family. 

The  American  Farmer,  published  at  Rochester,  New  York,  has  been 
merged  in  a  very  good-looking  weekly  called  the  Amsrlcan  Rural  Home. 
Like  its  predecessor,  it  has  an  excellent  educational  department. 

The  People's  Literary  Companion  is  the  name  of  a  largo  monthly 
paper  published  by  E.  C.  Allen  &  Co.,  Augusta,  at  75  cents  per  year,  and  an 
excellent  premium  picture  is  given  to  new  subscribers. 

Scbibneh's  Monthly  has  become  an  established  success.  The  contents 
of  the  .January  number  are  the  best  of  its  issue.  Its  reading  is  varied  and 
good,  and  its  illustrations  numerous  and  well  done. 

Work  and  Play,  published  by  Milton  Bradley  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass., 
is  good  for  December. 

The  Youth's  Companion  continues  to  be  a  sterling  paper  for  youth.  Its 
tone  is  always  healthy. 

Tjie  Amkuic/VN  Journal  of  Microscopy  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly 
devoted  to  microscopic  science,  and  published  at  Chicago,  at  $1  per  year. 

The  Boy's  and  Girl's  Weekly,  published  by  the  same,  has  a  variety  of 
illustrations  and  reading  which  must  please  the  young  folks. 
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Vick's  Flokal  Guide  for  1371,  is  a  m\;;nificent  pamphlet  of  IDO  pages 
fine  tinted  paper,  illustrated  with  3X)  wood  engi-aviujjs,  representing  almost 
every  desirable  flower  and  vegetable,  with  two  pages  of  beautiful  colored 
Petuni;«.  The  descriptions  of  the  flowers  and  manner  of  cultivation  is  just 
what  every  one  needs  who  attempts  anything  in  the  way  of  flowers  or  vegeta- 
bles.   The  first  edition  of  loD.OOO  copies  is  ready  to  send  out. 

NOW  TAKE  NOTICE,  we  will  send  a  copy  of  this  beautiful 
pamphlet  free  to  every  subscriber  who  sends  us  the  pay  for  the  Jourxal  of 
Education  to  January,  1ST2,  and  a  3  cent  stamp,  during  tliis  month 
of  January. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

to  work  for  the  Joubxal  of  Educatiox.  The  most  of  the  premiums  only 
hold  for  the  month  of  January.  It  will  only  require  one  new  subscriber 
from  each  one  we  now  have,  to  double  the  list.  One  hour  devoted  to  get- 
ting new  subscribers  by  our  present  patrons  would  put  the  Jouuxai,  onto  a 
paying  basis.    Who  will  not  give  that  much? 


Teachers  wanting  situations:,  and  tho«*  in  want  of  tpach^r?.  can  havo  notices  like  those  b^ 
low  published  tlir^e  months  or  injre../r''e.  by  addres.«in.s  either  of  the  undersi;rned  committee, 
•tatinz  deiiiiitely  their  want-i,  &c.,  and,  if  an  ausvrer  U  expected,  inclosinjf  a  stamp. 

A.  E.  Chasb,  Cliairman.  Portland;  C.  C.  Rounds.  Karuiiogton;  J.  S.  Babileli.,  Lewiston; 
W.  U.  L.vMBKUr,  Augusta:  U.  T.  FLbTciiEU,  Castjne. 

TEACHEB9    ^FAIVTIIVG    8ITI7ATIO:V8. 

^^Any  teacher  wishing  any  notice  inserted  most  renew  their  application. 


CLUBBING    WITH    MAGAZINES. 

We  will  supply  either  of  the  following  Periodica's  or  Rooks  and  the  Journal  of  Edocatlon 
one'  year,  for  paym"nt  strictly  in  advance  one  year,  for  the  suinj  named,  the  figured  lu  pureo- 
thesis  being  the  regular  price  of  each : 

S 1 .0.50.     Webster's  Illustrated  Unabridged  Dictionary  {812.00). 
SS..'i».     LitteU's  Liring  Age  {"SOO). 

Sti.OO.     U'ebstf-r's  Xational  PictorUxl  Dirtionari/  {S6.00). 
S.5.5!>.     The  Xation  (So.OO),  Ecerij  Saturday  (So.OO). 
!at5.09.     Eclectic  .\fiia-ine  [So.OO). 
Si'S:i.     The  AppUtons-  Journal {^4. 00). 
$4.7.3.    Atlantic  Mmth'tj  ($4.00). H irpers'  N'ew  ^rr>nthh|  {S4.00).  Hxrpers'  Weekly  (S4.00). 

Ladies'  Ba-.aar  14.00),  or  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Xetcspaper  (4.00). 
^A.^id.     The  American  SatHra/ist  (.<!4.00). 

94. OO.     Godey's  Ladi/'s  Book  (S3.00).  or  TTie  Scientific  American  ($3.00). 
S3. 50.    Phrenolof/ical  Journal  and  Packard's  Montldii  (S3.00),  Xew   Vorb  Independent 

(82.50),  Demnrest's  Monthly  Magazine  (■■io.dO),  Ladies'  Friend  ($2.50),  or  The 

Adcance  (S2.50). 

§3.3.5.     Olirer  Optic's  Magazine  {.S2.50)  leeeklt/  or  monthly. 
3.00.     Our  Young  Folks  (82.00),  Peterson  n  Ladies'  Magazine  (82.00),  Jtiverside  Echo 
(S1.50).    Portland  Transcript  (82  Otti.     Hull's  Journal  of  Health  (S2. 00). 
S^.SO.    Arthur's  Home  Magazine  (S2.00).r:ood  Health  (82  00).  or  Herald  of  Health  (82.00). 
S-.i.30.     The  .Manufacturer  and  Builder  ( -iJO).  Xafinnal  Sabbath  School  Teacher  (S1.50), 

Dimnrest's  Youni  Americ.i  (81.50),  or  The  Nursery  (31.50). 
9'.2.40.     Arthur's  Children'. *  Ilnir  (81.50). 
^i.'i^.     The  Little  Corporal  (81.00). 

^•i.OO.     Wood's  Hou.tehold  Mafjazine  (81.00),  or  The  Little  Chitf. 
8 1  .SO.     The  School  Festival  {.50). 
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An  Agent  is  wanted  in  every  town 

to  sell  this  edition,  and  also  to  report  statistics  for  next  year. 


a^^LIBERAL     INDUCEMENTS     OFFERED.  ==®! 


A  good  chance  for  teachers  especially,  to  get  in  extra  profit. 

Address  H.  A.  McKENNEY  &  CO, 

GENBRAL  AGBNTS, 
2  ELM  STREET,       -       -       -       -       PORTLAND. 

BLANK  CERTIFICATES  FOR  TEACHERS 

FURNISHED  STIVERINTENDING  SCHOOZ  COMMITTEES, 

by  mail,  two  cents  each. 

PORTLAND,    ME. 

CATALOGUES,    PAMPHLETS, 

TO^\^N    HEPORTS, 

A.1ST>     EVERY     ItI]VI>     OF     miNTIjVO 

— raOMPTLY  EXECCTKB  BY — 

B.    THURSTON   dg   CO., 

PORTLAND. 
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A.    A.    "NVOODBRIDG-E,    Editor    for    February. 


Vol.  V.  FEBRUARY,  1871.  No.  2. 


LANGUAGE.— No.  1. 

In  reviewing  the  first  three  articles  in  the  December  number  of 
the  Massachusetts  Teacher,  we  were  struck  with  the  advance  made^ 
during  the  last  decade,  by  our  vanguard  of  live  teachers  in  the  march 
toward  the  goal  of  natural  methods  of  teaching.  "Adam  Ben 
Thorn's "  method  of  presenting  grammar  to  beginners  shows  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  though  some  points,  in  our  humble  opinion,  lie 
open  to  criticism. 

He  begins,  by  showing  in  a  simple  manner,  the  difference  between 
the  name  and  the  thing. 

He  writes  the  word  ^bird''''  upon  the  board,  and  asks,  "-What  is 
that?""  Class:  ''A  bird.''  (Then  clapping  his  hands)  «TFAy  does 
not  the  bird  flu  f'  Class :  "But  that  is  not  a  real  bird,  only  the  name 
bird."  The  object  is  thus  at  once  gained,  and  the  relation  of  idea  to 
the  thing,  and  thence  to  the  nam,e  is  shown.  But  here  we  think  he 
oversteps  the  mark,  and  leaves  philosophy  for  dogmatism,  by  saying, 
"All  words  which  are  names  are  called  nouns  in  grammar."  To 
illustrate:  the  teacher  may  wish  to  give  an  idea  of  an  action;  then 
the  word  naming  the  action  must  be  a  noun.  "  Bird  flies,"  The  word 
"bird"  is  the  name  of  the  thing,  the  word  "flies,"  the  name  of  the  action, 
and,  by  the  same  process  of  reasoning,  a  noun.    Now  if  the  province 
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of  English  grammar  is  to  teach  us  to  write  and  speak  the  English 
language  correctly,  why  not  illustrate  all  the  uses  of  words,  as  he,  in 
a  very  able  manner,  began  to  do,  then  name  them  according  to  their 
uses  ? 

"Adam  Ben  Thorn"  proceeds  by  saying,  that,  in  a  few  weeks, 
beginners  will  readily  distinguish  all  the  parts  of  speech,  and  give 
words  their  proper  names.  But  let  us  see.  We  will  use  the  stove  as 
an  object,  and  write  the  word  "stove"  upon  the  board.  "What  part 
of  speech  is  that?"  "A  noun."  We  will  then  write  the  sentence, 
"  The  whale  stove  the  boat,"  or  the  phrase,  "  stove  coal."  Will  not 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  become  confused  ?  Again,  he  has  learned  that 
."and  is  a  conjunction."  Now  let  us  write  the  sentence,  "And  is  a 
conjunction."  What  part  of  speech  is  and  in  this  sentence  ?  Again, 
"Mr.  Wells'  well  is  well  filled  with  well-water,"  etc.,  etc., — will  the 
class  readily  give  the  different  parts  of  speech  in  this  sentence,  if 
they  have  learned  their  names  by  any  other  means  than  that  derived 
from  a  knowledge  of  their  constructive  uses  in  a  sentence  ? 

Now  we  will  leave,  for  an  hour,  the  school-room  of  our  respected 
teacher,  Mr.  "Adam  Ben  Thorn,"  and  step  into  the  school  where 
"Uncle  David"  has  just  called  a  class  of  beginners  in  the  study  of 
language,  or,  if  you  please,  grammar. 

He  seems  to  pass  over  very  much  the  same  ground  as  our  aid 
friend,  save  this ;  1st.  He  is  more  particular  that  no  error  is  inculcated 
on  the  start,  that  may  confuse  the  mind  in  after  lessons  ;  he  not  only 
gives  the  distinction  between  things  and  their  names,  but  he  proceeds 
clearly,  from  the  thirig  to  the  idea^  the  picture,  the  spoken  name,  the 
%oritten  natne,  being  careful  that  each  step  is  clearly  understood.  2d. 
He  gives  no  names  as  parts  of  speech,  as  yet,  but  is  endeavoring  to 
aid  the  class  in  finding  the  different  uses  of  words  in  the  expression 
of  different  ideas,  groups  of  ideas,  and  thoughts,  making  the 
principles  of  proper  expression  as  clearly  understood  by  the  child  of 
eight  years,  as  by  one  of  fifteen.  At  a  subsequent  lesson  we  see,  first, 
a  review  of  the  field  already  passed,  then  the  words,  "house," 
«  white,"  "  this,"  "  the,"  "  runs,"  "  walks,"  "  that,"  "  tall,"  «  horse,"  etc., 
written  upon  the  board  as  ^'' names  or  expressions  of  ideas^  We  see 
the  woi'ds  "  white  horse  "  placed  in  such  relative  position  that  an  idea 
of  relation  is  at  once  felt ;  the  word  "  white "  standing  as  an  idea 
subordinate  to  the  pi-imary  idea  expressed  by  the  word  "  horse,"  and 
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thus  forming  a  phrase  or  the  expression  of  a  group  of  ideas.  Again; 
"  The  white  horse  runs,"  and  thus  an  idea  of  action  is  introduced. 
The  teacher  walks  across  the  floor ;  the  idea  is  caught,  and  the  namey 
"walks,"  is  put  upon  the  board.  Now  if  there  is  an  action  there 
must  be  an  actor,  and  the  little  ones,  glowing  with  enthusiasm,  cry 
out,  "-Horse  is  the  actor,  runs  is  the  action;  f(?ac/<(?r  is  the  actor, 
walks  is  the  action.''^  We  hear  nothing  of  nouns  and  verbs,  subjects 
and  predicates,  but  the  principles  have  been  mastered  and  are  theirs. 

Uncle  David  proceeds  thus  in  a  synthetic  and  scientific  manner  to 
construct  sentences,  as  resultants  of  thoughts  or  requirements  to 
express  them,  rather  than  follow  the  sinuosities  of  the  old  paths, 
leading  from  the  word  language  to  the  thought  (if  so  be  that  the  pupil 
ever  find  it),  believing  the  pupil  who  builds,  or  puts  the  parts 
together,  will,  when  necessary,  be  able  to  take  apart  the  structure 
and  explain  its  elements. 

When  is  clearly  understood  the  three  primary  ideas  of  a  thought, 
viz.,  actor,  action,  and  the  receiver  of  the  action,  illustrated  by  a 
score  of  sentences,  the  next  need  of  an  expression  for  the  idea  of 
relation  is  shown.  Please  keep  in  mind  that  the  idea  of  relation, 
that  shown  and  felt  by  position  of  words  has  been  understood  from 
the  first.  Perhaps  the  expression  for  the  following  thought  is  given  : 
"  John  gave  Henry  a  dollar." 

Teacher. — «  Class  name  the  word  expressing  the  actor." 

Class. — "  The  word  naming  the  actor  is  Johnr 

Teacher.—^'-  Action  ?  " 

Class. — "  The  word  naming  the  action  is  gaveP 

Teacher. — "  Receiver  ?  " 

Class. — "  The  word  naming  the  receiver  is  Henry.** 

Teacher. — '<Did  John  give  away  Henry?" 

Class.—"'  No,  sir ;  he  gave  the  dollar." 

Teacher. — "Some  one  express  the  same  thought  in  a  different 
form." 

Some  one  writes,  "John  gave  a  dollar  to  Henry."  The  receiver  is 
at  once  seen  to  be  "dollar."  The  point  is  gained,  and  now  the 
indirect  object,  or  something  related  to'  the  action  indirectly,  is 
clearly  shown. 

Now  a  sharp  review  follows,  that  all  may  be  sure  of  the  ground 
gained,  and  the  fourth  use  of  words  named — relators. 
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Primary.  -; 


Secondary.  < 


Also  is  seen  that  Henry  and  gave  are  the  words  related,  and  these 
expressions  of  relation  in  every  possible  form  are  presented  objectively, 
until  they  feel  their  uses.  But  enough  has  been  said  of  his  manner 
of  presentation  ;  it  results  in  finding  the  following  uses  of  words  aa 
expressions  of  ideas : 

1st.  Actor. 
2d.  Action. 

3d.  Receiver  (of  the  action),  or  1st  object. 
4th.  Relator. 

5th.  Second  Objects  (or  indirect  objects). 
6th.  Adjuncts. 
7th.  Personators.    • 
8th.  Connectors. 
9th.  Exclamatives. 
The  following  sentence  will  show  their  uses : 

971  2  34«64«« 

"  Alas !  My  soul  hath  received  affliction  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 

»  7  6  4  7 

but  He  alone  hath  saved  me." 

1  ^^  8  ■       , 

6  146  8  2  486 

"  The  cavalry  of  the  enemy  galloped  over  the  plain." 

"Plain,"  the  indii'ect  object  of  the  action  "galloped,"  and  not  the 
receiver  of  the  action,  because  related  to  the  action  by  the  relator 
"  over."  Enemy  is  an  adjunct,  not  being  related  to  the  action  bi/  the 
relator,  but  to  the  first  primary  idea. 

But  enough  of  Uncle  David  for  this  number.  To  sum  up  in  brief, 
he  proceeds  synthetically  through  the  "logic"  and  "constructive 
rhetoric"  of  language  to  grammar,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  the  only 
philosophical  method  of  presentation. 

A  point  worthy  of  notice  is  the  manner  of  recitation.  The  pupil  is 
made  to  recite  the  question  and  answer  combined,  and  not  merely  an 
elliptical  answer  to  a  question.  Thus  a  power  of  language  is  gained, 
and  self-reliance  in  explaining,  a  principle,  altogether  lost  in  the  "  I 
and  you  "  method.  a.  a.  w. 


Firmness  of  character  should  ever  be  blended  with  suavity  of  man- 
ners. 

Suspect  a  tale-bearer,  and  trust  him  not. 
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"LET  NATURE  BE  YOUR  TEACHER." 

The  natural  scieDces  have  never  received  their  share  of  attention 
in  our  common  schools.  The  order  of  studies  are  so  arranged  (or 
confused),  that,  like  the  utility  people  of  the  stage,  though  very 
necessary  to  the  play,  are  seldom  able  to  inspire  the  house  with  any 
great  enthusiasm. 

Now  the  craft  all  agree  that  the  concrete  should  precede  the 
abstract ;  and,  if  ever,  certainly  when  the  child-mind  is  receiving  its 
first  unfoldings.  If  ever  that  philosophy  is  indispensable,  it  is  in  the 
primary  school.  "  Give  the  mind  food  suitable  to  its  capacities  "  is  a 
truism  harped  by  educators,  too  many  of  whom,  like  guide-boards, 
forever  point  the  way,  but  never  go  themselves. 

Now  the  operations  of  a  child's  mind  can  never  be  forced,  at  first, 
in  any  direction,  but  it  may  be  induced.  The  mind  must  first  be  led 
through  flowery  paths,  to  give  it  the  desired  inspiration,  the  thirst  for 
excellence. 

Show  it,  at  least,  the  spires  of  the  distant  city,  if  you  ever  expect  it 
to  enter  therein.  Set  not  the  path  too  thick  with  thorns ;  enough 
will  be  encountered  in  the  later  journey,  when  the  paths  leading 
through  duty  and  inclination  shall  coincide, — a  result  of  this  same 
early  training, — and  incentives  have  resulted  in  noble  resolutions  to 
grapple  with  the  most  disheartening  obstacles. 

"  Discipline  ? "  Oh  yes,  that  word  we  have  heard  before ;  it  is 
used  occasionally  as  the  "  first,  secondly,  and  lastly  "  of  arguments  by 
some  who,  willfully  or  otherwise,  continue  to  misunderstand  the 
whole  tenor  of  arguments  urged  for  the  natural  order  of  studies  and 
their  philosophical  presentation.  It  is  in  behalf  of  a  true  discipline 
that  we  appeal  for  just  this  thing.  The  study  of  the  natural  sciences, 
directed  by  a  teacher,  calls  out  the  brain,  eye,  and  hand  to  their  best 
and  most  delicate  performance,  and,  while  disciplining,  training  the 
pupil  to  arrange,  classify,  reason,  judge,  they  people  every  hour  of 
task  Avith  sweet  and  innocent  shapes,  that  "  glide  into "  their  "  inner 
musings." 

Their  introduction  into  the  lowest  grades  is  2yractical,  and  leads  the 
pupil,  be  he  ever  so  young,  at  once  among  organizations  and  laws 
that  will  ever  be  to  him  a  discipline  and  a  delight.  If  you  are  edu- 
cating for  time,  they  are  preeminently  practical,  imparting  information 
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concerning  the  furniture  of  our  physical  abode.  If  you  ai-e  educating 
for  eternity,  faith  lays  hold  on  a  firmer  foundation,  through  sugges- 
tions and  proofs  numberless  of  the  First  Great  Cause.  We  know  it 
is  their  province  to  catch  us  up  while  pondering  over  the  tangible  of 
earth,  to  a  new  atmosphere  within  the  calm  chambers  of  meditation, 
from  which  the  woi-ld  recedes  and  drops  off  into  silence.  There  is 
use  in  them,  and  that,  too,  in  the  primary  school.  Their  alphabet  is 
as  simple  as  the  alphabet  of  the  mother  tongue,  and  appeals  more 
directly  to  the  perceptive  faculty.  Our  order  of  studies  is  too  much 
like  some  chimneys,  built  bottom  up,  giving  the  pupil,  after  being 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  study  in  the  abstract  and  books  in  the 
concrete,  an  invitation  to  enter  the  charming  realms  of  the  natural 
■  sciences.     Only  a  few  nibble  at  the  bait,  still  less  are  caught. 

God  never  designed  that  his  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  " 
should  be  met  with  crosses  from  A  B  C  to  cube  root.  There  may 
be  no  royal  road  to  learning,  but  a  pretty  good  highway  is  being 
opened  up  over  the  Delectable  Mountains  of  the  natural  order  of 
studies.  I  glory  in  the  sincerity  of  that  English  divine  who  said, 
"  Work  that  is  performed  for  some  noble  end  is  noble ;  but  work  for 
the  sake  of  work  alone,  is  no  more  noble  than  is  the  Hindoo  penance 
of  swinging  on  the  hook."  Nor  does  this  idea  degrade  labor,  but  con- 
secrates it  to  noble  ends. 

We  have  said  the  scientific  course  should  commence  with  the  first 
week  in  school;  nor  should  it  cease  with  the  lower  grades.  As  the 
pupil  stops  not  at  his  alphabet,  or  learning  to  trace  the  hand  of  the 
Divine  while  studying  his  works,  so  lead  him  on  and  up,  increasing  in 
strength  and  appreciation  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good, 
until  the  infinity  of  science  shall  open  before  him,  luring  him  into  the 
paths  of  wisdom,  that  "  shall  bring  him  to  honor  when  he  doth 
embrace  her."  a.  a.  w. 


Statistics  of  Life. — The  yearly  mortality  of  the  globe  is  33,333,- 
333  persons.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  91,554  per  day,  3,730  per  hour,  62 
per  minute.  One-fourth  of  the  population  die  at  or  before  the  age 
of  seven  years.  One-half  at  or  before  seventeen  years.  Among 
10,000  persons,  one  arrives  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  one  in 
500  attains  the  age  of  ninety,  and  one  in  100  lives  to  the  age  of  sixty. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Bion's  maxim,  "Know  thyself"  has  been  accepted  as  referring 
entirely  to  the  "  ego,"  and  too  little  thought  has  been  bestowed  upon 
its  relation  to  the  container,  the  temple,  the  workshop  of  the  self 
implied.  Educators  are  too  often  remiss  in  this  department  of 
training^  our  youth.  The  mental  field  is  cultivated,  the  precious 
metal  wrought,  the  gem  cut  and  polished ;  while  the  hedge  is  broken 
down,  the  crucible  destroyed,  the  casket  crushed,  from  utter  neglect 
or  by  criminal  carelessness  in  the  operation. 

The  inter-relations  between  mind  and  matter  are  too  close  to 
admit  of  indifference  to  the  claims  of  either. 

We  all  admit  this,  but  how  many  believe  it?  All  may  admit  it, 
but  how  many  lie  out  on  its  demands,  and  practice  their  own 
precepts  ? 

As  much  is  it  the  duty  of  the  educator  to  regard  the  welfare  of  the 
bodies  intrusted  him,  as  to  seek  the  interests  of  the  indwellers ;  and, 
in  fact,  a  regard  for  the  former  directly  aids  the  development  of  the 
latter;  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  proper  training  of  the  former  is 
neglected  or  abused,  will  there  result  a  crippling  of  the  energies  of 
the  latter,  producing  a  weak,  unstable,  non-reasoning  intellection,  or, 
perhaps,  a  mind  although  powerful,  yet  unsafe,  prejudiced,  erratic. 
Some  of  the  conditions  of  tenancy  made  by  the  body  to  the  indweller 
are,  that  proper  means  for  its  development  shall  be  supplied. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  will  not  nourish  the  plant  unless  that  plant 
have  a  home  in  the  soil;  no  more  will  the  light  of  wisdom  be 
received  as  nutriment  for  the  intellect,  through  a  dwarfed  and  sickly 
body. 

Let  us  not  receive  these  truths  as  "  well  enough  in  theory,"  they 
are  realities,  and  physical  training  should  have  its  corner  in  the 
curriculum  of  common-school  studies,  occupying  as  honorable  a 
position  as  the  eternal  ciphering,  parsing,  etc.,  etc.,  that  doom  the 
pupil  to  years  of  cube-rooting  around  among  things  perhaps  never 
fully  understood,  or  parsing  the  time  very  grammatically,  without 
leai'ning  to  speak  his  mother  tongue. 

Teachers  complain  of  the  impracticability  of  many  theories 
advanced  by  the  live  educators  of  to-day,  but  to  the  demand  for 
physical  training  they  can  find  no  such  lions  in  the  way.     There  is 
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ample  time  from  nine,  a.  m.,  to  four,  p.  m,,  to  ruin  the  health  and  break 
down  the  constitutions  of  the  fifty  or  one  hundred  concaved,  distort- 
ed pieces  of  humanity  occupying  the  school-room  ;  then  there  is  time 
to  save  them.  Give  them  negative  training,  if  no  more.  See  that 
your  pupils  are  always  in  healthful  positions;  teach  them  its  impor- 
tance unceasingly,  by  precept  and  example.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
consuming  too  much  of  your  own  muscular  tissue  by  now  and  then, 
say  every  hour,  putting  the  whole  school  through  a  few  changes  in 
light  gymnastics. 

There  is  no  teacher  who  cannot  devote  one  minute  at  the  com- 
mencement and  the  same  at  the  close  of  recitations,  in  exercising  the 
class  called,  in  unbending  the  flexed  muscles  and  bringing  those 
passive  into  play,  thus  refreshing  the  body  and  imparting  new  vigor 
to  the  mind. 

Who  does  not  know  that  the  pupil  loses  one  half  his  power  in 
recitation,  of  clear  thinking  and  ready  expression,  who  sits,  or  stands 
prone,  Avith  passive  chest  and  relaxed  muscles  ?  But  he  who  stands 
erect,  Avith  a  proper  tension  on  every  muscle,  feels  a  power  in  and  of 
himself,  and  about  as  his  vitalometer  stands,  Avill  his  class  rank  be 
found ;  patent  to  every  one  is  this,  in  the  great  class  met  in  the  arena 
of  public  life. 

We  know  that  too  often  education  proves  a  failure,  because  the 
body  is  neglected.  The  mind  is  worked  to  the  extreme,  while  the 
body  is  weakened  by  inactivity,  beyond  the  power  of  remedial 
agencies. 

Physical  culture  should  be  such  as  gives  an  erect,  easy,  graceful 
carriage  to  the  body,  corrects  improper  habits  of  standing,  sitting, 
and  walking,  and  imparts  a  vigor  to  the  whole  system,  thus  increas- 
ing the  mental  activity — where  any  brains  at  all  are  made  evident — 
in  proportion  to  its  nervous  or  sluggish  inclination.  Hence  combine 
your  physical  training  with  mental  discipline,  developing  the  body 
while  expanding  the  mind.    .  a.  a.  w. 


"  Easy  come,  easy  go,"  is  as  applicable  to  knowledge  as  to  wealth. 
Deal  gently  with  the  erring  ones,  as  God  hath  dealt  with  thee. 
Good  manners  are  the  small  coin  of  virtue. 
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A  TEACHER'S   CARE. 

Teacher,  watch  the  little  feet 
Climbing  o'er  the  garden-wall, 

Bounding  through  the  busy  street, 
Ranging  cellar,  shed,  and  hall. 

Never  count  the  moments  lost. 

Never  mind  the  time  'twill  cost. 

Little  feet  will  go  astray — 

Guide  them,  teacher,  while  you  may. 

Teacher,  watch  the  little  hand 
Plucking  berries  by  the  way, 
3Iaking  houses  in  the  sand. 

Tossing  up  the  fragrant  hay. 
Never  dare  the  question  ask, 
"  Why  to  me  this  weary  task  ?  " 
These  same  little  hands  may  prove 
Messengers  of  light  aud  love. 

Teacher,  watch  the  little  tongue 
Prattling,  eloquent,  and  wise ; 
What  is  said  and  what  is  sung 
By  the  happy,  joyous  child. 
Catch  the  word  while  yet  unspoken. 
Stop  the  vow  before  'tis  broken ; 
This  same  tongue  may  yet  proclaim 
Blessings  in  the  Saviour's  name. 

Teacher,  watch  the  little  heart 
Beating  soft  and  warm  for  you ; 

Wholesome  lessons  now  impart — 
Keep,  oh  keep  that  young  heart  true  ! 

Extricating  every  seed, 

Plucking  up  the  noisome  weed; 

Harvest  rich  you  then  may  see 

Ripening  for  eternity. 
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VOCAL    CULTURE. 

PEOF.    E.   P.   THWING,   GORHAM    SEMINARY. 

Elocution  is  the  art  of  vocal  expression.  The  principles  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  its  study  are  a  science,  the  application  of 
them  in  delivery  is  an  art. 

Thought  is  communicated  by  written  and  spoken  language. 
Rhetoric  has  to  do  with  the  art  of  composition,  oratory  with  that 
of  persuasive  speaking.  Both  are  instrumental  arts,  designed  to 
make  thought  influential  though  the  medium  of  the  eye  and  ear. 
Elocution  properly  embraces  the  study  of  gesture,  which  is  a  natural 
language  itself,  and  is  understood  the  world  over,  as  readily  as  is  a 
smile  or  a  scowl.  Before  the  age  of  printing,  the  work  of  the 
rhetorician  included  that  of  the  modern  elocutionist.  Indeed,  the 
leading  teachers  of  classic  eloquence  gave  the  supremacy  to  the 
latter.  Said  Quintilian,  "it  is  not  of  so  much  importance  what  our 
thoughts  are,  as  it  is  in  what  manner  they  are  delivered."  "  Deliv- 
ery," adds  Cicero,  "has  the  sole  and  supreme  power  in  oratory. 
Without  it,  a  speaker  of  the  greatest  mental  ability  cannot  be  held 
in  any  esteem."  Socrates  wrote  nothing,  but  confined  himself  to 
oral  discourse,  for,  said  he,  "  I  would  rather  write  upon  the  hearts 
of  living  men,  than  on  the  skins  of  dead  sheep."  Our  Saviour  wrote 
nothing,  but  "  never  man  spake  like  this  man."  His  apostles  taught 
us  that  the  world  is  to  be  converted,  not  by  the  silent  perusal  of 
truth,  mainly,  but  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  i.  e.  talking  to 
the  people  about  salvation. 

Among  the  Greeks,  there  were  teachers  of  vocal  culture,  called 
phonasci,  who  drilled  their  students  in  laborious  exercises.  They 
enjoined  declamation  while  running,  climbing,  and  even  when  lying 
on  the  back  with  weights  on  the  chest.  Their  knowledge  of  the 
voice  was  limited,  and  not  until  the  past  century  has  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  functions  of  speech  been  made.  Steele,  Sheridan, 
and  Walker  did  much.  Dr.  Rush  more,  in  the  perfecting  of  the 
science.  The  comparative  value  of  elocution  among  the  fine  arts 
is  high,  and  every  year  it  is  becoming  higher.  The  arena  of  debate 
on  social,  religious,  and  political  questions  never  was  wider  than  now. 
Types  and  tongues  were  never  busier.    Never  were  they  so  influ- 
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ential.  The  young  men  and  women,  too,  of  our  day  must  meet  the 
responsibilities  of  a  life  more  or  less  conspicuous.  Hardly  any  ac- 
quisition is  more  valuable  than  the  ability  of  communicating  to 
others  what  we  know,  in  a  clear,  convincing,  and  attractive  manner. 
"We  never  know  a  thing  thoroughly  till  we  can  tell  it.  That  is  a 
telling  speech  which  is  not  merely  well  thought  out,  but  well  talked 
out.  "With  the  multitude  the  manner  is  more  than  the  matter,  the 
sound  than,  the  sense.  Lord  Sheffield,  an  English  statesman  and 
member  of  the  cabinet,  remarked  in  1785,  speaking  in  reference  to 
political  eminence,  "in  this  country  no  other  proof  of  fitness  is 
required  for  every  office  than  oratory ;  that  talent  supplies  the  place 
of  all  knowledge,  experience,  and  judgment."  Our  own  orator, 
Robert  C.  "Winthrop,  without  approving  the  sentiment,  declares  it  ap- 
plicable in  American  circles,  almost  without  qualiti cation.  Dr. 
Payson  said  that  the  voice  was  half  of  a  preacher's  power.  Reading 
his  printed  sermons  we  wonder — as  the  younger  Pitt  did,  in  reading 
his  father's  speeches — where  the  power  came  from.  Aside  from  the 
personal  influence  of  Payson,  it  was  the  voice  that  gave  those  dis- 
courses the  power  they  had  with  the  people.  Prof  Park  says,  that 
"there  have  been  thousands  of  preachers-  who  uttered  truths  which 
no  stenographer  could  seize,  for  they  were  truths  that  beamed  from 
the  eye,  and  were  breathed  out  in  the  tones  of  the  voice,  and  were 
visible  in  the  gesture.  None  of  the  fine  arts  is  so  attractive  as 
eloquence.  The  most  philosophical  skeptic  that  the  English  world 
has  ever  seen,  declared  that  he  would  travel  twenty  miles  to  hear 
the  preaching  of  a  certain  Methodist  preacher."  The  reading  of  a 
hymn  by  Dr.  Xettleton  was  a  sermon  itself,  and  the  recitation  of 
scripture  by  Prof  Russell,  its  best  exegesis.  Half  the  value  of  the 
devotional  reading  of  the  Bible  is  lost  to  us  by  not  reading  it  aloud, 
alone,  and  with  deliberation.  Speaking  of  Demosthenes,  "Valerius 
Maximus  said  that  he  must  be  heard,  not  read;  if  not,  then  "a  great 
part  of  Demosthenes  is  wanting." 

The  gieat  want  of  our  age,  next  to  a  profounder  religious  faith 
and  knowledge,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Kirk,  "  a  thorough  cultivation 
of  the  functions  of  speech."  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  have  a  cooler 
temperament  than  the  Greek,  less  fervid,  quick,  and  susceptible  to 
the  etherial  elements  of  beauty.  New  Englanders,  specially,  have 
cultivated  the  sterner  and  sturdier  elements  of  character.    The  em- 
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ployments  of  our  people,  subduing  a  sterile  soil,  pushing  a  thousand 
mechanical  arts  and  absorbed  in  material  interests,  have  not  been 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  taste  and  imagination.  Our  system 
of  education,*  which  is  the  expression  of  our  habits  and  temper,  is 
stiff,  angular,  monotonous,  and  artificial  in  too  many  respects.  The 
almighty  dollar  has  been  said  to  be  the  god  of  our  people.  Arith- 
metic sui'ely  has  been  the  ruling  divinity  of  the  school-room,  while 
truth  in  concrete  forms,  the  actual  world  about  us,  and  this  human 
temple  we  inhabit,  with  its  magnificent  treasures,  are  forgotten.  The 
human  voice  has  capacities  for  music  and  oratory  which  our  educa- 
tors are  just  beginning  to  appreciate.  The  culpable  neglect  of  the 
voice  is  properly  criticised  by  Charles  Dickens,  who  wrote,  "Amer- 
icans search  out  every  lanaccented  syllable  in  a  word  to  give  it  an 
accent,  and  every  unemphatic  word  in  a  sentence  to  clap  an  em- 
phasis upon  it."  He  or  somebody  else  has  told  the  story  of  a  coun- 
tryman who  strolled  into  a  merchant's  counting-room  in  the  city, 
and  took  up  one  of  those  rules  on  rollers,  used  for  marking  lines  in 
a  ledger  or  day-book.  Asking  what  its  use  was,  he  Was  told  that 
it  was  a  rule,  for  counting-houses.  Turning  it  over  and  over,  up  and 
down,  he  at  last  exclaimed,  in  a  paroxysm  of  baffled  curiosity,  "  a 
rule  for  counting  houses ;  how  in  the  name  of  nature  do  you  count 
houses  with  this  thing  ? "  That  sapient  youth  may  have  been  the 
same  individual  who  was  sent  to  a  neighbor's  house  with  this  errand, 
"  Go  see  how  old  Mrs.  Brown  is ! "  Construing  the  inquiry  after  her 
health  into  an  impertinent  search  as  to  how  old  Mrs.  Brown  was,  he 
met  with  an  ungracious  reception,  and  was  sent  home  with  permis- 
sion to  find  out,  if  he  could,  how  old  she  was. 

The  awkward  postures,  as  well  as  the  bad  pronunciation  and  em- 
phasis met  Avith,  deserve  satire. 

The  sanitary  value  of  voice-training  also  deserves  attention.  A 
true  system  of  elocution,  founded  on  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  voice, 
such  as  Dr.  Rush  has  given  us,  contributes  to  the  physical  health  of 
the  student,  as  well  as  to  his  personal  influence.  The  erect  posture, 
the  expanded  lungs,  the  deep  in  spiration,  the  full,  sonorous  tones 
of  oratory,  now  soft  and  mellow  in  pathetic  entreaty,  now  bold  in 
invective,  or  tremulous  in  fear,  contribute  to  the  vigorous  play  of 
heart  and  lungs,  to  the  pliancy  of  the  pectoral  and  intercostal  muscles, 
and  to  the  general  exhilaration  of  the  whole  system.    Elocutionary 
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training,  like  that  in  vocal  music,  will  do  much  to  arrest  the  fearful 
decimation  of  New  Engbnd  communities  by  pulmonary  disease. 
For  the  care  and  development  of  the  organs  of  respiration  required 
by  the  elocutionist  is  just  what  the  candidate  for  consumption 
habitually  neglects.  A  correct  knowledge  of  the  vocal  apparatus  is 
the  first  thing  to  be  learned  in  vocal  gymnastics,  and  an  obedience  to 
their  laws  of  action  is  indispensable. 

.James  Murdock  at  one  time  seemed  sinking  under  the  effects  of 
over-exertion  in  his  profession  ;  but  by  attention  to  the  physiological 
laws  of  utterance,  not  only  recovered  his  tone  of  health,  but  added  an 
octave  to  the  compass  of  his  already  fine  voice  within  the  period  of 
some  months.  Now  as  to  plan  of  study.  We  first  study  the  voice 
as  a  physical  mechanism,  apart  from  other  considerations.  Merely  as 
an  instrument  of  sound — not  of  argument  or  persuasion — we  train 
by  three  elementary  processes;  (a)  exercises  in  respiration,  (b)  articu- 
lation of  sounds,  and  (c)  enunciation  of  words.  Thus  we  lay  founda- 
tion for  good  utterance,  and  are  ready  for  the  second  department  of 
study,  a  cultivation  of  the  voice  as  a  vehicle  of  thought  under  the 
laws  of  thought  and  emotion.  This  includes  quality  of  tone,  stress, 
pitch,  time,  and  emphasis,  with  the  practice  of  gesture.  In  each  of  these 
exercises  there  is  needed  the  cautionary  advice,  of  a  teacher.  Twice 
a  day,  for  example,  with  an  expanded,  erected,  and  projected  chest 
we  begin  with  effusive,  expulsive,  and  explosive  breathing.  Now  in 
this  form  of  gymnastic  exercise  harmful  results  may  ensue  to  this 
delicate  apparatus.  Unduly  prolonged  breathing  exercises  produce 
dizziness,  and  may  result  in  still  more  serious  conseqnences.  That 
hour  of  the  day,  also,  should  be  selected  for  practice  when  the  voice 
is  neither  embarrassed  by  food,  nor  weak  through  fasting.  The 
quantity  and  kind  of  food  best  adapted  to  secure  good  tones  and 
strong  breathing  should  receive  notice. 

Having  learned  something  about  breathing,  we  take  up  the  tonic 
or  vocal  elements,— comparatively  musical,  the  sub-tonic,  inferior  in 
tone,  and  the  atonic  or  unvocal  elements  called  mutes.  Quality  and 
force  of  utterance  next  are  studied,  time  and  pitch,  inflection  and 
modulation,  emphasis  and  gesticulation,  in  short,  everything  included 
in  what  we  call  delivery  or  expression.  This  the  Greeks  called 
"action,"  which,  according  to  Demosthenes,  was  first,  second,  and 
third  in  importance  to  the  orator.    "Webster  had  the  same  idea  in 
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defining  eloquence :  "  The  clear  conception,  outrunning  the  deduc- 
tions of  logic,  the  high  purpose,  the  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit, 
speaking  on  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye,  informing  every 
feature,  and  urging  the  whole  man  onward,  right  onward  to  his  sub- 
ject ;  this,  this  is  eloquence,  or  rather  it  is  something  greater  and  higher 
than  all  eloquence,  it  is  action^  noble,  sublime,  godlike  action." 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  plan  of  study  proposed.  It  is  simple  and 
progressive.  It  regards  the  voice  as  an  organ  susceptible  of  immeas- 
urable improvement,  and  its  culture  worthy  the  most  unwearied 
effort.  It  first  develops  its  capacity,  and  then  points  to  its  uses.  It 
first  opens  the  physical  and  then  the  mental  resources  of  this  marvel- 
lous art,  teaching  the  student  what  he  has,  and  then  how  to  use  it.  It 
furnishes  him  with  an  instrument  of  melody,  a  weapon  for  argument- 
ative defense,  and  the  means  of  seductive  persuasion.  The  acme  of 
perfection  in  elocutionary  art  no  one  has  reached.  The  oldest  stu- 
dents are  but  students  still.  The  zeal  of  the  Athenian  orator,  whose 
name  is  a  synonym  for  excellence,  is  a  pattern  for  us.  His  natural 
impediments  only  proved  a  spur  to  endeavor.  He  had  a  short 
breath,  a  weak  jvoice,  and  the  tongue  of  a  stammerer.  But  un- 
wearied, rigorous  discipline  made  him  a  prince  among  orators.  Of 
his  harangues  by  the  sea  every  school-boy  knows.  To  cure  himself 
of  an  awkward  shrug,  he  hung  a  drawn  sword  over  his  shoulder,  the 
point  of  which  was  felt  at  each  forgetfulness.  Whole  months  did  he 
spend  in  a  subterranean  cell  by  a  dim  lamp,  the  light  of  which  has 
filled  the  earth.  When  sneered  at  by  a  man  of  loose  habits,  he  ap- 
positely rejoined,  "Your  lamp  and  mine  are  witnesses  of  different 
deeds ! "  The  result  of  his  painstaking  was  the  most  effective  orato- 
ry. And  that  is  the  most  effective  speech  which  leads  men  to  act  as 
well  as  to  admire.  When  Cicero  ceased  speaking,  the  Romans  would 
exclaim,  "  What  a  grand  oration  ! "  but  when  Demosthenes  closed 
one  of  his  philippics,  they  shouted,  "  Come !  let  us  go  and  fight  the 
Macedonian ! " 

It  is  the  privilege  of  all  students,  to  secure  both  rewards.  While 
it  is  the  province  of  the  instructor  to  lead  and  stimulate,  it  is  the 
province  of  the  pupil  to  follow  with  enthusiasm  the  directions  given. 
Then  will  he  win  the  encomium  that  the  Lord  passed  on  Aaron, 
«<  I  know  that  he  can  speak  well." 

[to  be  concluded.] 
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WHAT  IS   THE   OBJECT  OF  OUR  TEACHING? 

Who  can  estimate  the  amount  of  intellect  and  energy  of  soul 
wasted  ?  It  is,  indeed,  sad  to  think  how  many  people,  for  the  want 
of  persistence  of  character  and  fixedness  of  purpose,  fail  to  put  forth 
the  efforts  necessary  to  make  their  lives  effective  and  useful ;  but  it 
is  sadder  still  to  contemidate  the  waste  of  power  by  those  whose 
lives  are  not  only  active,  but  often  toilsome,  and  yet  who,  being 
without  a  definite  and  worthy  object  in  life,  exhaust  their  strength 
and  energies  in  misdirected  and  futile  exertions,  and  then  find,  too 
late,  that  to  themselves  and  to  those  whom  they  ought  to  influence 
life  has  been  a  failure  indeed.  There  are  few  people  who  cannot 
recognize  among  their  acquaintances  many  of  whom  the  above  is 
painfully  true. 

We  have  somewhere  read  a  story  which  runs  somewhat  as  follows : 
In  a  quiet  country  village  of  New  England,  some  years  since, 
dwelt  a  maid  whose  channs  had  so  won  upon  the  heart  of  a  suscepti- 
ble swain  as  to  make  an  appeal  to  papa  convenient  and  desirable. 
The  youthful  Jonathan  repairs  to  the  field  with  open  knife  arid  a 
broad  shingle,  the  better  to  conceal  his  embarrassment,  and  there 
confronts  the  steady  gaze  of  the  intelligent  farmer.  His  shingle 
grows  less  as  his  embarrassment  increases,  and  only  as  the  last  shav- 
ing drops  at  his  feet  does  the  great  question  drop  from  his  lips.  The 
father,  glancing  at  the  shavings  upon  the  ground,  the  knife  that  had 
made  them,  and  at  the  anxious  face  of  the  youth,  says  quietly,  but 
firmly :  "  If,  with  all  your  whittling,  you  had  made  so  much  as  a  little 
tooth-pick,  you  could  have  taken  my  daughter,  but  I  cannot  trust  her 
with  one  who  works  so  hard  to  make  nothing."  Here  is  a  scene 
worthy  a  painter.  Upon  our  side  amusing,  it  may  be  ludicrous ;  up- 
on the  young  man's  side,  of  thrilling  interest ;  upon  the  father's  side, 
of  rich  instruction.  The  disappointed  lover  turns  away  with  the  bit- 
ter exclamation,  "My  whole  life's  destiny  lay  within  that  shingle 
and  I  knew  it  not.  Oh !  that  I  had  known  the  capabilities  of  a 
shingle ! " 

Fellow  teachers,  how  are  we  training  our  pupils?    If  their  lives 

shall  be  aimless  and  useless,  will  the  blame  lie  at  our  door  ?     We 

spend  much  time  in  discussing  which  of  the  several  school  branches 

are  most  important  to  be  taught,  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
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them ;  but  how  often  do  we  take  counsel  how  to  lead  our  pupils  in 
the  way  that  shall  conduct  them  to  useful  lives?  Do  we  keep  it 
distinctly  before  their  minds  that  all  their  efforts  should  be  for  a 
purpose,  and  that  purpose  a  high  and  noble  one?  Alas,  that  we 
teachers  spend  so  much  of  our  time  in  the  mere  routine  recitation 
work  of  the  school-room !  Our  ambition  is  to  make  brilliant  math- 
ematicians, linguists,  and  adepts  in  the  several  branches  of  our  course 
of  study,  more  than  to  train  children  and  youth  to  become  useful 
men  and  women.  Truth  justifies  us  in  asserting  that  the  operations 
of  our  systems  of  instruction  are  unequal  upon  the  powers  of  the  child. 
Their  policy  aims  more  at  the  development  of  the  intellect  than  of 
the  heart.  From  the  primary  school  to  the  college,  our  system  of 
education  points  too  much  to  the  material  wants  of  life.  Children 
seem  to  be  educated  to  be  made  shrewd  and  sharp,  as  though  the 
chief  end  of  man  were  to  get  money.  They  are  crammed  with  in- 
formation, instead  of  having  their  faculties  disciplined,  strengthened, 
and  balanced.  Precosity  of  intellect  is  too  much  sought  for  and 
cultivated  on  the  hot-bed  plan.  Indeed  the  grand  defect  of  our 
schools  is,  that  while  many  things,  excellent  and  necessary  in  their 
place,  are  taught  with  great  emphasis,  other  things  more  needful 
are  omitted  and  passed  over  so  lightly  as  to  throw  into  the  shade 
their  vast  importance.  We  teach  physiology,  the  science  and  laws 
of  bodily  health,  which  is  most  certainly  a  moral  duty.  But  let  the 
whole  truth  be  told,  that  health,  in  its  proper  sense,  pertains  more  to 
the  soul  than  to  the  body.  We  also  teach  our  children  the  science 
of  numbers^  than  which  nothing  is  more  necessary  for  the  business 
oifices  of  life,  or  better  cultivated  to  develop  the  faculties  of  the 
mind.  Nevertheless,  the  greatest  of  all  sciences  is,  to  learn  so  to 
number  our  days  as  to  apply  them  unto  wisdom. 

Let  us,  then,  point  our  pupils  to  the  grand  aims  and  objects  of 
life.  While  we  attend  to  the  minor  duties  of  our  calling,  according 
to  their  relative  importance,  let  us  show  by  our  zeal  and  the  loftiness 

of  our  purpose,  that 

Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest. 

Let  no  day  pass  in  which  our  bearing  and  our  labors  shall  not 
impress  upon  our  pupils  the  stern  truth,  that  all  their  studies  and  all  ■ 
their  training  are  to  prepare  them  for  their  high  mission  in  the  world 
as  well-cultured  men  and  women.  a.  p.  s. 
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THE  TEACHER'S    VOICE. 

Did  you  ever  watch  children  at  their  favorite  game  of  "Playing 
School  ?  "  If  so,  you  must  have  observed  that  the  child  who  per- 
sonates the  teacher  is  sure  to  issue  his  numerous  orders  in  a  pecu- 
liarly harsh  and  shrill  tone  of  voice.  The  reason  why  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  little  one  is  shrewdly  observant  of  his  elders,  and  has 
come  to  associate  with  the  pedagogic  business  a  harsh  and  artificial 
utterance. 

A  sweet  and  well-modulated  voice  is  one  of  the  teacher's  best 
possessions ;  calm,  full,  and  low  pitched,  it  is  a  great  aid  in  school 
discipline.  Careful  culture  will  do  much  to  improve  the  quality  and 
compass  of  the  voice.  We  commend  to  the  careful  perusal  of  our 
readers  the  following  entertaining  and  valuable  essay  by  a  distin- 
guished English  writer  : 

Far  before  the  eyes,  or  the  mouth,  or  the  habitual  gesture,  as  a 
revelation  of  character,  is  the  quality  of  the  voice,  and  the  manner 
of  using  it.  It  is  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  a  new  acquaint- 
ance, and  it  is  one  of  the  most  unerring  tests  of  breeding  and  edu- 
cation. There  are  voices  which  have  a  certain  truthful  ring  about 
them — a  certain  something,  unforced  and  spontaneous,  that  no  train- 
ing can  give.  Training  can  do  much  in  the  way  of  making  a  voice, 
but  it  can  never  compass  more  than  a  bad  imitation  of  this  quality ; 
for  the  very  fact  of  its  being  an  imitation,  however  accurate,  betrays 
itself,  like  rouge  on  a  woman's  cheeks,  or  a  wig,  or  dyed  hair.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  voices  which  have  the  jar  of  falsehood  in 
every  tone,  and  that  are  as  full  of  warning  as  the  croak  of  the  raven, 
or  the  hiss  of  the  serpent.  There  are,  in  general,  the  naturally  hard 
voices,  which  make  themselves  caressing,  thinking  by  that  to  appear 
sympathetic  ;  but  the  fundamental  quality  strikes  through  the  over- 
lay, and  a  person  must  be  very  dull  indeed  who  cannot  detect  the 
pretence  in  that  slow,  drawling,  would-be-afiectionate  voice,  with  its 
harsh  undertone  and  sharp  accent,  whenever  it  forgets  itself.  But, 
without  being  false  or  hypocritical  there  are  voices  that  puzzle  as 
well  as  disappoint  us,  because  so  entirely  inharmonious  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  speaker.  For  instance,  there  is  that  thin  treble 
squeak  we  sometimes  hear  from  the  mouth  of  a  well-grown,  portly 
man,  when  we  expected  the  fine  rolling  utterance  which  would  have 
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been  in  unison  with  his  outward  seeming ;  and,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  scale,  where  we  looked  for  a  shrill  head  voice,  or  a  tender  musi- 
cal cadence,  we  get  that  hoarse  chest  voice,  Avith  which  young  and 
pretty  girls  will  sometimes  startle  us. 

Nothing  betrays  so  much  as  the  voice,  save,  perhaps,  the  eyes,  and 
they  can  be  lowered,  and  so  far  their  expression  hidden.  In  mo- 
ments of  emotion,  no  skill  can  hide  the  fact  of  disturbed  feelings, 
though  a  strong  will  and  the  habit  of  self-control  can  steady  the 
voice  when  else  it  would  be  failing  and  tremulous.  But  not  the 
strongest  will,  nor  the  largest  amount  of  self-control,  can  keep  it 
natural  as  well  as  steady.  It  is  deadened,  veiled,  compressed,  like 
a  wild  creature,  tightly  bound  and  unnaturally  still.  One  feels  that  it 
is  done  by  an  effort,  and  that  if  the  strain  were  relaxed  for  a  moment, 
the  wild  creature  would  burst  loose  in  rage  or  despair,  and  the  voice 
would  break  out  into  the  scream  of  passion,  or  quiver  away  into  the 
falter  of  pathos.  And  this  very  effort  is  as  eloquent  as  if  there  had 
been  no  holding  down  at  all,  and  the  voice  had  left  to  its  own  im- 
pulse, unchecked.  Again,  in  fun  and  humor,  is  it  not  the  voice  that 
is  expressive,  even  more  than  the  face  ?  The  twinkle  of  the  eye,  the 
hollow  in  the  under  lip,  the  dimples  about  the  mouth,  the  play  of  the 
eyebrow,  all  are  aids,  certainly ;  but  the  voice !  The  mellow  tone  that 
comes  into  the  utterance  of  one  man,  the  surprised  accents  of  another, 
the  fatuous  simplicity  of  a  third,  the  philosophical  acquiescence  of  a 
fourth,  when  relating  the  most  outrageous  impossibilities — a  voice 
and  manner  peculiarly  transatlantic,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  Yankee 
forms  of  fun — do  not  we  know  all  these  varieties  by  heart?  Have 
we  not  veteran  actors,  whose  main  point  lies  in  one  or  other  of  these 
varieties  ?  And  what  would  be  ihe  drollest  anecdote,  if  told  in  a 
voice  which  had  neither  play  nor  significance  ?  Pathos,  too, — who 
feels  it,  however  beautifully  expressed,  so  far  as  the  words  may  go,  if 
uttered  in  a  dead  and  wooden  voice,  without  sjonpathy  ?  But  the 
poorest  attempts  at  pathos  will  strike  home  to  the  heart,  if  given 
tenderly  and  harmoniously.  And  just  as  certain  popular  airs,  of 
mean  association,  can  be  made  into  church  music  by  slow  time  and 
stately  modulation,  so  can  dead-level  literature  be  lifted  into  passion 
or  softened  into  sentiment  by  the  voice  alone. 

Certain  voices  grate  on  our  nerves,  and  set  our  teeth  on  edge  ;  and 
others  are  just  as  calming  as  these  are  irritating,  quieting  us  like  a 
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composing  draught,  and  setting  vague  images  of  beauty  and  pleas- 
antness afloat  in  our  brains,  A  good  voice,  calm  in  tone  and  musical 
in  quality,  is  one  of  the  essentials  for  a  physician;  the  "bedside 
voice,"  which  is  nothing,  if  it  is  not  sympathetic  by  constitution.  Not 
false,  not  made  up,  not  sickly ;  but  tender  in  itself;  of  a  rather  low 
pitch,  well  modulated,  and  distinctly  harmonious  in  its  notes ;  it  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  orator's  voice.  Whatever  its  original  quality 
may  be,  the  orator's  voice  bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  art,  and 
becomes  artificiality ;  as  such  as  may  be  admirable — telling  in  a  crowd, 
impressive  in  an  address — ^but  overwhelming  and  chilling  at  home, 
partly  because  it  is  always  conscious,  and  never  self-forgetting.  An 
orator's  voice,  with  its  careful  intonation  and  accurate  accent,  would 
be  as  much  out  of  place  by  a  sick-bed  as  court  trains  and  brocaded 
silk  for  the  nurse.  There  are  certain  men  who  do  a  good  deal  by  a 
hearty,  jovial,  fox-hunting  kind  of  voice — a  voice  a  little  thrown  up, 
for  all  that  it  is  a  chest  voice — a  voice  with  a  certain  undefined  rol- 
licking sound  in  it,  and  eloquent  of  a  large  volume  of  vitality  and 
physical  health.  The  clerical  voice,  again,  is  a  class  voice  ;  that  neat, 
careful,  precise  voice,  neither  wholly  made  nor  yet  quite  natural ;  a 
voice  which  never  strikes  one  as  hearty,  or  as  having  a  really  genu- 
ine utterance,  but  which  yet  is  not  unpleasant,  if  one  does  not  require 
too  much  spontaneity.  The  clerical  voice,  with  its  mixture  of  famil- 
iarity and  oratory,  as  that  of  one  used  to  talk  to  old  women  in  pri- 
vate, and  to  hold  forth  to  a  congregation  in  public,  is  as  distinct  in 
its  own  way  as  the  mathematician's  handwriting ;  and  any  man  can 
pick  out,  blindfold,  his  man  fi-om  a  knot  of  talkers  without  waiting 
to  see  the  squai-e  cut  collar,  and  close,  white  tie.  The  legal  voice  is 
rather  a  variety  of  the  orator's  than  a  distinct  species, — a  variety 
standing  midway  between  that  and  the  clerical,  and  affording  more 
scope  than  either. 

The  voice  is  much  more  indicative  of  the  state  of  the  mind  than 
many  people  know  of  or  allow.  One  of  the  first  symptoms  of  failing 
brain  power  is  in  the  indistinct  or  confused  utterance,  no  idiot  has  a 
clear  or  melodious  voice ;  the  hareh  scream  of  mania  is  proverbial, 
and  no  person  of  prompt  and  decisive  thought  was  ever  known  to 
hesitate  or  to  stutter.  A  thick,  loose,  fluffy  voice,  too,  does  not  be- 
long to  the  crisp  character  of  mind  which  does  the  best  active  work ; 
and  when  we  meet  with  a  keen-witted  man,  who  drawls,  and  lets  his 
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words  drip,  instead  of  bringing  them  out  in  the  sharp,  incisive  way 
that  would  be  natural  to  him,  we  may  be  sure  there  is  a  flaw  some- 
where, and  that  he  is  not  what  the  Americans  call  "  clear  grit "  and 
"whole-souled"  all  through.  We  all  have  our  company  voices, 
as  we  all  have  our  company  manners,  and  we  get  to  know  the 
company  voices  of  our  friends  after  a  time,  and  to  understand  them 
as  we  understand  their  best  dresses  and  state  service. 

The  person  whose  voice  absolutely  refuses  to  put  itself  into  com- 
pany tone,  startles  us  as  much  as  if  he  came  to  a  state  dinner  in 
a  shooting  jacket.  This  is  a  different  thing  from  the  insincere  and 
flattering  voice,  which  is  never  laid  aside  while  it  has  its  object  to 
gain,  and  which  affects  to  be  one  thing  when  it  means  another. 
Though  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  voice  is  its  clearness,  there 
are  certain  lisps  and  catches  which  are  very  pretty,  though  never 
dignified;  but  most  of  them  are  exceedingly  painful  to  the  ear.  It 
is  the  same  with  accents.  A  dash  of  brogue,  the  faintest  suspicion 
of  the  Scotch  twang,  even  a  very  little  American  accent — but  very 
little,  like  red  pepper,  to  be  sparingly  used,  as,  indeed,  we  may  say 
with  the  others — gives  a  certain  piquancy  to  the  voice.  Of  all  the 
European  voices,  the  French  is,  perhaps,  the  most  unpleasant  in  its 
quality,  and  the  Italian  the  most  delightful.  The  Italian  voice  is  a 
song  in  itself,  not  the  sing-song  voice  of  an  English  parish  school- 
boy, but  an  unnoted  bit  of  harmony.  The  French  voice  is  thin,  apt 
to  be  become  wiry  and  metallic ;  a  head  voice  for  the  most  part, 
and  eminently  unsympathetic  ;  a  nervous,  irritable  voice,  that  seems 
more  fit  for  complaint  than  for  love-making ;  and  yet  how  laughing, 
how  bewitching  it  can  make  itself!  There  are  some  voices  -that 
send  you  to  sleep,  and  others  that  stir  you  up ;  and  the  French  voice 
is  of  the  latter  kind,  when  setting  itself  to  do  mischief  and  work  its 
own  will. 

The  cultivation  of  the  voice  is  an  art,  and  ought  to  be  made  as 
much  a  matter  of  education  as  a  good  carriage  or  a  legible  hand- 
writing. We  teach  our  children  to  sing,  but  we  never  teach  them 
to  speak,  beyond  correcting  a  glaring  piece  of  mispronunciation  or 
so ;  in  consequence  of  which  we  have  all  sort  of  odd  voices  among 
us — short  yelping  voices  like  dogs,  purring  voices  like  cats,  croak- 
ings,  and  lispings,  and  quackings,  and  chatterings ;  a  very  menag- 
erie, in  fact,  to  be  heard  in  a  room  ten  feet  square,  where  a  little 
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rational  cultivation  would  have  reduced  the  whole  of  that  vocal  chaos 
to  order  and  harmony,  and  made  what  is  now  painful  and  distasteful, 
beautiful  and  seductive. — Illinois  Schoolmaster. 


DEAD    TEACHERS. 

BT  J.  P.   WICBLEBSBAW,  STATE  SCPKBIirrBJrDKST  OP  SCHOOLS,  PKSSSTLVAXIA. 


"  Dead,  bat,  by  a  heathenish  custom  of  society,  nnburied." 
There  are  those  alive  who  do  not  live.  In  almost  every  commu- 
nity can  be  found  persons  who  are  dead  to  all  the  higher  purposes 
of  life.  They  simply  vegetate,  eat,  drink,  and  absorb  what  they 
can  get  of  the  substance  of  others.  They  add  nothing  to  the  com- 
mon stock  of  pleasure  or  of  good  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
dwell.  They  have  no  hand  to  help  on  any  improvement,  no  word 
of  cheer  for  the  men  of  activity  and  enterprise  about  them.  They 
sit  still ;  or,  if  they  show  any  signs  of  life  at  all,  it  is  to  drag  them- 
selves across  the  path  of  progress  in  such  a  way  as  to  check  the 
passing  current.  If  such  people  have  their  uses,  as  they  doubtless 
have,  in  the  economy  of  aflfairs,  that  of  testing  the  strength  and  the 
patience  of  live  men  and  women  in  passing  over  or  around  their 
dead  bodies,  must  surely  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  the 
most  important. 

Teaching  is  necessarily  an  aggressive  profession.  The  end  at 
which  it  aims  is  human  perfection ;  and,  in  striving  to  attain  it,  there 
must  be  a  constant  battle  with  ignorance,  with  prejudice,  with  pas- 
sion. To  stand  still  in  this  field,  intrench  and  wait  for  the  enemy, 
is  to  suffer  certain  defeat ;  victory  can  be  achieved  only  by  marching 
boldly  into  the  hostile  territory,  driving  back  the  foe,  capturing  his 
strong-holdsj  and  dictating  peace  to  him  as  a  con<^ueror.  Teaching, 
therefore,  even  less  than  the  other  professions,  can  tolerate  as  its  ac- 
credited officers  or  soldiers  those  who  will  not  march  forward  in  its 
ranks  or  fight  bravely  in  its  battles.  The  living  dead  man  is  no- 
whei-e  so  much  out  of  place  as  in  a  school-room.  And  yet,  we  have 
dead  teachers  in  Pennsylvania ;  some  of  them  in  every  county ;  one 
or  more  of  them  in  almost  every  district.  Notice  the  marks  by 
which  we  know  them. 
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Teaching  now  has  a  creditable  literature.  It  is  easy  to  collect  a 
hundred  volumes  in  English,  of  books  appertaining  directly  to  the 
work  of  the  teacher.  Some  fifty  educational  papers  and  magazines 
are  published  throughout  the  country.  A  teacher  who  takes  any  in- 
terest in  his  pupils,  his  profession,  or  his  own  higher  self,  who  feels  in 
the  slightest  manner  that  his  mission  is  to  benefit  the  community 
that  employs  and  pays  him,  would  surely  find  means  of  procuring 
and  reading  some  of  these ;  but  there  are  those  who  do  not,  and 
who  would  not,  if  they  grew  there  spontaneously,  go  to  the  trouble  of 
picking  them  off  the  trees,  that  stand  by  the  highway  or  street  along 
which  they  crawl  on  their  way  to  the  school,  the  current  of  whose 
life  they  dry  up. 

These  dead  teachers  never  attend  teachers'  institutes  or  educa- 
tional meetings  if  they  can  help  it;  but  if  forced  to  attend,  their 
ears  are  deaf  to  what  is  said,  and  their  eyes  blind  to  what  is  done. 
They  sit,  but  do  not  listen  or  even  look.  A  block  of  wood  or  a  lump 
of  earth  could  not  be  more  indifferent.  Strange  to  say,  some  per- 
sons of  this  class  have  knowledge,  but  they  sufifer  it  to  lie,  like 
money  in  a  miser's  chest,  unused  and  rusting.  Those  who  sit  next 
them  in  the  meetings  invariably  grow  cold  by  the  contact,  for  all 
the  influences  that  radiate  from  them  palsy  and  chill.  Even  the 
eye  of  the  speaker,  full  of  life  and  fire,  as  he  points  his  fellow  mem- 
bers to  better  methods  of  teaching,  or  inspires  them  with  greater  zeal 
in  the  performance  of  duty  or  higher  hopes  for  the  elevation  of  their 
profession,  loses  its  luster  as  it  rests  for  a  moment  upon  the  cold, 
blank  countenance  of  the  dead  teacher  before  it. 

Let  us  follow  such  a  teacher  to  his  school-room  and  observe  his 
management.  Everything  about  the  room  bears  the  marks  of  indif- 
ference. Nothing  is  done  that  can  be  left  undone.  The  room  is  un- 
clean. The  walls  are  defaced  with  markings  and  things  thrown 
against  them.  The  furniture  is  out  of  place.  The  different  articles 
of  apparatus  once  in  use  are  lost  or  broken.  The  teachei*  does  not 
seem  to  care  whether  his  pupils  are  present  or  absent,  what  they 
study,  or  whether  they  learn  or  do  not  learn.  He  insists  on  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  quiet,  what  he  calls  "  order ; "  but  apart  from  that,  he 
is  supremely  indifferent  as  to  whether  the  children  committed  to  his 
care  are  growing  better  or  worse.  If  he  has  any  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  school  discipline,  he  does  not  trouble  himself  with  any 
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efforts  to  enforce  it.  As  to  trying  to  train  his  pupils  to  be  good 
men  and  good  women,  he  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  He  has  a 
certain  routine  of  exercises  which  he  follows  day  after  day,  with  as 
little  variation  as  if  he  were  turning  the  crank  of  a  grind-stone  or 
tramf^ng  the  rounds  of  a  tread-mill.  To  him  his  school  is  nothing 
more  than  a  machine  which  he  is  employed  to  keep  moving  for  a  day 
or  a  month ;  and  if  it  "  runs,"  he  does  not  think  any  one  has  a  right 
to  complain.  "  I  keep  my  pupils  in  good  order  and  hear  them  say 
their  lessons,"  he  says,  "  and  this  is  all  I  am  paid  for  doing."  He 
opens  his  school  late  in  the  morning,  gives  long  recesses,  and  closes 
it  early  in  the  afternoons.  He  seldom  talks  with  his  pupils,  and 
never  takes  part  in  their  plays.  He  has  no  interest  in  anything  that 
concerns  them.  Their  joys  and  sorrows,  wishes  and  wants,  are 
nothing  to  him.  He  turns  the  crank  of  his  machine  so  many  times 
around  each  day,  and  his  work  is  done. 

The  recitation  is  the  most  vital  part  of  school-room  work.  At  the 
recitation,  teacher  and  pupil  meet  with  each  other  face  to  face,  mind 
to  mind,  heart  to  heart.  If  he  loves  his  teacher  as  he  ought,  a  pupU 
will  at  that  time  uncover  his  whole  inner  life  before  him ;  and  the 
teacher  is  faithless  to  his  high  trust  if  he  does  not  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  presented  of  planting  good  seed, — seed  that  in  due  time 
will  produce  the  fruition  of  true  manhood.  The  communication  of 
dry  knowledge  is  unimportant  in  comparison  with  the  work  of  at- 
tuning the  heart  to  virtue  or  awakening  in  it  the  high  purpose  of 
living  truly  and  acting  nobly.  And,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  in 
the  class-room,  immediately  before  his  pupils,  that  a  want  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  attended  with  the  most  melancholy 
results.  The  recitation  in  the  hands  of  the  dead  teacher  becomes  a 
mere  mechanical  round  of  question  and  answer.  The  teacher's  in- 
difference is  reflected  in  the  unspeaking  eyes  and  blank  countenances 
of  his  class.  There  is  on  their  part  no  awakened  intelligence,  no 
glow  of  enthusiasm,  no  increased  love  for  truth.  They  come  to  the 
class,  answer  the  questions  asked,  and  go  back  to  their  seats  as  if 
they  were  parts  of  a  machine  that  the  teacher  set  in  motion.  Such 
a  dull,  dead  process  is  not  teaching, — it  may  be  called  by  such 
mechanical  name  as  pumping,  cramming,  grinding;  but  surely  there 
is  nothing  like  teaching  in  it.  Teaching  is  not  this  Ufeless,  soulless 
thing.  The  true  teacher  is  not  dead,  but  lives  in  every  look,  in 
every  word,  in  every  act. 
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These  dead  teachers  are  not  to  be  treated  like  trees  tolerated  in  a 
garden  for  tlieir  shade,  although  they  bear  no  fruit,  but  like  old 
stumps  cumbering  the  ground ;  let  them  be  taken  out  at  once  by  the 
roots. — Penn.  Ed.  Journal. 


COMMERCE   OF  THE    WORLD. 

FOR  GEOGRAPHY  LESSOR'S. 

Teachers  will  find  the  following  general  list  of  the  principal 
productions  of  some  of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  very  use- 
ful in  conducting  recitations  in  geograj^hy. 

France  exports  wine,  brandies,  silks,  fancy  articles,  furniture,  jew- 
elry, clocks,  watches,  paper,  perfumery,  and  fancy  goods  generally. 

Italy  exports  corn,  oil,  flax,  wines,  essences,  dye-stuffs,  drugs,  fine 
marble,  soap,  paintings,  engravings,  mosaics,  and  salt. 

Prussia  export  linens,  woolens,  zinc,  articles  of  iron,  copper,  and 
brass,  indigo,  wax,  hams,  musical  instruments,  tobacco,  wine,  and 
porcelain. 

Germany  exports  wool,  woolen  goods,  linens,  rags,  corn,  timber, 
iron,  lead,  tin,  flax,  hemp,  wine,  wax,  tallow,  and  cattle. 

Austria  exports  minerals,  raw  and  manufactured  silk  thread,  glass, 
wax,  tar,  nut-gall,  wine,  honey,  and  mathematical  instruments. 

England  exports  cotton,  woolens,  glass,  hardware,  eathenware, 
cutlery,  iron,  metallic  ware,  salt,  coal,  watches,  tin,  silks,  and  linens. 

Russia  exports  tallow,  flax,  hemp,  flour,  iron,  copper,  linseed,  lard, 
hides,  wax,  duck,  cordage,  bristles,  furs,  potash,  and  tar. 

Spain  exports  wine,  brandy,  oil,  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  quicksilver, 
sulphur,  salt,  cork,  saffron,  anchovies,  silks,  and  woolens. 

China  exports  tea,  rhubarb,  musk,  ginger,  borax,  zinc,  silks,  cassia, 
filligree  work,  ivory  ware,  lacquerated  Avare,  and  porcelain. 

Turkey  exports  coffee,  opium,  silks,  drugs,  gums,  dried  fruit,  tobac- 
co, wines,  camel's  hair,  carpets,  shawls,  camlets,  and  morocco. 

Hindoostan  exports  gold  and  silver,  cochineal,  indigo,  sarsaparilla, 
vanilla,  jalap,  fustic,  Campeachy  wood,  pimento,  drugs,  and  dye-stuflfe. 

Brazil  exports  coffee,  indigo,  sugar,  rice,  hides,  dried  meats,  tallow, 
gold,  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  gums,  mahogany,  and  India 
rubber. 
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West  India  exports  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  tobacco,  cigars,  mahog- 
any, dye-wood,  coffee,  pimento,  fresh  fruits  and  preserves,  wax,  gin- 
ger, and  other  spices. 

Switzerland  exports  cattle,  cheese,  butter,  tallow,  dried  fruit,  linen, 
silks,  velvet,  lace,  jewelry,  paper,  and  gunpowder. 

East  India  exports  cloves,  nutmegs,  mace,  paper,  rice,  indigo,  gold 
dust,  camphor,  benzine,  sulphur,  indigo,  ivory,  rattans,  sandal  wood, 
zinc,  and  nuts. 

United  States  exports  principally  agricultural  produce,  cotton, 
tobacco,  flour,  provisions  of  all  kinds,  lumber,  turpentine,  and  wear- 
ing apparel. 


HARD   STUDY  KILLS  XOBODY. 

Thought  is  the  life  of  the  brain,  as  exercise  is  the  life  of  the 
body.  There  can  be  no  more  such  a  thing  as  a  healthy  brain,  as  to 
the  mental  department,  without  thought,  study,  than  there  can 
be  a  healthful  body  without  exercise.  And  as  physical  exercise 
preserves  the  body  in  health,  so  thought,  which  is  the  exercise  of  the 
brain,  keeps  it  well.  But  here  the  parallel  ends ;  we  may  exercise, 
work  too  much,  but  we  cannot  think  too  much,  in  the  way  of  ex- 
pressing ourselves,  for  both  writing  and  talking  are  a  relief  to  the 
mind;  they  are  in  a  sense  its  play;  its  diversion.  Pent  up  thoughts 
may  kill,  as  pent  up  steam  wrecks  the  locomotive.  The  expression 
of  thought  is  like  working  off  the  steam  from  the  boiler.  When 
clergymen  break  down,  or  public  men,  or  professors  in  colleges,  or 
other  literary  institutions  get  sick  and  die,  the  universal  cry  is, 
"  over  study,"  "  too  much  responsibility,"  "  too  much  mental  applica- 
tion." It  is  never  so ;  not  in  a  single  case  since  the  world  began  ; 
we  defy  proof,  and  will  open  our  pages  to  any  authenticated  case. 
If  a  man  will  give  himself  sleep  enough,'and  will  eat  enough  nutri- 
tious food  at  proper  intervals,  and  will  spend  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  open  air  every  day,  he  may  study,  work,  and  write,  until  he  is 
as  gray  as  a  thousand  rats,  and  will  be  still  young  in  mental  vigor 
and  clearness.  Where  is  the  man  of  renown  who  lived  plainly, 
regularly,  temperately,  and  died  early? — HaWs  Journal  of  Health. 


Self-conceit  is  the  attendant  of  ignorance. 
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PROGRAMME   OF  DAILY  RECITATION  FOR  AN 
UNGRADED   SCHOOL. 

BY  JOHK  HANCOCK,  SUPT.   OF  SCHOOLS,   CINCINNATI. 

Vert  many  teachers  in  ungraded  schools  do  not  economize  school 
time  as  they  might,  if  they  followed  some  well-devised  programme  of 
daily  recitation.  It  is  to  assist  this  class  that  the  following  has  been 
prepared.     We  hope  that  it  may  prove  of  service  to  many  : 


TIME. 

FORENOON. 

9.00  to    9.15. 

Opening  Exercise. 

9.15  «     9.25. 

Abecedarians. 

9.25  «     9.35. 

First  Readers. 

9.35  «     9.50 

Second  Readers. 

9.50  «   10.10 

First  Class  in  Arithmetic. 

10.10  "   10.25 

Third  Readers. 

10.25  "   10.40 

Recess. 

10.40  «   11.00. 

Second  Class  in  Arithmetic 

11.00  «   11.10 

Abecedarians. 

11.10  «  11.25. 

First  Class  in  Geography. 

11.25  «  11.40 

First  Readers. 

11.40  "  11.55. 

Fourth  Readers. 

11.55  «   12.00. 

Roll  Call,  etc. 

AFTERNOON. 

1.30  to  1.40. 

Abecedarians. 

1.40  "   1.55. 

First  Class  in  Grammar. 

1.55  "  2.05. 

First  Readers. 

2.05  «  2.20. 

Second  Class  in  Geography. 

2.20  "  2.35. 

Second  Readers. 

2.35  «  2.50. 

Fifth  Readers. 

2.50  «  3.05. 

Recess. 

3.05  «  3.20. 

Second  Class  in  Grammar. 

3.20  «  3.30. 

Abecedarians. 

3.30  "  3.50.     Writing. 
3.50  "  4.10.    Higher  Class  Recitation. 
4.10  "  4.30.    Miscellaneous  Exercises. 

Abecedarians  should  have  at  least  four  recitations  per  day.     The 
time  assigned  for  their  recitations,  if  well  employed,  is  amply  suffi- 
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cient  to  enable  the  teacher  to  give  a  very  short  object-lesson,  intro- 
ducinsr  the  word  she  desiscns  makms:  the  basis  of  her  lesson,  the 
elementary  sounds  of  that  -word,  and  the  characters  representing 
these  sounds.  These  characters  the  children  should  practice  making 
in  script,  between  recitations. 

It  will  be  seen  I  have  allowed  no  separate  time  for  spelling.  I 
expect  that  to  be  taught  in  connection  with  reading  and  other 
branches,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  writing.  One  good  way  of 
applying  this  method  is,  to  dictate  sentences  to  the  pupils  containing 
the  words  to  which  it  is  desired  to  give  special  attention.  First 
Reader  pupils  should  copy  their  reading  lessons  neatly  upon  their 
slates,  between  recitations.  This  will  serve  to  impress  the  forms  of 
words  on  their  memories.  Indeed,  all  the  lower  classes  should  do 
much  of  this  copying. 

The  time  assigned  to  the  abecedarians  and  the  lower  reading 
classes,  for  regular  recitations,  may  be  occasionally  taken  for  lessons 
in  counting,  in  elementary  arithmetic,  in  object-lessons,  in  langAiage, 
and  in  oral  geography,  though  language-lessons  should  go  hand  in 
hand  with  every  recitation. 

The  teacher's  first  object,  in  an  ungraded  school,  should  be  to 
reduce  the  number  of  her  classes  to  the  fewest  possible  minimum. 
Her  success  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  concentration  of  her  efforts. 
Hence  I  have  made  provision  for  but  two  classes  in  each  of  the  three 
leading  subjects, — arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography  ;  and  I  should 
always  make  a  stand  against  having  a  greater  number  of  regular 
classes  than  this.  Oral  instruction  may  be  given  from  time  to  time 
in  these  subjects  to  pupils  in  the  lower  classes. 

Where  drawing  is  taught — and  its  dements  should  be  taught  in 
every  school — two  recitations  per  week  may  be  taken  from  the  writ- 
ing for  that  purpose.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  one  recitation 
per  day  in  some  higher  branch  of  study,  such  as  algebra,  natural 
philosophy,  etc.,  though  I  think  it  well  to  discourage  pupils  in  country 
schools  from  entering  upon  such  subjects,  as  it  is  far  more  important 
that  ,they  should  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
branches. 

Miscellaneous  exercises  will  embrace  composition  writing,  declama- 
tion, select  readings,  vocal  music,  moral  lessons,  etc. —  Conn.  School 
Journal. 
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OUTLINE   OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  BY 
TOPICS. 

Pbepared  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  English  History,  in  the  Bos- 
ton schools,  by  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent. 

1.  The  Roman  conquest — when  and  by  whom  begun  and  com- 
pleted. The  Saxon  conquest — when  and  by  whom.  King  Arthur. 
The  Heptarchy.     The  Monarchy. 

2.  The  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great — his  character.  The  Danish 
conquest.     The  battle  of  Hastings. 

3.  The  character  of  William  the  Conqueror  (Burke).  The  Nor- 
man language.  Tried  by  Jury.  The  curfew  bell.  The  Forest  Laws. 
Doomsday  book. 

4.  The  first  Plantagenet.  Eleanor.  Thomas  a  Becket.  The  Con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon.  The  Canterbury  Tales.  Character  of 
Henry  I.  Gothic  Architecture.  The  arts  of  luxury.  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion — his  character.  Magna  Charta.  Charter  of  the  Forest. 
House  of  Commons.  Conquest  of  Wales  and  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews.  Battle  of  Dunbar.  William  Wallace.  Robert  Bruce.  Char- 
acter of  Edward  I.  Taxation.  English  Parliaments.  Bannockburn 
Battle  of  Cressy.  Calais.-  Battle  of  Poictiers.  Character  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  the  result  of  his  wars.  Chivalry.  Wickliffe.  Otter- 
burn.     Chevy  Chase.     Chaucer. 

5-6.  Wars  of  the  Roses — origin  and  termination  thereof  Battle 
of  Agincourt.  Joan  of  Arc.  The  Art  of  Printing.  Character  of 
Richard  III. 

7.  Sovereigns  of  the  Tudor  family,  and  the  dates  of  the  beginning 
of  its  reign.  Character  of  Henry  VII. — his  reign.  The  beginning 
of  the  English  Navy.  Henry  VIII.  Flodden.  Cranmer.  Wolsey. 
The  Reformation.  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  Jane 
Grey.  The  characteristic  of  Mary's  reign.  Elizabeth.  The  great 
names  in  literature.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  The  Invincible  Arma- 
da. The  mM'itime  chiefs.  The  statesmen.  The  favorites  and  court- 
iers.    Sir  Philip  Sidney.     The  character  of  Elizabeth  and  her  reign. 

8.  The  Stuart  family — dates  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  its  reign. 
The  Puritans.  Charles  I.  Tonnage,  poundage,  and  ship-money. 
John  Hampden.  Strafford  and  Laud.  Parliament  of  1640.  Im- 
peachment of  members  by  the  King.   Cavaliers  and  Roundheads.  The 
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four  battles  between  the  King  and  Parliament.  Cromwell.  Dunbar. 
Worcester.  Navigation  Act.  Admiral  Blake.  The  Little  Parlia- 
ment. The  Protectorate.  Richard  Cromwell.  The  Restoration. 
Dunkirk.  The  Cabal.  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Lord  Russell  and  Al- 
gernon Sydney.  James  TL  Jeffries.  "William  III.  and  the  Glorious 
Revolution.  The  British  Constitution.  The  Peace  of  Ryswick. 
Queen  Anne.  Duke  of  Marlborough — his  victories.  Union  between 
England  and  Scotland.     Whicrs  and  Tories. 

9.  The  house  of  Brunswick.  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  Peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Battle  of  Culloden.  General  Wolfe.  National 
Debt.  Lord  Chatham.  French  Revolution.  William  Pitt.  Nelson. 
Wellington.  Xavarino.  Parliamentary  Reform.  Abolition  of  slav- 
ery. Victoria.  Free  Trade.  Corn  Laws.  Penny  Postage.  Rail- 
roads. The  Oppression  of  Ireland.  Catholic  Emancipation.  Daniel 
O'Connell.  Wai-s  in  India,  China,  and  the  Crimea.  Extension  of 
Suffrasre.  National  Education.  Disestablisliment  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland. 


INFLUENCE  OF   A  NEWSPAPER. 

A  scnooL-TEACUEE,  who  has  been  engaged  a  long  time  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  witnessed  the  influence  of  a  newspaper  upon  the  minds 
of  a  family  of  children,  writes  as  follows : 

"  I  have  found  it  to  be  the  universal  fact,  without  exception,  that 
those  scholars,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  who  have  access  to  news- 
papers at  home,  when  compared  with  those  who  have  not,  are 

1.  Better  readers,  excelling  in  pronunciation,  and  consequently 
read  more  understandingly. 

•2.  They  are  better  spellers,  and  define  words  with  ease  and  accu- 
racy. 

3.  They  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  geography  in  almost  halt 
the  time  it  requires  others,  as  the  newspaper  has  made  them  familiar 
with  the  location  of  the  most  important  places,  nations,  their  govern- 
ments and  doings,  on  the  globe. 

4.  They  are  better  grammarians;  for,  having  become  so  familiar 
with  every  variety  in  the  newspaper,  from  the  common-place  adver 
tisement  to  the  finished  and  classical  oration  of  the  statesman,  they 
more  readily  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  text,  and  consequently 
analyze  its  construction  with  accuracy." 
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RESIDENT  EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE  EDUCATIONAL  INTEEEStS. 

The  commencement  of  the  new  year  brings  to  our  notice  the  status  of 
educational  affairs  in  the  State.  Our  new  governor,  in  his  inaugural  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature,  speaks  of  education  at  some  length,  and  in  terms  of 
kindly  interest,  as  follows : 

"If  there  is  one  thing  above  another  that  commends  our  institutions  to 
the  approval  of  the  civilized  world,  it  is  our  common-school  system,  by  which 
the  means  of  education  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  the  people.  Its 
creation  was  the  crowning  act  of  the  wise  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  Republic.  It  is  our  surest  guarantee  of  national  prosperity  and  prog- 
ress, and  a  pledge  of  the  increasing  grandeur  of  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

"  We  are  paying  about  three-fourths  of  a  million  dollars  annually  to  sup- 
port our  common  schools,  which  is  about  eight  dollars  per  scholar,  counting 
the  average  attendance.  This  sum  is  generously  and  willingly  paid  by  the 
tax-payers  of  the  State,  who  only  demand,  as  they  have  a  right  to  expect, 
that  this  large  sum  be  honestly  and  wisely  appropriated. 

"  Our  normal  schools,  teachers'  institutes,  efficient  supervision,  and  other 
improved  instrumentalities,  cannot  fail  to  produce  good  results. 

"  We  are  already  beginning  to  realize  the  benefits  of  our  normal  schools  in 
the  general  efficiency  of  the  teachers  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
these  institutions.  Not  that  the  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  are  always 
the  best  teachers,  for  no  system  of  education  or  training  can  make  a  good 
teacher  of  unfit  material.  I  only  assert,  what  all  experience  proves,  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  teacher  who  has  had  special  training  for  th« 
duties  of  his  profession  will  be  more  likely  to  succeed  than  one  who  has  had 
no  such  advantages. 

"Some  of  the  measures  recently  adopted  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  our 
public  schools  may  be  regarded  as  experiments,  to  be  continued  or  modified 
as  the  result  of  experience  may  dictate.  The  friends  of  these  measures  are 
confident  that  they  will  be  of  great  practical  benefit ;  others  doubt  it.  Since 
they  have  been  put  in  practice,  it  is  best  to  allow  the  question  of  their  utility 
to  be  settled  by  actual  demonstration.  No  very  serious  consequences  can 
result  from  giving  them  a  fair  trial.  If,  after  such  trial,  they  are  not  satisfac- 
tory, they  will,  of  course,  be  repealed. 

"  I  commend  this  important  interest,  with  the  report  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent, to  your  careful  consideration." 
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We  condense  his  remarks  concerning  the  Agricultural  College : 
"  The  advantages  of  combining  intellectual  training  with  physical  exercise 
in  some  productive  industry,  in  institutions  for  the  education  of  young  men. 
have  not,  in  my  estimation,  been  fully  appreciated.  Such  institutions  are 
especially  desirable  for  the  large  class  of  young  men  who  propose  to  engage 
in  industrial  pursuits,  and  who  cannot  afford  the  time  and  expense  necessary 
to  complete  a  course  of  study  beyond  what  is  required  to  prepare  them  for 
the  intelligent  performance  of  the  practical  business  and  duti«s  of  life. 

"  The  tuition  being  free,  and  the  opportunity  to  pay  part  of  the  expense  of 
board,  are,  to  many  of  the  most  promising  of  our  young  men,  important 
advantages.  To  meet  this  general  want,  the  national  legislature  made  the 
appropriation  which  enabled  each  State  in  the  Union  to  establish  a  '  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.'  Maine  has,  I  beheve,  done  wisely  in 
accepting  the  grant,  and  pledging  herself  to  conform  to  the  terms  prescribed. 
"  In  this  institution  the  students  are  expected  to  apply  in  practice,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  the  principles  taught  in  the  books.  The  combination  of 
actual  practice  with  theoretical  instruction,  secures  a  more  valuable  knowl- 
edge of  any  science  than  the  mere  study  of  theories,  however  thorough  it 
may  be. 

"  Educate  young  men  in  a  well-managed  industrial  college,  and  the  addi- 
tional physical  force  and  mental  activity  acquired  would  greatly  improve 
their  chances  for  professional  success,  and,  failing  in  that,  they  have,  in  their 
ability  to  labor,  a  sure  means  of  support  and  usefulness. 

"  This  college  will,  I  trust,  perform  another  important  mission.  The  dis- 
position to  shun  manual  labor  under  the  false  impression  that  it  is  incompat- 
ible with  respectability  and  good  social  position,  is  becoming  alarmingly 
prevalent,  and  requires  correction.  That  labor,  intelligently  directed,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  highest  intellectual  culture  and  the  most  honorable 
attainments  is  one  of  the  most  important  facts  to  be  learned  by  young 
persons  of  both  sexes.  This  college,  if  properly  conducted,  will  do  much 
toward  the  creation  of  a  more  desirable  public  sentiment  on  this  subject. 
Young  men  educated  here,  and  becoming  familiar  with  agricultural  and 
mechanical  employments,  will  be  more  likely  to  engage  in  such  pursuits. 
This  is  a  result  greatly  to  be  desired  when  we  remember  that  this  field  is 
suffering  for  more  workers,  while  many  of  the  professions  are  crowded  almost 
to  starvation. 

"In  these  suggestions  I  would  detract  nothing  from  the  acknowledged 
merits  of  our  other  colleges,  or  their  invaluable  services  in  the  great  educa- 
tional work  of  the  country.  They  will  continue  to  receive,  as  they  deserve, 
the  confidence  aud  patronage  of  the  people. 

"  I  am  confident  that  the  establishment  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction." 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Tash,  principal  of  the  Leviaton  High  School,  for  a 
neat  catalogue  of  that  institution. 
6 
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NO  RETREAT. 

Our  law-makers  at  the  State  capital  have  commenced  their  winter's  work ; 
but  at  this  present  writing  (Jan.  15)  their  programme  is  not  sufficiently 
outlined  to  enable  us  to  judge  what  we  may,  or  may  not,  expect  of  them  in 
the  way  of  educational  legislation.  Some  of  the  newspaper  correspondents, 
however,  intimate  that  there  is  to  be  a  pressure  brought  to  bear  in  favor  of 
the  repeal  of  the  law  passed  last  winter,  giving  the  superintending  school 
committee  the  power  to  employ  teachers,  also  to  abolish  the  office  of  county 
supervisors.  We  sincerely  hope  that  nothing  of  the  kind  will  be  done.  The 
law  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  teachers  is  a  good  one.  It  has  worked 
well  elsewhere,  and  it  works  advantageously  in  Maine  wherever  it  has  a  fair 
chance.  Common  sense  and  experience  both  indorse  it  as  a  good  law.  We 
hope  it  will  remain  on  the  statute  book.  As  to  county  supervisors,  they  are 
doing  a  good  work.  They  have  initiated  a  kind  of  agitation  in  educational 
matters,  that  must  be  carried  further  or  our  schools  will  never  be  what  they 
ought  to  be,  and  what  they  may  be  if  the  people  will  work.  Let  the  county 
supervisors  be  a  permanent  feature  of  our  educational  policy.  It  would  be 
a  lasting  shame  for  Maine  to  retreat  from  her  present  position,  and  allow 
her  schools  to  go  backward. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

We  often  receive  letters  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  normal  schools,  and  ask- 
ing for  information  concerning  them.  Below  will  be  found  a  list  of  such 
schools  in  New  England,  with  names  of  principals,  etc. 

Maine.  Eastern  School,  at  Castine,  G.  T.  Fletcher,  principal.  For  both 
sexes.  Western  School,  at  Farmington,  C.  C.  Rounds,  principal.  For  both 
sexes. 

MA8SACHUSETTS.  Salem,  D.  B.  Hogan,  principal.  For  ladies.  Bridgewater, 
A.  G.  Boyden,  principal.  For  both  sexes.  Framingham,  Annie  E.  Johnson, 
principal.    For  ladies.    Westfield,  J.  W.  Dickinson,  principal.    For  both  sexes. 

Connecticut.    New  Britain,  I.  N.  Carleton,  principal.    For  both  sexes. 

Vermont.  Bandolph,  E.  Conant,  principal.  For  both  sexes.  Castleton,  R. 
G.  Williams,  principal.  For  both  sexes.  Johnson,  S.  H.  Pearl,  principal. 
For  both  sexes. 

New  Hampshire  has  recently  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal 
school,  and  the  trustees  have  just  voted  to  locate  it  at  Plymouth. 

Rhode  Islanb  formerly  had  a  school  at  Bristol,  but  it  is  not  now  in  oper- 
ation. Next  month  we  will  give  the  course  of  study  in  some  of  these 
schools. 


Destruction  op  School-houses  bt  Fire.  —  The  academy  building  at 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  was  desti-oyed  by  fire  a  few  weeks  since.  It  was  a  build- 
ing of  some  historic  interest,  for  it  had  had  within  its  walls,  as  pupils, 
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Daniel  Webster,  Edward  Everett,  Lewis  Cass,  and  many  others  who  have 
made  their  mark  in  life. 

Limerick  Academy  in  this  State  was  also  consumed  by  fire  about  the  same 
time.    A  winter  term  had  just  commenced  with  a  good  number  of  pupils. 

A  good  high  school  building  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  is  the  third  loss  we 
have  to  record. 


OuB  modern  course  of  living  begets  a  condition  of  the  body  that  requires 
occasional  relief.  The  system  becomes  enfeebled,  deranged,  clogged,  and 
labors  in  its  task.  The  mind  sympathizes  with  it,  and  they  both  sink,  or  are 
depressed  together.  To  restore  the  vital  energies,  purge  the  system— cleanse 
the  blood— take  Ayer's  Pills.     [Glasgow  (Ky.)  Free  Press. 


Websteb's  Unabridged  Illustrated. — Viewed  as  a  whole,  we  are  con- 
fident that  no  other  living  language  has  a  dictionary  which  so  fully  and 
faithfully  sets  forth  its  present  condition  as  this  last  edition  of  Webster  does 
that  of  our  written  and  spoken  English  tongue. — Harper's  Magazine. 


Your  faded  locks  can  be  restored  to  all  their  youthful  beauty  by  using 
Nature's  Hair  Restorative,  which  is  firee  from  all  dangerous  drugs.  See 
advertisement. 


BOOK    TABLE. 

Baskerville's  Englische  Sprache.    By  Gostav  Fischer.    New  York:  E. 
Steiger. 

This  book  is  an  English  Grammar  for  the  use  of  Germans  learning  our 
language.  So  far  as  our  judgment  goes,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  way  is  well  prepared  for  an  easy  approach  to  an  understanding  of  the 
English  tongue.  Due  regard  is  had  not  only  to  the  difficulties  which  a  person 
has  to  overcome  in  learning  a  language  which  to  him  is  a  foreign  one,  but 
also  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  the  English  language  presents  to  one 
speaking  German.  La  this  respect  we  think  this  book  is  peculiarly  happy. 
It  will  also  be  a  useful  book  for  Americans  who  have  a  knowledge  of  German, 
or  who  are  learning  that  language,  inasmuch  as  it  presents  each  langus^e  to 
the  learner  from  a  new  standpoint 

The  publisher,  Mr.  Steiger,  32  and  34  Frankfort  street,  New  York,  has  a 
very  large  fist  of  German  books  in  every  department ;  and  those  wishing  to 
purchase,  or  to  keep  posted  in  regard  to  G^erman  literature,  will  do  well  to 
examine  his  numerous  catalogues. 

A  Complete  Abithmetic. 
Intermediate  Arithmetic. 

Primary  Arithmetic.    By  E.  E.  White.    Cincinnati :  Wilson,  ffinkle  &  Co. 
This  series  of   arithmetics  is  called  the  Graded   Series,  being  specially 
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adapted  to  graded  schools.  Its  author,  formerly  State  superintendent  of 
public  schools  in  Ohio,  and  now  the  editor  of  the  Educational  Monthly  of  that 
State,  is  a  man  well  versed  in  educational  affairs,  and  particularly  so  with  the 
working  operations  of  our  public  schools.  Hence  he  has  rare  qualifications 
for  adapting  a  series  of  text-books  to  actual  use  in  the  school-room.  He  has 
here  given  us  three  text-books  in  arithmetic  which  we  think  will  meet  with 
favor.  Each  is  moderate  in  size,  for  its  kind,  and  neither  is  an  epitome  of  a 
succeeding  one.  They  all  combine  mental  and  written  exercises,  and  the 
examples  are  well  adapted  to  illustrate  the  principles  under  consideration 
and  to  give  the  pupil  thorough  and  independent  discipline  and  practice. 
Much  superfluous  matter,  often  found  in  arithmetics,  is  very  properly 
omitted ;  while  other  features  are  introduced  which  bring  the  series  fully  up 
with  the  times  and  make  it  fresh  and  useful.  The  books  are  philosophical 
and  practical, — two  of  the  best  features  which  a  text-book  can  possess.  We 
wish  we  had  room  to  specify  further ;  but  we  have  not. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language.    By  Wm.  Bingham.    Philadelphia: 
E.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 

This  grammar  has  some  very  excellent  features  worthy  of  examination  by 

teachers.    In  addition  to  the  usual  elements  of  grammar,  it  has  copious 

exercises  for  translation  from  Latin  into  English,  and  the  reverse,  which  are 

very  good.    It  is  evidently  made  by  one  who  understands  the  work  to  be 

done  in  the  school-room. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.    By  Henry  Coppee.    Philadelphia :  E.  H.  Butler  & 
Co. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  has  left  somewhat  the  beaten  track  in  which 

many  have  gone,  and  given  more  attention  than  is  generally  found  in  school 

treatises  upon  this  subject  to  some  of  the  high  departments  of  the  subject. 

Upon  the  different  kinds  of  discourse,  invention,  arrangement,  and  style  he  is 

quite  full  and  successful  in  his  mode  of  treatment. 

New  Analytic  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene.    By  Calvin  Cutter. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

Dr.  Cutter  was  one  of  the  first  to  publish  a  popular  text-book  on  physiology 
for  the  use  of  schools.  After  issuing  several  other  works,  and  in  various  edi- 
tions, and  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years,  he  now  gives  us  this 
book  as  the  result,  we  suppose,  of  his  experience  and  maturer  studies.  We 
judge  it  to  be  quite  an  improvement  on  previous  works. 

Otto's  French  Conversation  Grammar.  Revised  by  Professor  Bocher, 
Instructor  in  French  in  Harvard  College.  Boston :  S.  R.  Urbino. 
Otto's  Grammar  has  already  an  established  reputation.  It  is  preeminently 
a  practical  grammar,  for  it  can  be  used ;  and  it  has  very  little  that  one  does 
not  actually  need  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  use  of  the 
French  language.    It  is  probably  excelled  by  no  manual  now  in  use. 

From  Thistles— Grapes  ?   By  Mrs.  Ecloart.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
This  racy  and  quite  interesting  story  forms  No.  352  of  Harpers'  Library  of 
Select  Novels. 
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Shakespeake's  Comedy  of  the  Merchaxt  of   VEjacE.     Edited  by  Wm. 

J.  Rolfe.    New  York:  Harper  &  Rrothers.     Portland:  Loring,  Short  & 

Harmon. 

The  editor  and  publishep  have  done  a  good  service  to  the  reading  public 
in  issuing  this  neat  little  volume.  It  is  elegantly  illustrated  and  bound  in 
flexible  covers,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  text,  essays  on  the  Life  and 
Works  of  Shakespeare;  the  History  of  the  Play;  the  Sources  of  the  Plot; 
Critical  Comments  on  the  Play;  Full  Explanatory  Notes;  and  an  Index  of 
Words  Explained. 

Light  at  Evexixg  Time.  A  Book  of  Support  and  Comfort  for  the  Aged- 
Edited  by  .John  Stanford  Holmes,  D.  D.  Xew  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Portland :  Loring.  Short  &  Harmon. 

This  book  is  intended  to  be  a  source  of  comfort  and  support  to  the  aged, 
and  contains  a  variety  of  brief  articles  from  various  sources,  printed  in  large 
type  upon  fine  tinted  paper,  and  appropriately  bound.  The  wholesome  re- 
ligious truth  which  everjrwhere  pervades  the  selections  will  be  most  grateful 
and  comforting  to  the  class  of  people  for  whom  the  book  is  written. 

History  of  Louis  FomTEENTH.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  New  York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers.    Portland :  Loring,  Short  «S:  Harmon. 

No  series  of  books  for  the  young  has  been  more  deservedly  popular  than 

Abbott's  series  of  histories.    The  numbers  in  the  series  has  now  reached 

thirty  or  more.    This  volume  is  written  in  Mr.  Abbott's  peculiarly  vivacious 

and  interesting  style,  and  will  be  very  attractive  to  people  of  all  ages.    It 

lets  one  into  the  interior  of  the  life  of  royalty  in  a  way  that  is  intensely 

interesting. 

A  Germax  Reader.  By  George  F.  v  oiaiuit.  New  York:  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.   Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  author's 
work,  entitled  the  German  Course.  It  has  nearly  300  pages  of  excellent  se- 
lections, in  prose  and  poetry,  and  of  great  variety,  accompanied  by  copious 
explanatory  notes  and  a  good  vocabulary. 

BocHER  Otto's  Fbexch  Reader.  New  York :  Leypoldt  <fe  Holt  Boston : 
S.  R.  Urbino. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  book  has  given  us  a  very  favorable  impres- 
sion of  its  merits.  The  selections  embrace  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
classic  and  modern  French,  which  are  well  arranged,  and  accompanied  by 
explanatoi-y  notes  with  references  to  Otto's  Grammar,  elsewhere  noticed  in 
this  number  of  the  Journal.  The  style  in  which  the  book  is  issued  is  worthy 
of  commendation. 

The  same  publishers  send  us  Pylodet's  Second   French  Reader,  con-  ' 
taining  entertaining  and  easy  lessons  in  prose  and  verse,  well  adapted  for 
those  who  have  mastered  the  elements  of  the  language.      Many  of  the  se- 
lections are  appropriately  illustrated,  and  a  good  vocabulary  is  added  to 
the  work, 

Scribner's  Monthly,  which  started  well,  increases  in  merit  with  every 
issue.    The  February  number  is  excellent. 
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The  First  Six  Books  of  Virgil's  ^neid.     Edited  by  Thomas  Chase. 
Philadelphia:  Eldredge  &  Brother. 

Chase  &  Stuart's  Classical  Series  has  already  become  well  established  as  a 
very  neat  and  valuable  one  for  teachers  and  pupils.  This  volume,  the  sixth 
of  the  series,  we  think,  contains  the  first  six  books  of  the  ^neid  in  a  very 
neat  text,  followed  by  explanatory  notes,  brief,  but  astute  and  judicious, 
with  references  to  several  of  the  Latin  grammars  most  in  use ;  also,  a  very 
carefully  prepared  vocabulary,  a  metrical  index,  and  an  index  of  proper 
names.  It  is  a  very  choice  little  volume  which  all  lovers  of  Latin  will  wel- 
come with  pleasure. 

Arithmetical  Questions.    By  U.  J.  Knisely.    Philadelphia:  Cowperthwait 
&  Co. 

A  very  convenient  little  manual  of  several  hundred  examples  and  questions 

for  miscellaneous  practice  in  arithmetical  work. 

The  National  School  Songster.     By  Asa  Fitz.      Boston:   D.  C.  Coles- 
worthy. 

A  very  good  little  book  for  schools,  in  paper  covers,  and  occupying  only  32 

pages.    It  contains  some  very  good  music. 

The  Phrenological  Journal,  for  January,  contains,  "  The  Beechers  of 
To-day,"  with  five  excellent  portraits ;  Importance  of  Chemisti-y ;  H.  B.  Claf- 
lin,  the  eminent  merchant;  Dream-land,  the  Nature  of  Dreams;  Physical 
Education — Eating  and  Mental  Action — Dyspepsia,  etc. ;  Woman's  Sphere 
and  Influence ;  R.  B.  Woodward,  of  California ;  Decision,  its  relation  to  a 
successful  life ;  The  Mormon  People,  who  and  what  they  are,  their  Religion, 
Social  Life,  Accomplishments,  and  Prospects;  The  Study  of  Man;  "What 
shall  I  do?"  The  Condor,  illustrated, — and  a  dozen  other  articles,  brief, 
pertinent,  and  interesting.  Single  numbers,  30  cents;  for  the  year,  $3,  in- 
cluding a  handsome  chromo  premium.  S.  R.  Wells,  Publisher,  389  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Every  Saturday,  the  weekly  illustrated  paper  published  by  J.  R.  Osgood 
&  Co.  (late  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.),  Boston,  has  been  greatly  improved,  and 
is  now  a  first-class  paper,  both  in  respect  to  its  literary  matter  and  its  illus- 
trations. The  latter  place  it  in  the  first  rank  as  a  work  of  art.  It  has  an 
able  editorial  corps,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  make  it  the  best  paper  of  the 
kind  on  the  continent.  Either  in  numbers,  or  when  bound,  it  will  be  an  or- 
nament to  the  library  or  center-table. 

Mr.  George  A.  Gardner,  7  Exchange  Street,  Portland,  is  agent  for  the 
work,  and  will  be  happy  to  furnish  it  on  the  same  terms  as  the  publishers. 

New  York  Observer  Year  Book  and  Almanac  for  1871,  is  a  very  valu- 
able work  for  reference,  as  it  contains  the  names  and  residence  of  nearly 
all  the  clergymen  in  the  U.  S.  colleges,  theological  seminaries,  and  medical 
and  law  schools,  besides  much  other  civil,  commercial,  and  agi-icultural 
information,  and  a  directory  of  New  York  city,  as  published  in  178(5,  price, 
one  dollar.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  every  subscriber  to  the  Observer,  which  is 
$3  a  year,  who  pay  one  year  in  advance. 
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FEim8Yi.VAinA.  The  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  is  at  hand  and  is  a  docu- 
ment of  much  interest.  Some  of  the  items  in  the  statistics  are  large. 
N'umber  of  schools,  14,212;  number  of  teachers,  17,612;  number  of  pupils, 
S23,891.  Total  cost  of  schools,  including  expenditures  of  all  kinds,  $7,771,761. 
Estimated  value  of  school  property,  $15,837,183. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Normal  School  and  accompanying  documents,  has  been  sent  us,  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  school,  under  the  care  of  Principal  John  S.  Hart,  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  The  whole  number  in  attendance  dui-ing  the  past 
year  was  as  follows:  Normal  school,  292;  Model  school,  563;  Famum  pre- 
paratory school,  281.    Total,  1138. 

Tilton'3  Journal  of  Horticttltube  axd  Floral  Magazine,  published 
by  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston,  takes  the  lead  in  publications  of  the  kind. 
Its  great  variety  of  original  and  selected  matter,  its  beautiful  illustrations, 
and  its  supeiior  typographical  excellences  commend  it  to  all  lovers  of  flow- 
ers and  fruit    Published  monthly  at  $150  per  year. 

A  Siren.  By  T.  Adolphus  TroUope,  is  the  title  of  No.  353  of  Harper's 
Library  of  Select  Novels;  a  very  readable  story,  and  one  that  grows  in  inter- 
est and  ends  well. 

Lippincott's  Untversal  Pronouxcdig  DicnoNABY  OF  Biography  aitd 
Mythology,  Nos.  18-22,  is  now  brought  down  to  Leopold,  and  fully  sustains 
its  merits.    Wlien  completed  it  will  be  a  splendid  addition  to  any  library. 

The  catalogue  of  Monmouth  Academy  for  1869-70  is  received.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Smith  is  principal,  assisted  by  a  good  corps  of  assistants.  During  the  past 
year  there  was  a  total  of  106,  and  an  aggregate  of  201  pupils  in  attendance. 

We  have  a  Report  of  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  Teacher's  In- 
stitute of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  a  large  double-column  pam- 
phlet of  fifty-six  pages.  It  contains  the  lectures  and  papers  given,  the  songs 
sung,  names  of  those  in  attendance,  etc.     A  very  good  idea. 

Tele  Connecticut  Journal  of  Education  has  been  received  and  makes 
its  appearance  in  good  style,  and  with  an  able  corps  of  editors.  Success  to 
it 

The  current  issne  of  Lippincotfs  Magazine  contains  a  great  variety  of  ar- 
ticles upon  subjects  of  an  entertaining  character.  The  full-page  illustration 
which  accompanies  the  story  entitled  "  The  Marquis  "  is  very  beautifuL 

GoDEY  for  February  is  promptly  at  hand,  and  maintains  its  position  at  the 
head  of  its  class.  Marion  Harland,  Mrs.  Hopkiils,  and  writers  of  note  con- 
tribute to  this  number. 

Petbrson'3  Ladies'  Magazine  is  thfe  best  $2  ladies'  magazine  published, 
and  the  interest  in  all  its  departments,  literary,  domestic,  and  mechanical  is 
fully  up  to  the  times. 
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The  Young  People's  Helper  is  a  most  admirable  illustrated  monthly, 
published  by  Mr.  Vose,  at  Rockland,  at  50  cents  a  year,  or  with  the  Journal 
OF  Education  for  35  cents.  It  contains  sixteen  pages  of  instructive  and 
profitable  reading  for  the  young. 

Harper's  for  this  month  is  exicellent.  The  article  on  Glass-blowing  is 
worth  twice  the  cost  of  a  number. 

The  Nursery  is  a  monthly  feast  of  good  things  for  the  children. 

Fritz  Reuter's  story  in  LittelVs  Living  Age  increases  in  interest  as  it  pro- 
gresses. 

Arthur's  Ladies'  Home  Magazine  has  a  good  variety  of  reading  and 
fashion  plates  this  month. 


Teachers  wanting  situations,  and  those  in  want  of  teachers,  can  have  notices  like  those  be- 
low published  three  months  or  raare,./>ee,  by  addressing  either  of  the  undersigned  committee, 
stating  definitely  their  want?,  &c.,  and,  if  an  answer  is  expected,  inclosing  a  stamp. 

A.  B.  Chase,  Chairman,  Portland;  C.  C.  Rounds,  Farmington;  J.  S.  Barrkll,  Lewlston; 
W.  H.  Lambert,  Augusta;  G.  T.  Fletohkr,  Castine. 

TEACHEKS    ^VANTIIVO    SITUATIONS. 

OEMTLEMBN . 

No.  1.  Can  teach  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German.  Would  prefer  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Natural  Sciences.  Can  also  teach  Vocal  Music  and  Penmanship.  Will  work  first  terra  for 
moderate  salary.  Can  give  the  best  of  reference.  Has  had  five  years'  experience.  Wishes 
a  fsituatiou  for  spring  or  whole  year. 


CLUBBING    WITH    MAGAZINES. 

We  will  supply  either  of  the  following  Periodicals  or  Books  and  the  Journal  of  EdnoatloB 
one  year,  for  payment  strictly  in  advance  one  year,  for  the  sums  named,  the  figures  in  paren- 
thesis being  the  regular  price  of  eacli : 

910.30.     Webster's  Illustrated  Unabridged  Dictionary  (812.00). 
S8.50.    LittelVs  Livinr/  Age  (S8.00). 

fB.OO.     Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary  {S6.00). 
5.50.     The  Kation  (95.00),  Evertj  Saturday  (85.00). 
Ji.'S.OO.     Eclectic  Magazine  (85.00). 
#4.83.     The  Appletons'  Journal (S4.00). 
#4.75.    Atlantic  Monthly  (S4.00),Harpers'  Neio  Monthly  (84.00),  Harpers'  Weekly  (84.00). 

Ladies'  Bazaar  (4.00),  or  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  (4.00). 
$4.50.     The  American  Naturalist  (84.00). 

$4.00.  Godey's  Lady's  Book  (83.00),  The  Scientific  American  (83.00),  or  New  York 
Independent  (83.00),  and  large  and  fine  portraits  of  Grant  &  Colfax,  which  are 
sold  at  the  stores  for  $4.00. 
93.50.  Phrenological  Journal  and  Packard's  Monthly  (83.00),  Demorest's  Monthly 
Magazine  (83.00),  Ladies'  Friend  (82.50),  The  Advance  (82.50),  or  The 
Christian  Union  (82.50)  edited  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  also  Marshall'* 
fine  engraving  of  Washington. 

S3.35.     Oliver  Optic's  Jrfagazine  (82.50)  weekly  or  monthly. 
3.00.     Our  Young  Folks  (82.00),  Peterson  s  Ladies'  Magazine  (82.00),  liiverside  Rch» 
(81.50).    Portland  Transcript  (82.00).    Hall's  Journal  qf  Ncalth  (82.00). 
9'i.fiO.    Arthur's  Home  Magazine  ( 82.00),  Good  Health  ( 82.00),  or  Herald  of  Health  (82.00). 
$tj.50.     T'he  Manufacturer  and  Builder  (81.50),  National  Sabbath  School  Teacher  (81.60), 

Demorest' s  Younq  America  (81.50),  or  The  Nursery  (81.50). 
)$3.40.    Arthur's  Children's 'Hour  (31.50). 

t!i.35.     The  Little  Corporal  (81.00). 
a.OO.     Wood's  Household  Magazine  (81.00),  or  The  Little  Chief. 
S1.85.     Tlie  Young  People's  Helper  (.50). 
$1.80.     The  Sclwol  Festival  (.50). 

THE  CDEAPEST  AND  BEST  TOUTH'S  P APE R  is  the  YouNO  Exopu's 
Hblper,  a  monthly  paper  fur  American  boys  and  girls;  16  large  pages,  illustrated;  50  cent* 
a  year.  Stories,  music,  poetry,  dialogues,  puzzles,  etc..  in  every  number.  Eight  years  es- 
tablished. The  best  paper  parents  can  give  their  children.  Pure,  fret^h.  original,  lively,  vig- 
orous, instructive,  and  entertaining.  Two-thirds  the  subscription  price  in  premiums!  Every- 
body send  for  it.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Z.  Potk  Vosk,  Fabllsher, 
Kockland,  Maine. 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

The  words  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  representative  of  one  of 
the  ideas  now  most  vigorously  making  its  way  among  educators.  The 
changed  tone  which  has  come  over  the  discussion  of  this  subject  in 
the  past  five  years — to  go  no  further  back — is  very  remarkable.  The 
truth  that  free  government  is  possible  only  to  an  intelligent  people,  is 
universally  admitted  by  all  who  have  brains  enough  to  entitle  them  to 
an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  the  utter  absurdity  of  basing  a  de- 
fense of  a  system  of  public,  free  education  upon  this  necessary  con- 
nection between  free  government  and  intelligence,  while  taking  no 
measures  to  assure  the  proper  use  of  the  means  of  education  pro- 
vided, is  becoming  apparent.  Yet  facts  will  sometimes  make  an  im- 
pression where  other  argument  fails.  It  may  be  well  to  inquire 
whether  practical  necessity,  as  well  as  logical  consistency,  requires  the 
compulsory  element  in  education.  Fortunately  —  unfortunately, 
rather — in  this  case  we  have  not  to  seek  for  our  facts. 

From  the  returns  of  the  U.  S.  census  of  1840 — the  first  in  which 
statistics  upon  the  subject  of  illiteracy  were  gathered — we  learn  that 
there  were  in  the  United  States  549,850  persons  over  twenty  years  of 
age  unable  to  read  and  write.  In  1850,  the  number  was  962,898,  and 
in  1860, 1,126,575.    If  to  this  last  number  we  add  the  91,736  free 
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colored  illiterate  adults,  and  the,  1,653,800  illiterate  adult  slaves,  now 
free,  we  have,  supposing  no  increase  in  illiteracy  among  whites  in  the 
last  decade,  the  aggregate  of  2,872,111,  or  nearly  three  millions  of  our 
adult  population,  wholly  unable  to  read  and  write. 

And  even  these  numbers  are  far  below  the  truth.  Undoubtedly 
many  who  are  really  unable  to  read  and  write  will  not  be  so  entered 
in  the  report.  Governor  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  reports,  in  his  mes- 
sage of  1839,  that  according  to  the  most  careful  estimates,  there  were 
82,489  illiterate  white  adults  in  that  State,  a  number  40  per  cent  in 
excess  of  the  census  report  of  1840.  Horace  Mann  judged  that  30 
per  cent  should  be  added  to  the  "  undoubted  underestimates  "  of  the 
report  of  1840,  which  would  raise  the  number  of  illiterate  white 
adults  for  that  year  to  700,000.  We  have,  undoubtedly,  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  21, 1,500,000  illiterate  youth,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
numbers  under  the  age  of  ten  who  are  growing  up  to  recruit  this 
army  of  ignorance.  This  would  give  us  4,500,000  youth  and  adults 
actually  illiterate.  If  we  make  such  additions  to  these  numbers  as 
undoubted  underestimates  require  (see  above)^  and  also  estimate  the 
numbers  who  read  so  imperfectly  that  the  knowledge  is  almost  or 
utterly  useless  to  them,  these  statistics  of  ignorance  become  abso- 
lutely alarming. 

Nor  can  we  diminish  the  significance  of  these  facts  by  saying,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  these  persons  were  recently  slaves.  They  are 
now  citizens  of  the  United  States.  And  besides  these,  there  are  not 
less  than  1,700,000  illiterate  white  youth  and  adults,  and  a  half-million 
white  children  under  ten  growing  up  in  ignorance. 

Nor  can  we  shield  ourselves  behind  the  statement  that  these  igno- 
rant persons  are  mostly  foreigners.  Nearly  all  the  European  States 
from  which  emigrants  come  have  efficient  systems  of  public  schools. 
Many  illiterate  are  found  among  the  Irish,  but  they  are  almost,  if  not 
quite,  unknown  among  the  Germans  ;  and  "  the  first  Chinaman  has 
yet  to  make  his  appearance  in  California  who  cannot  read  his  own 
language."  In  fact,  most  of  our  ilHterate  are  native  born.  "In  1860, 
according  to  the  census,  there  were,  of  our  illiterate  adults,  but 
346,893  of  foreign  birth,  while  there  were  871,418  native  born." 

Nor  is  it  a  good  defense  to  say  that  the  illiterate  are  chiefly  in  the 
South,  for  in  the  Northern  States,  where  public  schools  have  long 
been  in  operation,  we  find  them  in  thousands.    Thus  in  1860  there 
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were  of  this  nnfortanate  class  in  Pennsylvania,  36,000 ;  in  New  York, 
20,000  ;  in  Ohio,  41,000  ;  in  Indiana,  54,000 ;  in  lUinois,  38,000 ;  in 
Iowa,  13,000;  in  California,  11,000;  and  in  other  Northern  States, 
several  thousands  each. 

The  evil  has  also  been  a  growing  one.  From  1840  to  1850  illiteracy 
increased.  The  per  cent  of  ilUterate  persons,  9  per  cent  in  1840, 
became  11  per  cent  in  1850,  and  returned,  to  9"  per  cent  in  1860. 
Thus,  although  in  the  twenty  years  there  had  been  a  vast  increase  in 
the  numbei-s  of  the  illiterate,  their  ratio  to  the  total  population  was 
the  same  as  in  1840.  Any  satisfaction  which  we  may  feel  in  view  of 
such  a  result  as  this  must  be  modified  by  the  reflection  that  during 
that  period  many  other  nations  had  been  advancing  rapidly  in  public 
education. 

"We  may  better  realize  this  state  of  things  by  referring  to  special 
cases.  I  will  mention  but  few,  for  want  of  time  and  space.  It  is  re- 
ported that  in  Pennsylvania  "  nearly  one-half  the  children  of  school  age 
attend  school  about  one-half  the  time."  In  Philadelphia  «  more  than 
20,000  children,  not  attending  any  school,  are  running  the  streets  in 
idleness  and  vagabondism."  In  Cleveland,  Ohio, — and  probably  a 
better  system  of  public  schools  cannot  be  found  in  the  United 
States  than  here, — of  all  the  children  in  the  city  at  twelve  years  of 
age,  little  more  than  one-half  were  in  school  at  all  last  year ;  more  than 
two-thirds  of  those  at  fourteen,  and  seven-eighths  of  those  at  sixteen, 
never  darkened  the  school-room  door. 

These  cases  are  mentioned  because  they  are  fair  instances  of  results 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  working  of  even  the  best  system  of 
public  education,  if  it  be  left  entirely  to  the  parents  and  pupils  to  de- 
cide the  question  of  attendance.  The  ignorant,  the  vicious,  the  ava- 
ricious, will  starve  the  minds  of  their  children  if  they  can.  "  Those 
needing  education  most,  desire  it  least." 

One  other  example.  In  Maine,  the  number  of  illiterate  adults  in- 
creased from  6,557  in  1850,  to  8,962  in  1860,  or  from  two  per  cent  to 
about  three  per  cent.  During  the  same  decade  the  ratio  of  ignorant 
females  in  Maine  increased  by  11  per  cent. 

In  TVtirtemberg,  with  1,700,000  inhabitants,  where  children  are 
compelled  to  attend  school  from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen,  a  recent 
ceiisus  showed  that  there  were  2,500  elementary  schools,  attended  by 
350,000  pupils,  and  that  not  a  person  could  be  found  over  the  age  of 
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teyi  years  who  could  not  read  and  write.  The  population  of  this 
kingdom  is  less  than  three  times  that  of  Maine,  It  would  be  well  to 
compare  ourselves  with  this  standard,  and  well  will  it  be  for  us  if  by- 
such  comparisons  we  rid  ourselves  of  some  of  the  ignorant  conceit 
which  bars  all  effort  at  improvement. 

These  few  facts  could  easily  be  extended  to  fill  a  volume.  They 
are  certainly  disgraceful,  to  us  as  a  nation,  and  they  tend  to  darken 
the  prospects  of  our  future.     What  shall  we  do?  c.  c.  r. 


KANSAS   SCHOOLS. 
Editor  of  the  3faine  Journal  of  Education : 

In  1869,  our  State  superintendent  reported  that  the  average  time 
school  had  been  taught  was  five  months. 

Number  of  school  districts, 1,707 

Inci-ease  for  the   year, 335 

Number  of  school  children, 92,517 

Increase  for  the  year,      .         ...         .        .         .        .        .     11.367 

Whole  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  public  schools,  .        .         58.681 

Increase  for  the  year, 13,541 

Average  daily  attendance  in  public  schools,        .        .         .          31.124 
Number  of  male  teachers,      .......  896 

Increase  for  the  year, 150 

Number  of  female  teachers, 1,118 

Increase  for  the  year, 2,68 

Average  wages  paid  to  male  teachers, $37.07 

Average  wages  paid  to  female  teachers,      .        .        .   -     .        $28.08 

Amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages, $292,000.00 

Number  of  school-houses, 1,213 

Increase  for  the  year, 260 

This  is  certainly  an  encouraging  exhibit  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  schools  of  Kansas.  A  school  of  five  months  in  a  new  State 
is  an  indication  of  earnest  work  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  the 
teachers.  We  have  no  compulsory  school-law  in  this  State,  yet  we 
have  a  law  on  our  statute  books,  which   withholds   State  money 
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from  all  districts  not  supporting  a  public  school  for  three  months 
during  the  year. 

A  one-mill  tax  is  levied  on  all  of  the  property  in  the  State.  This 
is  distributed  among  the  school  districts  pro  rata,  according  to  the 
number  of  school  children.  There  is  also  a  fund  obtained  from  es- 
trays,  and  interest  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  "  school  lands." 
This  money  is  appropriated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  one-mill  tax. 
Thus,  we  have  secured  $1.48  for  each  scholar,  during  the  year  1869, 
the  proceeds  of  the  general  tax,  interest,  and  sale  of  estrays. 

Thus  we  have  no  schools  less  than  three  months  in  duration.  If 
an  average  were  obtained  from  the  river  counties,  our  school  year 
would  be  6.05  months  instead  of  five  months. 

In  1869,  Aitchison  county  had  an  average  of  6.01  months'  school 
taught;  this  }oar  6.07  months. 

I  have  referred  several  times  to  our  "school  lands."  When  Kansas 
was  admitted  into  the  Union,  she  had,  like  all  other  new  States,  the 
sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  section  in  every  township,  six  miles  square. 
set  apart  for  public  schools.  The  normal  school  at  Emporia,  has  an 
endowment  of  37,760  acres  of  land ;  the  State  University  46,080 
acres;  State  Agricultural  College  81,000  acres.  Besides  these  en- 
dowments, our  State  institutions  of  learning  receive  an  annual  ap- 
propriation from  the  legislature,  sufficient  to  supply  any  deficiencies. 
Thus  we  present  a  brief  statement  of  the  condition  of  Kansas 
schools,  their  endowments,  the  source  of  their  revenues. 

This  brief  statement  of  the  educational  progress  and  financial  con- 
dition of  our  public  schools  is  submitted  to  the  teachers  of  Maine, 
not  that  it  will  be  of  any  local  interest  to  them,  but  because  I  know 
the  cosmopolitan  tendency  of  all  true  teachers,  their  liberal  ideas, 
and  catholic  spirit.  Therefore,  we  all  seek  for  light ;  and  as  its  rays 
are  radiated  in  every  direction,  regardless  'of  locality,  so  information 
from  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe  should  be  eagerly  received,  and 
judiciously  collated.  As  a  former  citizen  of  Maine,  permit  me  to 
allude  to  the  teachers  from  the  "  Pine  Tree  State  "  who  have  cast 
their  lot  with  us,  west  of  the  Missouri.  Prof  D.  T.  Bradford, 
formerly  of  Portland,  and  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin,  established  a 
reputation  in  Aitchison,  as  a  most  successful  teacher  in  the  true  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term.  From  chaos  he  evolved  order,  and  lethargy 
was  roused  from  its  slumbers.    Maine  has  also  furnished  a  superin- 
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tendent  to  this  county.  None  of  her  teachers  now  here  stand  wait- 
ing for  employment. 

There  are  three  factors  in  the  problem  of  school  life ;  the  people, 
the  school  officers,  and  the  teachers. 

The  people  in  any  locality  are  the  primary  motive  powers  in  all 
educational  progress.  They  have  to  be  moved,  if  other  forces  are 
quietly  manipulating  the  school-work.  If  the  people  are  generous 
and  intelligent,  then  education  will  progress.  Money  comes  from 
the  people,  and  it  sustains  the  school.  In  most  localities  throughout 
this  State,  funds  for  school  purposes  are  cheerfully  voted.  In  some 
districts,  2.25  per  cent  is  voted  for  teachers'  wages,  incidental  ex- 
penses, and  building  purposes.  A  tax  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent 
supports  a  nine  or  ten  months'  school.  These  long  schools  are  now 
getting  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  As  good  schools 
demand  a  like  quality  of  teachers,  so  the  people  seem  willing  to 
pay  good  wages  to  those  who  can  earn  them.  Fifty  dollars  are 
cheerfully  paid  per  month  for  first-class  teachers  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts ;  and  in  some  cases  even  more  than  the  above  rate  is  given. 

Our  school  officers  are  generally  attentive  to  their  duties.  The 
district  officials  receive  Jio  pay.  Our  superintendents  are  compen- 
sated according  to  the  number  of  school  children  outside  of  incor- 
porated cities.  All  counties  having  fewer  than  2000  children,  pay 
$3.00  per  day  in  county  scrip  for  services  rendered.  These  bills  of 
our  superintendents  are  audited  by  the  county  commissioners,  and 
not  more  than  two-thirds  the  amount  allowed.  When  the  number 
of  children  is  between  2000  and  3000,  there  is  a  salary  of  $1000  per 
year  allowed ;  over  3000  and  under  5000,  $1200 ;  between  6000  and 
8000,  $1500. 

As  the  "  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  so  I  believe  that  since  some 
of  our  superintendents  have  become  salaried  officers,  they  have 
doubly  paid  the  counties  for  the  increased  outlay  in  tlie  superior 
quality  of  their  services  exclusively  given  to  the  cause  of  education, 
iJ^ow  as  many  counties  have  as  many  as  sixty  districts,  what  good 
would  the  schools  of  such  localities  accomplish  without  efficient 
supervision  ? 

The  legislature  of  1869-70,  recognizing  this  self-evident  truth, 
made  a  provision  for  a  partial  remedy  of  the  defect.  When  this 
duty  was  committed  to  men  receiving  only  $300,  or,  at  the  most, 
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$350  per  year,  supervisory  duty,  and  all  other  business,  was  generally 
poorly  performed. 

Many  of  our  State  superintendents  were  formerly  county  super- 
visors. County  institutes  must  have  a  head,  an  authority,  therefore 
give  us  superintendents  qualified  to  direct,  manage,  evoke  talent,  and 
bring  all  forces  to  bear  on  the  fortress  of  ignorance. 

Let  us  take  a  retrospective  view  of  educational  affairs  in  Kansas 
and  Western  Missouri.  Teachei-s,  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  far 
off  West,  borrowed  the  name  and  evaded  the  duties  of  our  calling. 
The  schoolmaster  of  Lincoln  is  a  fair  sample  of  such  pedagogues* 
"Subscription"  or  "pay  schools,"  the  offspring  of  frontier  civilization, 
were  the  only  schools  at  the  first  settlement  of  this  State.  A  ne- 
cessity at  first,  they  soon  became  a  nuisance,  the  quicker  abated  the 
better.  Certificates  not  being  needed  by  these  private  teachers,  soon 
caused  an  influx  of  people  aspiring  to  get  up  a  school  to  make  a 
little  raoney^  by  importing  a  very  sniall  arnouiU  of  learning. 

This  state  of  affairs  could  not  last  long  without  detriment  to  the 
school  interests  of  the  country.  Our  legislators  then  authorized  the 
levy  of  the  one-mill  tax,  and  its  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of 
districts  maintaining  a  three  months'  school.  Self-interest  then 
became  a  motive  power  in  the  establishment  of  public  schools.  Yet 
such  is  the  force  of  conservatism,  that  we  can  point  to  some  be- 
nighted neighborhoods  who  still  prefer  to  employ  irresponsible  per- 
sons to  teach  a  "  pay  "  school,  rather  than  to  employ  legally  qualified 
teachers.  One  reason  may  perhaps  be  given  as  a  true  one  for  this 
folly.  Every  day  a  scholar  is  absent  reduces  the  teacher's  pay  in 
these  schools.  Then,  again,  the  contract  binds  the  teacher  to  teach 
from  seven  to  ten  hours.  That  is  supposed  to  be  an  advantage  with 
some  old  fogies ;  for  our  law  defines  the  school  day  as  six  hours,  the 
school  month  as  twenty  days.  Before  the  passage  of  this  law  in 
1868,  our  schools  were  from  seven  to  eight  hours  in  length  during 
the  summer  time. 

Our  teachers  are  generally  live,  wide  awake,  and  progressive  men 
and  women.  There  are  many  teachers  here  who  are  employed  from 
nine  to  ten  months  in  the  year.  They  are  sought  for  rather  than 
those  who  teach  only  in  the  winter  months,  for  many  of  our  winter 
teachers  make  a  living  in  summer  on  the  farm,  etc.  The  majority  of 
our  educators  come  fi-om  the  East,  for  there  are  not  many  teachers 
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among  our  farmer's  boys.     As  ray  article  is  already  long,  I  must  now 
close  with  kindly  greetings  to  ray  associates  in  Maine. 

Yours,  fraternally,  s.  h.  k. 

AiTCHisoi^^,  Kansas. 


NEW  NOTIONS   INTERVIEWED. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Journal  appeared  an  article  on 
New  Notions^  which  was  so  full  of  thought,  that  I  have  read  it  care- 
fully four  times,  and  found  "  new  notions  "  in  it  at  each  perusal,  some 
of  which  are  of  great  value.  Still,  I  cannot  help  interviewing  Theta, 
feeling  that  while  he  has  done  good  service  in  his  article,  he  has  left 
a  wrong  impression  on  some  points. 

He  throws  a  hit  at  noi-mal  schools  and  institutes,  with  the  remark, 
that  "  old  methods  and  the  fundamental  branches  are  apt  to  be  depre- 
ciated in  the  desire  to  create  a  sensation  and  appear  original.' 
Again,  "  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  are  looked  upon  as  petrifactions, 
and  only  worthy  a  place  with  alchemy  and  astrology."  Now  I  have 
been  present  at  our  normal  schools,  at  our  town  and  county  insti- 
tutes by  the  score,  and  I  never  yet  have  heard  any  such  ideas  ad- 
vanced by  any  professor  or  teacher.  It  is  true,  that  some  old 
methods  which  were  barren  of  wealth  have  been  roughly  handled  as 
they  should  be,  and  much  has  been  said  with  great  justice  against  the 
undue  attention  paid  to  arithmetic,  to  the  alraost  utter  neglect  of 
other  branches  of  study ;  but  that  the  common  branches  have  been 
ignored  at  any  of  the  normal  schools  or  institutes  as  worthy  only  of  a 
place  with  alchemy  and  astrology,  I  must  deny  till  I  have  the  posi- 
tive proof. 

In  another  paragraph,  Theta  makes  a  comparison  at  which  I  fear 
Blair  and  Whately  would  shake  their  heads.  "  The  farmer  who 
plants  his  seed  in  midsummer,  will  secure  a  rank  growth,  perhaps, 
but  no  seed;  so  the  teacher,  who  by  short  cuts  and  new  methods 
attempts  to  form  well-trained  minds,  will  secure  only  brainless  fail- 
ures for  his  reward."  Now  when  one  good  road  can  be  found  short- 
er than  another  to  reach  the  same  point,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
it,  and  so  if  a  new  mode  of  locomotion  is  preferable  to  an  old  one  to 
reach  the  same  place,  we  choose  that  also. 
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Theta's  advice  to  young  teachers  is  excellent ;  and  his  remark  that 
"  new  notions "  should  not  take  the  place  of  real  study  is  one  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  educators.  I  deem  this  point  one  of  the 
most  important  that  will  come  up  before  our  normal  schools  and  in- 
stitutes for  a  year  to  come.  Children  do  not  really  know  how  to 
study,  and  we  have  rarely  ever  heard  a  teacher  of  new  or  old  notions 
who  ever  gave  to  pupils  any  instruction  on  this  point. 

The  general  impression  that  Theta's  article  would  make  on  the 
minds  of  young  teachers  is,  that  no  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from 
a  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  methods  for  conducting  their  recitations 
I  believe  that  every  teacher,  young  and  old,  should  secure  as  many- 
different  methods  as  possible,  and  then  select  from  them  such  as 
would  seem  the  best  adapted  to  his  particular  school.  Young  chil- 
dren require  frequent  change  in  their  exercises.  They  are  not  ex- 
pected to  look  on  their  books  all  the  time,  as  I  have  not  unfrequently 
seen  required  of  little  children.  They  need,  and  must  have,  much 
oral  and  object  instruction,  and  other  methods  to  keep  their  minds 
awake ;  and  my  experience  in  visiting  schools  has  been,  that  when 
the  teacher  has  the  greatest  number  of  new  notions  in  her  head,  the 
children  under  her  charge  had  the  greatest  number  of  new  ideas 
in  theirs. 

As  pupils  advance  in  years,  they  can  devote  more  time  to  study 
and  require  less  illustration.  In  college,  the  student  secures  his  les- 
son in  his  room  in  silence,  and  has  only  the  silent  aid  of  his  text- 
books. His  habits  of  self-reliance  become  strengthend  with  his 
years. 

There  is  one  quality  in  a  good  teacher  which  may  be  called  power. 
It  simply  means  an  assemblage  of  all  the  best  qualities  of  body,  mind, 
and  spirit,  by  which  he  can  control  and  direct  the  minds  under  his 
care  with  the  greatest  economy  of  time  and  instruction  which  shall 
bring  about  the  greatest  results.  As  nature  always  moves  in  the 
line  of  the  least  resistance,  so  will  the  good  teacher  aim  at  accom- 
plishing the  most  labor  with  the  least  expenditure  of  force.  Hence 
useless  verbiage  will  be  avoided ;  one  rule  will  be  adopted  instead  of 
a  half-dozen  to  illustrate  the  s^me  principle ;  useless  and  effete  sub- 
jects will  give  place  to  those  having  a  relation  to  the  present,  and  all 
his  school-room  work  will  show  that  he  has  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
completely  under  the  control  of  his  own  will.    But  he  cannot  do  this 
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without  adding  to  his  treasury  things  both  new  and  old,  so  that  he 
can  draw  from  the  same  deposit  what  may  best  serve  his  present 
purpose. 

A  teacher  who  is  not  on  the  watch  for  everything  that  may  add  to 
his  power,  will  become  threadbare  in  three  years,  and,  before  he  is 
aware  of  it,  the  world  will  slip  out  from  under  him  and  leave  him 
behind  to  wonder  at  his  position,  and  to  grumble  that  the  world 
should  move  so  fast ! 

Finally,  I  doubt  not  that  Theta  will  join  me  in  the  admonition, 
"  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  zeta. 


VOCAL    CULTURE. 


PBOr.   E.   p.   THWIKG,   GOBHAM    SEMINARY. 

[Concluded.] 

We  have  thus  far  considered  the  utility  and  the  method  of  vocal 
culture ;  reviewed  briefly  its  past  history  and  its  present  comparative 
value  among  the  fine  arts;  the  relation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to 
its  cultivation,  with  certain'  sanitary  advantages  which  its  study 
offers.  At  this  point,  it  is  well  to  examine  certain  objections  urged 
against  this  as  against  other  arts.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  the 
only  rule  for  good  delivery  is  to  "  follow  nature,"  when  really  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  nature  and  habit.  One  is  told  to  speak 
naturally,  i.  e.  with  those  false  intonations  of  voice,  pronunciation  of 
words,  or  awkwardness  of  gesture  natural  to  the  person.  And  it 
generally  happens  that  the  less  intelligence  found,  the  more  of  self- 
satisfaction  is  shown.  Contentment  in  ignorance  is  hard  to  disturb. 
Indeed  some  agree  that  taste  is  a  variable  feeling  and  has  no  stand- 
ard in  the  general  agreement  of  men  of  equal  education  in  the  art^. 
Dr.  Rush  remarks  that  fools  believe  that  taste  is  natural,  and  every 
one  should  have  his  own.  "Ignorance  knows  not  what  has  been 
done,  indolence  thinks  nothing  can  be  done,  and  both  uniting  .  .  . 
justify  supineness  of  inquiry.  Taste  (say  fools)  is  natural,  therefore 
every  one  should  have  his  own."  In  illustration  of  these  aphorisms 
of  Dr.  Rush,  we  may  suppose  a  student  with  a  voice  high  in  pitch, 
nasal  in  tone,  monotonous  in  movement,  yet  this  style  and  these 
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qualities  are  natural,  that  is,  have  become  the  habit  of  the  individual. 
So  in  walking.  It  is  natural  for  one  to  step  with  firmness  and  pre- 
cision ;  for  another  to  move  with  a  rolling,  swinging,  or  stumbling 
gait.  We  have  heard  of  a  school  in  Philadelphia  formed  simply  to 
correct  faults  in  walking.  If  these  are  worth  attention,  as  detracting 
from  the  queenly,  graceful  step  of  a  woman,  or  from  the  noble,  upright 
carriage  of  a  man,  how  much  greater  the  need  of  correcting  slovenly 
habits  of  speech  or  action,  which  rob  one's  utterances  of  half  their 
influence  for  good. 

It  is  again  urged  that  elocutionary  training  makes  one  affected. 
The  use  of  an  art  is  one  thing,  and  the  abuse  of  it  is  another  thing. 
The  acquisition  of  the  Latin  or  Greek  may  make  one  pedantic,  but 
the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  is  not  to  be  undervalued.  Rhetoric 
or  grammar  is  not  to  be  ignored  because  some  writers  have  adopted 
a  redundant  or  stilted  style.  The  learned  Whately  surely  is  not  the 
one  to  charge  elocution  with  the  pragmatic,  scholastic,  and  affected 
style  of  speaking  which  "  smells  of  study."  As  Zachos  says,  he  uses 
the  ad  captandum  argument  of  killing  a  dog  by  a  bad  name,  and  com- 
mits a  similar  error  to  that  he  imputes  to  Stewart  and  Campbell,  who 
called  his  logic  artificial. 

Once  more ;  this  same  critic  and  not  a  few  lesser  ones  talk  of  good 
elocution  as  a  "  gift  of  nature  "  rather  than  the  fruit  of  study  and 
practice.  Do  we  talk  so  about  vocal  or  instrumental  music  ?  No ; 
we  say  if  one  shows  an  aptitude  for  song,  let  him  leani  to  sing;  if 
for  playing,  let  him,  by  all  means,  learn  to  play  according  to  the  laws 
of  harmony.  So  if  one  has  a  good  voice,  constitutionally,  he  has 
the  highest  encouragement  to  train  it,  as  he  who  has  a  poor  one  has 
the  highest  necessity  to  do  so. 

Americans  cannot  afford  to  underrate  voice  culture  so  long  as  the 
number  of  sweet-toned  talkers  is  so  small.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendall 
Holmes  somewhat  satirically  says  tliat  our  east  winds,  our  lean  soil, 
our  independence,  and  sharp  business  habits  are  not  the  best  things 
for  the  larnyx  (129  p.  Carson's  Manual).  Nine  out  of  ten,  he  says, 
have  a  hard,  sharp,  metallic  matter  of  business  clink  to  their  tones, 
which  reminds  us  of  those  bells  which  small  storekeepers  connect 
with  the  door  and  which  spring  upon  the  ear  with  such  a  shock 
that  your  first  impulse  is  to  retire  at  once  from  the  entrance.  But 
two    voices  ever  firightened  the  doctor  with  their  sweetness,  and 
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those  were  German.  American  voices,  he  says,  are  sour  enough  to 
produce  effervescence  with  alkalis,  and  creaking  enough  to  sing  duets 
with  katydids.  While  our  young  ladies  are  anxious  to  care  for  their 
hands  and  guard  their  faces  from  sun  and  wind,  they  seldom  think  of 
the  mighty  power  to  please  which  lies  in  the  voice.  The  charm  of 
outward  beauty  is  sometimes  rudely  broken  when  one  of  these 
angels  begin  to  speak!  We  wonder  how  so  much  harshness  or  fee- 
bleness is  united  Avith  so  much  external  loveliness.  Another,  of  plain 
exterior,  speaks  to  us  in  tones  which  fall  as  soft  as  the  dew  on  the 
hill  of  Hermon,  and  her  irregularity  of  feature  and  form  is  trans- 
muted into  grace  and  beauty.  The  moral  influence  of  a  voice  as 
mellow  as  that  of  Shakspeare's  Cordelia,  lovingly  used  in  the  family 
'  or  school,  can  hardly  be  estimated.  Not  less  striking  is  the  effect  of 
voice  culture  in  the  pulpit.  There  the  messages  of  God  are  uttered ; 
the  Scriptures  read, — the  grandest  collection  of  dramatic  and  poetic 
thought  the  world  ever  saw,  and  worthy  the  highest  regard  of  the 
man  of  God  who  uses  them.  Yet  how  often  are  we  forced  to  ex- 
claim with  Andrew  Fuller,  "  Oh,  the  holiness  of  their  living  and  the 
painfulness  of  their  preaching ! "  In  the  modern  sense  of  the  word 
there  is  not  a  little  painfulness  in  pulpit  tones  which  diminishes  one 
half  the  power  that  might  otherwise  be  wielded.  At  the  dedication 
of  a  new  divinity  school  building  at  New  Haven,  Hon.  W.  E.  Dodge 
justly  observed  that  "too  little  attention  in  our  colleges  and  theologi- 
cal seminaries  is  given  to  the  voice.  I  have  for  years  been  distressed 
to  see  the  failure  of  young  ministers  to  make  available  the  knowledge 
of  years  of  careful  study.  Why,  sir,  persons  spend  years  in  prepar- 
ing to  sing  on  the  stage,  and  why  should  not  those  who  intend  to 
speak  the  words  of  eternal  life  pay  so  little  attention  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  to  do  it  ?  " 

Physical  exercise,  as  related  to  eloquence,  deserves  also  renewed 
attention.  Prof  Munroe  has  given  students  a  timely  manual  on  this 
subject,  with  illustrations  which  show  to  the  eye  various  postures  and 
methods  of  breathing  that  contribute  to  symmetry  of  form  and  righ 
habits  of  utterance.  He  tells  us  that'  in  the  Greek  gymnnasia  the 
body  and  mind  received  equal  training,  and  the  office  of  gyranasiarch 
was  one  of  honor  and  repute.  If  we  would  repeat  the  triumphs  of 
ancient  oratory,  we  must  not  forget  the  drill  which  made  the  Greek 
and  Roman  such  consummate  masters  of  the  art. 
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Prof.  Mcllvaine's  new  work  on  Elocution  is  a  helpful  book  to 
students,  and  still  more  recently  published,  that  of  Prof.  Broadus, 
which  has  main  reference  to  pulpit  oratory. 


OBJECT   LESSONS:    THEIR   VALUE    AND   PLACE  IN  A 
COURSE  OF  STUDY.* 

BY    MISS    D.    A.   LATHBOP,    CINCINNATI,    O. 

I  HAVE  a  growing  conviction  that  much  time  would  be  saved, 
although,  it  may  be,  a  great  deal  of  latent  argumentative  ability 
would  remain  undeveloped,  if  persons  essaying  to  discuss  a  subject 
understood  each  other  sufficiently  to  know  that  they  were  talking 
about  the  same  thing. 

I  beg,  therefore,  to  be  pardoned,  ifj  in  the  beginning,  I  state  in 
what  sense  I  shall  use  the  phrase,  "  Object  Lessons."  Few  educa- 
tional terms  are  more  often  on  the  lips  of  teachers ;  and  to  none, 
perhaps,  are  attached  more  diverse  meanings. 

First,  negatively.  By  an  object  lesson  I  do  not  mean  a  series  of 
statements,  or  questions  and  answers^  or  facts  arranged  in  anr/  form 
and  read  to  a  class.  I  think  it  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  for  un- 
trained teachers  to  read  to  their  schools,  day  by  day,  lessons  from  one 
of  the  several  manuals  of  object  lessons,  requiring  their  pupils  to 
listen,  and  possibly  to  reproduce  orally,  or  in  writing,  the  substance  of 
what  is  read.  Of  course,  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  all  this,  con- 
sidered as  object  lessons,  is  mere  nonsense.  Neither  is  the  case 
improved  if  the  teacher  commit  the  lesson  of  the  book,  and  recite  it 
to  her  pupils.  There  is  none  of  the  soul  of  object  teaching  in  such 
an  exercise,  and,  that  being  absent,  it  is  better  to  allow  the  dead  form 
an  undisturbed  repose. 

Nor  is  a  talk  or  lecture  by  the  teacher  alone^  however  interesting 
or  profitable,  properly  an  object  lesson ;  for  the  object  lesson  pre- 
supposes the  children  to  discover  for  themselves,  and  state  to  the 
teacher  the  result  of  their  investigations.  She  is  merely  to  serve  as 
guide  over  this  territory,  new  to  them,  entirely  familiar  to  her.  She 
is  to  know  what  they  ought  to  see  while  passing  on,  and  to  lead  them 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  National  Normal  Association,  Ang.  16, 1870. 
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by  sucli  routes  as  shall  enable  them  certainly  to  discover  what  she 
has  planned,  but  so  adroitly  does  she  do  her  work  that  they  suppose 
that  they  are  finding  out  independently ;  and  so  are  not  only  inspired 
with  confidence  in  their  own  ability  to  get  knowledge  from  things, 
but  they  find  that  peculiar  pleasure  which  for  our  incitement  to 
investigation,  the  Creator  has  inseparably  linked  to  discovery. 

Those  who  attempt  object  lessons  by  merely  reading  or  rehearsing, 
certainly  fail  to  understand  that  the  end  of  such  a  school  exercise  is 
found  decidedly  more  in  the  hoio  than  in  the  what. 

Again,  it  is  quite  common,  especially  in  the  higher  grades,  to  con- 
found object  lessons  and  objective  or  illustrative  teaching.  One 
teacher  imagines  he  has  given  an  object  lesson  Avhen  he  has  cut  an 
■  apple  to  illustrate  the  value  of,  or  the  mode  of  operating  upon  com- 
mon fractions ;  another,  when  he  has  brought  out  his  tellurian  to 
illustrate  the  relations  of  the  earth  and  sun.  These  are  not  object 
lessons.  The  former  is  an  arithmetic,  and  the  latter  a  geography 
lesson.  The  teacher  illustrates  the  facts  to  be  memorized ;  and  so  his 
teaching  may  very  properly  be  called  "illustrative  teaching."  AH 
good  teaching  is  and  always  has  been  such  teaching. 

Neither  are  object  lessons  to  be  confounded  with  oral  teaching. 
That  object  lessons  are  oral,  is  true ;  but  all  oral  teaching  is  by  no 
means  an  object  lesson.  Grammar,  geography,|natural  philosophy,  or 
any  other  subject,  may  be  taught  without  putting  text-books  into  the 
hands  of  the  pupils.  Even  spelling  may  be  taught  orally,  but  be  the 
furthest  removed  possible  from  an  object  lesson.  Some  have  indicated 
their  own  misunderstanding  and  have  confused  others  by  confounding 
the  two.  They  have  objected  to  object  lessons  because  they  were 
incompatible  with  the  use  of  books.  The  advocate  of  object  lessons 
does  not,  hy  this  advocacy,  at  all  indicate  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  text-books. 

If  reference  be  made  to  "  Sheldon's  Manual  of  Elementary  Instruc- 
tion," it  will  be  seen  that  it  gives  occasion  for  still  another  misunder- 
standing of  this  term.  In  this  book,  as  you  are  aware,  object  lessons 
are  arranged,  according  to  an  underlying  idea  and  an  ultimate  end, 
into  several  series — as  Form,  Color,  Animals,  Plants,  Place,  etc., — the 
corresponding  steps  of  which  are  to  be  carried  forward  simultaneously. 
All  these  start  from  the  same  point  and  diverge  as  the  child  advances, 
until  what  at  first  seemed  only  general  conversations,  being  continued 
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from  day  to  day,  according  to  a  plan  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  take 
a  determinate  form,  and  become  oral  geometry,  oral  geography,  oral 
botany  or  zoology,  and  so  on.  Here  occurs  the  misunderstanding, 
and  very  naturally,  for  the  nomenclature  is  faulty.  In  addition  to  the 
animal  series,  the  plant  series,  etc.,  there  is  a  series  upon  miscellaneous 
objects  for  tWfe  special  stud^  of  the  various  properties  of  objects, 
leading  to  the  idea  of  essential  and  non-essential  properties ;  of  the 
peculiar  fimctions  of  the  different  senfees,  and  the  properties  adapted 
to  produce  impressions  upon  each.  Tliis  series  is  called,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  others,  "Object  Lessons;"  that  is,  the  general  class  tenn 
is  applied  to  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  class  as  a  distinguishing 
name.  I  use  the  term  object  lessons  in  its  broadest,  not  in  this  limited 
sense. 

Second,  positively.  What  is  an  object  lesson  ?  It  is  a  conversa- 
tional lesson  in  which  an  object  or  its  representation  is  studied  by  the 
pupils  in  the  use  of  their  various  senses,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher.  Such  a  lesson  is  given,  ^;riV/ia/-j7y,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging children  to  investigate  for  themselves,  and,  secondarily,  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  be  discovered — i.  e.,  first,  for  discipline ; 
second,  for  instruction. 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  some  points  in  this  definition. 

1.  All  object  or  its  representation  is  present  for  study.  Some  one 
inquires, "  Would  you  never  give  a  lesson  upon  an  object  not  present?" 
I  answer,  rarely,  and  only  when  the  members  of  the  class  have  such 
familiarity  with  it  as  that  their  conception  of  the  thing  shall  be  to 
them  as  real  an  object  of  study  as  the  object  itself.  Such  conditions 
would  almost  never  be  met.  A  leading  object  of  these  lessons  being 
to  cultivate  accurate  observation,  they  should  be  so  given  as  to  allow 
the  exercise  of  this  power  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

2.  It  is  conversational.  Children  must  not  only  be  encouraged  to 
see,  but  be  allowed  to  tell  what  they  see,  or  soon  they  will  cease  to 
look.  There  is  so  much  delight  in  telling,  that  half  the  world  will 
search  long  and  laboriously  for  something  to  tell,  for  the  one  reward 
of  communicating  it  to  the  other  half  when  found.  This  desire  is 
innate,  and  its  gratification  necessary  to  the  world's  progress.  Only 
conversational  lessons  afford  children  this  stimulus  to  effort. 

3.  It  is  under  the  guidance  of  the  teahher.  She  should  hold  the 
children  to  a  point  herself  determines ;  only  thus  will  she  be  able  to 
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make  her  work  methodical.  Each  lesson  should  have  a  beginning, 
a  progression,  and  a  conclusion,  containing  a  summary  of  events  con- 
cisely stated — a  confused  and  aimless  talk  is  not  worthy  the  name — 
and  reference  should  be  had  in  this  summary  to  the  order  of  impor- 
tance and  dependence  of  the  facts  observed.  So  each  lesson  becomes 
complete  in  itself.  This  does  not  melan  that  it  is  exhaustive.  No 
teacher  is  under  obligations  to  tell  the  whole  truth  to  her  pupils. 
Children  are  not  competent  'to  learn  everything  in  regard  to  an 
object.  It  requires  great  skill  in  the  teacher  to  select  such  facts  for 
them  as  are  adapted  to  their  mental  condition,  and  can  be  attached  at 
most  points  to  those  already  in  possession.  By  a  proper  arrangement 
of  these  facts  they  become  a  clearly  defined  unit  in  the  educational 
building,  yet  hold  fixed  and  necessary  relations  to  every  other  unit  of 
the  structure  and  to  the  structure  itself.  For  each  lesson  should  be 
given  with  reference  to  other  lessons,  oral  or  otherwise,  so  that  by 
association  it  may  be  fastened  in  its  place,  and  be  made  in  its  turn 
serviceable  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  build  future  knowledge.  Having 
stated  what  I  understand  by  an  object  lesson,  I  propose  to  consider, 

II.    The  value  of  such  lessons. 

1.  As  before  said,  one  of  the  important  ends  they  are  adapted  to 
secure  is  the  culture  of  the  observation.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that 
men  do  not  get  the  "  knowledge  that  is  most  worth  "  to  them  from 
books,  but  from  contact  with  men  and  things ;  and  it  is  marvelous 
how  people  can  go  through  a  world  containing  so  much  and  see  so 
little.  Upon  this  point,  Mr.  Wilson  of  the  Rugby  School  very  truly 
says: 

"  Eyes  and  No  Eyes  is  the  title  of  an  old  story,  and  it  scarcely 
seems  too  strong  a  way  of  marking  the  difference  between  the  powers 
of  the  cultivated  naturalist  and  the  ordinary  gentleman  ignorant  of 
everything  in  nature.  To  the  one,  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  stones 
of  the  earth,  the  forms  of  the  hills  and  the  flowers  in  the  hedges,  are 
a  constant  source  of  that  great  and  peculiar  pleasure  derived  from 
intelligence ;  and  day  by  day  do  I  see  how  boys  increase  their  range 
of  sight,  and  that  not  only  of  the  things  we  teach  them  to  see,  but 
they  outrun  us  and  discover  for  themselves.  The  power  once  gained 
can  never  be  lost." 

This  argument  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  science  into  British 
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colleges  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  introduction,  by  conversational 
lessons,  of  some  of  the  elements  of  science  into  the  colleges  of  the 
American  people — the  public  schools.  It  is  no  poetic  flight  to  say  that 
the  creation  is  crowded  with  wonders  and  beauties.  There  is  but  a 
single  door  of  admission  to  all  this  display  of  the  "  excellency  of  wis- 
dom"— that  is,  the  observation.  By  all  means,  as  far  as  she  may,  the 
teacher  should  endeavor  to  give  strength  and  range  to  the  weak  eyes 
of  childhood. 

2.  Object  lessons  cultivate  ease  and  exactness  of  expression.  It  is 
a  universal  complaint  among  thoughtful  teachers,  that  our  children 
talk  poorly  and  write  worse.  There  are  two  causes  producing  this 
state  of  things :  first,  a  confusion  and  haziness  of  ideas ;  and,  second, 
a  lack  of  command  of  language.  It  is  claimed  that  object  lessons 
properly  given,  and  their  spirit  i>revailing  in  all  the  other  school  work, 
tend  to  the  correction  of  both  these  evils ;  that  is,  they  lead  to  the 
definiteness  of  ideas,  and  they  teach  clearness  and  propriety  of  ex- 
pression. The  children  are  led  to  talk,  and,  because  deeply  interested, 
lose  their  constraint  and  talk  naturally.  Nothing  is  more  true  than 
that  talking  is  alone  leai-ned  by  talking.  Here  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  as  it  is  in  no  other  lesson  of  the  day  for  children  to  talk 
freely,  the  teacher  noting  and  coiTCcting  errors  and  supplying  the 
terras  necessary  for  the  proper  cx])ression  of  the  child's  thoughts. 
Before  the  conclusion  of  each  lesson  the  children  are  encouraged,  and 
assisted  if  need  be,  to  give  a  connected  and  logical  statement  of  what 
has  been  discovered  in  its  development.  This  statement  of  results 
criticised  and  its  fiults  corrected,  the  next  work  of  the  class  is  to 
reproduce  it  upon  their  slates,  which  are  submitted  to  the  criticism  of 
the  teacher.  A  teacher  cannot  afford  to  esteem  lightly  such  an 
opportunity  for  the  culture  of  language.  No  reading,  spelling,  or 
grammar  lessons,  as  these  subjects  are  ordinarily  taught,  furnishes  an 
occasion  for  so  much  culture  in  this  direction  as  an  object  lesson  does. 

3.  Object  lessons  lead  children  into  fields  of  inquiry  to  which  their 
attention  might  not  othencise  be  called.  So  special  abilities  are  dis- 
covered, and  a  broader  basis  of  possibilities  in  life  afforded.  Men  are 
often  blacksmiths  or  clergymen,  sailors  or  shopkeepers,  not  because 
they  have  special  adaptation  to  these  callings  rather  than  to  others, 
but  because  circumstances  have  drifted  them  into  these  channels.  A 
starving  minister  is  often  a  shoemaker,  a  gardener,  or  a  livery  keeper, 
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and  does  not  know  it.  He  only  knows  he  loves  a  good  horse,  enjoys 
his  garden  or  his  cow,  more  than  he  does  his  commentaries  or  his 
pulpit.  That  even  children  have  special  tastes  and  abilities,  the  careful 
observer  has  noted.  I  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that  schools  should 
have  the  power  of  discovering  and  developing  special  abilities.  We 
talk  of  symmetrical  mental  development.  There  is  no  such  thing, 
and,  if  there  were,  it  would  be  comparatively  valueless.  The  doctrine 
of  symmetrical  development  is  well  expressed  in  the  old  adage,  "jack 
at  all  trades,  master  of  none."  The  world  has  no  great  need  of  sym- 
metrically developed  men  unless  it  be  as  lay  figures.  It  wants  men 
with  strong  specialties,  unbalanced  men ;  insane  men,  if  all  unbalanced 
men  are  insane.  Men  are  born  with  different  adaptations.  God  has 
designed  them  for  different  work.  Happy  are  they  if  they  succeed  in 
finding  each  his  own.  Do  not  understand  me  to  say  that  a  child's 
strong  aptitudes  should  be  developed  at  the  expense  of  everything 
else  in  his  mentality.  All  I  ask  is  that  the  apple-tree  shall  not  be  so 
pruned  as  to  keep  it  the  size  of  the  shrub  at  its  side,  because  from 
their  very  germination  the  one  is  a  tree,  the  other  a  shrub.  If  you 
spoil  your  apple-tree,  this  much  is  certain,  you  will  have  no  tree.  The 
shrub  will  not  grow  to  one,  and  you  must  remain  satisfied  with  shrubs. 

Object  lessons  help  a  boy  discover  his  tastes.  I  know  a  case  in 
point.  A  boy  who  had  been  the  terror  of  his  teachers  for  years,  and 
seemed  to  lack  all  power  of  application,  by  a  change  of  administra- 
tion, came  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher  who  gave  oral  lessons  in 
botany.  This  was  entirely  new  to  him.  He  became  so  interested  in 
his  investigations  in  this  direction,  that  his  teacher  tells  me  he  often 
went  before  school  to  a  woods  three  miles  away,  to  get  sjiecimens  for 
the  day's  discussion.  As  you  may  suppose,  he  forgot  all  his  annoying 
tricks.  The  result  is  he  is  one  of  the  finest  of  teachers  of  this  sub- 
ject in  a  prominent  school  in  Pennsylvania.  I  doubt  if  there  are  any 
('good  for  nothing"  children.  They  are  only  not  good  for  the  use 
we  attempt  to  put  them  to. 

4.  Object  lessons  afford  variety  in  school  work.  Little  children  are 
driven  in  a  flock  over  the  threshold  of  the^school-room,  leaving  behind 
them  every  precious  thing  they  know.  Dolls  and  patchwork,  carts 
and  drums,  whistles  and  strings,  and,  worst  of  all,  their  own  freedom 
to  jump  and  roll,  and  laugh  and  shout.  All  these  possessions  and 
privileges  are  forfeit  for  six  interminable  hours,  for  five  or  six  days  in 
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the  week.  Neither  you  nor  I  could  endure  such  a  change  of  habit  as 
every  child  is  compelled  to  do  on  entering  our  public  schools.  If  it 
were  not  a  digression,  I  would  here  enter  my  protest  against  such 
cruelty  to  innocent  little  children.  And  what  do  they  get  to  com- 
pensate for  all  their  deprivation  ?  In  the  morning,  twenty  minutes 
A,  JS,  C\  before  recess,  and  fifteen  minutes  A^  B,  C,  after  recess ;  in 
the  afternoon,  twenty  minutes  A,  B,  C,  before  recess,  and  fifteen 
minutes  A,  B,  C,  after  recess ;  all  this,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety 
minutes  more  or  less  each  day  of  sitting  still  with  folded  hands,  and 
not  whispering,  nor  moving  feet.  If  such  a  naughty  thing  is  done, 
the  very  appropriate  penalty  is*  ** staying  after  school"  to  "sit  still" 
awhile.  Now,  in  the  name  of  all  the  benignities,  I  ask.  Isn't  this 
requiring  too  much  ?  Can  no  way  be  devised  to  give  these  children 
something  to  amuse,  and  at  the  same  time  to  instruct  them  ?  Can  no 
plan  be  proposed  by  which  these  that  are  always  prattling  at  home, 
shall  have  an  oppoitunity  to  do  that  they  most  need  to  do,  viz.,  to 
talk,  and  be  instructed  how  to  talk  correctly?  Cannot  the  little 
minds  be  set  off  upon  a  chase  that  shall  relieve  the  weariness  of  the 
confined  body?  All  this  can  be  done  by  judiciously  giving  object 
lessons.  New  trains  of  thought  are  awakened,  and  manual  exercise 
is  rendered  interesting  in  an  attempt  to  express  these  thoughts  in 
writing. 

What  is  true  of  the  youngest  pupils  is  true  in  a  modified  sense  of 
those  who  are  older.  If  you,  at  dinner,  lacked  your  dessert,  you 
would  never  think  of  making  up  the  deficit  by  an  additional  plate  of 
meat  and  vegetables.  You  have  eaten  all  you  want  of  those.  So  the 
child,  when  he  has  finished  all  you  can  feed  him  of  "  the  three  R's,"  has 
an  appetite  for  something  further,  and  will  still  relish  instruction,  if 
you  will  "  furnish  forth  "  that  which  is  new.  If  you  can  devise  work 
that  will  give  something  to  do,  now  here  and  now  there,  your  children 
may  be  kept  intensely  busy  and  intensely  in  earnest  all  the  time,  and 
really  be  the  better  for  their  exercise. 

5.  Object  lessons  in  the  lower  grades,  prepare  for  hooks,  and  in  the 
higher  they  supplement  them.  As  before  stated,  some  suppose  that 
those  who  most  persistently  advocate  objective  teaching,  as  uncom- 
promisingly reject  text-books.  If  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  such  per- 
sons ar'e  in  error.  I  have  never  so  understood  the  opinions  of  those 
who  most  strenuously  insist  upon  object  lessons.    I  have  no  hesitan- 
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cy  in  saying  most  unqualifiedly,  that,  in  my  own  view,  to  do  without 
text-books  and  reference-books,  is  utterly  impracticable.  I  do  not 
say  that  we  could  not  spare  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  thousand  of  them.  I  think  we  might,  without  loss.  What  I 
do  understand  these  persons  to  teach  is  this; — that  printed  words 
are  but  black  marks — only  symbols;  and  a  symbol  has  no  signifi- 
cance till  there  is  a  familiarity  with  the  thing  symbolized.  The  ele- 
ments of  the  thought  expressed  by  words  must  at  least  be  familiar 
before  the  words  mean  anything.  Then  only  reading  becomes  an 
active  intellectual  process,  gathering  an  idea  here  and  a  picture  there 
— each  word  bringing  its  contribution  toward  making  up  a  train  of 
thought.  But  some  one  says,  "  Reading,  with  children,  tnust  be 
largely  a  mechanical  exercise."  You  are  wrong,  sir.  If  you  will 
put  some  thoughts  into  the  child's  mind  and  make  him  hungry  for 
more  mental  food,  you  will  be  astonished  to  see  how,  as  if  by  instinct, 
the  child  catches  the  symbol.  By  referring  to  your  own  experience, 
many  of  you  know  that  the  labor  of  learning  to  read  is  not  so  great 
when  thought  precedes  symbols.  What  but  a  herculean  task  could 
one  expect,  if  a  child  be  put  to  learn  page  after  page  of  dead  forms, 
so  as  to  distinguish  each  promptly  and  call  it  by  its  name,  and  not 
only  this,  but  to  attain  the  art  of  saying  the  names  of  forms  as  if 
they  meant  something,  when  actually  they  do  not. 

6.  Again,  object  lessons  supply  the  elements  from  which  science 
must  he  constructed.  Taking  the  ordinary  definition  of  science, 
"  knowledge  reduced  to  order,"  it  is  plainly  implied  that  there  must 
be  knowledge  before  there  is  science ;  for  science  is  only  "  knowledge 
and  experience  systematized."  An  English  writer  upon  this  point 
says: 

"  A  certain  broad  array  of  facts  must  pre-exist  before  scientific 
methods  can  be  applied.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  profound  analogy 
that  exists  between  the  growth  of  scientific  knowledge  in  an  individ- 
ual and  in  the  world.  Generation  after  generation  of  men  passed 
away,  and  the  world  patiently  accumulated  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  fiicts ;  and  then  there  sprung  up  an  uncontrollable  desire  to 
ascertain  the  sequences  of  nature  and  to  penetrate  the  deep-lying 
principles  of  natural  philosophy,  and  the  same  desire  in  the  individ- 
ual is  based  on  the  same  kind  of  experience." 

If  this  be  true,  it  follows  the  more  scientific  facts  we  can  give  a 
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child  before  we  put  books  into  his  hands,  the  better  he  is  prepared 
to  use  them  properly.  These  lessons  draw  aside  vail  after  vail  from 
before  the  child's  face,  and  give  him  glimpses  of  how  much  there  is 
beyond  for  him  to  know,  so  he  is  constantly  made  desirous  of 
knowledge;  and  the  information  contained  in  books,  when  it  be- 
comes accessible,  is  made  digestible  food  which  strengthens  and 
causes  growth. 

Object  lessons  supplement  books.  No  system  of  education  in  our 
country  should  overlook  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  chil- 
dren never  pursue  a  school  course  further  than  the  merest  elements 
of  reading,  penmanship,  and  numbers.  Two  school  reports  which 
happen  to  lie  near  me,  probaV)ly  present  a  fair  average  of  attendance. 
I  gather  from  the  first,  an  Eastern  city  report,  the  fact  that  "the 
average  number  belonging"  in  the  high  school  is  seven  per  cent  that 
of  the  primary  schools.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  pupils  of  the 
high  to  the  intermediate  schools  is  seventeen.  That  of  the  inter- 
mediate to  the  primary  is  forty.  From  another  table,  I  find  the 
average  age  of  the  children  in  the  upper  grade  of  the  primary 
schools  to  be  9.3  yeare.  If  we  have  only  forty  per  cent  of  our  chil- 
dren in  the  intermediate  schools,  it  follows  that  sixty  per  cent  leave 
school  at  an  average  of  not  over  nine  years.  Taking  up  the  last  an- 
nual report  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  lies  next,  I  find  the  average 
attendance  in  central  or  high  schools  two-tenths  of  on6  per  cent  of 
the  entire  average  attendance  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  true  these 
tables  are  only  approximately  correct,  but  they  serve  to  impress  the 
fact  that  the  great  burden  of  school  work  comes  in  the  primary  and 
lower  intermediate  grades.  In  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  twenty- 
five  thousand  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  but  two  grammar 
schools,  which  correspond  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the 
course,  are  required. 

We  stand  appalled  before  such  figures,  when  we  realize  that  to  us 
the  educational  interests  of  the  land  are  committed.  I  am  confi- 
dently of  the  opinion  that  the  great  question  for  our  consideration  is 
not,  how  shall  we  teach  most  in  this  short  time  given  us,  but  how 
shall  we  most  thoroughly  inspire  to  self-help. 

If  we,  as  teachers  of  persons  who  are  to  become  teachers,  could 
but  impress  those  who  go  out  from  us,  with  the  idea,  that  until  they 
have  created  an  insatiable  desire  for  knowledge,  until  by  some  appli- 
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ance  they  have  caused  the  minds  of  their  pupils  to  send  out  feelers 
in  every  direction  after  mental  food,  but  little  has  been  accomplished, 
we  should  have  performed  inestimable  service  to  the  youth  of  the 
land.  Let  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography  be  taught, 
and  then  let  a  portion  of  the  time  be  spent  in  teaching  children  how 
much  there  is  to  know,  by  setting  as  many  doors  ajar  as  possible 
into  the  various  departments  of  knowledge,  and  exciting  their  curi- 
osity to  explore  each.  We  do  not  make  as  much  use  of  the  curiosity 
of  children  as  we  might.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  again  quote  from 
Mr.  Wilson,  whose  essay  upon  "Teaching  Natural  Science  in 
Schools  "  I  consider  incomparably  fine.     He  says : 

"  Curiosity  is  the  one  principle  that  makes  self-education  possible. 
-  It  is  a  form  of  the  love  of  knowledge.  That  it  is  often  weak  and 
unaccompanied  with  effort,  I  admit,  but  it  ought  to  be  guided,  stimu- 
lated, and  strengthened.  The  guidance  of  curiosity  is  to  lead  a  boy 
to  observe  more,  to  combine  and  reason.  The  stimulation  of  it  is  to 
show  how  much  more  there  is  still  to  be  learned.  The  strengthen- 
ing of  it  is  to  make  it  deep  and  lasting;  to  check  the  mere  love  of 
novelty,  the  idle  discursiveness  that  asks  questions,  and  forgets  the 
answers,  even  if  it  waits  for  them,  and  to  cause  it  to  refuse  informa- 
tion until  the  foundation  is  laid  on  which  it  can  securely  rest.  Guid- 
ance often  takes  the  form  of  repression.  Little  children  should  be 
curious.  Curiosity  is  the  ordinary  form  of  mental  activity  in  young 
minds,  and  it  is  foolish  and  unnatural  to  ignore  it  as  we  do.  How 
much  better  and  more  intelligent  would  early  training  be  if  curiosity 
were  looked  on  as  a  store-of  force,  the  possible  love  of  knowledge  in 
embryo  in  the  boy's  mind,  which  in  its  later  transformations  is  so 
highly  valued." 

Object  lessons  skillfully  prepared  and  properly  given,  are  adapted 
to  stimulate  and  discipline  the  curiosity,  and  make  it  a  worker  in  the 
family  of  mental  powers,  instead  of  an  idle  vagabond,  living  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  members. — National  Teacher. 
[to  be  continued.] 


A  teacher  should  thoroughly  understand  what  he  attempts   to 
teach. 

Better  be  a  toad  than  a  toady. 
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"WHAT  IS  NEEDED   IN  A  LATIN  GRAMMAR    FOR 
SCHOOLS?" 

"Where  so  much  depends  upon  the  living  teacher,  and  upon  his 
thorough  mastery  of  what  he  has  to  teach,  and  upon  his  skill  and  en- 
thusiasm in  imparting  his  knowledge,  and  directing  his  pupils  to  right 
methods  of  study  and  habits  of  research, — it  would  seem  almost  sn- 
perfious  to  j)rescribe  what  should  be  put  into  a  text-book,  and  above 
all  a  text-book  of  grammar,  for  him  to  teach.  What  one  teacher 
would  have  his  pupils  learn  from  a  text-book,  another  would  prefer  to 
teach  them  without  reference  to  a  text-book.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
Latin  grammars  that  do  not  contain  many  things  that  many  teachers 
would  as  lief  have  omitted,  and  no  Latin  grammar  can  be  made  to 
contain  all  that  every  good  teacher  finds  it  necessary  to  teach  about 
the  language.  In  what  grammar  can  you  find  all  that  Dr.  Taylor 
told  us  last  February  about  ipse  and  quidam  f 

I  have  not  the  presumption  to  suppose  that  I  am  expected  to  ar- 
raign here  the  various  Latin  grammars  of  the  day,  point  out  their 
defects,  praise  their  excellences,  and  sum  up  by  telling  how  I  could 
make  one  better  adapted  for  our  schools  than  any  of  them. 

I  have  no  foult  to  find  with  Latin  grammars  as  we  have  them.  If 
I  had  my  choice  among  a  number,  I  should  undoubtedly  fiud  reasons 
for  preferring  one  before  all  others  for  use  in  my  classes.  But  the 
differences  between  the  various  grammars  in  common  use  are  not  so 
great  as  to  drive  me  to  making  a  new  one  rather  than  use  whichever 
one  might  be  assigned  me  to  teach  from.  One  has  one  excellence, 
another  has  another.  The  first  has  one  defect,  the  second  has  anoth- 
er.    None  is  perfect,  none  is  unmitigatedly  bad. 

The  main  point  is,  how  to  use  the  grammars  we  have,  and  to  that 
point  I  shall,  with  your  permission,  mainly  address  myself.  Indeed,  I 
find  it  wholly  impossible  to  discuss  this  question  without  continual 
reference  to  methods  of  teaching;  and  hence  when  the  question  is 
put  to  me,  "What  is  needed  in  a  Latin  grammar  for  schools?"  my 
first  reply  is,  "  That  depends  entirely  upon  how  you  teach  Latin 
grammar."  Those  who  act  upon  the  principle  that  the  language  must 
first  be  studied  in  its  abstract  principles,  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples coming  afterwards, — that  a  pupil  must  learn  the  rules  of  syntax 
that  apply  to  the  genitive  case,  for  example,  before  he  has  seen  and 
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read  and  observed  and  studied  many  instances  of  the  use  of  the  gen- 
itive case, — would  probably  require  a  very  different  grammar  from 
those  who  teach  upon  the  principle  that,  in  the  acquisition  of  a  lan- 
guage, the  concrete  should  precede  the  abstract,  that  the  rule  of  syn- 
tax covering  a  certain  construction  should  be  deduced  from  an  obser- 
vation of  the  usages  of  the  language.  The  former  class  of  teachers 
are  at  the  mercy  of  their  grammars, — the  poorer  the  grammar,  the 
more  difficult  their  task, — while  the  latter  are  wellnigh  independent 
of  grammars,  so  far  as  their  use  by  the  pupils  is  concerned. 

The  feet  that  this  question  is  asked,  may,  perhaps,  of  itself  show 
that  a  dissatisfaction  exists,  not  so  much  with  the  text-books  in  Latin 
grammar,  as  with  some  of  the  methods  of  using  them ;  and  he  who 
reads  even  a  little  of  the  educational  literature  of  the  day  must  have 
observed  frequent  expressions  of  this  dissatisfaction.  The  strongest 
point,  perhaps,  that  is  raised  against  classical  studies  is  the  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  time  given  to  them  in  school  and  college  curricu- 
lums,  as  compared  with  that  given  to  other  studies  which  are  consid- 
ered, whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  of  more  practical  importance.  If 
classical  studies  are  to  hold  their  ground  as  necessary  parts  of  high- 
school  and  college  instruction,  classical  teachers  must  look  well  to 
their  methods,  and  see  if  much  of  the  time  now  taken  to  accomplish 
certain  results  may  not  be  saved  for  other  studies  Avithout  losing  any- 
thing of  permanent  value  to  be  derived  from  the^  classics. 

The  subject  may  be  divided,  for  convenience  of  discussion,  some- 
what as  follows  :  First,  what  should  a  Latin  grammar  contain  to  be 
committed  to  memory?  Secondly,  what  should  a  Latin  grammar 
contain  to  be  used  merely  for  reference  ? 

First,  what  should  be  committed  to  memory?  This  question  must 
be  divided  into  two  parts ; — what  is  to  be  memorized  directly  from 
the  book,  by  main  force,  and  what  is  to  be  lodged  in  the  memory  by 
indirection,  as  it  were  ?  By  this  I  mean  such  facts  and  principles  as, 
from  their  frequent  recurrence,  and  consequent  frequent  reference, 
though  never  given  as  a  set  lesson  to  be  learned,  are  nevertheless 
fairly  and  fully  committed  to  memory,  so  as  to  be  used  whenever  oc- 
casion requires,  just  as  much  as  the  paradigms  of  declension  and  con- 
jugation. 

There  will  be  no  controversy  about  the  necessity  of  mere  memori- 
ter  exercises  in  leai'ning  the  paradigms.    There  is  more  than  one  way 
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of  doing  this  work,  but  of  methods  I  will  say  uothing  in  this  connec- 
tion. Full  paradigms,  tlieu,  should  be  given  of  all  kinds  of  nouns, 
adjectives,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  in  all  their  vaiious  formations ;  and 
of  these  there  is,  in  ray  opinion,  more  danger  of  giving  too  few  than 
too  many.  The  saving  of  a  few  pages  more  or  less  in  the  size  of  the 
book  will  not  atone  for  any  difficulties  or  obscurities  left  in  the  way 
of  the  pupil.  If  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  know  the  declension  of  the 
noun  Achilles,  present  it  to  him  fairly  and  squarely,  in  tabular  form, 
with  all  its  difterent  case-endings,  and  not  put  him  to  the  inconvep- 
ience  of  picking  it  out  from  fine-print  remarks  on  the  different  cases. 
After  providing  for  the  necessary  paradigms,  wherein  lies  the  main 
part  of  our  work  in  that  part  of  gi-ammar  called  etymology,  we  come 
to  consider  what  is  necessary  fer  the  pupil  in  connection  with  the 
paradigms.  We  have  pretty  nearly  done  now  with  purely  memoriter 
work,  as  I  believe,  but  we  have  still  much  to  provide  for  the  pupil's 
use.  Take,  for  instance,  the  rules  for  gender,  with  their  numerous  ex- 
ceptions. If  a  scholar  were  only  to  read  Latin,  it  seems  to  me  that 
for  him  only  the  most  general  rules  for  gender  need  to  be  learned.  In 
making  out  a  translation  with  dictionary  or  vocabulary,  it  is  enough 
that  the  gender  may  be  found  there  if  it  is  wanted.  If  the  rules  for 
grammatical  gender  were  based  upon  any  well-recognized  principle, 
that  could  be  applied  in  every  case,  instead  of  being  quite  arbitrary, 
there  would  be  some  reason  in  devoting  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the 
acquisition  of  them,  even  though  no  practical  benefit  resulted  from 
the  study. 

But  Latin  composition  is  an  essential  part  of  the  study  of  Latin. 
In  this  practice  the  pupil  must  be  familiar  with  the  gender  of  the 
nouns  that  he  uses.  How  is  he  to  learn  it  ?  The  general  rules  will 
certainly  be  useful  to  him,  and  he  may  as  well  learn  them  at  once ; 
and  since  these  rules  must  be  given  in  the  grammar,  the  existence  of 
exceptions  must  of  course  be  noticed ;  and  if  the  grammar  is  to  be 
used  as  a  hand-book,  the  exceptions  may  as  well  be  all  put  down  for 
convenience  of  reference.  But,  for  charity's  sake,  don't  make  your 
scholar  learn  more  or  faster  than  he  needs  for  actual  use !  I  never 
would  have  a  scholar  learn  a  list  of  exceptions  in  which  are  words 
that  he  will  probably  never  use  in  writing,  and  perhaps  never  see  in 
reading.  I  would  rarely,  if  ever,  have  a  scholar  commit  to  memory 
any  list  of  exceptions,  or  any  list  of  words  at  all,  until  he  had  met 
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with  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  words  in  the  course  of  his  reading.  When 
your  pupil  learns  that  is  is  a  feminine  ending,  show  him  that  long  list 
of  exceptions,  and  teach  him  always  to  look  with  a  suspicious  eye 
upon  words  in  is,  and  whenever  he  has  to  look  out  such  a  word  in  his 
vocabulary,  teach  him  to  notice  then  and  there  the  gender.  The  ad- 
ditional labor  of  noticing  the  gender  when  learning  the  meaning  is 
but  slight,  and  the  habit  of  observation  thus  gained  is  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  pupil  for  any  study  or  pursuit  whatever.  Here  I  may 
say  that  this  method  should  be  used  as  often  as  possible,  and  only  de- 
parted from  when  the  advantages  likely  to  arise  from  the  memoriter 
method  are  clearly  seen  to  be  very  great.  Furthermore,  I  would  have 
pupils  learn  in  the  first  instance  many  things  from  their  vocabularies 
that  are  sometimes  learned  from  the  grammar,  such  as  the  gender  of 
nouns,  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  irregular  and  anomalous  forms  that 
are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  but  all  these  things  have  a  place  in  the 
grammar  too,  where  they  are  properly  classified,  and  where,  at  just 
the  right  time  in  each  case,  the  pupil  should  be  referred  to  them. 

Since  j)upils  learn  theh-  nominative  and  genitive  almost  always  from 
the  vocabulary,  the  long  list  of  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  genitive 
in  the  third  declension  seems  to  me  to  be  a  useless  incumbrance  to 
any  school  grammar.  There  must  be  in  any  school  some  system  of 
pronunciation,  but  if  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  uniform  system  for  all, 
merely  arbitrary  rules  might  as  well  be  dispensed  with.  The  common 
rule  for  accenting  the  penult  or  antepenult  is,  without  much  doubt, 
that  followed  by  the  Romans  themselves,  and  hence  should  be  ob- 
served. In  regard  to  the  sounds  of  vowels  and  division  of  syllables, 
there  is  great  diversity  of  practice.  Whatever  system  any  teacher 
uses,  the  pupils  will  probably  get  better  by  observing  and  following 
his  practice,  than  by  the  study  of  rules. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  syntax.  The  key  to  the 
treatment  of  this  department  of  grammar  I  wo  aid  give  in  the  motto 
that  I  have  seen  on  the  title-page  of  an  excellent  English  grammar, 
now  out  of  print,  "  Breve  est  iter  per  exemplar  The  subtleties  of 
metaphysicians  should  have  no  place  in  a  grammar  for  schools.  A 
great  deal  that  the  grammarian  himself  knows  he  must  resolutely 
keep  out  of  his  manual.  Learned  and  abstruse  theories,  the  discus- 
sion of  which  is  a  delight  to  him,  must  not  be  assumed  to  be  delight- 
ful, or  even  useful,  to  the  boys  who  use  his  book  for  help  in  the  study 
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of  Virgil  and  Cicero.  The  simplest  and  most  concise  statements  of 
principles  and  usages  are  what  the  pupil  will  need  for  his  guidance. 
Metaphysical  abstractions  will  not  help  him,  unless  his  mind  be  more 
mature  than  we  can  assume  for  the  average  of  our  pupils.  I  would 
have  the  grammar  provided  with  everything  that  the  pupil  can  make 
use  of  in  his  study  of  classic  authors,  and  nothing  mor* 

The  pupil  should  early  be  made  to  understand  that  the  rules  of  syn- 
tax, as  they  appear  in  the  grammar,  are  only  the  generalizations  of 
the  grammarian  made  from  the  observation  of  the  usages  of  the  best 
authors,  and  that  these  generalizations  he  is  capable  of  making  for 
himself  in  the  main,  under  the  guidance  of  his  teacher.  Children  are 
liable,  I  think,  to  get  the  impression  that  the  Latin  grammar  was 
made  before  the  Latin  language  was  used,  and  that  the  language  de- 
pends upon  the  rules  of  grammar,  rather  than  that  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar are  deduced  from  the  usages  of  the  languages.  Let  them  under- 
stand that  the  grammar  may  be  made  a  very  useful  servant ;  and 
when  you  have  taught  your  pupils  how  to  use  their  grammar,  you 
have  done  them  a  far  greater  service  than  if  you  had  forced  them  to 
commit  it  all  to  memory.  I  would  not  have  anything  committed  to 
memory  in  the  syntax,  as  we  have  the  forms  of  declension  and  conju- 
gation committed  to  memory ;  but  before  I  had  got  through  with  a 
boy,  I  would  have  him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Latin  syntax.  For 
a  summing  up  of  what  he  has  observed  in  a  long  course  of  reading, 
particularly  if  he  is  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  principles  of  Latin 
syntax,  I  would  assign  him  lessons  in  the  grammar  (not  to  be  learned 
verbatim,  by  any  means),  and  such  lessons  I  know  would  be  agreea- 
ble as  well  as  useful  to  him.  Allow  me  to  give  a  single  instance  to 
illustrate  my  meaning.  Take  the  use  of  the  ablative  case  after  titor^ 
fruor,  etc.  The  pupils  will  not  read  far  in  any  book,  before  they  meet 
with  such  an  ablative.  It  is  the  first  instance  they  have  seen.  You 
anticipate  their  difficulty,  and  tell  them  that  "eo  frumento  iiti,'^  means 
"to  use  that  grain," — the  ablative  where  English  analogy  would  lead 
them  to  expect  an  accusative.  At  recitation,  bid  them  turn  the  ex- 
pression from  English  to  Latin,  and  vary  the  forms, — "  I  use  that 
grain,"  "  he  will  use  money,"  "  you  abuse  my  patience,"  etc.  etc. 

At  this  point  it  would  be  well  if  you  could  refer  him  rapidly  to 
several  instances  of  this  construction  in  the  book  he  is  reading  from. 
Then  you  may  explain  to  him  the  philosophy  of  the  construction, — 
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that  utor  was  not  originally  a  transitive  verb,  but  had  a  passive  or 
reflexive  sense,  xitor  meaning  "  I  serve  or  assist  myself,"  and  the  abla- 
tive denoting  the  means  or  instrument,  an  ordinary  use  of  the  ablative. 
If  you  go  as  far  as  this  on  the  first  occurrence  of  utor^  you  may  well 
go  a  little  further.  Refer  him  to  his  grammar,  and  let  him  see  the  list 
of  words  that  are  similarly  used.  Don't  make  him  learn  them  yet. 
Very  soon  he  will  meet  with  potior,  and  he  will  know  where  to  look, 
if  he  is  in  doubt  about  the  construction.  Keeping  up  this  practice, 
you  will  find  that  your  pupils  make  very  rapid  and  intelligent  pro- 
gress in  the  comprehension  of  syntax.  With  the  examples  before 
them,  the  way  is  short.  And  I  inay  say,  too,  that  examples  taken 
from  the  daily  reading  are  of  much  more  value  to  the  student  than 
■the  detached  sentences  which  are  given  to  illustrate  rules  in  the 
grammar. 

The  other  way  of  bringing  about  the  same  result,  namely,  making 
the  pupil  learn,  amid  a  mass  of  other  rules  of  syntax,  "  Utor  fruor^ 
fwigor,  potior^  vescor,  and  their  compounds  are  followed  by  the  abla- 
tive," and  then  at  every  recurrence  of  either  of  these  words  requiring 
a  repetition  of  all  five,  seems  to  me  wholly  unphilosophical  and  ab- 
surd. But  yet  the  grammar  should  contain  the  rule,  whichever  way 
you  teach  it.  If  syntax  is  to  be  taught  according  to  the  second  meth- 
od just  suggested,  by  all  means  let  the  rules  be  as  few  and  as  brief  as 
possible.  In  other  words,  reduce  to  the  last  degree  the  size  of  your 
grammars.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  better  way  (as  I  must  call  it) 
is  adopted,  the  fuller  each  subject  is  treated  by  way  of  illustrating  the 
various  Latin  usages,  the  better,  provided  that  the  language  is  kept 
within  the  comprehension  of  those  for  whom  it  is  designed,  and  mere 
repetition  and  verbosity  avoided.  Here  I  will  take  the  opportunity 
to  give  one  direct  answer  to  the  main  question.  A  Latin  grammar 
needs  a  complete  and  copious  index  of  words  and  topics,  and  students 
need  to  be  carefully  instructed  in  the  use  of  such  an  index. 

In  regard  to  prosody,  I  will  only  say  that  while  the  grammar  may 
contain  a  full  presentation  of  the  subject,  both  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness in  itself  and  for  purposes  of  reference,  still  I  am  convinced 
that  pupils  can  be  easily  taught  to  read  poetry  metrically  and  musi- 
cally without  learning  many  rules  of  quantity. 

If  pupils  are  to  be  practiced  in  verse-making,  they  will  certainly 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  in  prosody,  and  all  the  helps  in  the  way  of 
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rules,  whether  arbitrary  or  not,  that  can  be  given  them  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  grammar.  But  I  hope  we  are  never  going  back  to  that 
most  absurd  of  all  the  many  absurd  practices  of  other  days  and  other 
lands, — verse-making.  If  a  boy  shows  a  special  aptitude  for  becom- 
ing a  Latin  poet,  of  coui-se  you  may,  if  you  like,  encourage  him,  and 
help  him  if  you  can ;  but  I  refer  to  mere  mechanical  verse-making, 
which,  if  it  is  good  for  anything,  is  only  good  as  a  mere  mental  gym- 
nastic. So  is  the  analysis  of  flowers  a  good  mental  gymnastic,  and 
good  for  something  besides. 

Proving  quantity  which  cannot  be  proved  except  on  the  authority 
of  the  poets,  or  according  to  somebody's  arbitrary  rules,  I  consider  a  • 
useless  waste  of  time.  It  does  not  help  a  boy  in  the  appreciation  of 
Virgil  or  Horace,  or  in  facility  of  translation,  to  know  that  a  certain 
long  vowel  is  long  because,  " because,^  it  is  an  exception  to  an  excep- 
tion to  a  rule  that  has  no  philosophical  foundation.  After  a  boy  has 
said  amaveraniy  amaverun,  amavero,  two  or  three  hundred  times,  I 
don't  know  of  what  particular  benefit  it  is  to  him  to  prove  the  quan- 
tity of  the  e  by  saying  that  "  jE' in  the  increments  of  conjugation  is 
long,  but  e  is  short  before  r  in  the  tenses  in  ram,  rim,  roP 

Hence,  if  I  were  to  make  a  Latin  grammar  for  any  use  to  which,  in 
my  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  put  in  our  schools,  I  should  eliminate  a 
good  deal  of  what  is  usually  given  in  prosody,  not  caring  for  it  even 
■  for  reference.  As  I  said  before,  pupils  can  easily  learn  to  read  Latin 
verse.  The  habit  of  always  observing  penults,  and  the  rules  of  ac- 
cent applying  thereto,  is  the  starting  point.  A  little  practice  in  the 
swing  of  the  verse  follows,  accompanied  of  course  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  verse.  A  reasonably  musical  ear  will  do  the  rest, 
except  now  and  then,  where  reference  may  be  had  to  the  dictionary 
to  ascertain  any  doubtful  quantity. — J/.  G.  Daniel,  in  JIassachusetts 
Teacher. 


The  women  are  now  represented  in  every  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  There  are  fifteen  in  the  Medical  Department,  nine  have  been 
admitted  as  literary  students,  and  one  has  recently  entered  the  Law  De- 
partment. One  of  the  female  medical  students  is  something  along  in  years, 
and  isn't  ashamed  to  let  people  know  it,  having  registered  herself  aa  fifty- 
two  years  old. 
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RESIDENT  EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

The  "  Great  and  General  Court,"  ycleped  the  legislature,  has  adjourned 
and  gone  home.  Wlien  that  annual  event  takes  place,  we  generally  have 
something  to  say  about  what  they  have  done  for  schools  and  the  cause  of 
education.  But  in  this  present  instance,  we  cannot  say,  for  the  reason  that 
we  do  not  know  what  there  is  to  be  said.  In  looking  over  the  doings  of  our 
law-makers,  it  seems  as  though  they  made  up  their  minds  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  session,  that  they  would;  but  that  they  finally  changed  their  minds 
and  thought  they  wouldn't. 
'    P.  S.  They  didn't. 


HONOK  TO  WHOM  HONOE  IS  DUE. 

f  Edward  Parkek,  jr.,  Esq.,  for  seven  years  principal  of  the  high  school  in 
Biddeford,  resigned  that  position  in  January,  to  accept  a  similar  one  in 
North  Bridgwater,  Mass.  The  only  reason  for  the  resignation  was,  a  better 
salary  is  paid  by  Massachusetts  than  Maine ;  therefore,  she  can  and  will  draw 
away  our  experienced  teachers.  Upon  learning  of  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Parker,  several  gentlemen,  who  had  been  acquainted  with  his  success,  ten- 
dered to  him  a  banquet,  that  they  might  meet  him,  and  have  the  pleasure  of 
greeting  him,  to  personally  add  their  testimony  to  his  worth  as  a  citizen  and 
the  high  appreciation  they  entertained  of  his  more  than  usual  qualifications 
as  an  educator.  This  banquet  was  given  at  the  Biddeford  House,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  Feb.  2,  when  about  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present  to 
do  honor  to  their  guest,  and  partake  of  a  feast,  such  as  the  genial  host  knows 
so  well  how  to  provide. 

After  due  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  wants  of  the  "  inner  man,"  James 
H.  McMullan,  Esq.,  the  superintendent  of  the  Water  Power  Machine  Shop 
Co.,  the  chairman  on  the  occasion,  called  to  order  and  made  a  brief  speech, 
explaining  the  reason  of  the  gathering.  Alluding  to  the  representatives, 
from  the  different  branches  of  business,  who  were  present  before  liim,  the 
chairman  said :  "Some  of  us  can  run  machine-shops,  or  banks,  or  cotton- 
mills  ;  be  mayors  of  cities,  or  lawyers,  or  editors  of  newspapers ;  but  we  have 
met  to  do  honor  to  one  whose  duty  and  privilege  it  is  to  prepare  the  founda- 
tion for  those  under  his  charge  to  fill  any  and  all  of  these  positions,  and 
others  no  less  responsible.  The  chairman  announced  the  regular  sentiments, 
as  follows : 

1.  Our  Public  Schools. — The  foundation  of  all  our  successful  institutions. 

Responded  to  by  Hon.  R.  M.  Chapman,  one  of  the  S.  S.  Committee  when 
the  high  school  was  first  established,  about  twenty-three  years  ago. 
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2.  The  City  of  Biddeford. — With  intelligent  enterpi-ise  and  wise  economy, 
there  is  no  limit  to  its  prosperity. 

This  sentiment  was  responded  to  by  Mayor  Wedgewood. 

3.  The  Public  Educator. — Faithful  to  his  profession  and  progressive  in 
his  methods,  he  must  realize  his  responsibilities. 

Responded  to  by  E.  S.  Morris,  principal  of  Spruce  Street  Grammar  School. 

4.  Common  Law  and  Common  Schools. — Offsprings  of  common  sense.  In 
their  application  and  growth  they  require  the  best  minds  for  their  manage- 
ment. 

Responded  to  by  S.  K.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  S.  K.  &  B.  F. 
Hamilton. 

5.  The  Ladies. — Firet  and  foremost  in  every  true  educational  work.  We 
welcome  them  to-night 

Responded  to  by  Col.  R.  C.  Shannon. 

6.  "  Should  old  acquaintance  be  forgot  ?  " 

Responded  to  by  Edward  Eastman,  Esq.,  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Parker. 

7.  The  Occasion. — Met  to  honor  him  who  has  honored  us. 

Responded  to  by  Edwin  Stone,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  S.  S.  Committee,  and 
by  several  other  gentlemen. 

John  E.  Butler,  Esq.,  of  the  Uni^n  and  Journal,  responded  to  a  sentiment, 
the  gist  of  which  was  "Newspaper  Enterprise." 

The  sentiments  given  above  were  taken  from  Mr.  Butler's  paper,  but  his 
extreme  modesty  prohibited  him  from  reporting  the  sentiment  to  which  he 
responded,  or  his  own  reply ;  therefore,  your  reporter  is  not  able  to  give  it.  He 
very  finely  illustrated  the  enterprise  of  the  press,  by  giving  a  humorous  bur- 
lesque report  of  the  sentiments  and  speeches  on  that  occasion,  which  he  pur- 
ported to  read  froAi  his  own  paper,  which  was  printed  at  least  six  hours 
before  the  banquet. 

The  last  regular  sentiment  was, — 

Our  Guest. — May  his  success  in  future  fields  of  labor  be  as  eminent  as  it  has 
Iteen  with  us.    In  them  he  can  find  no  truer  friends  than  here. 

This  sentiment  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Parker  in  a  very  happy  manner. 
He  conti-asted  seven  years  ago  with  the  present.  Then  he  was  a  stranger 
here,  "  unknowing  and  unknown."  He  came  into  town  recently  from  a  sick- 
bed, weak  in  body,  had  just  passed  through  a  severe  struggle  with  disease, 
and  had  barely  come  off  victor.  In  this  city  he  had  passed  the  years  of  early 
manhood,  had  achieved  success  as  a  teacher,  had  formed  his  family  con- 
nections, had  many  warm  personal  friends,  as  the  remarks  of  the  x>ersons 
present  would  indicate,  and  would  Uke  to  remain,  but  duty  to  himself  and 
fEimily  bade  him  accept  another  situation. 

The  company  sang  "  Should  old  acquaintance  be  forgot?  "  gave  a  cordial 
shake  of  the  hand  to  the  guest  and  his  wife,  and  bade  them  happiness  and 
success  in  their  new  residence,  then  left  for  home. 

On  Friday,  A.  M.,  the  term  of  the  school  was  to'close,  and  Mr.  Parker  to 
leave  in  the  afternoon,  to  be  in  Massachusetts  on  Monday.    In  the  school. 
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room  the  parting  between  the  principal  and  the  school  was  very  affecting. 
The  regular  examination  was  finished  on  Thursday,  and  only  rhetorical  and 
general  exercises  were  to  come  oflf.  The  principal  was  treated  as  a  guest, 
given  a  post  of  honor,  and  the  exercises  were  conducted  by  Miss  Deering, 
one  of  the  assistant-teachers.  The  large  school-room  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing ;  among  the  visitors,  the  high  school  from  Saco,  with  their  teachers  at 
their  head,  marched  in  about  ten  o'clock.  After  the  declamations  of  the 
young  gentlemen,  and  the  reading  of  the  compositions  of  the  young  ladies 
had  been  concluded,  Mr.  Collins  Burnham,  of  the  senior  class,  arose  from  his 
seat,  stepped  in  front  of  Mr.  Parker,  addressed  him  in  behalf  of  the  school, 
and,  at  a  signal  from  him,  two  other  young  gentlemen  came  from  a  side  door, 
bearing  upon  a  large  waiter  a  splendid  silver  service.  This  service  Mr.  Burn- 
ham  presented  in  a  fitting  and  eloquent  manner.  It  was  a  complete  surprise 
to  Mr.  Parker.  He  had  no  intimation  of  what  was  coming,  and  when  he  rose 
to  reply,  he  was  hardly  able  to  articulate  a  sentence.  A  strong  man  upset. 
This  concluded  the  exercises  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Parker  left  by  the  next  train,  bearing  the  good  wishes  of  pupil,  parent, 
associate  teacher,  and  the  citizens  generally. 

As  a  further  testimonial  of  his  worth,  the  Bradford  Commandery  of  Knights 
Templar,  of  which  body  Mr,  Parker  was  Most  Eminent  Commander,  pre- 
sented him  with  an  elegant  sword  and  belt.  Kepokter. 


Deceased. — Dr.  S.  H,  Taylor,  for  more  than  thirty  years  principal  of  Phil- 
lips Academy  at  Andover,  died  suddenly  last  month.  As  a  discii^linarian  and 
classical  instructor,  Dr,  Taylor  had  no  superior, 

Mr.  C,  C.  Buck,  formerly  principal  of  the  Centre  Street  Grammar  School, 
Portland,  and  late  a  teacher  in  the  Lawrence  School,  Boston,  died  in  South 
Boston  quite  suddenly  a  few  weeks  since,  Mr.  Buck  had  made  a  good  record 
as  a  teacher,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Keene,  a  graduate  from  Bowdoin  College,  class  of  1870,  has  beeij 
elected  as  principal  of  the  Biddeford  Iligh  School.  Mr.  Keene  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  scholar  of  high  attainments. 

The  Keport  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
City  of  Washixgton,  1860-70,  has  been  sent  us  by  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  super- 
intendent.   It  shows  that  education  is  making  progress  at  the  capital. 

Commissioner's  Keport.— We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  John  Eaton,  jr.,  Com- 
missioner of  Education  at  Washington,  for  a  copy  of  his  report  for  1870.  It 
is  a  valuable  document,  full  of  useful  information.  We  hope  to  notice  more 
fully  and  to  give  extracts  hereafter, 

Scribner's  Monthly  has  a  second  article  on  **  Weather  Telegrams  and 
Storm  Forecasts,"  and  an  interesting  account  of  "  Life  in  the  Cannibal  Is- 
lands."   Scribner  grows  in  merit  every  month. 

LiPPixcorr  for  March  opens  with  a  very  readable  paper  on  the  "Army  Medi- 
cal Museum  "  at  Washington,  and  has  other  good  articles. 
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THE  COUESE  OF  STUDY  IX  XORMAL  SCHOOLS. 
Many  persons,  asking  for  information  in  regard  to  the  course  of  study 
pursued  at  norma^schools,  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
academical  institutions.  Normal  schools  are  for  the  special  training  of  teach- 
ers, and  their  course  of  study  is  formed  for  that  purpose.  We  give  below 
the  course  prescribed  for  the  Western  State  Normal  School  at  Farmington; 
and  also  the  course  at  Salem,  Mass.,  which  latter  coarse  is  the  same,  we 
think,  for  all  the  Massachusetts  schools : 

FARMIXGTOX. 

The  school  is  for  both  sexes,  and  pupils  are  received  from  any  State  in  the 
Union.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age  if  females, 
and  seventeen  if  males ;  they  must  present  a  certificate  of  good  moral  char- 
acter from  some  responsible  person,  pledge  themselves  to  faithfully  observe 
all  the  regulations  of  the  school,  and  pass  an  examination  in  reading,  spell- 
ing, writing,  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  Those  desiring  admission 
to  advanced  classes  must  pass  an  examination  in  all  studies  taken  by  those 
classes.  A  greater  age  and  higher  attainments  than  those  prescribed  for  ad- 
mission, with  some  experience  in  teaching,  will  render  the  course  more  use-' 
fal  to  the  pupil. 

COtrBSE  OF  STtJDT. 


A  CLASS. 

Physiology, 
Astronomy, 
School  Economy, 
Mental    Philoso- 
Gen.  Review. 


B  CLASS. 


Mechanics, 
Chemistry, 
Eng.  Literature, 
MenUr   Philoso- 


COLA88. 


Geometry, 
Chemistry, 
Rhetoric, 
Constitution  c.s 


D  CLASS. 


Geometry, 

Algebra. 

Physics, 

History, 

(  Book  keep- ) 
I  ing, Botany  ) 


KCIJLSS. 


Arithmetic, 

Algebra, 

Grammar, 

Geography, 

Reading. 


FCLAE6. 


Arithmetic, 

Physiology, 

Grammar, 

Geography, 

Reading. 


This  course  requires  two  years  for  its  completion ;  and  the  work  of  the 
successive  classes  is  as  laid  down  in  the  successive  columns  of  the  table  from 
right  to  left. 

Vocal  Music  and  Pexmaxship  are  carefully  taught,  and  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  these,  as  in  other  branches,  is  adapted  to  make  the  student  a 
successful  teacher.  Spelling,  composition,  declamation,  and  caUathenics, 
are  taught  throughout  the  course. 

The  progress  of  pupils  is  tested  by  frequent  written  examinations  during 
the  term,  and  by  exhaustive  examinations  at  its  close.  These  examinations 
must  be  taken  by  every  member  of  the  school,  as  students  are  promoted  or 
put  back  in  their  classes  according  to  the  character  of  their  recorded  work 
and  are  graduated  when  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  with- 
out regard  to  the  length  of  time  that  they  have  been  connected  with  the 
schooL 
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AIMS  AND   METHODS. 

The  aims  of  normal  school  training  are,  thorough  insti-uction  in  the  prin- 
iples  of  the  branches  taught,  with  special  reference  to  development  of  power 
of  communicating  the  knowledrje  accjuired;  and  such  methods  of  organization, 
instruction,  and  discipline  are  adopted  as  are  considered  best  adapted  to 
secure  these  ends.  The  attention  of  students  is  carefully  called  to  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches  included  in  the  course ;  they  are 
called  upon  to  give  teaching  exercises  adapted  to  different  classes  of  pupils, 
and  are  held  responsible,  as  section  leaders,  in  class  recitations,  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructors. 

SALEM,  MASS. — COUKSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  time  of  the  course  extends  through  a  period  of  two  years ;  and  is 
divided  into  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  daily  sessions  of  not  less  than 
.five  hours,  five  days  each  week. 

BKANCHES   OF   STUDY  TO   BE   PUKSUED. 

First  Term. 

1.  Arithmetic,  oral  and  written,' begun. 

2.  Geometry,  begun. 
•_  3.  Chemistry. 

4.  Grammar  and  Analysis  of  the  English  Language. 

Second  Term. 

1.  Arithmetic  completed ;  Algebra  begun. 

2.  Geometry  completed ;  Geography  and  History  begun. 

3.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

4.  Grammar  and  Analysis  completed. 

5.  Lessons  once  or  twice  a  week  in  Botany  and  Zoology. 

Third  Term. 

1.  Algebra  completed ;  Book-keeping. 

2.  Geography  and  History  completed. 

3.  Natural  Philosophy. 

4.  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

5.  Lessons  once  or  twice  a  week  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

Fourth  Term. 

1.  Astronomy. 

2.  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  including  the  principles  and  art  of  Reasoning. 

3.  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  including: 

(1.)  Principles  and  Methods  of  Instruction. 
(2.)  School  Organization  and  Government. 
(3. )  School  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 

4.  The  Civil  Polity  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  constant  and  careful  attention  to  be  giv- 
en throughout  the  course  to  drawing  and  delineations  on  the  blackboard ; 
music ;  spelling,  with  derivations  and  definitions ;  reading,  including  analy- 
sis of  sounds  and  vocal  gymnastics ;  and  writing. 

The  Latin  and  French  languages  may  be  pursued  as  optional  studies,  but 
not  to  the  neglect  of  the  English  course. 

General  exercises  in  composition,  gymnastics,  object  lessons,  Ac,  to  bec6n-. 
ducted  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  principals  fehaU  deem/befiti* 

Lectures  on  the  different  branches  pursued,  and  on  related  topioe^Jfcp.tei 
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given  by  gentlemen  from  abroad,  as  the  board  or  the  visitors  sh;^ll  direct, 

and  also  by  the  teachers  and  more  advanced  scholars.  .  .    r   .   ,  • . 

The  order  of  the  studies  in  the  course  may  be  varied  in  special  cases,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Visitors." 

AIMS  Ajsro  larrnoDs  of  study  xsv  tbaixiX' 

The  ends  chiefly  aimed  at  in  tjiis  school  are,  the  acquisition  of  -iry 

knowledge  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  education,  and  oi  .us 

branches  of  study,  the  attainment  of  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  the 
general  development  of  the  mental  powers. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course,  all  studies  are  conducted 
with  especial  reference  to  the  best  ways  of  teaching  them.  Recitations,  how- 
ever excellent,  are  not  deemed  satisfactoi-y  unless  every  pupil  is  able  to  teach 
Others  that  which  she  has  herself  learned.  In  every  study  the  pupils  in  turn 
occupy  temporai-ily  the  place  of  teacher  of  their  classmates,  and  are'siib- 
jected  to  their  criticisms  as  welt  as  these  of  their  regular  teacher.  Teaching 
exercises  of  various  kinds  form  a  large  and  important  part  of  the  school 
worki  During  the  senior  term,  object  lessons  are  given  to  classes  of  primary 
school  children,  so  that  evei-y  pupil  obtains,  before  graduating,  considerable 
experience  in  teaching  chUdren  to  observe,  think,  and  give  expression  to 
thought. 

Xearly  all  the  studies  are  conducted  upon  the  topical  plan.  Text-books 
are  used,  to  a  large  extent,  as  books  of  reference.  The  committing  of  text- 
books to  memory  is  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  the  scholars  being  trained  to 
depend  upon  thoughts  rather  than  words. 

A  great  object  of  the  school  is  t6  make  the  pupils  ini^tigate,  think,  and 
speak  for  themselves;  to  make  them  independent,  self-reliant,  and  ready  to 
meet  whatever  difficulties  may  arise. 


BOOK    TABLE. 

Barnes's   Notes.    The   Gospels,  2  vols.    Acts  of  the  Apostles,  1  vol. 
New  York:   Harper  &  Brothers.    Portland:   Loring,  Short  A-  Harmon. 

No  popular  commentator  has  had  more  readers  in  this  country  than  Albert 

Barnes,  the  good  minister  who  has  just  closed  a  long  and  useful  life.    For 

general  reference,  family  and  sabbath  school  use,  his  works  have  no  equal. 

We  have  here  a  new  edition,  which  gives  us  the  results  of  the  author's  ma- 

turer  scholarship  and  investigation,  and  was  finished,  we  think,  but  a  short 

time  before  his  decease.    The  volumes  are  accompanied  with  appropriate 

maps  and  illustrations,  and  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  family. 

A  Practical  Gramm.vk  of  the  Germax  Laxguage.  By  Hermann  D.  Wrage. 
-     New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  book  seems  well  adapted  to  lead  the  learner  into  a  knowledge  of  the 

fimdamental  principles  of  German,  and  to  an  easy  and  correct  acquisition  of' 

aknowledge  of  the  language. 
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Our  Girls.     By  Dio  Lewis.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     Portland: 
Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

Dr.  Lewis  is  well  known  as  a  lecturer  npon  health  and  physical  culture. 
He  has  given  us  here  a  very  attractive  and  a  very  sensible  book.  It  discusses, 
in  an  easy  and  familiar  w^ay,  the  subjects  of  health,  dress,  food,  drink, 
amusement,  education,  employments  for  women,  etc.,  etc.  From  beginning 
to  end  the  book  is  racy  and  interesting.  It  will  do  the  girls  good  to  read  it. 
The  style  in  which  the  book  is  issued  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  class  for 
■which  it  is  particularly  written. 

A  Shokter  Coukse  in  English  Gkammae.  By  Simon  Kerl.  New  York: 
Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

This  seems  to  us  the  most  practical  of  all  Mr.  Kerl's  grammars.    It  will 

answer  for  a  great  majority  of  schools,  leaving  out  of  the  account  those  of  a 

higher  grade.    Its  preparation  has  evidently  been  made  with  great  labor  and 

care. 

Thk  Ceiptogeam.    By  James  De  Mille.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. , 

A  story  of  much  interest,  with  the  parts  well  sustained,  the  various  charac- 
tex'S  finely  sketched,  and  containing  many  valuable  lessons  of  life  and 
character. 

The  Kindergarten.  A  Manual  for  the  Introduction  of  Froebel's  System  of 
Primary  Education  into  Public  Schools,  and  for  the  use  of  Mothers  and 
Private  Teachers.    By  Dr.  Adolph  Douai.    New  York :  E.  Steiger. 

This  book  will  meet  a  demand  now  felt  for  a  guide  to  Kindergartens  on  a 

large  scale.    The  games,  set  to  music,  the  poetry,  and  the  tales  are  all  given 

in  English  and  German.    The  directions  to  teachers  are  quite  specific,  and 

there  are  sixteen  pages  of  beautiful  plates.    We  advise  teachers  to  send  for 

and  examine  the  bo8k. 

The  Eclectic  Series  op  Geographies,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  By  A.  Von  Stein- 
wehr  and  D.  G.  Brinton.    Cincinnati :  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co. 

We  hope  to  have  more  time  to  examine,  and  more  space  to  notice  these 
books  at  a  future  time.  The  paper,  typography,  and  the  attractive  appear- 
ance of  the  maps,  are  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  in  a  school 
geography.  The  method  of  treatment,  and  the  execution  of  the  author's 
plan,  contain  some  very  valuable  features,  which  are  worthy  the  attention  of 
teachers  and  educators.     We  shall  gladly  recur  to  them  again. 

A  Manual  of  Ancient  History.  By  George  Rawlinson.  New  York: 
Hai'per  &  Brothers.    Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

Prof.  Rawlinson  is  good  authority  in  history.  The  manual  reaches  from 
the  earliest  times  to  tlie  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  is  a  very  clear,  con- 
cise, and  accurate  book  for  general  reading  and  reference.  Omitting  the  use- 
less details  of  some  fuller  works,  it  gives  us  the  real  meat  of  history,  .and  will 
become  a  standard  work  for  the  student. 

The  Technologist  for  February  has  two  full-page  illustrations  of  a  nar- 
row gauge  locomotive,  and  many  articles  of  interest  to  mechanics  and  those 
who  employ  them.  Quarto,  26  pp.,  monthly,  $3.  Industrial  Publication  Co., 
New  York. 
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Sib  Harijy  Hotspub  of  HuiiBLExnwAiTE.    By  Anthony  Trollope. 
Eakl's  Dene.     By  R.  E.  Francillon. 

The  above,  in  paper  covers,  constitute  Xos.  :354  and  355  of  Harper's  Library 
of  Select  Novels.  The  first  is  illustrated,  and  both  are  interesting  stories, 
and  well  sustain  the  character  of  this  series  of  novels. 

Pbepakatory  Latix  Prose  Book.    By  J,  H.  Hanson.    Xew  York:  Wool- 
worth,  Ainsworth  &  Co. 

We  have  before  spoken  of  this  text-book,  which  is  designed  to  furnish  all 
the  Latin  prose  required  for  admission  to  college.  The  present  volume  is  a 
new  edition,  in  which  the  vocabulary,  formerly  in  two  parts,  has  been  consol- 
idated, and  other  changes  made  which  now  make  it  a  very  convenient  and 
valuable  manual  for  the  Latin  student.  The  notes  are  very  judicious,  and 
the  references  are  to  the  principal  grammars  in  use. 

Fair  France.    By  the  author  of  •'  John  Halifiix."    New  York :   Harper  & 
Brothers.    Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

Th«  announcement  of  a  new  book  by  the  author  of  John  Halifax  is  suf- 
ficient to  create  high  expectations ;  but  we  think  such  expectations  will  be 
fully  met  by  this  charming  book,  in  which  the  fair  author  gives  her  impres- 
sion, as  received  during  a  tour  and  short  sojourn  in  that  country  now  the 
scene  of  strife  and  carnage.  It  is  one  of  the  most  readable  books  of  recent 
issue. 

A  Short   Course   in   Astronomy,   and  the   Use  of  the  Globes.     By 
Henry  Kiddle.    New  York :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

This  excellent,  finely  illustrated  little  manual  of  less  than  200  pages  will 

answer  an  excellent  pui-pose  for  the  use  of  young  pupils,   and  for  those 

whose  time  will  not  admit  of  a  more  extended  treatise.    The  author,  now 

superintendent  of  public  schools  in  New  York  City,  has  made  an  excellent 

book. 

Ad  Clercm.    Adv-ices  to  a  Young  Preacher.     By  Joseph  Parker.    Boston : 
Roberts  Brothers.    Portland :  Bailey  &  Noyes. 

This  volume  is  by  the  author  of  "  Ecce  Deus,"  and  contains  very  well-con- 
sidered advice  upon  a  great  variety  of  topics  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  the 
preacher.  It  wiU  prove  highly  useful,  not  only  to  the  young  candidate  for 
the  pulpit,  but  also  to  those  who  have  had  some  experience  in  the  sacred 
desk.  We  may  likewise  add,  that  the  occupants  of  the  pews  will  relish  its 
pages,  and  profit  thereby. 

A  Handbook  of  Leoendaky  and  Mythological  Art.    By  d.-ira  Erskine 
Clement.     New  York :  Hurd  &  Houghton.    Portland :  Bailey  «t  Noyes. 

The  writer  of  this  choice  volume  has  done  good  service  for  the  art-loving 

public,  and  for  all  who  would  seek  to  make  an  acquaintance  with  the  great 

works  of  art.    Beginning  with  a  very  interesting  chapter  on  Symbolism  in 

Art,  she  then  proceeds  to  give,  alphabetically,  an  account  of  the  Legemls  and 

Stories  Illustrated  in  Art,  Legends  of  Place,  and  Ancient  Myths  Illustrated  in 

Art.    The  illustrations  of  the  great  works  of  art  are  numerous  and  excel  - 

jent,  and  the  style  in  which  the  book  is  printed  and  bound,  like  all  works 

from  the  Riverside  press,  is  superb. 
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Roman  Impebialism,  and  other  Lectures  and  Essays.  By  J.  R.  Seeley. 
Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.    Portland :  Bailey  &  Noyes. 

.    The  author  of  "Ecce  Homo"  wields  a  pen  of  power  and  attractiveness. 

In  this  volume  he  gives  us  ten  lectures  and  essays  upon  Roman  Imperialism, 

Milton,  Art,  Liberal  Education,  English  in  Schools,  the  Church  as  a  Teacher  of 

Morality,  and  other  khidred  subjects.   They  are  able  and  finished  thoughts, 

and  will  meet  with  a  hearty  response  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  readers. 

The  Ikfajtt  Class.  Hints  on  Primary  Religious  Instruction,  by  Sarah  J. 
Tiraanus;  with  an  Introduction  by  Edward  Eggleston.  Chicago:  Adams, 
Blackmer  &  Lyon,  108  pp.,  12  mo. 

This  is  a  very  instructive  and  practical  book,  laying  out  and  illustrating 

the  best  methods  with  Sunday  school  infant  classes.    It  cannot  fail  to  be 

of  service  to  all  thus  engaged. 

The  Okatioxs  axd  Epistles  of  Cicebo.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Hanson.  New 
York:  Woolworth,  Ainsworth  &  Co. 

This  edition  of  the  Orations  and  Letters  of  Cicero  is  prepared  for  schools, 
and  has  many  excellent  features.  It  contains  ten  of  the  principal  orations 
of  the  great  Roman  orator  and  statesman,  and  thirty-five  letters,  with  refer- 
ence to  several  of  the  leading  Latin  Grammars;  Synonyms;  Critical  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes ;  and  an  excellent  Vocabulary.  The  letters  of  Cicero  have 
been  but  little  read  in  our  schools,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  mistake 
in  our  courses  of  study,  for  they  are  more  interesting  and  more  profitable  to 
Ihe  young  student  than  some  of  the  orations.  Mr.  Hanson  has  done  a  good 
work  in  the  pi-eparation  of  this  volume  for  teachers  and  pupils. 

,  The  Manufactubeb  and  Buildeb,  published  by  "Western  &  Co,,  New 
York,  at  $1.50  per  year,, is  a  monthly  of  14  pp.  4;to,  highly  illustvated,  and 
veiy  valuable,  not  merely  to  the  mechanic,  but  to  every  one  interested  in  the 
progress  in  mechanics  and  the  arts,  and  often  illustrates  matters  of  interest 
and  profit  to  every  man. 

The  Sunday  School  Scholar. — This  is  the  pioneer  magazine  for  the  Sun 
day  School.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  lads  and  misses  for 
whom  the  ordinary  Sunday  school  papers  have  lost  their  charm.  Its  articles 
are  amusing  without  being  sensational ;  instructive,  but  not  pedantic ;  aiad 
religious,  without  cant  or  sectarianism. 

Published  in  Chicago,  by  Adams,  Blackmer  &  Lyon  Publishing  ^Co.,  at  50 
cents  per  annum ;  clubs  of  10  at  40  cents ;  of  25  or  more,  30  cents  per  annum. 
'  Demobest's  Monthly  Magazine  for  March,  announces,  in  a  prominent 
heading,  "Fashions  fob  Eubope  and  Ameiuca."  As  no  other  periodical 
in  this  country  furnishes  original  fashions,  Demobest's  Monthly  must  be 
recognized  as  authority.  The  March  number  has  also  numerous  special  nov- 
elties, popular  music,  home  matters,  and  entertaining  stories.    New  York,  $3 

Abthub'b  Ladies'  Home  Magazine  is  out  in  good  season,  and  well  furr 
jlished.  .    •     ,  .  .     ■ 

'  The  Ambrican  Naturalist  for  J'ebiniai-y  completes  Vol.  4,  and  is  a'gdod 
number.    It  has  a  very  interesting  article  im  "Sperm  Whales."        ■■  -  ■ '  ■  •'■   • 
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The  Phbexological  Jock-Val  for  March  contains— Noah  Webster,  the 
eminent  lexicographer,  with  a  portrait;  What  dxn  I  do  Best?  or  the  qualifi- 
cation for  a  Phrenologist ;  Progress  of  Religious  Civilization ;  Thomas  de 
Witt  Talmadge,  the  eminent  divine;  Brain  Waves— a  new  theory;  the  New 
king  of  Spain,  with  portrait;  the  late  Gen.  Prim,  with  portrait;  our  Domestic 
Props,  or  the  servant  question;  the  Food  supply  of  Europe  and  America,  in- 
teresting facts ;  Japan,  its  present  condition ;  Punishing  Criminals,  a  reform 
demanded ;  How  to  rise  in  the  World,  or  wherein  lies  Greatness— birth  or 
culture ;  Iceland,  the  Land  of  Fire  and  Ice ;  etc.,  etc.  Price,  §;3  a  year.  Sent 
to  new  subscribers  on  trial  six  months,  $1.  Address  S.  R-  Wells,  Publisher, 
Xew  York- 

Hakpep/s  Bazak.— We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  maiUng,  postage  paid,  to 
every  one  of  our  subscribers  a  copy  of  this  very  deservedly  popular  weekly 
magazine,  a  journal  which  takes  the  lead  of  all  other  publications  of  this 
character  in  the  world,  so  far  as  we  know.  It  is  a  "  fashion  "  journal,  pro- 
fusely and  most  elegantly  illustrated,  that  strives  to  avoid  those  extremes 
which  make  -fashion"  ridiculous.  It  has  very  sensible  and  instructive 
articles  upon  what  to  select  and  how  to  select  every  kind  of  fabric  used  in 
any  way  in  the  family.  The  '•  manners  "  articles,  which  apply  to  all  places 
and  conditions  in  life,  are  of  peculiar  interest  In  fact,  if  you  go  by  the 
Bazar,  in  society,  in  rail-cars,  in  street  cars,  at  watering  places,  at  home,  in 
church,  in  dress,  in  "buying  o1"  in  eating,  you  may  be  sure  to  be  about  right. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  $4.00  a  year,  or  with  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, $4.50  for  both  one  year. 

The  Advance  has  entered  on  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence  under  most 
favorable  auspices.  Its  popularity  has  increased  with  each  year,  and  it  now 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  American  Religious  Journals.  It  is  able,  candid, 
and  independent  in  its  editorials,  full  and  fresh  in  its  Church  News  of  all 
denominations,  very  attractive  in  its  Children's  Department;  in  fact,  item- 
braces  in  its  columns — AginculturaL  Scientific,  Commercial,  and  Literary — a 
complete  summary  of  current  events  of  the  day,  which,  with  correspondence 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  make  it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  attractive 
family  papers  ever  published. 

Among  its  premiums  it  is  now  oflfering  the  Advance  Chromo  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  for  every  three  new  subscriptions. '  The  Advance  Company 
of  Chicago  are  publishers. 

We  have  received  Nos.  22-37  of  Lrpprscorr's  Ustversal  Pno:?ou5fciliG 

iJICTIOXAKK  or  DrooKAKMr  A.wi>  Htcttkoi^oov,  Xo.  37  oomplfttp.s  the.  alpha- 
betical list  of  subjects,  and  contains  a  copious  vocabulary  of  proper  names 
in  several  languages.  This  is  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  we 
have  in  our  language  in  popular  form,  and  it  is  a  treasure  in  itself.  In  the 
nmnbertdT'stfbjeetsJ^tafeated;  the  fullness  of  many  articles;  the  prominence 
gfcfeb^OkAmericAn  subjects;  the  excellent  system  of  pronunciation;  and 
the  typographical  clearness  and  beauty  of  the  pages,  it  is  indeed  a  work 
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of  rare  value.     Teachers,  especially,  will  find  it  a  most  useful  work  to  assist 
them  in  their  labors  and  stuti^es. 

The  Eclectic  Magazine  for  March  is  out,  and  is  embellished  with  a  very 
fine  and  very  timely  portrait  of  William,  King  of  Prussia,  and  Emperor  of 
Germany. 

The  table  of  contents  for  the  present  number  combines  the  solid  and  the 
entertaining  in  about  equal  proportions.  Among  the  more  valuable  papers 
are  a  thoughtful  essay  by  Prof.  Von  Sybel,  on  "  The  German  Empire,"  a  fine 
criticism  on  "  Browning's  Poems,"  "  The  true  Story  of  Francesca  da  Rimini," 
"  The  Records  of  the  Venetian  Inquisition,"  "  How  I  came  out  of  Paris  in  a 
Balloon,"  "Mr.  Dickens'  Amateur  Theatricals,"  and  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
others,  besides  the  editorial  miscellanies.  A  new  story,  entitled  "Patty,"  is 
commenced  this  month,  to  run  through  several  numbers. 

PubUshed  by  E.  R.  Pelton,  108  Fulton  Street,  New  York.  Terms,  $5  per 
year.     Clergyman  and  Teachers,  $4, 

GoDEYfor  March  has  a  handsome  steel  plate  entitled  " Lights  and  Shad- 
ows by  the  Wayside;"  colored  Fashion-plate,  containing  six  figures;  a  hand 
some  Alphabet,  printed  in  colors ;  "  Flooded  Out,"  a  wood  engraving;  a  plate 
of  Promenade  Dresses;  an  Extension  Sheet  of  fashionable  costumes.  In  the 
Work  Department  will  be  found  the  usual  variety  of  fancy  and  useful  work. 
Philadelphia,  $S. 

Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps. — E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  are 
publishing  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Mitchell's  Outline  Maps.  We  have 
seen  the  map  of  North  America,  which  is  a  very  attractive-looking  map. 
There  are  to  be  two  series,  of  different  sizes,  and  the  whole  will  be  brought 
fully  up  to  the  present  state  of  the  science. 

The  Advance,  Chicago,  $2..50  per  year.  We  never  sit  down  to  the 
reading  of  this  vigorously  conducted  sheet  without  real  profit  and  abundant 
pleasure. 

Hall's  Journal  of  Health  for  February,  like  all  the  numbers  of  this 
magazine,  is  filled  with  short,  timely,  practical  articles,  from  "  Coal  Fires  "  to 
"  Drenching  the  Nose,"  of  value  and  importance  to  every  human  being. 

Harper  for  March  has  several  illustrated  articles,  among  which  are,  The 
American  Baron;  Pictures  of  Ireland;  Along  the  Florida  Reef;  A  Day  in 
Castle  Garden ;  and  Frederick  the  Great. 

The  Nursery  is  brimful  of  fun  for  children. 

Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  is  more  interesting  than  ever  since  it  has  as- 
sumed the  monthly  form. 

The  Youth's  Companion  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  healthy  papers  for 
youth. 

The  weekly  visits  of  Littell's  Living  Age  are  welcome  to  all  who  love 
good  reading  and  a  good  deal  of  it. 

The  Pacific  Youth  is  the  title  of  a  new  eight-page  paper  for  young  folks, 
published  at  San  Francisco.    It  looks  well. 

The  Children's  Hour,  by  T.  S.  Arthur  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  is  quite  racy 
this  month. 


2!^=THAT  pepper  and  salt  color  which  renders  your  hair  so  conspicuous, 
can  easily  be  remedied  by  using  a  bottle  or  two  of  NATURE'S  HAIR 
EESTORATIVE. 
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Lippixcott's  PROxotrscES'G  DicnoxABY  OF  THE  "WoBLD.  — By  arrange- 
ment with  the  publishers,  we  can  furnish  this  valuable  work  to  our  sub- 
scribers who  pay  in  advance,  for  thirty  per  cent  off  from  their  retail  prices. 
Retail  price  $10.O;>,  we  furnish  for  $7.00.  One  half  Turkey,  retail  price 
$12.-50,  we  furnish  for  $8.75.  Two  volumes  Turkey,  retail  price  $15.00,  we 
furnish  for  $10..50.  Two  volumes  Sheep,  retail  price  $12.00,  we  furnish  for 
$8.40.    See  club-list  

Teachers  wRnting  situations,  and  those  in  want  of  ■  '  '-^  like  those  be- 

low published  three  month;  or  niore,.rVee,  by  addr.  -  i^ned  committee, 

statin?  deduitely  their  want?,  &c.,  and.  If  an  answer         ■ .  ..  ;i  stamp. 

A.  E.  Chase,  Chairman,  I'ortland;  C.  C.  Kovnd?.  iaruiiiigtuu;  J.  i.  Bakreix,  Lewiston; 
VT.  U.  Lambert,  Augu::ta;  Ci.  T.  Flktcher,  Castlne. 

TEACHERS    UTANTINO    SITUATIONS. 

LADIES. 

No.  1.  Educated  at  Farmington  Normal  School.  Has  tanght  two  rears  in  an  Intermediate 
School,  hftt  of  reference*.  Desires  an  Intermediate  ijchool,  with  pay  of  at  least  Sll  per 
week. 

No.  2.  Has  had  ten  years  of  successful  experiemce  in  Public  Schools  East  and  West.  De- 
sires a  situation  in  a  graded  school.    Would  take  a  mixed  school. 

GESTLEMES. 

Ko.  1.  Can  teach  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German.  Would  prefer  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Natural  Sciences.  Can  also  teach  Vocal  Muaic  and  Penmanship.  Will  work  first  term  for 
moderate  salary.  Can  give  the  best  of  reference.  Has  had  five  years'  experience.  Wishes 
a  situati'  '      '   .'  or  whole  year. 

No.  2  1  >dirii  and  Ancient  I^ngna^res,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Sciences.    Has 

had  exi  i  riucipal  of  an  Academy.    Desires  a  situation  in  an  Academy  or  High 

School,    i  T'l.-r-  \\  >r>t  vT  South. 

No.  3.  Is  open  to  an  engagement  after  April  1.  Would  prefer  a  Grammar  School,  with  an 
opportunity  to  teach  Vccal  Music  and  L.atin. 

No.  4.  Graduate  of  Ikiwdoin.  One  year's  expeiience.  Can  bring  good  references.  De- 
sinM  High  School. 


CLUBBING    WITH    MAGAZINES. 

We  will  snpply  either  of  the  following  leriodicals  or  Books  and  the  Jonmal  of  Education 
one  year,  for  payment  strictly  in  advance  one  year,  for  the  sums  named,  the  figurus  in  pareo- 
thesis  being  the  regular  price  of  each : 

SIO..'SO.     n'-fhs/-r's  nimtmted  Unabridged  Dictionary  1812J>0). 
!*S..50.    Littf'ii  Liring  Afje  (SS.OO).    LipptncoWs  Prtmotutcimg  Dictionary  <^ the  World, 

;.     /■;//  I'm    VW/)  (.<10.IH)), 

S6.00.     ;r  '    '  >    '  '■    ■  rial  Dictionary  {S6. 00). 

>i..iit.     r  Saturday  {,35.00). 

$<(.3.«>0.     / 

S4.^:i.    7 

$1.7.3.    .i  Xew MontMy  {S4.00),  Harpers' Weekly  {S4JH)). 

I  ■-•  Leslie's  Illustrated  Xewspaper  (4.00). 

94. .30.     7'  >-t.uu). 
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SCHOOL  GOYERXMEXT  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 

The  primary  idea  underlying  all  school  work,  the  idea  which 
should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind,  and  which  should  enter,  as  far  as 
possible,  into  all  the  economy  of  the  school,  should  be  the  idea  of 
instruction,  education,  discipline.  Our  pupils  are  given  into  our 
hands  to  be  built  up  into  manly  and  womanly  character.  Their 
powers,  the  moral  and  physical  as  well  as  the  mental,  are  to  be  har- 
moniously developed,  and  disciplined  to  future  usefulness.  Habits 
of  virtue,  of  social  propriety,  of  order,  promptness,  self-control,  self- 
help,  and  systematic  labor,  are  to  be  formed  and  fixed.  Ever}'  ele- 
ment of  human  character  which  is  "seemly,  and  of  good  repute,"  we 
are  to  seek  to  develop  in  them,  not  only  by  constant,  persevering 
personal  endeavor,  but  also  by  making  every  circumstance  of  school 
life  our  coadjutors  in  the  work. 

In  the  application  of  this  primary  idea,  the  system  of  school  gov- 
ernment which  we  shall  adopt — including  in  the  time  all  those  regu- 
lations which  may  be  made  to  secure  the  largest  and  best  results 
from  the  school  instruction — ^becomes  of  great  importance;  for 
whether  we  will  it  or  not,  the  government  of  the  school  will  do 
much  to  mold  and  fashion  the  conduct,  mental  habits,  and  moral 
characters  of  the  pupils  in  their  after  life.  If  this  government  be 
wisely  framed  and  properly  enforced,  it  will  powerfully  educate 
10 
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toward  good ;  if  it  be  unwisely  framed  and  improperly  enforced,  it 
will  as  powerfully  educate  toward  evil ;  but  an  educator  in  the  one 
direction  or  the  other  it  will  surely  be. 

Upon  what  principles,  then,  shall  we  frame  and  administer  the 
government  of  the  school  in  order  that  it  may  be  in  the  largest  and 
best  sense  an  educator  r  To  answer  this  question  satisfactorily,  we 
must  examine  into  the  bearing  of  the  government  upon  the  habits  of 
the  pupils,  and  upon  their  mental  powers  and  moral  faculties. 

Habits,  whether  pertaining  to  our  physical,  mental,  or  moral  pow- 
ers, are  the  sumations  of  series  of  activities.  Habits  of  order,  then, 
in  conduct  or  labor,  will  result  from  continuous  and  persistent  order- 
ly courses  of  conduct  or  labor  ;  and  the  school  arrangement  which 
shall  bring  about  consecutive  and  persistent  activities  in  these  direc- 
tions, will  serve  to  form  and  fix  such  habits.  And  the  same  is  ti"ue 
in  regard  to  mental  and  moral  habits.  If  the  regulations  are  such  as 
to  influence  toward  a  systematic  and  philosophic  employment  of  the 
mental  power,  bringing  about  the  alternations  of  activity  suited  to 
the  harmonious  development  and  effectual  discij^line  of  those  powers, 
these  regulations  will  become  educators.  They  will  not  only  cooper- 
ate in  mental  development  with  the  educational  processes  of  study 
and  recitation,  but,  also,  and  especially,  will  they  serve  in  the  forma- 
tion of  proper  habits  of  mental  action  to  be  carried  into  after  life. 
Again,  if  the  spirit  of  our  government  is  such  as  to  call  into  persis- 
tent and  active  play  the  moral  faculties  of  our  pupils,  their  love  of 
truth,  their  sense  of  justice,  their  powers  of  self-denial  and  self-con- 
trol, their  sympathetic  nature,  in  fine,  all  those  better  elements  of 
character  which,  properly  developed  into  habitual  activity,  make  no- 
ble men  and  women,  "  ornaments  of  society," — then  that  government 
becomes  in  the  best  and  highest  sense  an  educator  direct. 

School  government,  then,  may  be  made  an  important  educational 
agent  in  three  directions.  1.  It  may  directly  act  in  the  formation 
of  habits  of  conduct.  2.  Indirectly  it  may  cooperate  with  the 
course  of  study  in  the  development  and  discipline  of  the  mental 
powers  by  aifeeting  the  arrangement  of  these  courses,  and  directly, 
also,  it  may  influence  in  the  formation  of  correct  habits  of  mental 
activity.  3.  And  most  potently  it  may  act  directly  in  developing  the 
moral  powers,  and  toward  the  formation  of  those  habits  of  courtesy, 
self-denial,  and  self-control,  whence  comes  that  cheerful  obedience  to 
all  the  behests  of  social  life,  which  is  the  highest  element  of  citizen- 
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ihip,  and  without  which  the  entire  fabric  of  civil  government  would 
be  impossible. 

In  order  for  the  government  of  the  school  to  exert  the  influences 
indicated  above,  its  regulations  and  their  enforcements  should  be 
systematic,  uniform,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  precise.  The  regula- 
tions or  laws  needed  will  look  toward  the  control  or  the  prevention 
of  those  evils  which  grow  naturally  out  of  the  school  conditions. 
"An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  and  hence,  cer- 
tain of  these  regulations  should  be  precautionary.  Communication 
between  pupils,  movements  in  and  about  the  school-room,  habits  of 
study,  calls  for  assistance,  etc.,  should  be  regulated  and  systematized 
at  the  very  outset,  and  uniform  and  precise  observance  of  the  regula- 
tions made,  should  be  persistently  enforced.  Herein  many  valuable 
habits  will  be  formed.  Persons  habituated  in  school  to  observe 
proper  occasions  for  communicating  with  each  other,  and  to  make 
those  communications  with  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  others,  will  rarely  be  found  among  those  who  so  often  offend  in 
the  lecture  room,  the  concert  hall,  and  even  the  church,  by  their  os- 
tentatious and  ill-timed  whisperings.  The  power  to  enter,  move 
about,  or  leave  an  assembly  quietly  and  gracefully  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  attract  the  least  possible  attention  and  create  the  least  possible 
disturbance,  is  one  possessed  by  too  few.  Yet  this  power  can  be  and 
ought  to  be  imparted  to  the  pupils  in  every  common  school  in  the 
country,  by  holding  them  to  an  habitual  observance  of  proper  move- 
ments in  the  school-room.  And  we  should  not  only  thus  form  a 
very  desirable  habit,  but  add  much  to  the  working  power  of  the 
school  by  adding  to  its  quietness.  Silent  study,  too,  is  a  habit  of 
much  value.  The  whispering  form  of  study  so  largely  prevalent  in 
many  schools,  besides  causing  a  disagreeable  confusion,  harassing  to 
the  teacher,  is  objectionable  in  a  greater  degree  as  a  hindrance  to  the 
best  progress  of  the  pupil.  That  deepest,  most  intense  form  of 
study,  which  is  allied  to  deepest,  intensest  thought ;  that  form  in 
which,  while  the  eye  runs  along  the  page,  the  mind  drinks  in  the 
meaning,  and  not  the  words  which  are  only  the  vehicle  of  the  mean- 
ing ;  that  form,  in  fine,  which  is  true  study,  because  thought-study, — is 
like  thought  in  being  an  utterly  silent  thing.  And,  hence,  this  form 
should  be  made  a  habit  by  persistent,  systematic  effort  on  the  part 
of  both  teacher  and  pupil.    And  as  it  is  in  these  things,  so  in  many 
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Others  of  which  the  government  of  the  school  must  take  cognizance. 
In  regulating  and  conti'olling  them  properly  and  skillfully,  there  can 
be  formed  habits  of  value. 

But  while  seeking  to  regulate  the  general  and  special  evils  which  " 
interfere  with  the  primal  work  of  the  school, — its  instruction, — we 
should  also  seek  to  remove,  so  far  as  possible,  the  predisposing  causes 
of  those  evils.  In  so  seeking,  we  shall  find  the  old  adage,  "idleness 
and  ignorance  are  the  parents  of  many  vices,"  especially  true  in  the 
school-room.  From  idleness  arises  whispering,  restlessness,  and  that 
whole  brood  of  demons  of  mischief  that  so  fearfully  try  the  patience 
of  the  teacher.  Whatever,  then,  shall  serve  to  reduce  this  idleness 
to  its  lowest  terms,  will  become  not  only  an  element  of  the  school 
government,  but  also  an  educational  agent,  indirectly  in  enlarging 
the  amount  of  mental  activity,  whence  comes  mental  growth,  and 
directly  in  the  formation  of  habits  of  systematic  application,  and 
continuity  of  efibrt.  Now  the  prevalent  idleness  of  the  school-room 
can  usually  be  traced  directly  to  three  causes.  These  are  want  of 
interest,  want  of  Avork  to  do,  and  weariness.  We  should  aim,  then, 
so  to  arrange  and  systematize  the  study-work,  that  every  pupil  shall 
be  kept  busied  in  some  proper  direction,  while  the  different  kinds  ®f 
work  shall  so  alternate,  that  change  of  effort  may  give  requisite  rest. 
The  constant  and  consecutive  observance  of  proper  regulations  in 
this  regard  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  will  second  the  efforts  of  the 
teacher  in  creating  an  interest  in  study,  and  also  act  directly  iu  form- 
ing habits  of  method  and  order, — habits  that  will  be  carried  out  of 
school  life  into  after  pursuits  and  occupations. 

But  it  is  in  its  influence  upon  those  elements  of  character  which 
go  to  make  up  the  social  man,  tlie  kindly,  courteous,  just,  orderly, 
and  law-observing  citizen,  that  the  school  government  becomes  im- 
portant in  its  educational  aspects  ;  since  it  is  in"  this  direction  that  it 
is  most  directly  operative.  And  in  this  direction  it  can  be  made  an 
educator,  not  only  in  the  formation  of  habits  of  subordination  to 
authority,  but  more  largely  in  its  direct  action  upon  those  faculties 
of  our  being  which  are  the  springs  of  social  action.  But  while  the 
influences  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  flow  chiefly  from  the 
laws,  the  regulations,  the  statutes  of  the  school, — in  this  direction  the 
influences  are  to  be  found  in  the  methods  employed  in  securing  the 
proper  observance  of  those  regulations.    Hence  those  methods  should 
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be  such  as  shall  bring  into  continual  activity  the  better  natures  of 
the  pupils.  They  should'be  such  as  shall  appeal  to,  and  call  into  ex- 
ercise those  elements  of  character  upon  which  daily  demand  will  be 
made  by  society  and  its  laws  and  customs,  when  those  pupils  become 
men  and  women  in  society. 

The  affections,  manifesting  themselves  in  society  in  kindly  offices 
to,  in  courtesy  toward,  and  charity  for,  our  fellows,  must  be  trained 
into  habitual  activity  in  youth,  if  they  are  expected  to  bear  fruits  in 
after  life.  And  it  is  through  the  affections,  the  good-will  of  the  pupils, 
that  we  can  secure  the  readiest  and  most  cheerful  obedience.  But 
while  seeking  to  secure  their  affections,  and  so  bring  them  into  active 
play  by  ruling  them  through  their  good-will,  we  must  not  neglect  to 
appeal  also  to  thoir  sense  of  right  and  justice.  They  should  be  made 
to  feel  strongly  that  the  regulations  of  the  school  are  right,  are  for 
their  good,  and  that  obedience  to  them  is  a  bounden  duty.  Acting 
through  affection  and  the  promptings  of  duty,  their  feelings  of  self- 
respect  will  be  brought  into  action.  Little  by  little,  perhaps,  but 
surely  they  will  begin  to  act  upon  the  principles  of  honor;  to  feel 
that  a  cheerful  obedience  is  manly,  is  honorable,  while  disobedience 
and  transgression  are  base  and  ignoble.  Self-denial  will  begin  to 
manifest  itself;  self-control  will  begin  to  grow  and  thrive.  We 
remember  not  long  since  witnessing  a  pleasing  illustration  of  these 
principles  in  a  school  which  we  were  visiting.  A  little  Irish  girl 
whose  mother  was  a  widow  and  poor,  and  who  was  living  in  one  of 
the  more  wealthy  families  in  the  district,  was  compelled  to  be  ex- 
cused at  the  afternoon  recess.  By  the  regulations  of  the  school,  she 
would  forfeit  her  place  in  her  spelling  class  in  consequence.  In  a 
few  brief  sentences  the  teacher  set  before  her  class  the  circumstances, 
and  asked, — "If  Mary  gets  and  recites  her  lesson  perfectly  to  me  at 
recess,  shall  she  keep  her  place  in  her  class  ? "  Every  hand  was 
raised  in  assent.  Their  affection  for  their  teacher,  their  charity  for 
their  unfortunate  classmate,  their  sense  of  right,  their  self-denial  and 
self-control  were  all  called  into  exercise  in  this  little  circumstance ; 
and  a  feeling  of  self-respect  was  engendered.  In  schools  so  gov- 
erned, there  is  little  necessity  for  use  of  the  rod,  for  appeals  to  -brute 
force.  Such  schools  approximate  toward  self-government,  and,  hence, 
become  in  the  largest  degree  educators  of  self-governing  men  and 
women. 
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To  govern  our  schools  upon  the  principles  indicated  above  may  be 
difficult  in  the  outset.  It  requires  a  wide  knowledge  of  human  and 
child  nature,  infinite  tact  in  the  controlling  of  circumstances,  warm 
and  earnest  love  for  the  work,  an  almost  boundless  patience,  and  an 
indefatigable  perseverance.  But  the  result  is  worth  it  all.  When 
our  schools  shall  come  to  be  so  governed,  they  will  become  not  only 
educators  of  head,  but  of  heart ;  and  many  a  man  and  woman  shall 
walk  the  ways  of  life  clothed  in  honor  and  reputation,  who  would 
otherwise  have  groveled  in  disgrace,  or  have  stumbled  amid  the 
pitfalls  of  crime.  l. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  future  of  this  republic,  as  regards  material  prosperity,  depends 
largely  on  our  efficiency  in  the  industrial  arts  and  sciences,  and  their 
diffiision  among  the  people.  Knowledge  is  power,  while  ignorance 
is  impotence.  The  great  problem  of  the  day  is  how  to  elevate  the 
masses.  Labor  is  the  great  leaven  that  will  do  it, — educated  labor. 
Every  child's  education  is  deficient  who  has  not  been  taught  to 
work;  this  aids  in  disciplining  and  energizing  the  intellect  and  char- 
acter. The  intelligent  laborer  learns  more  readily,  has  a  higher 
sense  of  moral  obligations,  and  is  more  honest  as  regards  the  interest 
of  others. 

It  is  the  want  of  industrial  education  in  this  country  that  prevents 
our  manufacturers  from  competing  with  other  nations,  and  making 
that  progress  that  our  resources  will  warrant.  Nature's  secrets  are  not 
yet  revealed  to  us ;  her  forces  are  not  all  discovered  or  subjugated. 
Heat  gives  us  in  the  steam-engine  but  a  fifteenth  part  of  its  intrinsic 
force,  while  some  new  energy  will  yet  utilize  a  larger  percentage. 

Believing,  therefore,  in  the  dignity  and  importance  of  skilled  labor, 
and  the  necessity  of  training  the  young  to  habits  of  virtue,  industry, 
and  frugality,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  industrial  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  the  public  system  of  education.  It  is  essential,  while  de- 
veloping the  mind,  that  the  hands  should  be  skillfully  trained  and 
the  eye  educated  to  accuracy,  in  order  that  knowing  may  be  com- 
bined Avith  doing.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  successful  and  intelli- 
gent workman.     To  train  children  to  the  love  of  art  and  of  beauty  of 
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construction,  tends  to  develop  these  individual  talents,  to  combine  art 
with  mechanism,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation. 
By  familiarizing  children  with  moral  and  artistic  enjoyments,  we  lift 
them  above  those  sensual  pleasures  which  so  often  corrupt  and  de- 
grade youth,  and  give  them,  instead,  that  tough  moral  fibre  that  will 
enable  them  to  tight  the  battle  of  life  heroically  and  alone. 

Time  is  too  valuable  to  be  frittered  away  in  so  educating  peo- 
ple as  to  fit  them  for  the  drawing-room  alone.  .  .  .  The  eminent 
men  of  the  world,  who  have  impressed  their  genius  and  force 
upon  succeeding  generations,  have  all  owed  that  intellectual  force 
and  discipline,  which  made  them  what  they  were,  first,  to  a  healthy 
constitution ;  and,  secondly,  to  their  own  aspirations  and  efforts ;  but 
the  common  school  fails  to  inculcate  this  idea.  The  common-school 
system,  as  at  present  misdirected,  is  fast  converting  the  minds  of  its 
pupils  into  mere  repeating  machines,  and  their  bodies  into  nnmuscu- 
car,  resistless  heaps  of  pulp,  that  a  good  healthy  backwoodsman  could 
almost  blow  away  at  a  breath. 

What  the  world  needs  is  not  a  community  of  grown-up,  eflTemi- 
nate  schoolboys,  but  a  fair  share  of  thinking  men  and  women,  who 
feel  quivering  in  every  fibre  of  their  being,  the  deep  and  solemn  re- 
sponsibilities of  life.  —  Dr.  L.  S.  Batcheider^  before  the  Boston 
Science  Association. 

Why  is  it  that  a  majority  of  our  apprentices  are  of  foreign  parent- 
age? Why  is  it  that  American  boys  are  growing  too  proud  to  learn 
a  trade  ?  Is  not  the  cause  found  in  the  fact  that  our  whole  system 
of  education  has  quite  ignored  our  industrial  life?  The  only  legiti- 
mate result  of  our  educational  system  will  be  the  production  of  law- 
yers and  doctors  (and  ministers),  or,  at  the  least,  clerks  and  school- 
teachers. In  consequence  of  this  defect,  children  receive  the  impres- 
sion that  education  has  no  bearing  on  mechanics ;  that  a  trade  is 
only  manual  drudgery.  The  result  is  that  boys  select  the  most 
effeminate  employment  in  preference  to  manly  mechanical  work. 

When  our  educational  system  provides  our  youth  with  some  intel- 
ligent preparation  for  the  prosecution  of  industrial  labor,  the  trades 
will  be  filled  by  a  more  cultivated  class  of  young  men,  and  our  boys 
will  blush  to  be  found  selling  pins  and  needles ;  but  they  will  not 
be  ashamed  to  be  seen  using  the  hammer  and  chisel. — Frof.  Louis 
Bail,  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 
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Of  seventeen  thousand  criminals  in  the  penitentiaries  of  the  differ- 
ent States  in  1868,  ninety-seven  per  cent  had  never  learned  a  trade; 
twenty-eight  per  cent  could  not  read;  twenty-eight  per  cent  were 
foreigners;  twenty-two  per  cent  were  under  age. 

Hardly  any  will  be  found  to  deny  that  there  is  a  very  close  con- 
nection between  public  prosperity  and  industrial  education;  it  ap- 
pears that  there  is  as  close  a  connection  .between  productive  indus- 
try and  virtue.  There  is  much  fine  talk  about  its  being  the  sole 
object  of  school  training  to  develop  power  of  philosophic  thought, 
and  all  that,  and  against  degrading  education  by  shaping  it  accord- 
ing to  the  demands  of  labor.  It  is  true  that  there  should  be  "room 
and  verge"  enough  in  any  system  of  education  for  the  student  to 
make  all  that  he  can  of  himself;  but  the  vast  mnjority  do  not  have 
even  the  liberty  of  choice  between  a  life  of  study  and  a  life  of  toil, 
and  it  certainly  needs  argument  to  show  why  the  schools  of  the 
people,  supported  hy  the  people,  should  not  be  for  the  peo2:>le.  If  it 
be  the  object  of  education,  as  Milton  expresses  it,  to  fit  one  to  per- 
form justly,  skillfully,  and  magnaminously  all  the  offices,  both  pri- 
vate and  public,  of  peace  and  war,  we  have  not  yet  attained  it. 

Noble  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  establishment  of  scientific 
schools  of  a  high  order,  to  supplement  the  partial  training  afforded 
in  the  past  by  our  schools  and  colleges.  Yet  our  almost  utter  indif- 
ference to  the  special  educational  wants  of  working  men  and  women 
expose  us  to  very  unfavorable  criticism.  Thus  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella, 
member  of  the  British  parliament,  says  of  us,  "  while  there  is  so 
much  room  for  congratulation,  there  is  an  immense  field  remaining 
unoccupied  which  cannot  be  neglected  without  grievous  loss  to  the 
nation,  I  refer  to  technical,  industrial,  and  art  education,  which  so 
far  as  national  and  State  effort  is  concerned,  seem  to  have  been 
much  neglected."  Our  neglect  becomes  apparent  when  we  compare 
ourselves  with  some  other  nations.  Thus  Wiirtemburg,  with  1,700,- 
000  inhabitants,  besides  a  complete  system  of  general  schools,  has 
"one  technical  university  and  ten  technical  schools  of  the  next  grade, 
with  539  instructors  and  5,148  pupils.  There  are  eleven  buildings 
and  trade  schools,  giving  a  thorough  theoretical  and  practical  train- 
ing in  those  occupations.  They  have  286  teachers  and  6,457  students. 
There  are  108  trade  and  industrial  schools,  having  8,254  scholars. 
There  is  an  admirable  polytechnic  university  at  Stuttgardt,  designed 
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for  the  education  of  the  higher  classes  of  professional  men."  The 
population  of  Wurtemberg  is  not  far  from  three  times  that  of 
Maine.  Divide  these  numbers  of  teachers  and  pupils  by  three,  and 
we  have  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  trained  intelli- 
gence which  Maine  loses;  for  to  say  nothing  of  the  inferiority  of  our 
general  school  training  to  that  of  Wtirtemberg,  the  numbers  given 
above  represent  educational  work,  having  a  direct  bearing  upon 
national  prosperity,  which  Maine  almost  utterly  lacks. 

Note  next  Switzerland,  and  of  Switzerland  the  little  canton  of 
Zurich,  with  a  population  of  239,000.  From  six  years  of  age,  to 
twelve  or  thirteen,  children  mast  attend  primary  schools,  including 
in  their  coarse  of  instruction  geometry,  natural  history,  geography 
and  history,  drawing,  singing,  and  calisthenics,  all  of  which  are  ren- 
dered compulsory.  Then  follow  three  years  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  "improvement  schools," — half  lime, — for  the  application  to 
practical  purposes  of  what  has  been  previously  learned.  Then  come 
the  cantonal  schools  of  a  high  class,  like  oar  high  schools,  but  divided 
into  classical  and  trade  schools.  This  little  canton  has  sixty-seven 
of  these  various  secondary  schools.  Above  all  these  it  has  two 
universities, — the  University  of  Zurich,  supported  by  the  canton,  hav- 
ing forty-two  professors  and  twenty-nine  assistants ;  and  the  Techni- 
cal University  or  Polytechnic  School,  one  of  the  youngest  poly- 
technic schools  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  best.  The  buildings  for 
this  latter,  costing  over  $500,000,  were  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
canton,  and  the  Swiss  federal  government  makes  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $40,000  toward  its  support.  It  has  forty  professors  and 
twenty  assistant  professors,  and  over  seven  hundred  students,  more 
than  half  of  whom  are  from  foreign  countries.  It  is  remm-kable 
that  while  216  students  are  reported  from  Germany,  there  are  only 
nine  from  England,  though  the  training  of  this  school  cannot  be 
obtained  in  England ;  and,  as  one  commentary  upon  this  fact,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  Coventry  ribbon  trade,  deserting  England,  has 
settled  in  Switzerland.  The  Polytechnic  School  turns  out  annually 
seventy-two  persons  trained  in  the  science  and  art  required  by  such 
a  manufacture,  and  the  Swiss  ribbon  trade  now  employs  30,000 
weavei-s,  besides  dyers,  etc.,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  manufacture 
is  $8,000,000.     At  the  last  Paris  exposition  it  appeared  that  Switzer- 
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land  was  one  of  two  or  three  countries  which,  by  superiority  of  man- 
ufactures, was  driving  England  from  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Further  illustrations  could  be  drawn  from  the  sources  to  which 
these  are  mainly  due :  Commissioner  Eaton's  Report  on  Education, 
for  1870 ;  the  Special  Report  on  Education  of  Europe  and  America, 
by  Dr.  Ryei-son,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Ontario;  and  Lec- 
tures on  Primary  and  Technical  Education,  delivered  to  the  Philo- 
sophical Institution  of  Edinburgh,  by  Lyon  Playfiiir,  M.  P. 

The  question  may  arise.  How  can  such  a  community  as  the  canton 
of  Zurich  support  such  a  system  of  education?  The  answer  is 
easily  given.  The  people  believe  in  education,  and  the  canton  ap- 
propriates one-third  of  its  local  taxation  to  educational  purposes. 
The  city  of  Zurich,  for  the  honor  of  having  these  two  universities 
within  its  walls,  pledges  itself  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair  and 
supply  them  with  needed  furniture.  As  good  a  record  will  be  possi- 
ble for  Maine  when  she  enters  upon  the  woi'k  with  a  like  faith ;  and 
then  may  we  hope  to  .see  this  reproach  taken  from  our  State, — that 
with  her  annual  public  school  expenditure,  per  capita^  of  school  pop- 
ulation, of  $4.78,  she  stands  the  seventeenth  State  in  a  list  headed  by 
Nevada  with  an  annual  expenditure,  per  capita^  of  $19.17. 

C.  C.  B. 


OBJECT    LESSORS:    THEIR  VALUE   AND   PLACE   IN  A 
COURSE  OF   STUDY. 

BY  MISS  D.   A.   LATHKOP,  CINCENNATI,  OHIO. 
[Concluded.] 

7.  Object  lessons  cultivate  the  judgment  and  understanding  of 
pupils.  The  chief  difference  in  men  is,  perhaps,  most  concisely  ex- 
pressed in  their  different  abilities  quickly  to  grasp  facts,  correlate 
them,  discover  relations,  and  promptly  come  to  correct  conclusions. 
The  best  way  to  teach  a  child  to  do  this  for  himself,  when  out  of 
school,  is  to  set  him  at  it  in  school.  He  should  be  led  there  to  the 
apprehension  of  facts,  and  to  compare  and  decide  concerning  them  » 
his  erroneous  conclusions  should  be  pointed  out,  and  the  cause  of  his 
error  noted.  He  does  not  know  he  is  studying  the  logic  of  his  future 
practical  life,  nevertheless  he  is.     Cautious  and  correct  judgments 
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would  save  men  mountains  of  crushing  care,  and  make  them  bitter 
citizens,  better  business  men,  and  happier  and  freer.  There  is  no  op- 
portunity for  this  culture,  if  books  alone  are  relied  upon.  If  the  child 
is  borne  in  the  arms  of  tender  nurses  over  every  difficulty;  if  what 
cost  the  world  centuries  of  patient  investigation  is  told  him  in  a 
breath,  he  gets  none  of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  investigation 
itself  in  which  after  all  is  the  chief  profit. 

8.  Object  lessons  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  ximfication  of  knorcl- 
edges.  Our  pupils  often  have  a  little  knowledge  in  this  direction, 
and  a  little  in  that ;  a  side  wall  is  built  up  here,  and  a  corner  wall 
there ;  a  pillar  planted  firmly  upon  this  base,  and  a  column  set  yon- 
der ;  but  the  child  does  not  remain  in  school  long  enough  for  his 
books  to  take  him,  if  indeed  they  ever  would,  which  I  doubt,  to  a 
point  where  the  walls  are  united,  the  roof  added,  and  the  temple  so 
"inclosed  round  about'' that  it  becomes  at  once  his  cheerful  home 
and  his  impregnable  fortress. 

The  object  lessons  afford  an  opportunity  for  bringing  together  the 
facts  of  the  reading,  the  arithmetic,  and  the  geography  lessons,  and  so 
gathering  all  the  feeble  threads  of  thought,  eai^ily  broken,  and  un- 
broken of  little  worth  alone,  into  a  strong  intertwisted  cord  of  ideas, 
each  serving  to  fasten  the  other,  and  all  strong  by  association.  It  is 
hardly  practicable  to  do  this  work  in  any  special  lessons  as  it  diverts 
from  the  point  of  the  exercise,  but  it  should  be  made  a  part  of  each 
day's  order.  Let  the  object  lesson  be  made  the  systematizing,  con- 
necting, and  unifying  occasions  of  school  instruction. 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  accession  of  real  enjoyment  which  the  les- 
sons produce,  both  in  school  days  and  in  future  life,  as  this  has  been 
implied  under  each  head  of  this  discussion. 

I  have  not  yet  referred  to  the  value  of  object  lessons  to  teachers 
themselves.  This  I  regard  as  a  consideration  of  no  mean  importance. 
The  mass  of  lower  grade  teachers  have  no  necessity  for  intellectual 
effort  in  the  performance  of  their  daily  dnties,  and  the  consequence  is 
not  only  no  intellectual  growth,  but  actual  retrogression.  Every 
teacher  holding  such  a  position  should  hail  with  real  delight  any  ne- 
cessity for  investigation  and  study.  The  giving  of  object  lessons 
makes  such  a  necessity,  and  brings  an  abundant  reward  for  the  effort 
in  increased  knowledge  and  a  quickening  of  the  intellect.  And  then 
the  ability  to  talk  extempore  to  a  class  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rivet 
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theit  attention,  is  no  mean  accomplishment.  The  power  so  to  control 
a  school  of  fifty  children  as  to  have  each  one  perfectly  interested,  per- 
fectly free  from  uncomfortable  restraint,  ready  to  talk  if  there  is  any- 
thing to  say,  and  to  listen  attentively  to  the  teacher  if  she  desire  it,  is 
an  accomplishment  to  be  coveted  by  every  teacher.  The  tact  neces- 
sary to  lead  to  the  apprehension  of  truth  without  telling  it ;  to  guide 
children  without  carrying  them ;  to  use  all  their  own  knowledge  in 
leading  them  to  the  unknown  beyond  them, — this  is  the  perfection  of 
the  teaching  art.  Toward  all  this  the  giving  of  object  lessons  pushes 
the  teacher.  If  she  does  not  attain  perfection,  she  is  driven  by  a  con- 
stant impulse  in  that  direction.  Necessity  is  the  goad  of  progress  to 
us  as  to  others,  for  we  are  subject  to  all  the  human  infirmities,  indo- 
lence not  excepted. 

III.  Having  spoken  of  the  value  of  object  lessons,  we  now  come  to 
consider  briefly  their  place  in  a  course  of  study. 

If  the  former  part  of  this  discussion  is  accepted,  the  latter  is  largely 
determined.  Wherever  observation  needs  to  be  cultivated,  wherever 
clearness,  accuracy,  and  fluency  of  expression  is  not  already  perfect ; 
wherever  variety  is  required  to  give  sharpness  and  vigor  to  mental 
activity;  wherever  there  is  need  for  making  children  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  facts  of  science  before  introducing  them  to  the  science  as 
such ;  wherever  books  lack  in  completeness  or  clearness ;  wherever 
there  need  be  a  process  of  soldering  into  one  the  vai'ious  elements  of 
knowledge,  there  these  object  lessons  may  with  profit  be  given.  In 
the  primary  schools  I  regard  them  as  indispensable.  The  perceptions 
are  the  basis  upon  which  the  superstructure  of  education  must  be 
built.  The  conceptive  faculty  is  still  weak,  and  has  but  little  material 
upon  which  to  exercise  itself.  The  reasoning  faculty  is  not  yet  de- 
veloped. Abstractions  are  now  impossibilities.  The  vocabulary  is 
still  limited  and  simple. 

A  person  having  accumulated  large  wealth  can  give  up  the  busi- 
ness by  which  his  means  were  procured,  and  allow  his  money  to  work 
for  him.  "Money  gets  money."  So  a  large  stock  of  ideas  having 
been  obtained,  the  sensible  objects  from  which  they  were  gotten  may 
be  put  aside,  and  their  possessor  may  live  and  grow  in  his  world  of 
ideas.  But  this  capital  of  knowledge  must  first  be  obtained.  The 
primary  school  is  the  place  where  this  work  is  begun.  Here  things 
must  precede  thoughts. 
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Object  lessons  are  valuable  in  the  intermediate  schools,  as  children 
are  constantly  leaving  them  to  whom  both  the  culture  secured  and 
the  information  imparted  would  be  of  a  greater  than  any  money  value, 
both  in  suggesting  means  of  livelihood  and  in  discovering  sources  of 
enjoyment. 

The  important  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  the  leading  facts  of 
astronomy  and  chemistry,  the  more  important  and  practical  problems 
of  geometry,  might  be  so  presented  in  the  use  of  objects  as  to  add  im- 
mensely to  a  boy's  stock  of  ideas,  whose  circumstances  forbid  his 
remaining  in  school  to  come  to  these  things  in  their  regular  order.  In 
the  high  schools  where  pupils  have  more  knowledge,  and  need  to  de- 
pend somewhat  less  on  observation,  these  lessons  may  give  place  to 
illustration  and  explanation.  But  even  here  the  skillful  teacher  could 
find  abundant  use  for  an  occasional  lesson  of  this  sort. 

IV.  With  your  permission,  I  will  now  refer  to  some  of  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  object  lessons,  and  then  relieve  you. 

1.  "  Lack  of  time."  "If  we  give  object  lessons,  we  must  neglect 
reading  and  spelling.  Our  classes  will  fall  below  the  standard,  and 
our  committees  and  patrons  chaise  us  with  incompetency."  Let  me 
assure  every  one  who  has  any  misgivings  at  this  point,  that  you  can 
teach  more  of  everything  and  better  with  object  lessons  than  without 
them.  Let  them  be  the  outgrowth  of  and  consonant  with  your  regu- 
lar work,  and  you  will  find  an  enthusiasm  warming  all  into  new  life. 
The  mind  once  awake  is  quickened  for  all  work. 

2.  "  Such  lessons  make  hard  work  for  teachers."  Yes,  any  earnest 
teaching  is  hard  work.  Especially  so  is  primary  teaching,  where  the 
teacher  by  force  of  her  own  personal  influence  must  control  the  move- 
ments of  fifty  little  minds,  which  have  not  yet  learned  their  wings  so 
that  they  can  make  direct  lines  of  thought,  but  dart  from  the  track 
here,  and  become  entangled  there,  the  least  breeze  of  circumstance 
turning  them  entirely  from  their  course.  But  which  is  harder,  the 
making  of  children  happy,  a  whole  session,  by  a  half-hour  of  nice  con- 
versation with  them,  encouraging  them  to  talk  as  freely  to  you  as 
they  woujd  do  at  home  to  their  mothei-s,  or  the  scolding  and  fretting 
necessary  to  secure  order  from  wear\',  nervous  children,  or  to  force  an 
idea  through  the  inelastic  brain  tissue  of  children  two-thirds  asleep 
and  one  third  willfully  stupid  ?  Every  earnest  teacher  prefers  to  work 
to  a  purpose.     Teachers  worthy  their  calling  need  only  to  be  con- 
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vinced  of  the  better  way,  cheerfully  to  attempt  at  least  to   walk 
therein. 

3.  "Object  lessons  are  mechanical."  There  is  no  school  exercise 
that  cannot  be  made  mechanical  in  the  hands  of  the  unskillful.  Un- 
fortunately there  are  some  persons  in  the  teacher's  profession,  who 
have  little  originality  or  independence  of  thought.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  bad  training  and  partly  to  lack  of  training.  What  has  there 
been  in  the  primary  teacher's  work  to  dcA'elop  originality  or  genius 
of  any  sort  ?  Before  the  objection  amounts  to  anything  as  against 
object  lessons  themselves,  it  wdll  be  necessary  to  show  that  they  in- 
duce mechanical  teaching.  That  they  must  necessarily  be  given  me- 
chanically, nobody  will  for  a  moment  claim.  There  is  everything  in 
them  calculated  to  foster  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  originality,  to  lead 
out  of  mere  forms  or  to  inspirit  them, 

4.  "  They  lead  out  a  few  briglit  scholars,  while  the  slow  one^  are 
left  constantly  further  in  the  rear."  I  confess  this  is  more  than  a 
mere  show  of  objection.  There  is  danger  that  even  the  earnest  and 
faithful  teacher  deceive  herself  as  to  the  real  interest  among  her 
pupils,  by  allowing  a  few  forward  children  to  do  the  work  of  the  en- 
tire class.  Then,  it  is  not  always  agreeable  to  know  the  worst.  It  is 
gratifying  to  have  a  lesson  move  off  smoothly,  especially  if  we  have 
company  upon  whom  we  are  desirous  of  making  a  good  impression. 
And  as  before  remarked,  teachers,  in  common  with  others,  have  their 
indolent  and  weaiy  days,  their  headachy  and  dyspeptic  days.  All 
these  are  "occasions  of  offense"  in  this  respect.  But  does  the  diffi- 
culty arise  from  the  nature  of  the  lesson  or  from  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstances of  the  teacher?  That  a  one-armed  soldier  cannot  handle 
a  musket,  or  one  ill  of  camp  fever  endure  a  march,  is  no  evidence 
that  muskets  and  marches  are  not  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  a  cam- 
paign. All  soldiers  are  not  one-armed  or  ill.  Let  those  who  can 
do  this  work,  do  it,  since  it  needs  to  be  done.  All  teachers  are  not 
indolent  or  dyspeptic.  Determined  ones  would  not  fail  at  this  point. 
None  need  do  so.  Every  child  in  every  lesson  should  have  some- 
thing to  do,  and  that  independently.  This  must  be  especially  cared 
for  in  regard  for  the  poor,  weak  ones,  and  the  dull  ones  of  the  school. 
These  are  the  lambs  which  the  teaclier  must  continually  bear  in  her 
arms,  and  carry  upon  her  heart.  If  these  grow  under  her  care,  she 
need  not  fear  for  the  stron'jjer  ones.     That  care  which  secures  growth 
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to  the  weakest  and  slowest,  will  certainly  afford  culture  to  the  hearty 
and  strong. 

5.  "  The  instruction  is  not  systematic."  Is  there  anything  in  the 
nature  of  the  lessons  themselves  that  prevents  their  being  given  ac- 
cording to  system?  Not  at  all.  They  should  be  given  according  to 
some  well-defined  plan.  If  any  one,  attempting  to  give  them,  has 
failed  to  do  this,  her  failure  was  on  account  of  incompetency,  for 
which  the  work  she  undertook  is  in  no  way  responsible. 

6.  "  Teachers  are  incompetent."  This  is  really  a  summary  of  all 
the  preceding  objections.  What  it  means  is,  that  our  work  is  trying 
to  exalt  us,  the  workers,  to  its  own  dignity.  Our  inertia  makes  us 
move  slowly,  but  we  shall  rise  in  time  to  the  stature  of  our  profes- 
sion. 

By  these  objections  the  necessity  for  special  preparation  for  the 
teacher's  work  is  indirectly  affirmed.  That  normal  schools  have  not 
invariably  succeeded  in  making  skillful  givers  of  object  lessons,  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  The  schools  may  be  at  fault,  and  may  not.  I£  nor- 
mal schools  are  not  doing  all  they  should  do  with  the  means  at  com- 
mand, we  must  make  them  more  effective.  This  we  will  certainly  do 
as  soon  as  we  discover  failures  and  their  causes.  If  they  are  doing 
all  that  can  be  done,  and  still  fail  to  send  out  teachers  competent  to 
the  discharge  of  a  teacher's  duties,  the  stiindard  of  graduation,  possi- 
bly of  admission,  must  be  raised.  Not  even  normal  schools,  as  you 
all  know  very  well,  can  make  teachers  out  of  all  the  material  pre- 
sented to  them.  It  would  require  more  than  four  years  of  greatly 
s^/'joerhumau  tuition  to  do  it.  While  I  am  scrupulously  of  the  opin- 
ion that  a  nonnal  school  should  withhold  its  honors  from  the  evi- 
dently incapable,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  it  is  as  often  difficult  to 
decide  how  much  teaching  ability  normal  pupils  will  develop  when 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  Of  this  I  have  no  doubt:  any 
teacher,  whether  a  normal  graduate  or  not,  who  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  the  principles  of  education, 
teaching  tact  and  earnestness  in  her  work,  can  learn  to  give  object 
lessons  successfully. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  what  I  have  attempted,  I  have, — 

First.   Made  clear  to  you  what  I  understand  by  an   object  lesson. 

(1)  Not  something  read  or  recited  by  the  teacher  to  her  pupils; 

(2)  Not  a  lecture  by  the  teacher ;  (3)  Not  something  identical  with 

11 
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"  objective  "  ov  "  illustrative  "  teaching ;  nor  (4)  With  "  oral  instruc- 
tion." Such  a  lesson  does  demand  the  presence  of  an  object  to  be 
studied,  and  the  use  of  the  children's  senses.  It  is  conversational, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher. 

Second.  I  have  said  that  the  value  of  object  lessons  consists  in 
that  they  are,  (1)  A  means  of  the  culture  of  the  observation ;  (2) 
They  cultivate  ease  and  exactness  of  expression ;  (3)  They  lead  into 
new  fields  of  inquiry,  and  so  discover  special  aptitudes  ;  (4)  They 
afford  variety,  and  so  bring  rest ;  (5)  They  prepare  for  and  supple- 
ment books  ;  (6)  They  cultivate  the  judgment;  and  (7)  They  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  unification  of  a  child's  knowledges.  The 
measure  of  object  lessons  as  an  educational  force  having^been  decided, 
their  place  in  an  educational  system  is  determined. 

Third.  I  have  concluded  that  they  are  (1)  Indispensable  in  the 
primary  and  lower  intermediate  schools ;  (2)  Exceedingly  valuable 
in  the  upper  intermediate  schools;  and  (3)  Not  indispensable  in  the 
high  school,  but  an  instrument  of  great  value  in  the  hands  of  a  skill- 
ful teacher ;  and 

Fourth.  I  have  tried  to  answer  some  of  the  most  frequent  objections 
to  these  lessons.  In  concluding,  let  me  say,  I  congratulate  myself  in 
having  a  part  with  a  class  of  the  world's  workers  who  believe  they 
cannot  afford  to  be  dogmatic  ;  to  whom  truth  is  of  incalculably  more 
value,  than  any  opinions  they  may  hold  as  the  result  of  the  circum- 
stances into  which  they  may  have  been  thrown.  I  believe  myself  to 
be  one  with  you  in  this  respect.  When  the  disciple  of  truth  is  will- 
ing to  be  even  crucified,  in  all  the  opinions  be  holds  dear,  those 
in  which  he  most  glories,  even  then,  and  then  only,  need  he  certainly 
hope  to  be  raised  by  her  power  in  the  likeness  of  her  own  image. — 
National  Teacher. 


TEACHING  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC. 

There  is,  probably,  no  branch  taught  in  our  common  schools,  in 
which  teachers  more  generally  fail,  than  in  elementary  arithmetic.  It 
is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  observing  teacher,  that  many  of  the 
move  advanced  pupils — advanced  in  '-'■cyphering'''' — are  lamentably 
ignorant  of  fundamental  facts  and  principles,  and  arc,  hence,  not  only 
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themselves  greatly  hindered  in  their  progress,  bat  become  also  hin- 
derances  to  the  teacher  by  their  continual  calls  for  help. 

Arithmetic  is  an  exact  science,  and  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  we 
should  be  exact  in  performing  its  operations,  but  in  our  use  and  knowl- 
edge of  its  terms,  its  facts,  and  principles.  Hence  our  teaching  should 
be  exact,  and  nowhere  more  so,  than  in  the  rudiments  of  the  science. 
Early  impressions  are  lasting,  and  should,  therefore,  be  correct ;  for  it 
is  easier  to  learn  two  new  things,  often,  than  to  unlearn  one  old  one. 
In  arithmetic,  then,  there  should  be  a  preparatory  course,  taking  up 
and  thoroughly  teaching  those  fundamental  facts  and  principles  which 
will  enable  the  pupil  to  make  the  most  thorough  and  rapid  advance 
in  his  after  course. 

In  this  preparatory  course  oral  and  object  instruction  should 
largely  prevail,  and  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher.  By  so  making  the  instruc- 
tion mostly  oral,  nil  those  pupils  found  usually  with  different  editions 
of  the  primary  .text-books  in  arithmetic,  can  and  should  be  brought 
together  in  one  class,  as  well  as  often  some  of  the  more  advanced 
ones,  and  so  a  great  saving  of  time  will  be  made.  More  than  this, 
there  will  be  engendered  a  more  glowing  interest  in  the  large  class, 
than  can  be  awakened  in  any  of  the  small  classes  otherwise  necessary. 
By  this  oral  method,  too,  many  things  not  found  in  the  text-book,  but 
properly  coming  in  at  this  elementary  stage,  can  be  taught.  Yet  we 
would  not  discard  the  text-book  altogether,  as  pupils  must  here,  as  in 
other  elementary  branches,  be  taught  to  study,  and  required  to  study. 
And,  too,  they  may  be  sent  to  the  text-books  for  many  of  the  facts 
which  they  are  to  be  taught,  as  for  instance  the  various  tables. 

The  things  taught  in  this  elementary  coui"se,  as  before  intimated, 
should  be  fundamental.  Hence  the  nature  of  numbers,  the  methods 
of  writing,  and  the  processes  of  combining  them,  should  receive  thor- 
ough attention.  Accuracy  and  rapidity  of  work  should  be  persever- 
ingly  striven  after.  The  drill  here  should  be  so  thorough  that  all 
liability  to  the  making  of  mistakes  should  be  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum ;  such  drill  that  those  annoying  questions  now  so  oft;en  asked  of 
the  teacher  by  pupils  in  the  earlier  stages  of  written  arithmetic,  such 
questions  as,  "  How  many  times  will  nine  go  in  seventy-seven,"  shall 
never  be  asked ;  such  drill  that  the  pupil  in  his  after  course  will  not 
be  under  the  necessity  of  holding  one  finger  between  the  pages  of  the 
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book,  where  the  multiplication  table,  or  those  of  compound  numbers, 
are  found,  as  they  are  now  too  often  obliged  to  do.  In  the  drill  on  the 
"fundamental  rules,"  so  called,  more  time  should  be  given  to  addition 
than  it  usually  receives,  since  it  will  be  found  that  pupils  are  more 
liable  to  make  mistakes  in  this,  than  any  other  of  the  processes.  So, 
also,  in  this  sense  should  be  taught  the  elementary  facts  of  geometry, 
which  are  necessary  to  the  measurement  of  the  common  surfaces  and 
solids.  Operations  in  United  States  money,  reductions,  and  the  sim- 
pler processes  effractions,  will  also  form  a  part  of  the  work.  In  all 
this  course  thoroughness  should  be  worked  for.  Plence  constant  re- 
views should  be  kept  up.  The  lesson  of  to-day  may  be  reviewed 
to-morrow,  and  to-morrow's  next  day;  while  general  review  exercises 
should  be  had  daily.  The  benefit  of  such  reviews,  in  this  as  in  every 
other  class,  is  incalculable.  We  all  have  heard  the  anecdote  of  the 
old  lady  who  was  traveling,  and  who  fearing  that  she  might  lose  or 
forget  her  baggage,  kept  constantly  repeating,  "A  box,  a  bundle,  and 
a  bag ;  a  bag,  a  bundle,  and  a  box."  She  was  wise.  ,  She  knew  the 
value  of  repetition,  of  reviews. 

Suppose  now  the  class  ready  for  work,  sitting  or  standing  before 
the  blackboard,  as  is  most  convenient.  Our  first  work  is  to  teach 
them  to  write  numbers.  They  will,  probably,  be  found  familiar  with 
the  use  of  the  nine  digits  in  their  expression  of  simple  values,  and  the 
particular  point  to  be  made  is  the  use  of  these  same  characters  in  rep- 
resenting higher  values.  In  making  this  point,  as  in  teaching  any 
other  new  thing,  it  should  be  a  leading  purpose  to  bring  every  mind 
into  action.  Our  pupils  must  not  be  considered  mere  passive  recipi- 
ents, but  must  be  made  to  grapple  with  the  facts  under  consideration, 
and  to  draw  them  out  into  clear  conceptions  by  the  exercise  of  hard 
thought.  They  must  be  made  and  allowed  to  do  for  themselves 
everything  that  they  can  do.  To  bring  the  minds  of  our  pupils,  then, 
into  activity,  to  wake  up  the  class,  to  get  it  into  the  propei-  working 
spirit  and  well  in  hand,  we  exercise  them  a  minute  or  two  in  writing 
down  upon  slates  or  the  blackboard  numbers  representing  the  objects 
— pebbles  or  books  they  may  be,  or  lines  drawn  upon  the  blackboard 
— that  we  successively  bring  before  them,  running  from  one  to  nine. 
We  also  give  them  a  clear  idea  of  the  use  oizero  in  representing  no 
one  of  the  given  objects.  We  write  out,  now,  upon  the  blackboard 
the  ten  characters  whose  uses  we  are  teaching,  in  a  horizontal  line, 
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beginning  with  zero ;  and  bringing  ten  objects  before  onr  class,  we 
seek  for  the  manner  of  representing  this  number.  We  shall  very 
easily  draic  out  the  idea  that  we  must  employ  two  characters,  and 
that  they  must  be  the  two  smallest.  "Writing  this  number  as  the  first 
of  a  second  line  directly  under  the  zero,  we  in  like  manner  develop 
the  manner  of  expressing  eleven.  Our  work  will  now  stand  as  fol- 
lows .-jj^Jj   j\'    ^'     ^'    ^'     ^'    ^'    '^'    ^'    ^' I.  If  we  have  done  our 

work  well,  our  pupils  will  now  readily  write  out  all  the  numbers  up 
to  twenty ;  for  they  will  see,  at  once,  that  twelve  will  be  1  and  a  2 
combined,  and  so  on  through  the  decade,  and  will  thus  have  learned 
practically  the  law  of  combination  governing  in  these  numbers.  Prac- 
tice should  now  be  given  by  requiring  them  to  write  these  numbers 
at  our  dictation,  first  in  the  ascending  and  descending  order,  and  then 
promiscuously.  They  may  also  be  required  to  write  them  a  certain 
number  of  times  in  their  seats,  as  neatly  and  carefully  as  they  are 
able,  thus  giving  them  something  to  busy  themselves  about  and  inter- 
est themselves  in.  At  our  next  lesson  we  should  review  this  work 
briefly  by  requiring  our  pupils  to  name  in  order  the  figures  compos- 
ing the  numbers  which  they  have  been  taught  to  write.  In  these 
reviews  the  pupils  m^y  be  made  to  recite  individually  and  in  con- 
cert. The  purpose  of  these  reviews  should  be,  both  to  fix  by  repeti- 
tion the  things  already  learned,  and  to  bring  the  class  up  to  working 
pitch.  Writing  out  next  upon  the  blackboard  the  two  decades  al- 
ready taught,  we  have  only  to  teach  the  manner  of  writing  the  first 
two  or  three  numbers  of  the  third  and  fourth  decades,  and  our  pupils 
will  of  themselves  have  discovered  the  manner  of  writing  all  numbers 
up  to  one  hundred.  Similarly  by  methods  that  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  every  teacher  of  gumption,  the  writing  of  all  number»of 
three  figures  will  be  taught.  While  teaching  the  writing  of  these 
numbers,  we  shall  also  have  taught  our  pupils  to  read  them  readily, 
without  any  effort  on  our  part.  But  more  than  these  things,  in  the 
mean  time,  could  and  should  be  taught.  Beginning  with  our  second 
lesson  we  shall  teach — objectively  or  graphically — that  all  numbers 
in  the  second  decade  are  formed  by  adding  the  numbers  in  the  first 
decade  to  ten  ;  those  in  the  third  by  adding  the  same  to  two  tens  ; 
those  in  the  fourth,  to  three  tens,  etc. ;  while  all  numbers  of  three 
figures  are  formed  by  adding  the  successive  terms  of  the  first  ten  de- 
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cades  to  ten  tens,  oi*  one  hundred^  two  hundreds^  etc.  In  this  way 
we  shall  give  our  pupils  clear  conceptions  of  what  are  called  the  local 
values  of  figures,  or  diiFerent  orders  of  units.  To  fix  these  ideas 
firmly  in  mind,  they  should  be  required  to  analyze  numbers  into  these 
orders.  From  this  point  the  steps  necessary  to  teach  them  to  write, 
analyze,  numerate,  and  read  all  numbers,  are  so  evident  that  they 
need  no  description. 

In  teaching  the  simple  processes,  we  should  begin  with  small  num- 
bers and  train  to  rapidity.  Addition  and  multiplication  should  be 
taught  together  to  the  extent  that,  when  in  additi()n  like  nuilibers  are 
to  be  added,  the  result  should  be  given  both  as  a  sum  and  a  product. 
For  instance,  in  the  addition  table  of  four,  the  pu])ils  should  be  taught 
to  say,  "  Four  and  four,  or  two  times  four,  are  eight."  It  will  not  be 
necessary  at  this  stage  to  teach  the  addition,  subtraction,  etc.,  of  num- 
bers larger  than  ten.  As  soon  as  they 'have  learned  to  add  2  to  the 
other  digits,  they  can  be  easily  led  to  see  for  themselves,  and  learn  for 
themselves  what  will  be  the  result  of  adding  2  to  any  number  ending 
with  these  digits,  hence,  to  any  number.  And  the  like  will  be  true  of 
seven,  nine,  or  any  other  number.  While  they  are  learning  these  ad- 
ditions they  should  be  given  little  examples  to  work  out  consisting  of 
numbers  of  two  and  three  places  of  figures  of  small  value  at  first. 
They  should  be  taught  to  write  them  down  neatly  and  rapidly,  to  add 
them  correctly,  how  to  "carry"  from  column  to  column,  and  how  to 
prove  their  work  correct.  And  a  similar  jjractice  should  be  carried 
through  all  the  teaching  henceforth.  Much  interest  can  be  awakened 
in  these  exercises,  and  the  pupils  at  the  same  time  be  trained  to  ra- 
pidity and  accuracy  of  work,  by  having  all  working  at  the  same 
example,  and  having  them  number  in  the  order  in  which  they  get 
resllts.  Each  will  strive  to  be  among  the  first  to  number.  In  teach- 
ing these  operations  reasons  for  them  need  not  be  explained.  To 
teach  the  hoio  will  be  sufiicient.  To  further  bring  about  rapidity  of 
work,  they  should  be  daily  exercised.  Series  of  numbers  may  be 
written  upon  the  blackboard,  which  all  may  be  required  to  add,  sub- 
tract, multiply,  or  divide,  at  the  movement  of  the  pointer.  In  these 
exercises  no  useless  verbiage  should  be  allowed.  Pupils  should  never 
be  taught  or  allowed  to  say  or  think  "two  times  four  are  eight,"  or 
"three  and  seven  are  ten,"  but  should  be  required  and  habituated  to 
give  results  only.  j.  m.  p. 

'  [To  be  contiuued.] 
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ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  results  actually  obtained  by  the  study  of  geography  in  our 
schools  are  exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  This  arises  from  a  miscon- 
ception on  the  part  of  teachers  and  parents  of  the  real  object  of  the 
study,  and  from  illogical  and  unsystematic  methods  of  teaching. 
We  are  sure  our  readers  will  take  pleasure  in  reading  the  following 
from  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Illinois  Teacher,  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Hew- 
itt, of  Illinois  Normal  University. 

Last  month  I  spoke  of  the  importance  of  studying  maps  a  great 
deal  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  geographical  work.  Shall  be  begin 
with  a  map  of  the  hemispheres?  or  a  map  of  Europe?  or  of  South 
America?  What  is  a  map?  It  is  a  symbol — a  representation.  It 
is  intended,  in  a  manner  largely  arbitrary,  to  bring  before  the  mind's 
eye  of  the  pupil  something  very  different  from  what  is  presented 
to  the  natural  eye.  "Things  first,  symbols  afterwards,"  is  a  sound 
maxim  of  pedagogy;  but  if  we  begin  with  either  of  these  maps,  evi- 
dently we  must  violate  this  maxim.  Our  previous  practice  with 
lengths  and  directions  has  prepared  us  to  do  a  work  well  calculated 
to  introduce  the  pupil  to  the  correct  study  and  use  of  maps. 

I  suppose  most  of  the  school-houses  in  this  State  "  stand  square " 
with  the  points  of  the  compass.  Beginning  in  your  school-room, 
then,  let  your  pupils,  with  a  tape-line  or  some  other  convenient 
measure,  ascertain  the  length  of  the  floor  on  the  east  side  of  the 
room.  Now,  tell  them  that  you  will  represent  the  line  they  have 
just  measured  by  a  vertical  line  on  the  blackboard.  Be  sure,  if 
possible,  to  select  a  board  on  the  north  side  of  the  room ;  on  this 
make  a  vertical  line.  Suppose  the  side  of  the  room  to  be  thirty-six 
feet,  ask  the  pupils  if  you  can  make  this  line  thirty-six  feet.  When 
they  answer,  lead  them  to  agree  to  let  one  inch  "  stand  for "'  two 
feet,  for  instance;  then  ask  them  how  long  our  vertical  line  should  be. 
When  they  say  '•  eighteen  inches,"  then  cut  the  line  off  at  the  right 
length.  Teach  them  that  the  upper  end  of  the  line  on  the  board 
shall  represent  the  north  end  of  the  line  on  the  floor.  Let  all  point 
to  the  latter,  then  to  its  representative.  Now  let  them  measure  the 
north  side  of  the  room.  Suppose  it  is  found  to  be  twenty-four  feet. 
Now  ask  how  long  a  line  will  represent  it  ?  What  must  be  its  rela- 
tion to  the  line  already  drawn  ?    Must  it  make  a  right  angle  at  the 
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top,  or  the  bottom  of  the  former  line.     When  you  have  intelligent 
answers,  then  complete  the  outline  of  the  floor. 

Now,  if  the  lines  of  the  floor  are  broken  by  platforms,  doors,  or  a 
fireplace,  let  the  lengths  of  these  breaks  and  their  distance  from  the 
respective  corners  be  found ;  then  represent  them  correctly,  as  to 
length  and  place,  Next,  find  the  accurate  position  and  size  of  desks, 
stove,  etc.,  and  then  represent  them  accurately,  in  the  figure  you 
have  outlined.  When  this  is  all  done,  you  have  made  a  correct  map 
of  the  school-room  floor;  and  it  has  been  done  on  correct  principles; 
there  was  first  a  "  survey,"  and  then  the  map  was  drawn  to  an  accu- 
rate "scale."  At  the  same  time,  the  very  exercise  of  measuring  and 
planning  will  be  worth  more  to  your  pupils  as  an  educating  process 
than  the  parrot  recitation  of  one-half  of  any  "  Primary  geography." 
Now  use  your  map.  Let  the  seats  be  "bounded";  for  instance, 
"  Charles's  seat  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  James's  seat,  on  the  east 
by  the  second  alley,  on  the  south  by  Seth's  seat,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  third  alley."  Let  your  pupils  make  the  map  themselves,  without 
any  help  from  you;  test  their  work  with  severity;  then  let  them 
make  it  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  always  testing  their  work,  both 
in  respect  to  its  accuracy  and  its  beauty. 

When  the  map  of  the  school-room  is  sufiiciently  mastered,  then 
make  a  survey  of  the  yard,  or  of  a  "block"  in  the  village,  and  make 
a  map  of  it  in  the  same  way.  I  think  this  part  of  the  work  will  not  be 
complete  till  you  go  out  into  the  fields,  and,  selecting  a  tract  of  groun<J 
a  few  rods  square,  containing  a  little  stream,  a  hill  or  two,  and  per- 
haps a  little  lake  or  island,  you  make  a  careful  survey  and  measure- 
ment of  the  tract,  and  then  make  a  map  of  this  also.  Does  any 
teacher  say  "This  is  visionary;  it  will  take  my  pupils  from  their 
books,  it  will  produce  disorder  ?"  I  Avould  ask.  What  is  your  pur- 
pose ?  Is  it  "  to  get  through  "  the  book,  or  to  educate  your  pupil  ? 
What  is  order  good  for,  if  it  can  be  secured  only  by  crushing  out  all 
thouo-ht  and  activity.  When  we  are  less  afraid  of  some  of  these 
bugbears,  and  teach  in  such  a  way  as  to  awaken  more  thought,  and 
cram  less  with  unmeaning  words,  our  schools  will  turn  out  fewer 
bookish  dunces. 

Wiien  we  have  reached  to  this  stage  in  our  work,  let  the  pupil 
study  a  map  of  the  village,  township,  or  county,  whichever  you  can 
most  readily  obtain.     Let  the  study  be  thoiough  and  exhaustive; 
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let  the  pupil  draw  this  map  on  the  board,  after  he  has  studied  it. 
Constantly  direct  his  attention  to  the  real  things  the  map  represents, 
and  to  the  manner  of  representing  them.  Do  not  fail  here  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  '-scale"  of  the  map.  Let  the  pupil  ascertain  the  scale 
by  actual  measurement.  Do  this  work  faithfully  and  intelligently; 
introduce  the  pupil  to  the  study  of  all  maps  in  this  manner ;  and,  my 
word  for  it,  ^y  and  by,  when  he  comes  to  study  the  map  of  Europe, 
he  will  see  on  the  page  something  more  than  blotches  of  yellow,  red, 
and  green,  crossed  by  crooked  black  marks,  and  ornamented  by  round 
dots.  The  map  will  then  become  to  him,  as  it  ought  to  do,  a  grand 
perspective^  through  which  can  be  seen  mountain  and  plain,  forest 
and  meadow,  mighty  city,  and  rushing  river. 


TEACHING  GRAMMAR. 

A  TEACiTEB  said  to  me,  not  long  ago,  "My  class  have  spent  two 
terms  on  your  book,  and  they  know  the  book  by  heart,  but  they  know 
very  little  about  grammar."  Thinking  in  my  heart  that  it  would  be 
a  very  strange  thing  if  they  did,  the  question  came  up  to  me  again, 
as  it  has  done  a  hundred  times,  "What  can  be  done  to  m<ike  the 
teaching  of  grammar  more  successful?"  And  here  are  some  of  my 
conclusions. 

Jf^irst  of  all  and  most  of  all,  ffive  more  time  to  it.  Yon  need  not 
call  it  teaching  grammar,  for  you  all  ought  to  know  that  there  is  very 
little  grammar  in  the  English  language.  R.  G.  White  states  it  em- 
phatically and  concisely :  "  English  is  essentially  a  grammarless 
tongue."  But  it  is  irregular  in  its  spelling,  it  admits  of  many 
changes  in  arrangement  of  words,  sentences,  and  parts  of  sentences, 
and  nothing  can  be  substituted  for  written  practice  in  teaching  young 
beginners  the  mechanical  part  of  language.  And  written  work  takes 
up  time.  Let  eoch  member  of  a  large  class  write  only  one  sentence 
a  day,  and  it  requires  time  to  collect,  to  examine,  to  mark  errors,  and 
to  return.  But  the  work  pai/s — no  work  better.  If  time  is  limited, 
send  one  pupil  to  the  board  to  write  a  sentence,  from  memory,  or 
from  dictation  at  first,  and  let  the  class  criticise,  and  continue  this 
practice  till  every  member  of  the  class  will  write  some  sentence  with- 
out the  least  hesitation,  commence  it  with  a  capital,  and  end  it  with 
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the  proper  mark  of  punctuation.  This  work  will  take  time,  and  per- 
haps your  text-book  will  not  be  opened  for  a  month;  but  your  pupils 
may  be  learning  what  they  never  will  learn  without  such  a  diill. 

Second.  Tli;it  you  may  have  more  time  to  teach  grammar  or 
language,  begin  with  your  pupils  as  soon  as  they  can  write,  and  let 
the  mechanical  part,  or  the  following  of  cojjy  correctly,  or  the  mem- 
orizing of  the  forms  of  the  language,  be  learned  very  early.  Any 
child  who  can  read  can  learn  to  commence  the  sentence  Avith  a  capital 
and  to  write  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular  as  a  capital ;  but 
every  one  knows  persons  who  have  "studied  two  or  three  grammars" 
and  do  neither.  This  work  is  mechanical,  but  it  ca.n  never  be  omitted. 
It  must  come  in  somewhere,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done,  the  more  time 
for  something  else. 

Third.  Never  presume  that  a  pupil  knows  anything  about  the 
simplest  thing  in  language  until  he  can  illustrate  it  by  an  original 
written  exam])le.  Suppose  the  book  definition  is  thoroughly  learned, 
and  the  example  of  the  book  thoroughly  memorized,  you  are  not  in 
the  least  sure  that  the  pupil  has  the  idea.  Some  know  the  story 
which  Northend  tells  of  the  boy  who  learned  the  definition  of  a  noun, 
with  "horse,  hair,  justice  "  as  examples.  One  day  seeing  his  father,  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  sitting  upon  a  hair-cloth  sofa,  it  flashed  across  his 
mind  that  his  father  was  a  noun.,  a  "  horse-hair  justiceP  I  once 
hapj^ened  to  be  present  when  a  young  man  of  twenty  was  examined 
for  a  school  certificate.  The  examiner  asked  him  to  define  a  participle. 
The  definition  was  given  promptly  and  correctly.  The  next  require- 
ment was,  "  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  participle."  After  fifteen 
minutes  of  intense  laboi',  the  youth  produced  "  The  man  was  in  the 
garden,"  and  underscored  garden  as  the  participle.  It  certainly 
taught  me  something  new  in  regard  to  memoriter  recitations;  and 
the  more  I  teach  the  more  I  require  written  work. 

Fourth.  There  is  no  other  study  of  the  school  course  which  so 
much  demands  that  the  book  be  laid  aside  after  a  new  point  has  been 
presented  and  tolerably  learned.  Then  the  thing  is  to  be  taught  to 
the  class,  talked  into  them.  We  teach  too  little,  we  hear  recitations 
too  nmch.  Do  not  count  it  lost  time  if  two,  or  twice  two,  recitations 
are  consumed  upon  a  single  paragraph.  The  text-book  here  literally 
gives  the  text^  the  teacher  is  to  furnish  discourse  and  application;  and 
a  brief  text  often  calls  for  a  lengthy  sermon. 
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Fifth.  Remember  that  language  is  the  most  difficult  study  of  the 
school  coui-se,  and  do  not  expect  to  make  tolerable  grammarians  of 
your  pupils  in  about  one-tenth  the  time,  and  with  less  than  one-tenth 
the  labor  required  to  make  them  passable  arithmeticians.  Remember 
No.  5  of  this  article  if  you  remember  nothing  else.  It  is  a  notion  fatal 
to  the  success  of  himdreds  of  teachers  that  grammar  can  be  taught  in 
a  temi  or  two  by  memorizing  some  book.  My  friend  whose  class 
memorized  a  book  in  two  terms  did  not  teach  arithmetic  on  that 
plan,  but  could  have  done  so  to  better  advantage  than  with  grammar. 
It  is  ten  times  as  likely  that  a  boy  will  pick  up  arithmetic  enough  for 
business  without  any  instruction,  as  that  ho  will  ever  write  a  letter 
correctly  without  careful  teaching.  Arithmetic  is  often  inborn:  cor- 
rect use  of  langunge  comes  only  by  culture.  The  vast  mnjority  of 
people  use  no  arithmetic  beyond  the  most  elementarj-  processes,  but 
every  one  nses  a  wide  range  of  language. 

Sixth.  Grammatical  teaching  amounts  to  nothing  if  teachers  and 
pupils  are  constantly,  in  their  common  speech,  violating  the  laws  of 
good  usage.  If  teachers  "talk  grammar"  only  in  the  grammar-class, 
and  allow  themselves  and  pupils  to  blunder  at  their  own  wild  will  at 
other  times,  the  study  will  be  worth  little.  Correct  speech  comes  by 
habit,  not  by  rule. 

Seventh.  Do  not  consider  that  the  order  of  the  text-book  is  the 
only  order  which  can  be  followed.  If  you  happen  to  find  something 
which  will  interest  your  pupils,  or  which  they  ought  to  use,  even  far 
in  advance  of  your  "place  in  the  book,"  venture  to  take  it  when  you 
want  it,  and  teach  it. — Illinois  Teacher. 


SCOLDING  TEACHERS. 

Among  some  old  memoranda  of  visits  made  as  a  commissioner,  we 
find  the  following : — 

Miss  L scolds  too  much.    A  few  words  of  encouragement  to 

children  are  worth  a  whole  chapter  of  reproofs.  No  woi-ds  of  praise 
or  encouragement  have  come  from  her  this  afternoon.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  is  trying  to  do  everything  by  driving,  and  has  worked  her- 
self in  a  perfect  fret  because  some  things  are  not  to  be  driven.  She 
does  not  seem  to  think  that  children  have  feelings, — at  least  she  does 
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not  respect  them, — and  makes  her  piij^ils,  her  company,  and  herself, 
unhappy  by  her  constant  scolding,  although  well-meant.  We  left 
two  or  three  little  girls  ci-yjng  because  they  were  obliged  to  stay  and 
learn  lessons  after  school ;  others  were  pouting  because  their  mates 
could  not  go  home  with  them.  Instead  of  manifesting  any  sympathy 
with,  or  sorrow  for,  the  grieved  little  ones,  she  added  fuel  to  the  flame 
by  her  twitting,  snappish  manner. 

When  school  closes  at  night  there  should  be  a  perfect  good  feeling 
among  all.  Fretting,  scolding  teachers  never  succeed  in  gaining  the 
love  of  their  pupils,  and  without  that  they  can  do  them  little  good. 
It  has  been  quaintly  but  truthfully  said,  tliat  "  molasses  is  much  bet- 
ter to  catch  flies  with  than  vinegar." — Mural  Home. 


SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 

There  is  no  more  effectual  means  for  stimulating  the  pupils  in  our 
schools,  and  creating  an  interest  among  the  parents,  than  regularly 
recurring  examinations.  Yet  we  venture  to  say  that  no  one  instru- 
mentality is  more  neglected  and  abused.  An  examination,  to  answer 
any  good  purpose,  must  be  so  conducted  as  to  show  tlie  school  in  its 
true  light ;  that  the  examining  committee  and  those  present  may  be 
able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  in  regard  to  the  attainments  of  each 
scholar;  that  a  comparison  may  be  instituted  between  tlie  present, 
past,  and  future  condition  of  the  scliools  if  subsequent  examinations 
occur.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  patrons  of  the  school  be  in  at- 
tendance. Let  teacher  and  scholars  perform  their  parts  ever  so  well, 
empty  seats  are  not  apt  to  be  appreciative,  and  bestow  poor  applause 
and  afford  worse  encouragement.  If  these  are  the  indispensable 
requisites  of  a  good  examination,  then  parents  and  teachers  have  a 
like  responsibility  resting  upon  them.  Let  us  see  how  these  respon- 
sibilities are  met.  Not  half  of  our  country  teachers  pretend  to  have 
any  examinations  of  their  schools.  They  are  either  ashamed  to  let 
any  one  see  how  little  they  have  accomplished,  or  have  become  so 
disheartened  by  the  thin  attendance  and  want  of  interest  on  for- 
mer occasions  of  the  kind,  that  tliey  have  no  courage  left  witli  which 
to  make  the  necessary  effort.  Again,  many  who  have  such  examina- 
tions utterly  fail  to  accomplish  any  good  end.     On  the  contrary,  evil 
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and  that  onlv,  results  from  the  means  used  to  make  a  good  display. 
Children  will  become  false  and  deceitful  soon  enough  without  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  training  by  the  teacher.  But  patrons  have  an  im- 
portant part  to  perform  in  these  examinations.  Their  presence  is  in- 
dispensable. "Without  it  there  is  no  adequate  motive  power.  From 
their  presence  teachei-s  and  scholars  receive  a  new  impulse  and  the 
old  humdrum  routine  of  school  exercises  a  new  interest. 

Let  us  urge  upon  teachers  the  importance  of  setting  apart  one  or 
more  days  for  a  thorough,  honest  examination  of  the  pupils  in  the 
studies  they  have  been  pursuing  during  the  term,  and  upon  parents 
the  necessity  of  encouraging  both  parties  by  their  attendance,  there- 
by showing  that  they  take  some  interest  in  the  improvement  of  their 
children. — Rural  Home. 


WRITING  A  COMPOSITIOX. 

Laura  came  to  her  instructor,  and  wished  to  be  excused  from 
writing  a  composition  which  had  been  required  of  her.  The  instruc- 
tor inquired:  "Why  do  you  wish  me  to  excuse  you,  Laura?" 

Laura. — "  I  don't  know  what  to  write ;  I  cannot  write  anything 
fit  to  be  seen." 

Instructor. — "  Well,  Laura,  we  will  converse  about  it.  Do  you 
wish  to  be  excused  from  spelling,  reading,  or  writing?" 

Laura. — "  No,  sir." 

Instructor. — "  Why  not  from  these,  as  well  as  writing  a  composi- 
tion?" 

Laura. — "  They  are  easy ;  and,  besides,  we  could  not  do  without  a 
knowledge  of  them." 

Instructor. — "  Could  you  always  read,  Laura  ?  " 

Laura. — "No,  sir." 

Instructor. — "How  is  it  that  you  can  read  now?" 

Laxira. — "  I  have  learned  to  read." 

Instructor. — "  How  long  were  you  in  trying  to  learn,  before  you 
could  read  with  ease  ?  " 

Laura. — "  I  do  not  know;  it  was  a  long  time." 

Instructor. — "Did  you  tell  the  teacher  that  you  wished  to  be  ex- 
cused, and  that  you  never  coald  learn,  and  that  you  could  not  read 
in  a  fit  way  to  be  heard  ?  " 

Laura.—''  No,  I  did  not." 
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Instructor. — "  I  saw  you  knitting  and  sewing  the  other  day ;  coukl 
you  always  knit  and  sew?" 

Laura. — "  I  conhl  not." 

Instructor. — "How,  then,  can  you  do  so  now?" 

Laura. — "Because  I  have  learned  how  to  do  both." 

Instructor. — "  How  did  you  learn  ?  " 

Laura. — "  By  trying." 

Instructor. — "Did  you  ever  tell  your  mother  she  must  excuse  you 
from  knitting  and  sewing,  because  you  did  not  know  how,  and  could 
not  sew  or  knit  fit  to  be  seen  ?  " 

Laura. — "  I  did  not." 

Instructor. — "Why  did  you  not?" 

Laura. — "  I  knew  if  I  did  not  keep  trying,  I  never  could  learn, 
and  so  I  kept  on." 

Instructor — "Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  know  hov>'"  to  write  let- 
tei's,  and  to  express  yourself  properly  when  writing  ?  " 

Laura. — "  Oh,  yes,  sir." 

Instructor. — "  You  expect  to  have  occasion  to  write  letters,  do  you 
not?" 

Laura. — "  I  presume  I  shall,  for  I  have  written  to  my  brother  and 
cousin  already," 

Instructor. — "  Then  you  think  if  I  should  aid  you  in  learning  to 
write  a  letter  or  other  piece  of  composition  properly,  that  I  should 
do  you  a  great  benefit?  " 

Laura. — "  I  suppose,  sir,  you  would." 

Instructor. — "  Is  it  right  for  me  to  benefit  you  and  the  school  as 
much  as  I  can  ?  " 

Laura. — "  I  suppose,  sir,  you  ought  to  aid  us  all  you  can." 

Instructor. — "  Should  I  do  right,  if  I  neglected  the  means  which 
will  benefit  you  ?  " 

Laura. — "  No,  sir." 

Instructor. — "Now  I  will  answer  you.  You  asked  if  I  would  ex- 
cuse you  from  writing.  I  will  do  so,  if  you  think  I  could  be  justified 
in  neglecting  to  benefit  you  as  much  as  I  can.  If  you  can  say,  sin- 
cerely, that  you  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  do  wrong  to  the  school,  by 
indulging  them  in  neglecting  what  they  ought  to  learn,  then  I  will 
comply  Avith  your  own  request." 

Lauka  frankly  acknowledged  that  the  teacher  ought  not  to  excuse 
her  from  this  exercise. — S.  11.  HaU. 
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.  SCHOOL  AND   HOME. 

Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beechee,  in  a  pithy  article  under  this  head  in 
The  Christian  Union^  says : — 

A  good  test  by  which  to  judge  of  schools  is  this : — Do  they  or  do 
they  not  improve  and  intensify  the  good  qualities  of  a  family?  Do 
they  or  do  they  not  weaken  the  parental  and  filial  tie? 

These  questions  open  the  W^y  into  a  very  large  subject,  namely : 
The  cooperation  of  parents  and  teachers  in  the  instruction  and  gov- 
ernment of  children.  In  what  ways  can  home  and  school  coiToborate 
each  the  other?     How  can  parents  and  teachers  work  together? 

If  it  be  true  that  our  schools,  when  perfected,  are  able  to  develop  a 
wealth  of  motive  and  momentum,  such  that,  in  comparison,  parents 
and  home  become  insignificant,  then  we  have  certainly  stumbled  into 
the  eiTor  of  the  foundling  hospital,  and  shall  sooner  or  later  come  to 
the  same  sad  mortality  returns,  if  not  of  the  body,  surely  of  health, 
intelligence,  affection,  and  religion.  Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not 
mocked ;  we  cannot  get  along  without  the  family.  The  problem, 
from  the  very  lowest  infant  school  up  through  the  graded  schools  to 
the  highest  classes  in  our  colleges,  is  to  bring  parents  and  teachers  to 
a  good  understanding  and  incessant  cooperation,  so  that  our  young 
people  shall  never  be  so  truly  at  home  as  when  they  are  away  from 
home  at  school. 


What  to  Read. — ^Are  you  deficient  in  taste  ?  Read  the  best 
English  poets,  such  .as  Thomson,  Gray,  Goldsq^ith,  Pope,  Cowper, 
Coleridge,  Scott,  and  Wordsworth. 

Are  you  deficient  in  imagination?  Read  Milton,  Akenside,  Burke, 
and  Shakespeare. 

Are  you  deficient  in  power  of  reasoning?  Read  Chillingworth, 
Bacon,  and  Locke. 

Are  you  deficient  in  judgment  and  good  sense  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life?     Read  Franklin. 

Are  you  deficient  in  sensibility  ?     Read  Goethe  and  Mackenzie. 

Are  you  deficient  in  political  knowledge?  Read  Montesquieu,  the 
Federalist^  Webster,  and  Calhoun. 

Are  you  deficient  in  patriotism?  Read  Demosthenes,  and  the 
Life  of  Washington. 

Are  you  deficient  in  conscience  ?  Read  some  of  President  Ed- 
wards' works. 
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RESIDENT  EDITOR'S  DEPA'RTMENT. 


Mathematical  Curiosity. — The  number  37  has  this  strange  property, 
that  if  multiplied  by  3,  or  any  multiple  of  3,  up  as  .high  as  2T,.it  will  give  in 
the  product  three  figures  exactly  alike,  and  the  sum  of  these  three  figures, 
if  added  together,  will  be  found  to  be  the  number  by  which  it  was  multiplied. 
Thus : 

37  multiplied  by  3  gives  111,  and  3x1=  3. 

222,     "      3x2=  6. 

333,     "      3x3=  9. 

444,     "      3x4=12. 

555,     "      3x.5=15. 

666,     "      3x6=18. 

777,     "      3x7=21. 

888,     "      3x8=24. 

999,     "      3x9=27. 

If  you  remember  this,  it  will  help  you  a  little  in  doing  your  "sums," 
When  you  have  37  to  multiply  by  3,  or  any  multiple  of  it  as  high  as  27,  you 
have  only  to  multiply  the  first  figure,  and  you  may  be  sure  the  other  results 
•vfill  be  just  like  the  first. 


37 

"    6 

37 

"   9 

37 

"12 

37 

"15 

37 

"18 

37 

"21 

37 

« 

"24 

37 

(( 

"27 

The  Twenty  Largest  Cities. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  twenty 
most  populous  cities  in  the  country,  with  their  population,  according  to  the 
completed  census  returns.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  population  of 
the  same  cities  in  1860  is  also  given,  together  with  the  rate  per  cent  of  in- 
crease in  ten  years : 

NO.  CITIES.  1870.  1860.  PER  CE3JT. 

1  New  York 922,531 805,658 14.6 

2  I'liilarlelpliia 674.022 565,529 19.2 

3  r.rooklyn 396,300 266,661 48.7 

4  St.  Louis  310.864 160.773 93.4 

5  Chicago 298  983 109,260 173.7 

6  Baltimore..... 267,354 212,418 25.9 

7  Boston 1 250,526 177,840 40.9 

8  Cincinnati 216,239 161,041 34.3 

9  New  (Orleans 191,322 168,675 13.6 

10  San  Francisco 149,482 56,802 163.2 

11  Bnflal.) 117.715 81,129 46.1 

12  Washington 109,204 61,122 78.1 

13  Newark 105,078 71,940 46.1 

14  Louisville 100,753 68,033 48.1 

15  Cleveland 92,n46 43,417 113.9 

16  Pittsburg 86,236 49  217 75.3 

17  Jersey  City 81.744 29,226 179.7 

18  Detroit 79,580 45.619 74.5 

19  Milwaukee 71,499 45,246 68.1 

20  Albany 69,422 62,367 11.4 


Personal. — The  Gazette  of  Waukegan,  111.,  published  a  lecture  by  Hon. 
E.  P.  Weston,  formerly  of  this  State,  delivered  before  the  Lake  County 
Teachers'  Association. 


We  are  indebted  to  A.  J.  Phipps,  Esq.,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  for  an  advance  copy  of  his  excellent  report  to  the  boai'd. 
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REPORT  OF  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  JOHNSON. 
The  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Maine  is  at 
hand.  It  is  a  document  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages,  and  contains 
much  information  of  interest  to  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  State. 
It  opens  with  the  statistics  of  the  schools,  which  show  some  facts  that  are 
encoui-aging  and  others  that  are  not  so.  We  hope  that  many  teachers  will 
read  Mr.  Johnson's  Report,  but  presuming  that  there  may  be  some  of  our 
readers  who  may  not  have  access  to  it,  we  present  the  following  selections 
from  the  statistics  which  are  worthy  of  examination  and  of  being  preserved 
for  future  reference.    The  following  is  a 

COMPABATIVK  STATE3CEXT. 


1870. 


Whole  number  of  scholars  between  fuar  and 
twpiity-Kn'' 

Nutntipr  n>?istf>rpd  in  Summer  Schools 

Aver::-    -'"      -■    •  c<> 

Nuni  i  in  Winter  Schools 

Aver  i_  cc 

Per  c'lii-.i-.-  "I  average  to  whole  number 

Xumb«>r  in  Wintt>r  Schools  who  did  not  at- 
tend in  Summer 

Averape  length  of  Summer  Schools  in  weeks 
and  days.  5 ',  days  ner  week 

Average  lenptli  of  Winter  Soliools  in  weeiLB 
and  days,  o]  days  f  er  week 

Average  lengih  of  schools  for  the  year 

Kumbt-r  of  di-lricts 

Number  <f  parts  of  district* 

Numb!>r  of  district-'  with  graded  schools. . . . 

Number  <  f  School  Houses  

Number  of  ScUdoI  Hoiu<esin  g<)od  condition. 

Number  of  School  Houses  built  last  year 

Cost  of  the  .same 

E-timated  value  "f^ll  School  Property 

Number  of  Male  Teachers  employed  in  Sum- 
mer  

Number  of  Male  Teachers  employed  in  Win- 
ter  


Number  of  Female  Teachers  employed  in 
Summer ". 

Numot-r  of  Female  Teachers  employed  in 
Winter ^ 

Number  of  Teachers  gradufles  of  Normal 
Schools 

Average  wages  «>f  Male  Teachers  per  month, 
excluding  b^ard 

Average  wages  of  Female  Teachers  per  week, 
excluding  b  -ard 

Average  cost  of  feaehers'  board  per  week.. . 

Amiunt  of  school  in  mey  voted 

E.xcess  ab  )ve  amount  required  by  law 

Amount  rtiised  per  schiilar 

Amount  dra*n  from  State  fund 

Amount  derived  from  local  tnnds..   

Amount  p  id  f  r  tuitim  in  private  schools, 
academies,  or  cdleges  in  the  State 

Amount  piid  f.>r  the  ^arae  out  of  the  State. 

Amount  exjjended  for  repairs,  fuel,  insur- 
ance, &c 

Amount  expended  to  prolong  schools 

Amount  paid  to  Superintending  School 
Committees 

Per  centaae  of  average  attendance  to  schol- 
ars registered 

Per  centage  of  average  attendance  to  Sum- 
mer Sell  )ols 

Per  centage  of  average  attendance  to  Win- 
ter Schools 

Aggregate  amount  px|)ended  for  Schools. . . 

Amount  of  School  Fund 


I860. 


1869. 


828.167 
121.12.5 
»1.4:9 
132.867 
106,e02 
.50 

a0,0S6 

9w.3d. 

lOw.  Id. 

19 w.  4d. 
4.001 
330 
230 

4.(m 

2,1:32 

15S 

5210.520 

$2,133,426 

107 
1,987 
4,020 
2,205 

193 

S32  26 

321 
2  31 

7t0.3jl 

131?  80* 

»3  07 

12.409 

27,809 

58.601 
9,451) 

102,615 

18,816 

22,593 

.80 

.78 

.81 

1,077.927 

293,576 


243.3761 
134.624 
112.969 
141,T47| 

118,3991 

.471 


lOw.  3d. 

lOw.  2d. 
20w.5d. 
4,146 
887 

8946 

1,889 

121 

S59.135 

•1,164,006 


S2131 

203 

405.337 
56,288 
9160 
76  979 
16,668 

27,330 


12.867 
13,714 


12 


226.143 
120.262 
94.114 
135,292 
108,434 
.50 

21.606 

9w.2d. 

9w.  3d. 

18w.  6d. 

4,012 

8:^ 

184 

4.019 

2,036 

121 

S175.904 

^163,409 

97 

1,968 

4,033 

2,200 

136 

S30  44 

804 
228 
792815 
S9.69S 
S2  93 
15.658 
14,434 

54.329 
11,222 

9^364 
17,744 

20,087 

.79 

.78 

.80 

1,082,106 

277,176 


1859. 


2:39,796 
134.329 
101.737 
153.063 
113,063 
.46 


20w.  4d 
4,141 


3.882 

1,892 

115 

«61,861 

$1,116,766 


•2115 

204 

405.063 
£9.134 
8163 
80,294 
16,060 

27,438 


13,151 
14,019 


617,88 
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1870. 


1869. 


Per  cent. 


Whole  number  of  scholars  between  four  and 
twenty-one 

Number  registered  in  Summer  Schoolfe.... 

Average  attendance 

Number  registered  in  Winter  Schools 

Average  attendance 

Per  centage  of  average  attendance  to  whole 
number 

Number  in  Winter  Schools  who  did  not  at 
tend  in  Summer 

Average  length  of  Summer  Schools  in  weeks 
and  days,  5^  days  per  week 

Average  length  of  Winter  Schools  in  weeks 
and  days,  5^  days  per  week 

Average  length  of  schools  for  the  year 

Number  of  districts 

Number  of  parts  ot  districts 

Number  of  districts  with  graded  schools 

Number  of  School-houses 

Number  of  School-houses  in  good  condition. 

Number  of  Sch  )ol-houses  built  last  year 

Cost  of  the  same 

Number  of  Male  Teachers  employed  in  Sum- 
mer  

Number  of  Male  Teachers  employed  in  Win- 


tcr. 


Number  of  Female  Teachers  employed   in 

Summer 

Number  of  Female  Teachers  employed   in 

Winter 

Average  wages  of  Male  Teachers  per  month, 

excluding  board 

Average  wages  of  Female  Teachers  per  week, 

excluding  board 

Average  cost  of  Teachers'  board  per  week. . . 

Amount  of  school  money  voted 

Amount  raised  per  scholar 

Amount  drawn  from  State  fund 

Amount  derived  from  local  funds 

Amount  paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools. 

academies,  or  colleges  in  the  State 

Amount  p£id  for  the  same  out  of  the  State. . 
Amount  expended  for  repairs, fuel,  insurance, 


&c. 


Amount  expended  to  prolong  schools 

Amount  paid  to  Superintending  School  Com- 
mittees  

Aggregate  amount  expended  for  schools 


228,167 
121,125 
94,429 
132,86' 
106,602 

.50 

20,081 

9w.    3d. 

lOw.  Id. 

19w.  4d. 

4,004 

830 

230 

4,004 

2,332 

158 

210,620 

107 

1,987 

4,020 

2,285 

$3126 

3  21 

231 

740,321 

3  25 

12,409 

27,809 

58,621 
9,451 

102,615 
18,816 

22,293 
1,077,92 


226,143 
120,262 
94,114 
135,292 
108,434 

.50 

21,606 

9w.  2d. 

9w.  3d. 
18 w.  5d. 

4,012 

328 

184 

4,019 

2,036 

121 

175,904 

97 

1,968 

4,033 

2,200 

$30  44 

304 
2 

792,815 
3  51 

15,&58 
14,434 

54,329 
11,222 

92,364 
17,744 

2(^87 

1,082,1061 


2,024 

863 

315 

dec.  2,425 

dec.  832 


1.520 

Id. 

3d. 

4d. 

dec.  8 

2 

46 

15 

19i5 

37 

34,616 

10 

19 

dec.  13 

86 
82 

nl 

03 

dec.  52,494 

dec.  26 

dec.  8  249 

13,375 

4,292 
dec.  1,771 

10,2.51 
1,072 

2,206 
dec.  4,179 


.009 
.007 
.003 
.02 
.02 


.02 

.06 

.04 

.002 

.006 

.20 

.0(!4 

.10 

.31 

.20 

.10 

.10 

.003 

.002 

.03 

.06 
.01 
.07 
.07 
.21 


.15 


.11 
.06 


.11 

.004 


These  figures  afford  some  slight  encouragement,  for  which,  although  it  is 
comparatively  trifling,  we  ought  to  be  thankful.  It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction 
to  think  that  we  are  not  on  the  retrograde  in  some  of  the  essentials  of  educa- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  satisfactory  reason  why 
we  are  not  gaining  faster  than  we  really  are.  The  average  wages  of  male 
teachers  per  month  is  but  $31.26,  and  the  weekly  wages  of  female  teachers  is 
but  $3.21.  What,  in  view  of  such  figures,  are  the  inducements  for  young 
people  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  business  of  teaching  the  schools  of  our 
State?  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  expense  of  their  preparation, 
and  the  compensation  paid  in  other  callings,  we  can  hai*dly  expect  that 
teachers  will  take  much  pains  to  reach  a  high  standard  in  their  qualifi- 
cations, or  that  they  will  continue  long  in  the  business  if  even  ordinary  op- 
portunities for  occupation  present  themselves. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  highest  salary  paid  by  the  year  to  teachers 
in  ffigh  and  Grammar  Schools : 


Tows. 


High  School. 


Remarks. 


Turner 

Auburn 

Fresque  Isle. , 
Brunswick.. . 

Kitterj 

Biddeford 

Bucksport .. . 

Machias 

Castine 

Hallowell 

Belfast 

Rockland 

Thoraaston.. . 

Bath 

Springfield.. . 

Orono 

Oldtown 

Bangor 

Charleston  ... 

Wiscaaset 

Dexter 

Booth  bay. ... 
Dixheld'..... 

Augusta 

Portland 

Saco 


S600 
1,200 

800     

14200  300    [Female  teacher  in  Grammar  School. 

316  23t    [Females  in  both  schools. 

1.400  950    iAssistants,  S400  and  S320. 

E.  M.  C.  Sem'y  SoO  per  month  No  established  High  bchool 

800     ! 

Female  in  Grammar  School. 


800 
1,000 
1,000 
1,200 
$85  per  month 

1,800 

60  per  month 

1,200 

800 

1,800 

60  per  month 

900 

75  per  month 

50  per  month 

40  per  month 

1,8-50 

2,500 

1,200 


59  per  week 

352 

350 

9  per  week 

60  per  month 

1,400 


1,000 


7  per  week 


1,000 

1,800 

800 


Select  school,  84C0. 


Two  term£  in  the  year. 


Select  school,  $1,350. 


In  regard  to  the  compensation  of  teachers  Mr.  Johnson  says :  Teachers' 
salaries  generally  have  not  increased  sufficiently  to  keep  within  the  State, 
and  to  return  from  the  mill  and  shop  those  who  left  the  school-room,  because 
they  could  do  better  elsewhere.  Skilled  workmen  in  every  department  of 
human  labor  will  gravitate  to  the  best  market  If  we  Mish  to  retain  our  best 
teachers,  we  must  give  adequate  compensation.  Let  us  see  how  Maine  stands 
compared  with  other  States.    The  following  table  will  explain  itself: 


WAGES  OJ-  TEACHKR8  PEK  HOHTH.                            KALKS.  FEKALKS. 

Maine $32  27  814  00 

California 81  33  62  81 

Connecticut T 68  74  29  16 

Illicois 42  40  32  80 

Indiana 37  00  28  40 

Iowa 36  96  2716 

Kansa-s 3707  28  98 

Massachusetts 72  04  28  81 

Michigan 47  71  24  65 

Minnesota 33  91  22  45 

Missouri 3800  29  81 

^'e^ada I57  41  10728 

New  Hampshire 3609  2071 

New  Jersey 5048  2663 

.     Ohio 55  63  33  26 

Tennsvl  vania 39OO  3052 

West  Virginia 34  00  30  5') 

vVisconsin 4363  28  34 

It  will  be  seen  that  Maine  still  stands  the  lowest  on  the  list  in  wages  paid 
teachers.    This  is  certainly  not  very  complimentary  to  the  Dirigo  State. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  school  expenditure  per  capita  of  the 
school  population  by  States,  taken  from  the  report  of  Gen.  Eaton,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  National  Bureau,  Washington : 
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Nevada $19  17 

Massachusetts IG  45 

California 11  44 

Connecticut 10  29 

Pennsylvania 7  86 

Illinois 7  83 

Iowa 7  21 

New  York 6  83 

•Vermont 6  47 

Kansas 6  45 

Ohio 6  43 

Michigan 6  4i» 

New  Jersey 6  38 

Rhode  Island 6  20 

Minnesota 5  71 


Wisconsin ,.$4  98 

Maine 4  78 

Maryland 4  50 

New  Hampshire 4  63 

Arkan  as 3  97 

Louisiana 2  84 

Delaware 2  70 

Missouri 2  65 

Nebraska  2  65 

Indiana 2  37 

Alabama 149 

Tennessee  91 

Florida 91 

Kentucky 73 

North  Carolina 48 


Here,  again,  we  find  Maine  the  lowest  on  the  list,  with  the  two  exceptions 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Indiana. 

Among  the  leading  topics  discussed  by  Mr.  Johnson  are  the  following : 
Common  School  Systems;  Colleges  and  Academies;  Our  Normal  Schools, 
with  the  Eeports  of  the  Principals ;  Teachers'  Institutes ;  School  Inspection ; 
County  Supervision,  with  the  Eeports  of  the  several  Supervisors ;  Compul- 
sory Attendance ;  Madawaska  Schools ;  Text-Books ;  Physiology  and  Draw- 
ing recommended  as  regular  branches  of  study ;  Town  High  Schools,  and 
some  other  minor  topics.  The  school  district  system  is  considered  at  some 
length,  including  a  review  of  its  history  in  Massachusetts,  and  is  condemned 
as  being  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  our  schools. 

The  report  contains  several  plans  for  school-houses,  and  an  appendix 
containing  copious  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  superintending  school 
committees  in  a  large  number  of  the  towns  of  the  State.  To  this  are  added 
the  school  laws  of  the  State, — a  very  excellent  feature  of  the  report. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Johnson's  report  shows  some  progress  during  the  year 
in  our  schools.  But  we  need  a  mighty  quickening  of  the  whole  educational 
forces  of  the  State. 


Miss Lyman,  the  lady  principal  of  Vassar  College  died  at  Poughkeep- 

sie  a  few  weeks  since.  Miss  Lyman  was  a  very  successful  teacher  and  man- 
ager, and  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  Gorham  Seminary,  in  this 
State. 

Eeappointment.  —  Hon.  Warren  Johnson  has    been   reappointed   State 
superintendent  of  public  schools. 

The  people  of  Skowhegan  have  nearly  completed  and  will  soon  dedicate  a 
new  high  school  building. 


MiscELL,ANEOus. — Eduaation  in  Greece. — Greece  has  a  system  of  national 
and  popular  education  modeled  after  those  of  France  and  Germany,  be- 
ginning with  the  primary  school  and  ascending  by  several  grades  to  the 
University. 

The  University  has  1200  students;  50  professors  and  12  fellows,  and  a 
library  of  80,000  volumes.  The  national  schools  which  correspond  nearly  to 
our  grammar  schools  are  123  in  number,  with  0,700  pupils  and  some  300 
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instructors.  More  than  70,000  children  are  taught  in  the  primary  schools. 
A  normal  school  also  exists  at  Athens  for  the  education  of  instructors  in 
the  primary  schools. 

From  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  these  schools  are  free,  and  open  alike  to 
children  and  youth  of  all  classes.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rising  gener- 
ation of  the  Greeks  are  very  generally  gathered  into  the  schools,  and  taught 
at  least  the  rudiments  of  a  common  education.  There  is  also  a  passion 
among  the  Greeks  for  the  higher  education.  The  poor  are  ambitious  to  send 
their  children  to  the  gymnasium,  the  scientific  school,  and  the  university 
Animated  by  the  prevailing  public  sentiment,  the  State  provides  for  orphans 
means  of  education  that  are  above  their  station. 


BOOK    TABLE. 

The  Apple  CfLTUKiST.    By  Sereno  Edwards  Todd,    New  Tork:  Harper  & 
Brothers.    Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

Those  persons  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  apple  will  find  this  a 
very  useful  volume.  It  is  a  complete  guide  for  the  practical  pomologist,  and 
is  prepared  by  one  who  understands  what  he  is  writing  about,  and  whose  ex- 
perience has  evidently  been  successfuL 

Oral  TRArvcfc.  Lessons  rv  Natural  Scienxe  axd  General  Knowledge. 
By  H.  Barnard.    New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  work,  a  public  school  teacher  in  Minneapolis,  has  out- 
lined a  course  of  oral  instruction  in  the  several  sciences  and  branches  of 
study,  as  a  guide  for  teachers.  It  is  a  very  suggestive  book,  and  will  be 
practically  useful  to  a  lai^e  class  of  tcachere. 

QuACKENBOs'   NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY.     Ecviscd  Edition.     New  York:   D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    Portland :  Dresser  &  Ayer. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  edition  of  this  well-known  and  well-tried  text- 
book.   It  has  been  extensively  used  with  great  success,  and  is  now  fully  up 

with  the  times." 

The  Mutineers  of  the  Bounty.    By  Lady  Belcher.    New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers.    Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  llarmon. 

It  is  nearly  a  century  since  the  mutineers  of  the  ship  Bounty  settled  upon 

Pitcaim's  Island,  where  their  descendants  are  now  found,  as  well  as  upon  one 

or  two  other  islands.    The  stoiy  of  their  eventful  history  is  here  told  more 

fully  than  it  has  ever  before  been.    It  is  full  of  interest  and  makes  a  very 

attractive  book.    The  illustrations  add  much  to  its  value. 

Wonderful  Escapes.    By  Richard  Whiting.    New  York :  Chas.  Scribner  & 
Co.    Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co.  have  issued  tliis  as  another  number  of  their  Illtis- 
trated  Library  of  Wonders.  As  its  title  indicates,  it  is  full  of  most  thrilling 
interest,  and  will  be  an  instructive  book  for  youth,  showing  them  what  inge- 
nuity and  perseverance  man  is  capable  of  exercising  in  cases  of  emergencies. 
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The  PnPvExo logical  Joubstal  and  Life  Illustiiated  for  April,  appears 
in  its  usual  becoming  dress,  and  contains  an  excellent  variety  of  reading 
matter  with  several  portraits.  We  would  instance— Misses  Nilsson  and 
Demorest,  with  portraits ;  Edward  C.  Delavan;  Italians  in  New  York;  Tree 
planting  in  America;  General  "Stonewall"  Jackson;  The  Anglo-Saxon 
Civilization  as  typified  in  Alfred  the  Great ;  Slavery  without  a  master ;  Alice 
Gary,  the  poet. 

The  Eclectic  Magazine,  for  April,  is  at  hand,  and  presents,  as  usual,  a 
varied  and  attractive  table  of  contents.  Its  leading  article  is  an  essay,  writ- 
ten in  jiopular  style,  on  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Metaphysics.  It  has 
also.  The  Recent  Solar  Eclipse ;  Patty,  a  Story ;  Tliree  Days  with  the  Franc 
Tireurs ;  and  many  other  good  papers.    Published  by  E.  R.  Pelton,  New  York. 

Something  new  under  the  sun.  We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  publication, 
entitled  National  Tkansition  Moonly  Voice.  Its  imprint  is  as  follows: 
"  Vol.  1,  No.  1.  Salem,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  N.  A.  Full  Moon,  8d  Mo.— March- 
6th,  1871-5631-95-&C."  It  has  an  "  Invokive  "  and  a  "  Salutive,"  and  is  con- 
ducted by  "Robert  Sinnickson — Editor,  Publisher,  Proprietor,  and  Printer — 
Salem,  New  Jersey,  United  States  of  North  America,  Western  Continent  of 
Planet  Earth,  Solar  System,  Stellar  Universe."  If  that  is  not  definite  enough 
for  you,  reader,  then  call  for  "  more." 

Leffel's  Illustrate!)  Mechanical  News,  a  monthly,  for  March,  is  at 
hand;  published  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  by  James  Leflfel  &  Co.,  a  firm  widely 
known  as  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Leffel  Double  Turbine  Water 
Wheel.  It  is  in  quarto  form,  and  devoted  to  scientific  and  industrial  topics 
The  manufacture  of  needles  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  present  number,  with  a 
descriptive  article  of  great  interest.    Fifty  cents  per  annum. 

J.  G.  Hodgins,  deputy  superintendent  of  instruction  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  and  A.  T.  Machattie,  of  London,  Ontario,  have  prepared  and  made  an 
investigation  in  regard  to  the  schools  of  technical  science  in  the  United 
States,  and  have  published  a  report  which  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 

The  Methodist,  a  weekly  religious  paper  published  in  New  York,  is  a 
very  able  sheet,  and  is  a  beautiful  educator  in  all  that  is  good  in  the  line  of  a 
family  paper.  Drs.  Crooks  and  Stevens,  the  leading  editors,  are  well-known 
as  writers  and  scholars  of  eminent  ability,  and  they  have  the  aid  of  an  able 
corps  of  assistants. 

An  American  University. — At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Teachers,  at  Trenton,  in  1869,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
above-named  subject.  Dr.  J.  W.  Iloyt,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  has  made  a  preliminary  report,  and  invites  the  attention  of  educa- 
tors to  the  subject. 

We  have  received  the  first  three  numbers  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of 
Education,  a  good-looking,  wide-awake  teachers'  journal,  published  at 
Madison  in  that  State. 
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Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  have  puhlished,  in  pamphlet  form, 
Local  Taxation,  being  a  report  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  jrovernor 
of  New  York  to  revise  the  laws  relating:  to  taxation,  etc.  All  are  interested 
in  taxation  in  these  days,  and  therefore  every  one  will  be  anxious  to  read  this 
pamphlet. 

The  American  Naturalist.  Salem.  Mass.,  has  entered  upon  its  fifth  vol- 
ume. Its  issues  are  all  good,  and  the  student  and  teacher  cannot  fail  to  find 
it  of  the  highest  value. 

The  Amekicax  Journal  of  Education,  edited  by  Henry  Barnard  and 
published  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  quarterly,  at  $4.00  per  year.  The  January 
number  of  this  standard  publication  is  well  filled  witligood  reading. 

F.  G.  Rich  &  Co.,  74  Middle  Street,  Portland,  have  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  religious,  literary,  and  family  newspaper., entitled  Good  Seed. 
It  is  a  veiy  spirited  sheet.    Price,  $1.0J  per  year. 

The  National  School  Songster;  The  School  Drama;  and  Chant 
AND  Hymn  Service,  are  the  titles  of  three  new  music  books  for  schools,  by 
Asa  Fitz.  and  published  by  D.  C.  Colesworthy.  Boston.  They  are  all  good, 
and  we  commend  them  to  the  notice  of  teachers. 

The  University  Monthly,  a  Journal  of  School  and  Home  Education,  is 
a  good  looking  periodical  which  comes  to  us  from  4  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
Price.  $1  per  annum. 

The  Park  Street  Pulpit  is  the  title  of  a  neat  little  weekly  publication 
by  Joseph  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  which  will  regularly  appear  the 
morning  discourses  of  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray,  of  that  city.  Price,  ^  per 
year,  or  ten  cents  for  single  copy. 

The  Amprican  linron,  illustrated,  is  continued  in  Harper  for  ApriL 
There  are  also  good  papers  on  the  Pitcairn  Islanders;  The  Bowery,  Saturday 
Night;  Frederick  the  Great;  Along  the  Florida  Reef,  etc.,  etc. 

Wild  Ireland  is  the  leading  article  in  Lippincott's  Magazine  for  .\pril. 
Charles  Francis  Adams;  What  shall  we  Drink:  He,  She,  or  It,  are  titles  of 
other  very  readable  articles. 

The  Art  Review,  for  March,  has  a  full-paie  engraving  entitled  The 
Uafo.V'.s  Next.  This  review  is  published  by  E.  H.  Traflon,  New  York,  bi- 
monthly, at  tlM)  per  year. 

A  new  educational  publicatton,  entitled  the  Public  School  Journal,  has 
been  started  in  New  York  City,  Stout  &  Cou^hlin,  publishers.  It  is  issued 
weekly,  at  §2..5'>  per  year.  It  comes  up  to  our  idea  of  what  every  large  city 
should  have  for  its  teachers  and  educational  public. 

Daisy  Nichol,  and  Bred  in  the  Bone,  the  latter  illustrated,  are  the 
titles  of  Nos.  35(3  and  3-57  of  Harper's  Library  of  Select  Novels.  They  read 
well. 

The  Pen:?  Monthly  is  a  new  magazine  devoted  to  literature  and  social 
science,  published  monthly,  at  $2.50  per  year,  by  Porter  &  Coates,  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  Young  Pilot  is  the  title  of  "  an  original  monthly  for  young  people 
in  their  teens,"  published  in  Chicago. 

Wood's  Household  Magazine,  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  has  an  excellent  variety 
of  reading. 

Scribner's  Monthly  for  April  has  a  second  illnstrated  article  on  Life  in 
the  Cannibal  Islands,  ^vith  other  good  matter. 

The  Mining  Schools  of  the  United  States  is  the  title  of  a  very  read- 
able pamphlet  on  that  subject,  by  John  A.  Church.  E.  M.,  New  York. 

W.  R.  De  Puy  &  Brother,  New  York,  have  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
new  monthly  entitled  Health  and  Home,  at  §1..50  per  annum. 

The  We'^tern  Education.vl  Review,  an  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Educa- 
tional Science,  and  Literatui-e,  is  pubhshed  by  E.  F.  Hobart  &  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
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Don't  Dye,  but  use  a  bottle  or  two  of  Nature's  Hair  Rkstorative.    It 
makes  the  head  feel  so  good.     Sold  everywhere.    See  advertisement. 


Teachers  wanting  situations,  and  tliose  in  want  of  teacliers,  can  have  notices  like  tlioso  be- 
low published  thrae  months  or  more,//v;e,  by  addressing  either  of  the  undersigned  committee, 
stating  detiuitely  their  wants,  &c.,  and,  if  an  answer  is  expected,  inclosing  a  stamp. 

A.  li.  Chask,  Chairman,  Portland;  (J.  C.  Rounds,  Farmington;  J.  S.  Jjauukll,  Lewiston; 
"W.  U.  Lambkkt,  Augusta;  G.  T.  Flktohek,  Castine. 

TEACIIEKS    %VANTIIV«    SITUATIOBTS. 

LADIES. 

No.  1.  Pvducatcd  at  Farmington  Normal  School.  Uas  taught  two  years  in  an  Intermediate 
School.  Best  of  references.  Desires  an  lutermediute  School,  with  pay  of  at  least  Slipper 
week. 

No.  2.  Has  had  ten  years  of  successful  experience  in  Public  Schools  East  and  West.  De- 
sires a  situation  in  a  graded  school.     Would  take  a  mixed  school. 

No.  3.  Graduate  at  Farmington  Normal  School.  Desires  situation  as  assistant  in  an  Acad- 
emy or  Seminary,  where  some  time  may  be  found  for  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  higher 
Mathematics. 

GENTLEMEN. 

No.  1.  Can  teach  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German.  AVouId  prefer  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Natural  Sciences.  Can  al.so  teach  Vocal  Music  and  Penmanship.  Will  work  first  term  for 
moderate  salary.  Caa  give  the  best  of  reference.  Has  had  livo  years'  experience.  Wishes 
a  situation  for  spring  or  whole  year. 

No.  2.  Can  teach  Alodern  and  Ancient  Languages,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Sciences.  Has 
had  experience  as  Principal  of  an  Academy.  Desires  a  situation  in  an  Academy  or  High 
School.    Prefers  West  or  South. 

No.  3.  Is  open  to  an  engagement  after  April  1.  Would  prefer  a  Grammar  School,  with  an 
opportunity  to  teach  Vccal  Music  and  Latin. 

No.  4.  Graduate  of  Bowdoin.  One  jear's  expeiience.  Can  bring  good  references.  De- 
sires High  School. 


CLUBBING    WITH    MAGAZINES. 

We  will  supply  either  of  the  following  Periodicals  or  Books  and  the  Journal  of  Education 
one  year,  for  payment  strictly  in  advance  one  year,  for  the  sums  named,  the  ligures  in  paren- 
thesis being  the  regular  price  of  each  : 

$10.59.     Wehnter's  Illustrated  Unabridged  Dictionary  (S12. 00). 
^8.50.    Littell's  Lioinrj  Age  (H8.00).    Lippincott's  Pronouncing  I>ictionar)j  of  tliC  World, 
bound  in  Siieej)  (SIO.OO). 
Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionari/  (S6.00). 
The  Nation  (S 5. 00),  Ever;/  Saturday  (So.OO). 
Eclectic  Magazine  {SO.OO). 
Tlie  Apptetons'  Journal (^4. 00). 
Atlantic  Monthly  (^4. 00), Harpers'  New  Monthly  (S4.00),  Harpers'  Weekly  (S4.00). 

Ladies'  Bazaar  (4.00),  or  Frank  Leslie's  Il/ustrated  Neiospaper  (4.00). 
The  American  Naturalist  (H4.00). 

Oodey's  Lady's  Book  ($3.00),    The   Scientific   American  (S3.00),  or  Nero    York 
Indejyendent  (SS.OJ),  and  large  arul  fine  portraits  of  Grant  &  Colfax,  which  are 
sold  at  the  stores  for  '$4.00. 
$3.50.    Phrenological  Journal   and    Packard's    Monthly   {S3.00),    Demorest's    Monthly 
Magazine  (S3.00),   Ladies'   Friend   (.92.50),    The    Advance  (S2.50),  or   Tfie 
Christian  Union  (.92.50)  edited  by  Henry   Ward  Beecher,  and  also  Marslufll's 
fine  engrauing  of  Washington. 
$:{.93.     Olioer  Optic's  Magazine  (S2.50)  weekly  or  monthly. 
$J.OO.     Our  Young  Folks  (,92.00),  Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  ($2.00),  Piverside  Echo 

($1.50).    Portland  Transcript  (.92.00).    Hall's  Journal  of  Hea!th  (.92.00). 
S».80.     Arthur's  Home  Magazine  (.92.00). Cood  Health  (.92.00).  or  Herald  of  Health  (.92.00). 
$:2.50.     The  Manufacturer  and  Builder  (.91.50),  National  Sabbath  School  Teacher  (SI. 50), 

Dsmorest's  Young  .America  (.91.50),  or  The  Nursery  (S1.50). 
fSt'J.it>.     Arthur's  Children's  Hour  (.91.50). 
$*.•-*•».     The  Little  Corporal  (Sl.OO). 

S'i.OO.     Wood's  Household  Magazine  (.91.00),  or  The  Little  Chi^. 
("4I.S5.     The  Young  People's  Helper  (.50). 
$1.S0.     The  School  Festival  {.50). 

THE  CHEAPEST  AIVI>  BEMT  YOUTH'S  PAPEK  is  the  YouNO  Peoplb's 
Hbli'uu,  a  monthly  paper  for  American  boys  and  girls;  16  large  pages,  illustrated:  50  ccuta 
R  year.  Stories,  music,  poetry,  dialogues,  nuzzles,  etc.,  in  every  number.  Eight  years  es- 
tablished. The  best  j)aper  parents  can  give  tlieir  children.  Pure,  fre-^h.  original,  lively,  vig- 
orous, instructive,  and  entertaining.  Two-thirds  the  subscription  price  in  premiums;  Every- 
body send  for  it.  fc^amiiles  free.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  ^.  Poi'K  Vosk,  Publisher, 
Uockland,  Maine. 
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DR.   S.  H.  TAYLOR   AS  A  DISCIPLINARIAN. 

There  has  recently  passed  from  the  full  vigor  and  usefulness  of 
his  life,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  teachers  of  modern  times,  Dr. 
Samuel  H.  Taylor,  for  many  years  the  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  even  the  merest  outline  of  his  life,  or 
the  briefest  analysis  of  his  character.  But,  as  a  former  pupil,  I  wish 
to  record  some  recollections  of  him  as  a  disciplinarian.  As  such,  he 
probably  had  no  superior,  if  an  equal,  in  his  department,  in  this  coun- 
try. This  was  apparent  both  in  the  class-room  and  out  of  it,  in 
every  phase  of  his  contact  with  his  pupils. 

In  the  class-room  he  held  students  strictly  to  the  requirements  of 
the  lesson.  He  had  no  mercy,  not  simply  for  laziness,  negligence,  or 
incompetency,  but  even  for  honest  failure  to  grasp  the  full  meaning 
of  the  recitation.  His  standard  was  perfection.  Hence  every  one 
who  appeared  before  him  to  recite  a  lesson  was  expected  to  know  all 
about  that  lesson.  What  the  "  all  ^  meant  was  suggested  by  him  in 
his  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  first  few  lines  of  the  -^neid,  covering 
several  closely-printed  pages  of  the  "Method  of  Classical  Study.'' 
If  the  student  could  answer  those  questions  as  rapidly  and  as  tersely 
as  they  were  put,  well  for  him ;  but  if  he  could  not,  there  was  no 
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mercy.     Let  us  look  in  upon  one  of  his  recitations.    It  will  reveal  to 
us  the  discipline  of  that  class-room.  ^ 

The  room  is  that  which  was  occupied  so  many  years  in  the  old 
stone  academy  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  No.  9  in  the  series. 
By  this  number  it  was  always  spoken  of  among  the  students,  not 
only  to  designate  the  place  of  recitation,  but  also  of  formal  confer- 
ence and  serious  advice,  of  caustic  reprimand,  vindictive  suspension 
and  wrathful  expulsion.  On  six  or  more  settees,  partly  arranged  in 
parallels  confronting  the  desk  of  the  teacher,  and  partly  in  one  row 
along  the  sides  of  the  room  to  his  right  and  left,  behold  the  senior 
class,  the  only  class  allowed  to  enter  the  sacred  precincts  for  recita- 
tion,— now  quietly  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  teacher,  for  his  well- 
known  step  in  the  entry  has  banished  mirthfulness,  and  given 
entrance  to  the  simulation  of  studiousness,  and  has  brought  over  all 
the  stillness  of  the  tomb.  Presently  there  crosses  the  threshold  with 
elastic  step  and  breathing  hard  as  he  seats  himself  at  his  desk,  a  man 
of  medium  stature,  large  square  head,  smooth  face,  gold  spectacles, 
broad-shouldered,  thick-set,  stout  to  excess,  small  legs  and  little  feet 
shod  with  Oxford  ties.  He  opens  his  book  with  the  exclamation, 
l^urn  to  the  lesson!  Following  hard  upon  this  falls  upon  the  ears  of 
some  trembling  student  his  own  name, — '■'■  Hewitt ! ''"'  The  young 
man  rises.  He  begins:  "The  lesson  is — "  '■'-Stop!!''''  cries  a  voice 
which  makes  the  youth  feel  as  though  the  doctor  with  his  superabun- 
dance of  flesh  and  muscle  were  about  to  fall  upon  him.  "Don't  take 
up  our  time  with  useless  words !  Tell  us  where  the  lesson  is ! "  "  Ora- 
tion for  the  IVfanilian  Law,  49th  page,  17th  line,"  says  the  startled, 
and  perhaps  indignant  student.  He  begins  to  read :  Hie  jam  plura 
non  dicam,  etc.,  halting  a  little  as  he  goes,  to  assure  himself  of  the 
correctness  of  his  pronunciation,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  and  dis- 
gust of  his  teacher,  until  he  is  cut  short  with  the  exclamation, 
"  That''s  sufficient!  next,  Harhaugh ! ''''  Now  it  happens  that  Har- 
baugh  was  not  particularly  attentive,  thinking  that  Hewitt  would 
certainly  be  called  upon  to  translate.  His  inattention  was  noticed  by 
the  teacher,  who  has  called  him,  not  to  hear  him  recite,  but  to  rebuke 
him.  For,  while  Harbaugh  tries  to  find  his  place,  the  ominous  words, 
"  Next,  Browning  !''"'  fall  upon  the  ears  of  his  neighbor,  who,  though 
but  a  moment  before  inattentive,  has  now  found  the  place,  and  rising 
to  his  feet,  reads  the  Latin  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  doctor,  until  pre- 
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vented  by  the  interruption,  «  That^s  sufficient,  translate  /  "  Browning 
translates.  Then  begins  a  rapid  questioning,  to  which  answers  must 
be  as  quickly  given.  "■  JDicamf''  says  the  doctor:  "It  is" —  begins 
Browning,  but  he  is  suddenly  arrested  by  the  exclamation,  '•^  It  is  xs 
superfluous;  say  where  it  is  madef''  "Indicative  mood,  future 
tense,  active  voice,  first  person  singular  of  dico :  dico,  dicere,  dixi, 
dictum."  A  few  questions  respecting  the  silence  of  Cicero,  followed 
by  others,  and  "  That's  sufficient,  next,  Smith ! "  calls  to  his  feet  one 
of  the  most  obliging  men  of  the  class,  who  finds  himself  poorly  pre- 
pared for  his  lesson,  because  he  has  spent  all  the  time  given  for 
preparation  in  looking  up  a  question  of  history  for  a  classmate.  He 
reads  the  Latin  with  accuracy,  but  finds  himself  sorely  perplexed 
with  the  translation.  After  he  has  attempted  to  translate  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  doctor  stops  him  with  the  question,  "  Have  you  studied 
this  lesson,  sir?"  "No,  sir;  I  was  bothered — ^"  '' Bothered  is  no 
word  for  a  student,  sir!"  replies  the  doctor  before  Smith  can  finish 
the  sentence,  and  "  Next,  Griffin ! "  calls  up  one  of  the  men  who 
crams  to  the  doctor's  content,  and  who  meets  with  the  doctor's  ap- 
proval, notwithstanding  his  book  is  full  of  pencillings  and  interlinear 
translations.  He  is  learned  in  the  art  of  terse  reply,  and  not  a  super- 
fluous word,  such  as  the  repetition  of  the  question  or  an  introduction 
of  "it  is,*'  or  "it's,"  or  "it's  made,"  falls  from  his  lips.  The  tereeness 
of  question  and  reply  pleases  you.  You  see  that  the  discipline  is 
good,  provided  the  man  is  capable  of  it,  and  moreover  that,  in  self- 
defense,  the  students  will  "  pony."  While  thus  question  and  reply, 
like  a  weaver's  shuttle,  pass  swiftly  between  teacher  »and  pupil,  the 
eye  that  is  suspicious,  and  hence  ever  watchful,  discovers  a  student 
who,  by  his  uncertain  posture,  seems  to  be  debating  the  question 
whether  to  sit  on  the  floor  or  to  lie  down  on  the  settee. 

The  clouds  have  been  gathering,  the  bolt  falls,  the  explosion  comes : 
"^  Pause  there!''''  cries  the  heavy  voice  of  the  teacher,  while,  following 
a  blow  with  his  fist  upon  the  desk  which  makes  the  room  to  tremble, 
comes  the  exclamation,  "  Gray !  when  you  can  adjust  yourself  properly, 
we'll  proceed ! "  And  thus  the  Latin  recitation  proceeds  to  the  end  ; 
when,  after  an  announcement  of  the  lesson  for  the  next  day,  the  call 
is  made  for  a  recitation  in  Baird's  Chissicul  Manual.  The  lesson  is, 
"Northern  Coasts  of  Africa,"  page  65.  The  first  man  called  comes 
as  far  as  to  Libya  without  mistake.     He  essays  the  definition  of  this, 
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and  stumbles  on  the  sentence,  "  W.  of  Paraetonium,  Catabathraos, 
generally  considered  the  boundary  between  Egypt  and  Cyrenaica." 
For  "generally  considered,"  he  says  "for  the  most  part  considered." 
*'■  N'ext,  Peck!"  shouts  the  Doctor.  For  "generally  considered,"  Peck 
says  "has  been  considered."  "iVece^,  Howe  !"  says  the  Doctor.  For 
"generally  considered,"  Howe  says,  "is  considered."  ^' Next,  Hood," 
cries  the  Doctor.  For  "generally  considered,"  Hood  says,  "has  often 
been  considered."  '■'■Next,  Mylin!"  cries  the  doctor,  and  so  on, 
through  the  several  settees,  eliciting  such  expressions  as  "  may  be 
considered,"  "  is  understood  to  be,"  "  is  regarded,"  "  generally  called," 
"known  as,"  etc.,  etc.,  until,  in  disgust  because  no  one  has  said  " gen- 
erally considered,"  he  closes  his  book  and  dismisses  the  class  with  the 
.injunction  to  take  the  same  lesson  with  the  addition  of  the  chapter 
on  Mythology,  as  far  as  to  "  Heroes,  Mythological  Persons,"  etc. 

I  am  not  conscious  of  any  attempt  to  caric;iture  in  this  description 
of  the  relation  of  teacher  to  his  class.  For  the  most  part  I  have 
given  facts  which  came  under  my  own  observation,  and  where  they 
did  not,  they  were  true  in  the  experience  of  others.  This  picture 
will  serve  to  indicate  the  thoroughness  of  the  discipline  which  they 
received  who  were  blessed  with  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Taylor.  He 
never  allowed  a  superfluous  word  in  the  recitation-room.  This  taught 
men  directness  of  thought  and  terseness  of  expression.  He  demanded 
the  exact  language  of  the  author.  This  taught  men  accuracy  of 
statement.  He  gave  no  time  for  the  inattentive  to  recover  them- 
selves. This  taught  men  promptness.  These  lessons  were  invaluable. 
The  man  who  learned  them  will  never  forget  them,  and,  never  for- 
getting them,  will  not  cease  to  hold  his  old  teacher  in  grateful  re- 
membrance. But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  entire  discipline 
at  Andover  was  elective  in  its  tendencies.  Blessed  as  the  academy 
has  always  been  with  a  large  number  of  students,  the  doctor  could 
well  aflTord  to  be  severe  in  his  discipline.  For  thus  he  could  get  rid 
of  an  element  which  was  not  susceptible  of  his  standard  of  culture. 
Hence  he  did  not  tolerate  incompetency.  Still  further,  inasmuch  as 
most  of  the  students  were  minors,  they  were  kept  under  his  discipline, 
in  all  but  a  few  instances,  not  by  personal  choice,  but  by  authority  of 
parents  or  guardians.  For  these  reasons  Dr.  Taylor  never  lacked 
material  from  which  to  select  a  good  class  for  himself.  He  thus  had 
the  advantage  over  more  advanced  institutions  of  learning,  where  ft 
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large  degree  of  independence  must   of   necessity  be   nllowed   the 
students. 

But  not  less  out  of  the  class-room  than  in  it  did  Dr.  Taylor  appear 
as  a  disciplinarian.  He  alone,  of  all  the  teachers  connected  with  the 
academy,  both  in  its  classical  department  and  in  its  English,  could 
command  silence  and  order.  While  other  men  often  made  a  mistake 
in  noticing  small  things,  so  far  as  securing  order  for  the  time  being 
was  concerned,  he  never  made  a  mistake.  The  greatest  contrast  was 
therefore  manifest  between  him  and  the  subordinate  teachers  who 
sometimes  attempted  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  This  was  especially 
illustrated  in  the  conduct  of  prayers.  Mr.  Eaton,  principal  of  the 
English  department,  who  long  preceded  him  in  death,  with  the  sub- 
ordinate teachers,  conducted  in  turn  the  evening  worship.  Dr.  Taylor 
always  the  morning.  One  evening  Mr.  Eaton  came  to  the  chapel 
evidently  determined,  d  la  Dr.  Taylor,  to  suppress  the  least  inatten- 
tion and  disturbance.  Some  one  dropped  his  Bible  and  his  neighbor 
pushed  it  with  his  foot  from  his  reach.  Mr.  Eaton  stopped,  looked  at 
the  school  with  such  an  enforced  and  unnatural  severity  that  a  gen- 
eral titter  was  the  result.  He  then  took  his  seat,  saying  that  he 
would  wait  for  order  before  he  proceeded.  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  disturbance.  Feet  scraped  on  the  floor,  books  flew,  and  as 
the  darkness  of  evening  came  on,  cat-calls,  whistlings,  and  imitations 
of  the  braying  of  animals  increased  and  decreased  as  Mr.  Eaton  in 
turn  attempted  to  speak,  and  then  took  his  seat.  For  nearly  two 
hours  this  scene  was  enacted,  making  the  place  a  perfect  pandemo- 
nium. The  pent-up  and  restrained  tire  of  more  than  two  hundred 
youth  finding  vent,  became  perfectly  unmanageable,  until  one  of  the 
students  who  lived  in  Lawrence  and  was  in  tear  of  losing  the  train 
home,  obtaining  permission  to  retire,  found  the  door  held  firmly  from 
without,  and  after  great  effort  on  the  part  of  himself  and  a  companion, 
cheered  on  by  the  school,  whose  attention  was  now  concentrated  upon 
opening  the  door,  revealed  the  portly  figure  of  Dr.  Taylor,  who,  drawn 
from  No.  9  by  the  noise,  had  planted  himself  in  the  way  of  escape. 
The  presence  of  the  only  man  they  feared  in  Andover,  as  he  stood 
framed  in  the  casing  of  the  door,  brought  a  stillness  upon  the  entire 
school,  instantaneous  and  death-like.  The  worship  was  concluded, 
and  the  students  retired.  Most  marked  the  contrast  between  this 
scene  and  the  usual  moruins  service. 
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Behold  a  company  of  between  200  and  300  students  seated  in  the 
chapel,  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  principal.  The  last  call  of  the 
bell  has  sounded,  the  bell-ringer  has  taken  his  seat,  every  pupil  is  in 
his  place,  and  there  is  a  general  expectance  seen  in  the  faces  of  all,  for 
the  well-known  elastic  clip  of  the  Oxford  ties  is  heard  as  they  strike 
the  first  step  of  descent  from  the  hall  above.  But  just  as,  breathing 
h-ird,  the  form  of  the  doctor  appears,  one  youth  more  venturesome  than 
the  rest  essays  to  cuff  the  ears  of  his  neighbor.  The  act  does  not  escape 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  principal, — what  mischievous  act  ever  did? 
Instead  of  turning  to  the  left  to  his  desk,  he  makes  straight  through  the 
aisle,  rattling  the  windows  with  his  movement,  and,  seizing  the  of- 
fender by  the  collar,  shakes  him  in  his  seat  until  his  eyes  are  blinded 
"with  disheveled  hair,  and  his  lungs  emptied  of  breath.  Then  he 
makes  straight  to  his  desk,  and,  leaning  forward  as  he  stands,  re.'^ting 
upon  his  knuckles,  while  the  students  rising  stand  in  silence,  offers 
prayer  as  though  storm  had  never  broken  over  his  head,  or  adverse 
feeling  excited  his  passion.  After  prayer  all  are  seated.  Opening  his 
Bible  he  calls  upon  the  boy  to  read  who  sits  next  to  him  who  read  last 
the  morning  previous.  Tliis  morning  the  doctor  makes  a  few  com- 
ments on  Matthew  24 :  13,  "But  he  that  shall  endure  unto  the  end, 
the  same  shall  be  saved."  A  suggestive  commentary  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  the  student  to  the  school,  and  assuming  a  comical  aspect  in 
the  case  of  the  young  man  who  has  not  yet  fully  recovered  his  equa- 
nimity from  the  shaking  he  has  received.  At  the  close  of  the  session 
the  doctor  rises,  takes  from  his  vest  pocket  on  the  right  his  gold 
pencil  and  lays  it  on  the  desk,  and  from  his  vest  pocket  on  the  left 
little  slips  of  paper  containing  notices  and  the  names  of  the  students 
whom,  from  some  reason  not  com})liinentary  to  tliem,  he  wishes  to  see. 
These  little  slips  of  paper  he  likewise  lays  on  the  desk.  Then  he  picks 
up  his  pencil  and  pushes  it  through  his  fore-fingers  and  thumb  several 
times  while  he  clears  his  throat;  then  he  takes  up  the  notices  and 
reads  them ;  then  the  slip  of  paper  which  everybody  knows  to  be  the 
list  of  delinquents.  From  mere  force  of  habit,  though  he  has  but 
one  name  this  morning  on  the  li^t,  he  reads,  as  he  has  often  before,  as 
follows:  "The  following  individuals  are  requested  to  remain.  Po- 
landf''  Then  he  takes  his  seat.  The  school  pass  out,  some  to  their 
rooms,  others  to  their  classes. 

This  picture,  with  a  few  changes,  was  to  be  seen  year  after  year 
during  Dr.  Taylor's  administration.  f.  t.  h. 
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SCHOOL  PAPERS,   Xo.  1.    * 

The  School-house.  —  The  school-house  is  the  symbol  of  the 
people's  culture.  For  defense,  it  is  better  than  fortifications  of  rock; 
better  than,  batteries  to  guard  the  harbor,  than  armies  to  defend  the 
treasuries,  than  navies  to  guard  our  seas.  More  learned  institutions 
may  and  ought  to  be  built,  but  the  school-house  must  never  be  neg- 
lected.— iJr.  Talmadge. 

"There  are  many  school-houses  now  in  existence  entirely  unsuited 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  about  which  almost 
everything  bad  may  be  said,  and  hardly  anything  good.  Bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  dusty  highway,  and  on  the  other  three  by  sticks, 
stones,  and  all  sorts  of  unsigljtly  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  with  clap- 
boards and  shingles  indicating  a  'desire  to  depart  and  be  no  more,' 
the  little  red,  brown,  or  wood-colored  house  now  standing  in  many  a 
town,  looking  verily  more  like  the  rendezvous  of  hobgoblins  and 
ghosts,  than  of  human  beings.  Nor  is  the  interior  of  the  building 
aught  else  than  a  full  realization  of  its  exterior  type.  Little  dingy, 
cob-webbed  windows  perched  just  under  the  eaves,  with  here  and 
there  a  '  wooden  square  of  glass, '  as  Mrs.  Partington  would  say ;  a 
huge  rusty  stove,  whose  pipe  has  a  peculiar  knack  of  falling  down 
just  as  it  gets  heated ;  the  ceiling  and  wood  finishing  variegated  by 
'cuts 'innumerable,  and  ventilated  with  cracks  and  crannies  beyond 
numeration;  a  floor  with  any  quantity  of  'ups  and  downs;'  benches 
and  desks  inconvenient,  uncomfortable,  outrageous,  and  totally  unfit 
for  the  pui-pose  designed." 

Such  is  the  condition  of  far  too  many  of  the  school-houses,  or  sub- 
stitutes for  school-houses,  in  Maine  to-day.  Much  has  been  said  upon 
this  subject,  and  written,  and  "yet  there  is  room."  We  have  very 
many  good  houses  for  school  purposes,  of  these  we  need  not  treat. 
They  show  an  enlightened  interest  in  the  cause  of  public  schools 
and  of  education.  They  speak  in  unmistakable  terms  of  the  advanc- 
ing civilization  and  social  status. 

We  need  rather  to  turn  our  time,  talents,  and  attention  to  those 
deplorable  remnants  of  what  once  was  a  school-house.  In  the  rural 
towns  they  are  to  be  met  with  far  too  frequently,  in  well-to-do  neigh- 
borhoods, in  sections  where  the  stables,  barns,  and  other  outbuildings 
of  the  farmers  put  them  to  shame,  and  they  ought  to  put  to  shame 
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the  parents  who  send  their  children  to  tliese  tumble-down,  cold,  bar- 
ren hovels,  to  not  "suffer  and  be  strong,"  but  to  suffer  and  try  to  get 
an  education.  Would  that  the  parents,  for  one  winter  at  least,  were 
obliged  to  spend  the  time  that  their  children  do  in  these  libels  on  the 
name  of  school-house.  The  thought  will  obtrude,  when  looking 
from  the  dilapidated  structure  to  their  warm,  well-furnished  barns, 
that,  did  these  people  love  their  children  and  take  as  much  pains  to 
make  them  comfortable  as  they  do  their  stock,  we  should  see  the  old 
school-house  rejuvenated  quickly. 

This  thought  cannot  be  right,  for,  of  course,  they  do  love  their 
children  better  than  property,  and  this  neglect  arises  from  thought- 
lessness, from  unthinking  unconcern,  from  that  prolific  source  of  woes 
to  the  common-school  system — parental  disinterestedness.  The 
school-house  should  be  the  pride  of  the  neighborhood.  It  is  the 
index  of  the  educational  standing  of  the  community. 

Regarding  location  and  surroundings. — At  least  one-half  acre  of 
ground  should  be  taken  for  a  school-house  lot.  The  house  should 
be  set  far  enough  back  to  afford  ample  play-ground  in  front,  which 
should  be  laid  out  with  neatness  and  taste;  and  an  abundance  of 
shade-trees  set  out  and  cared  for.  They  would  soon  become  the 
pride  and  care  of  the  scholars  as  well  as  their  parents.  Under  their 
shade  should  be  erected  rustic  seats,  which  in  the  summer's  heat 
would  afford  grateful  resting-places  for  teacher  and  pupil.  Studies 
could  be  here  pursued,  under  the  bright  canopy  of  the  sky,  with  the 
birds  for  musicians,  and  the  breezes  of  heaven  as  they  go  sweeping 
by  to  fan  the  heated  brow.  Outdoor  scenery  quickens  the  thought. 
The  soft  blue  dome  over  all,  Avith  its  wealth  of  clouds  and  mellow 
sunlight,  the  gentle  rustling  of  the  leaves,  and  the  distant  hum  of 
labor,  or  sounds  of  field  and  forest,  quicken  the  pulses  and  sharpen 
the  intellect.  Far  better  this  than  the  dull  monotony,  without  break, 
of  the  uninviting  school-room. 

Were  the  movement  made  of  beautifying  school-grounds  by  the 
parents,  it  would  be  eagerly  seconded  by  the  scholars.  Before  and 
after  study  they  would  delight  to  procure  trees  and  set  them,  to  do 
anything  that  would  serve  to  render  it  more  attractive.  With 
judicious  advice  they  would  nccomplish  much. 

School-room  fixtures  and  necessaries.  —  Many  school-rooms  are 
"bare  even  to  baiTcnness"  of  even  the  simplest  articles  of  utility. 
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Blackboards  are,  in  many  instances,  totally  wanting.  In  others  arc 
poor  feeble  remnants  of  their  former  selves,  and  so  small  and  poorly 
constructed  that  they  are  next  to  useless.  Painted  boards  are  objec- 
tionable because  part  of  them  will  be  obscured  from  any  point  of  view 
by  the  "shine,"  They  should  never  he  painted,  but  stained  deep 
black  with  logwood  and  vitriol. 

Many  houses  need  curtains  to  keep  out  the  fierce,  bright  rays  of 
the  sun  on  clear  days.  This  often  causes  great  inconvenience  and 
suffering  to  those  pupils  that  have  to  sit  in  the  seats  expo.sed  thus. 
A  few  cents  will  supply  this  cheap  yet  highly  necessary  luxury  of 
curtains.  Wall-maps  are  unknown  in  the  great  bocTy  of  rural  school- 
rooms. These,  so  necessary,  so  useful,  beautiful,  and  cheap  means 
of  instruction  are  to  be  highly  desired ;  their  cost  will  be  refunded 
every  term  in  the  increased  usefulness  of  the  school.  Other  appara- 
tus is  very  necessary,  but  above  all  we  need  good  blackboards  and 
wall-maps.  These  every  district  can  have,  no  matter  how  poor. 
Their  m.oney  cannot  be  better  expended  than  in  the  procuring  of 
these  two  necessities. 

The  demand  is  for  better  teachers;  better  teachers  demand  better 
tools  wiih  which  to  do  far  better  work.  Parents,  stay  up  their  hands, 
and  give  them  earnest,  hearty  help.  Make  your  scljool-rooms  com- 
fortable at  least,  and  provide  implements  with  which  to  do  good 

work.  J.    W.   LANG. 


THE  TEACHER  A  MODEL. 

OxK  of  the  characteristics  of  the  school-room  is  the  comparative 
unity  that  one  notices, — I  mean  by  this,  that  there  comes  to  be  a 
correspondence  somewhat  striking  in  the  whole  appearance  and  im- 
pression there.  There  is  a  moral  influence,  a  molding  influence  in 
the  veiT  sunoundings.  The  locality  of  the  school-house  has  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  order  and  character  of  the  school.  The  natural 
scenery  of  the  spot,  the  outlook  from  the  play -grounds,  their  relation 
to  other  landscapes,  to  lake  and  stream,  hill  and  mountain,  has  a 
silent  influence  upon  the  plastic  minds  of  the  pupils. 

And,  perhaps,  more  tlian  all  this,  the  school-room  itself,  with  the 
entire  edifice,  has  to  do  with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  scholars.    A 
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badly  heated  and  ventilated  room  not  only  debilitates  the  boys  and 
girls  imprisoned  there,  but  ministers  essentially  to  their  depravity  and 
ill-will.  Badly  constructed  seats  and  desks  do  mischief  to  the 
patience  and  morals  of  the  pupils.  Disfigured  and  mutilated  walls, 
broken  windows  and  plastering,  with  slovenly  arrangements  general- 
ly, break  down  the  self-respect  and  provoke  the  evil  temper  and  ten- 
dencies of  the  children.  So  also  do  tattered  books  and  a  crazy  appara- 
tus. Like  begets  like, — like  premises,  like  occupants.  So  with  all 
the  surroundings  and  circumstances.  This  is  a  law  of  human  life,  a 
deeply  rooted  principle  of  human  nature.  Children  are  susceptible 
and  impressible;  are  easily  touched  and  moved,  shaped  and  molded 
by  that  with  which  they  come  into  continual  contact.  They  are 
educated  by  what  they  see  and  hear,  admire  or  hate.  They  are  made 
rough  when  brought  into  circumstances  fitted  to  make  them  rough. 
They  are  unconsciously  refined  in  the  presence  of  influences  adapted 
to  promote  personal  refinement. 

I  said  there  comes  to  be  necessarily  something  like  a  unity  in 
manner,  habit,  and  appearance  in  a  school.  It  is  so  in  the  family ;  it 
is  so  in  society  generally.  But  there  may  be  unity  without  synmie- 
try.  Unity  comes  of  assimilation,  is  created  by  the  law  of  influence, 
and  the  tendency  to  imitation,  and  a  common  resemblance.  But 
symmetry  has  reference  rather  to  propriety,  suitable  and  fitting 
relations.  There  may  be  unity  without  symmetry;  yea,  in  the  utter 
absence  of  symmetry.  The  unity  may  consist  in  the  absolute  neg- 
lect of  all  propriety,  symmetry,  and  beauty.  But  there  cannot  be 
symmetry  and  propriety  Avithout  unity  in  the  design  and  eftect. 

The  thoughts  above  presented  are  preliminary  to  some  things  I 
wish  to  say  of  the  teacher  as  the  model  of  the  school.  Other  things, 
we  have  seen,  tend  to  give  unity  of  impression  and  character  to  a 
school,  and  should  be  carefully  attended  to  and  regulated  on  this  ac- 
count. But  the  teacher  himself  is  an  object-lesson  to  his  school,  con- 
tinually before  them,  imparting  ideas  and  impressions,  true  or  false. 
The  scholars  are  studying  the  teacher,  unconsciously,  perjietually. 
They  study  the  teacher  more  than  they  study  their  books.  He  chal- 
lenges their  attention  and  imitation.  lie  is  a  daily  lesson  before 
them  which  they  are  sare  to  get  and  recite  thoroughly.  His 
intelligence  impresses  the  pupils,  or  his  stupidity  paralyzes  them. 
His  cheerfulness  and  good  nature  are  the  sunshine  of  the  school- 
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room,  or  his  moroseness  and  impatient  moods  overhang  the  school 
as  a  cloud.  His  very  tones  and  attitudes  are  imitated.  His  ill  tem- 
per makes  the  pupils  angry  with  themselves  and  with  every  one  else. 
His  good  feelings  and  pleasant  expressions  beget  their  like  in  all  the 
school  and  district. 

Let  the  teacher  think  of  this,  that  the  neatness  or  negligence  of 
his  dress  is  a  part  of  his  daily  object-teaching;  that  the  gait  and 
swing,  or  the  elegance  and  grace  of  his  very  walking,  in  the  street  or 
in  the  school-room,  are  a  part  of  the  gymnastics  which  he  gives  to 
his  pupils  for  continual  copying.  His  exact  punctuality,  or  otherwise, 
becomes  the  example  and  rule  of  the  scholars  necessarily.  The  way 
he  handles  himself  and  manages  his  movements  in  the  school-room,  is 
the  way  he  silently  but  significantly  teaches  his  pupils  to  act.  The 
way  he  teaches  will  be  the  way  they  learn.  The  lessons  he  teaches 
will  be  the  lessons  they  learn.  If  he  teaches  enthusiastically,  there 
will  be  a  corresponding  enthusiasm  in  the  getting  and  reciting  of  their 
daily  lessons.  If  he  teaches  patiently  and  thoroughly,  just  so  will 
the  school  study  and  recite.  If  he  enlarges  upon  the  lesson  in  the 
recitation,  abounds  in  illustration,  and  literally  sparkles  instruction, 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  will  follow,  go  out  with  him  on  these  useful 
excursions,  and  soar  with  him  into  the  boundless  breadth  and  beauty 
of  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  tame  and  technical 
and  prosy  in  his  teaching,  the  interest  and  intellect  of  the  pupil  will 
be  contracted  and  flattened  and  shriveled. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  like  teacher  like  pupils  in  the  matter  of  order,  and 
of  mutual  respect  in  the  scholars.  I  said  some  time  ago  on  these 
pages,  that  the  great  prerequisite  of  order  in  a  school  was  found  in 
loyalty  to  the  school.  Now  the  teacher  leads  off  in  this.  He  must 
respect  his  profession,  he  must  respect  himself,  he  must  respect  his 
scholai-s.  He  inspires  order  by  the  elements  of  his  own  character, 
and  the  magnetic  power  of  his  own  high  purpose  and  properly  sub- 
jected will.  Rebellion  in  a  school  where  the  government  is  right,  is 
a  rare  occurrence.  It  is  wellnigh  a  solecism.  A  self-controlled 
teacher,  of  good  habits,  thorough  qualification,  and  high  aims  in  his 
profession,  will  naturally  and  easily  control  his  school.  It  will  be  a 
commonwealth  of  obedience  and  loyalty.  One  of  its  characteristics 
will  surely  be  that  of  unity,  and  that  form  of  unity  that  belongs  to 
symmetry  and  perfectness.  w.  w. 
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PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO 
HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

The  great  disproportion  between  tlie  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  for  education  in  this  country  and  the  fruits  of  this  expendi- 
ture has  long  been  a  subject  of  serious  thought  with  intelligent  men 
of  all  classes,  but  especially  with  those  who  have  had  in  charge  the 
educational  interests  of  the  masses.  We  sometimes  feel,  it  is  true, 
that  our  legislatoi's  pursue  a  penny-wise  policy  in  relation  to  public 
education,  and  the  appropriations  made  for  this  purpose  are,  doubt- 
less, often  unnecessarily  small,  and,  compared  with  the  vast  work 
to  be  done,  exceedingly  meager;  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
there  is  a  spot  on  the  globe,  which,  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
has  poured  out  its  money  for  schools  so  freely  and  abundantly  as  New 
England.  She  has,  and  has  had  from  the  beginning  of  her  history,  a 
system  of  common  schools  free  enough  and  broad  enough  to  reach 
every  individual  of  her  communities,  and  give  him  all  the  essentials 
of  a  thorough  practical  education.  Besides,  almost  every  man  and 
woman  within  her  borders  has  actually  enjoyed,  to  some  extent,  the 
benefits  of  these  schools.  How  seldom  do  we  meet  an  individual  at 
this  day,  unless  he  be  a  foreigner,  who  can  say  he  never  went  to 
school.  The  great  majority,  indeed,  have  spent  a  considerable  part 
of  their  entire  childhood  and  youth  at  school.  And  yet  how  almost 
fearful  is  the  ignorance  which  everywhere  prevails.  How  few,  com- 
paratively, can  write  a  neat,  uniform,  and  symmetrical,  not  to  say 
legible,  hand;  how  few  there  are  who  habitually  speak  or  write  their 
mother-tongue  with  any  near  approach  to  rhetorical  or  even  gram- 
matical correctness ;  and  still  fewer  are  there  whose  orthography  is 
uniformly  correct  and  whose  elocution  is  decent.  Further  illustrations 
of  this  lamentable  state  of  things  are  unnecessary.  Similar  deficien- 
cies are  universally  felt  and  acknowledged  to  exist  in  respect  to  all 
the  other  departments  of  common-school  education. 

New  England  has,  too,  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and 
schools  of  art,  science,  and  theology,  some  largely  endowed  and  lib- 
erally furnished  with  all  the  means  necessary  to  render  them  efficient, 
and  altogether  amply  adequate  to  meet  the  highe»»  educational  wants 
of  a  free  and  enlightened  people.  These  institutions,  or  many  of 
them,  at  least,  are  largely  patronized.     Multitudes  of  the  youth  of 
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the  land  press  their  way  thither  to  secure  the  advantages  for  liigher 
culture  and  discipline  which  they  afford ;  and  scores,  and  even  hun- 
dreds, go  thence  annually  to  supply  the  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  better-educated  men  and  women. 

But  it  is  a  fact  generally  admitted,  that,  notwithstanding  all  this 
supply  of  means  for  higher  education,  and  this  outlay  of  time  and  toil 
and  treasure  to  acquire  it,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  these  graduates 
never  succeed  in  thoroughly  mastering  anything,  either  while  going 
througli  their  various  curricula  of  studies,  or  after  leaving  the  halls  of 
their  alma  mater;  and  the  small  minority  who  succeed  in  accomplish- 
ing anything  worth  naming,  find  it  necessary,  as  a  condition  of  success, 
to  go  back  to  the  point  whence  they  started  and  do  their  first  work ; 
to  lay  broader  and  deeper  their  foundation  in  a  more  thorough  ele- 
mentary course.  This  is  preeminently  true  of  those  who  engage  in 
the  business  of  teaching;  and  the  fact  that  so  few  of  them  have  the 
disposition  and  the  patience  to  return  to  first  principles  and  subject 
themselves  to  this  process  of  rudimentary  discipline  and  drill,  is  the 
reason  why  no  more  become  eminently  useful  in  the  profession,  and 
we  have  so  many  wellnigh  worthless  schools.  And  this  is  not  all ;  a 
great  and  irreparable  loss  is  sustained  by  those  even  who  do  retrace 
their  steps  and  endeavor  to  repair  the  errors  and  deficiencies  of  early 
instruction.  There  is  a  best  time  for  everything;  and  the  best  time  to 
acquire  the  elements  of  knowledge  is  childhood.  If  the  instructions 
of  this  period  are  defective  or  erroneous,  or  if  the  methods  of  impart- 
ing them  are  incorrect  and  unphilosophical,  all  that  comes  afterward 
is  liable  to  be  vitiated  thereby,  and  no  amount  of  subsequent  pains- 
taking may  be  able  wholly  to  eradicate  the  evil. 

As  in  architecture,  so  in  education, — the  most  important  part  of  the 
structure  is  the  foundation.  If  this  is  well  laid  on  the  solid  rock  of 
elementary  truth,  the  superstructure  will  stand  firm  and  immovable. 
The  foundation  of  the  educational  building  is  the  primary  school;  and 
just  here  is  the  weak  spot  where  defects  have  neutralized  so  largely 
our  efforts  and  caused  all  the  mischief  in  our  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion. The  prevailing  opinion  has  been,  and  the  practice  has  generally 
conformed  thereto,  that  anybody  can  teach  little  children,  that  primary 
schools  must  not  cost  much,  and  that  accordingly  the  lowest  grade  of 
teachers  must  be  sought  to  teach  them.  Even  in  our  cities,  where 
there  is  no  lack  of  means  for  educational  purposes,  this  was  formerly 
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the  practice,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  is  still  so.  Money  is  lav- 
ished on  the  high  school,  almost  without  stint  or  measure,  to  procure 
the  most  skillful  teachers  and  the  most  approved  helps  of  all  kinds^ 
while  the  primaries  are  placed  under  the  tuition  of  young  and  inex- 
perienced teachers,  and  provided  with  very  few  helps,  and  these  of 
the  rudest  and  cheapest  kind.  In  the  country  the  case  is  far  worse. 
The  lower  grades  of  schools  have  no  apparatus,  or  next  to  none,  and 
in  many  cases  it  would  be  a  decided  improvement  if  they  liad  no 
teacher,  so  miserable  an  apology  for  one  is  she,  who  is  vainly  trying 
to  teacli  that,  the  merest  elements  of  which  she  does  not  herself 
know.  Is  it  sti'ange  that  under  such  a  system  as  this  the  fruits  are 
comparatively  small?  On  the  aontrary,  is  not  the  result  precisely 
what  ought  to  have  been  expected  ? 

Is  there  a  remedy  ?  I  know  of  but  one,  and  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  application  to  our  educational  work  of  the  same  principles  of 
reason  and  common  sense  that  we  apply  to  all  other  departments  of 
human  activity  and  enterprise.  The  most  difficult  of  all  teaching, 
that  which  requires  the  most  patience,  tact,  skill,  and  knowledge  of 
the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  subjects  taught,  is  primary  teaching;  and 
the  sooner  we  practically  recognize  this  truth,  the  better.  A  novice 
in  teaching  may  be  a  successful  teacher  of  geometry  or  astronomy, 
provided  he  knows  enough,  even  though  he  may  know  little  else 
than  those  branches;  but  a  novice  in  teaching  cannot  successfully 
teach  little  children  the  alphabet  or  the  first  principles  of  arithmetic. 

Away,  then,  with  the  idea  that  cheap  and  inexperienced  teachers 
w^ill  do  for  primary  schools.  Our  entire  system  of  operations,  so  far 
as  it  is  based  on  this  idea,  is  absurdly  and  radically  wrong.  We  may 
lavish  our  time  and  money  on  the  higher  grades  of  schools  till  dooms- 
day, and  we  shall  not  materially  improve  their  condition.  Good  pri- 
mary teaching  and  good  primary  schools  will  make  good  high  schools, 
good  academies,  and  good  colleges ;  but  the  converse  of  this  proposi- 
tion is  not  true,  unless  the  best  teaching  talent  manufactured  in  these 
higher  institutions  is,  to  a  large  extent,  employed  in  the  teaching  of 
the  primaries.  When  grapes  shall  groAV  on  tliorn-bushes,  or  figs  on 
thistles,  then  we  may,  perhaps,  reasonably  expect  to  see,  as  the  nat- 
ural product  of  a  system  of  education  so  absurd  and  unnatural  as  that 
which  so  generally  prevails  in  this  country,  the  ripe,  rich  fruit  of  a 
generous  culture.  j.  n.  h. 
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MUSIC   IN  OUR  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

It  is  an  encouraging  fact,  that  the  views  of  those  who  advocate 
the  study  of  music  in  our  common  schools  are  attracting  attention 
more  and  more.  Recently,  in  London  there  has  been  a  very  thorough 
discussion  of  this  subject.  It  was  found  that  in  the  new  education 
act,  no  provision  had  been  made  for  instruction  in  music.  Mr.  Fors- 
ter,  the  vice-president  of  the  committee  of  the  privy  council,  having 
this  matter  in  charge,  was  consulted  in  reference  to  this  omission,  and 
his  answer  was  as  follows  : 

"  He  fully  concurred  in  regarding  music  as  a  necessary  part  of 
education ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  the  education  of  music  had  been  so 
shamefully  neglected  by  all  classes  of  this  country  that  government 
was  not  sure  they  had  inspectors  able  to  examine  upon  it.  They  did 
not  for  the  most  part  understand  the  connection  between  sounds 
and  written  notation.  The  government  thought  that  music  ought 
to  be  taught,  not  as  a  special  or  exclusive  accomplishment,  but  as  a 
part  of  the  general  education,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  taught  in  the 
infant,  as  well  as  in  the  other  schools.  But  it  was  useless  to  send 
inspectors  to  examine  on  subjects  they  did  not  understand." 

This  answer  led  to  the  discussion  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
Many  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  art  of  music  was  so  little 
understood  in  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom.  The  public  journals, 
however,  agreed  with  Mr.  Forster  that  vocal  music  among  the  school- 
officials  of  London  was  practically  a  lost  art.  It  was,  however,  at 
length  determined  that  something  should  be  done.  The  members 
of  the  board  of  education  deemed  it  essential  that  music  should  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools.  It  is  a  potent  instrument  in  educating 
the  masses,  they  said.  It  exerts  a  civilizing  influence.  They  carried 
their  point,  and  with  this  result :  "  a  year  is  given  for  getting  the 
inspecting  machinery  into  good  working  order,  and  after  the  1st  of 
Api-il,  1872,  the  grant  to  any  school  is  to  be  largely  reduced  unless 
vocal  music  is  made  a  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction." 

In  many  places  in  this  country,  also,  music  has  obtained  a  place  in 
the  course  of  instruction  given  in  the  common  schools.  In  Boston 
especially,  in  all  the  schools  much  attention  is  given  to  this  branch  of 
study ;  and,  of  late  years,  when  distinguished  foreigners  have  visited 
Boston  in  order  to  inspect  the  public  schools  of  the  cityj  those  in 
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authority  have  thought  they  could  give  them  no  better  exhibition  of 
the  practical  workings  of  the  school  system  of  Boston  than  in  this 
one  department.  Music  has  been  introduced  into  the  course  of 
instruction  in  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts.  It 
should  be  so  in  every  State.     It  should  be  so  here  in  Maine. 

The  advantages  which  would  be  derived  from  such  a  course  of 
instruction  in  our  public  schools  are  many.  In  the  first  place,  singing 
is  an  excellent  exercise  for  the  voice.  It  is  a  good  preparation  for 
public  speaking.  In  fact,  it  has  well  been  said,  that  nothing  would  so 
soon  break  up  that  nasal  tone  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  Americans 
in  general,  as  frequent  practice  in  singing. 

Again,  it  would  make  us  a  singing  people.  We  are  not  so  to-day. 
Germany  has  proved  to  us, — what  very  many  have  been  so  ready  to 
deny, — that  all  children  can  be  taught  to  sing.  But  this  instruction 
must  begin  early.  There  is  an  imi)ossibility  here  only  when  one  has 
advanced  to  manhood  or  womanhood.  And  were  we  a  singing 
people,  our  homes  would  be  happier.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Our 
social  enjoyments,  too,  would  be  greatly  increased.  Moreover,  in  the 
sabbath  school  and  in  our  churches  the  feeble,  languid,  drawling  tones 
now  misnamed  singing  would  give  place  to  harmonies  more  befitting 
the  worship  of  Almighty  God. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  point  to  which  the  London  board  of  educa- 
tion refers,  namely,  tliat  music  exercises  a  civilizing  effect  on  the 
masses.     Its  tendency  is  to  refine  and  to  elevate. 

But  some  may  ask,  where  are  we  to  find  the  proper  instructors  for 
this  work.  This  will  not  be  difficult  in  our  cities  and  larger  towns. 
In  all  these  a  suitable  person  may  be  secured  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
teach  this  branch  of  study  at  least  two  hours  each  week  in  the  several 
schools  in  the  place.  In  the  smaller  towns  and  in  all  the  outlying 
school-districts  this  instruction  could  be  given  by  the  teachers,  care 
having  b^en  taken  to  select  those  who  are  capable  of  giving  instruc- 
tion in  music.  If  it  be  understood  that  school  committees  will  ap- 
point as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  only  those  who  are  fitted  to 
teach  music  as  well  as  other  branches,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  such 
teachers;  certainly,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years. 

It  is  only  designed  by  this  paper  to  call  attention  to  this  subject. 
It  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  friend  of  good  educa- 
tion among  us.  h.  s.  b. 
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PLAN  FOR  ELEMENTARY  PRACTICE  IN  READING. 

(for    a    term    of    TEX    WEEKS.) 

The  following  outline  for  elementary  practice  in  connection  with 
lessons  in  reading  has  been  prepared  for  the  classes  in  the  grammar 
school  of  which  the  writer  has  charge.  The  only  apology  we  have 
to  offer  for  its  reproduction  in  this  journal  is  the  loud  and  persistent 
call  of  teachers  for  "practical  matter"  relating  to  school  duties. 

The  method  of  practice  indicated  below,  is  only  one  of  many  that 
may  and  should  be  pursued  in  order  to  attain  the  various  excellences 
in  reading ;  but  this  one  has  been  found  convenient  and  efficient  in 
securing  certain  important  results. 

One  thing,  in  this  connection,  we  think,  should  be  emphasized, — 
that  whatever  line  of  practice  is  entered  upon  should  be  diligently 
pursued  until  a  good  degree  of  excellence  in  it  is  attained. 

The  division  of  work  adopted  below  for  each  week  may  be  dimin- 
ished or  extended  according  to  circumstances ;  but  we  believe  it  very 
essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  good  results  that  study  and  prac- 
tice should  be  frequently  and  systematically  fallowed. 

FIRST    WEJSK. 

Late — a,  fat — a  ;  mob — b,  mad — d. 

1.  Select  words  from  the  reading  lesson  containing  the  long  and 
short  sounds  of  a  :  a,  a. 

2.  Select  words,  as  above,  ending  with  the  sounds  of  b  and  d. 

3.  The  representative  words,  selected  by  each  pupil,  are  to  be 
arranged  in  columns  to  be  recited  in  the  following  manner :  1,  the 
■word ;  2,  the  power  of  the  letter ;  3,  the  letter  or  combination  of 
lettera  by  which  the  sound  is  represented. 

ILLTJSTEATIOX. 

fate      .a sound  represented  by  a. 

aim      .a "  "  ai. 

gaol     .a "  "  ao. 

gauge,     a «  «  au. 

day      .a «  «  ay. 

aye      .    a «  «  aye. 

great  .a «  "  ea. 

veil      .a «  «  ei. 

they    .a ♦*  «  ev. 
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bereaved     .     d sound  represented  by  d. 

add    .    .     .     d «  «  dd. 

Hemarlcs.  The  number  of  words  to  be  selected,  as  above,  or  the 
number  of  paragraphs  to  be  examined  for  the  purpose  named,  should 
depend  upon  the  attainments  of  the  class  and  the  time  at  command 
for  reading  purposes.  We  think  it  not  too  much  to  devote  one-fourth 
of  the  time  for  the  reading  lesson  to  some  kind  of  elementary  practice. 

In  the  recitation  the  teacher  should  insist  upon  the  pupils  giving  a 
correct  and  full  pronunciation  of  the  word,  an  accurate  and  vigorous 
enunciation  of  the  element,  and  carefully  correct  any  errors  made  in 
regard  to  the  letter  or  letters  which  represent  the  sound  uttered. 

The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  find  as  many  '■'■  eqxdvalents''^  as 
he  can  for  the  letter  which  is  the  leading  representative  of  the  sound 
in  question,  the  teacher  filling  up  the  list  where  the  former  are  unable 
to  complete  it.  In  the  list  of  words  given  above  for  a,  we  have  the 
equivalents  for  that  letter,  eight  in  number. 

SECOND    WEEK. 

Far— a,  fall— a;  dog— g,  judge— j. 

The  plan  given  above  for  the  first  week's  work,  may  be  applied  to 
subsequent  work  till  all  the  elementary  sounds  have  been  examined 
and  practiced  as  indicated. 

It  is  a  convenient  method  to  take  one  letter,  or  sound,  a  day  for 
four  days,  and  a  review  on  the  last  school-day  of  the  week. 

jEic.     Word     ....     Power    ....   Representation, 
heart     ....  a        ....  ea. 

HemarJc.  The  chief  objects  of  this  exercise  are  to  cultivate  the  ear 
and  secure  an  accurate  and  well-toned  pronunciation.  The  method 
of  recitation  recommended  frequently  discloses  dullness  in  the  dis- 
crimination of  sounds,  the  remedy  for  which  is  found  in  the  daily 
practice  of  listening  and  enunciation.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remark  that  the  voice  of  the  teacher  should  be  frequently  employed 
in  giving  models  of  sound  for  the  pupils  to  imitate. 

THIRD    WEEK. 

Me — e,  met — S ;  save — v,  maze — z. 

Each  week's  work  will,  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  plan,  be  briefly 
indicated  by  giving  representative  words  with  the  sounds  indicated 
according  to  Worcester's  notation. 
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REVIEW   EXEECISE. 

(Letters  and  "equivalents"  promiscuously  arranged.) 

Yate,  plaid,  s^al,  work,  fall,  aA,  gauge,  head,  seize,  aw\,  guard,  quay, 
ravine,  extraordinary,  people. 

b,  d,  g,  j,  V,  z. 

Mob,  snye,  ma<7,  lo^j^ud^e,  convenec?,  disturb,  disturbed^  saverf,  toll*, 
egg,  suffice,  of,  Stephen,  lodye,  eye*. 

Remark.  Dwell  on  the  representative  consonant  sound  in  each 
word  until  its  power  is  fully  produced.  Consonants,  when  at  the  end 
of  words  or  syllables,  form  t^ie  joints,  so  to  speak,  of  the  words ;  and 
unless  these  elements  are  articulated  with  exactness  and  a  decisive 
muscular  impulse  there  will  follow,  as  a  result,  an  indistinctness  for 
which  no  other  graces  of  speech  can  compensate.  Remissness,  in 
this  respect,  has  a  similar  effect  upon  the  ear,  to  that  produced  upon 
the  eye,  by  a  clumsy  joint  in  cabinet  work. 

Fully  as  much  vocal  di'ill  should  be  given  upon  the  consonants  as 
upon  the  vowels. 

FOURTH    WEEK. 

Err — e,  pine — I ;  azure — zh,  bathe — th. 

Special  care  should  be  taken  to  select  equivalents  of  e,  as  the  class 
of  words  in  which  they  occur  are  very  liable  to  mispronunciation. 

Take  a  review  lesson  as  in  No.  3.  Convenient  lists  of  equivalenta 
will  be  given  below. 

There  should  be  much  concert  practice  in  all  these  exercises ;  it 
brings  out  the  voices  of  the  timid  and  stimulates  all. 

Hemarks.  Very  few  people  acquire,  without  special  study,  those 
correct  ideas  of  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and  their  influences  over 
each  other,  when  combined  in  words  and  sentences,  which,  in  utter- 
ance, constitute  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  that  God-bestowed 
instrument,  the  human  voice. 

Who  ever  listened  with  delight  to  the  speech  of  the  "  mumbler," 
whether  in  conversation  or  in  oratory  ? 

Is  there  any  heavenly  gift  so  wofully  neglected,  or  shamefully 
abused,  as  that  of  the  human  voice? 

FIFTH    WEEK. 

Pin — 1,  note — 6  ;  maim — m,  in — n. 

As  this  work  progresses,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  pupils  are 
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gradually  gaining  in  facility  for  the  selection  of  the  right  words,  and 
also  in  power  and  accuracy  of  utterance. 

In  all  vocal  exercises  see  that  the  pupil  sits  or  stands  erect,  with  the 
shoulders  thrown  back  so  as  to  expand  the  chest  and  facilitate  deep 
breathing. 

SIXTH    WEEK. 

Not — o,  move — 6  ;  sing — ng,  ale — 1. 

As  these  exercises  progress,  certain  pupils  will  be  found  to  be 
greatly  deficient  in  power  in  the  utterance  of  certain  elements,  and 
the  practice  which  they  get  in  the  class'lessons  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  difficulty.  For  such,  a  little  special  practice  with 
the  teacher,  alone,  accompanied  by  a  few  encouraging  words,  will  be 
of  much  avail. 

As  the  pupils  become  familiar  with  the  correct  form  of  utterance 
for  the  several  sounds,  let  the  reviews  be  conducted  with  great  energy. 

SEVENTH    WEEK. 

Tune — u,  tun — u  ;  run — r,  urn — r. 

The  sound  of  long  u  never  follows  r  in  the  same  syllable,  only  the 
closing  part,  6 — of  this  diphthongal  sound  being  heard. 

EIGHTH    WEEK. 

Oil — oi,  ounce — oil ;  bathe — th,  young — y,  way — w. 

The  pupil's  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  component  parts  of 
the  two  diphthongs  above, — the  first  being  a  union  of  the  short  sounds 
of  o  and  i,  and  the  second,  of  a  (nearly)  and  6. 

NINTH    WEEK. 

A  review  of  all  the  vowels,  and  hat — h,  whet — wh,  face — f,  thin — th. 

The  aspirate  consonants  require  careful  attention,  but  less  time 
relatively,  in  practice,  than  the  vocal  consonants. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  all  other  elements  are 
modifications,  vocalized  or  otherwise,  of  the  aspirated  A;  and  the 
habit  of  uttering  syllables  beginning  with  A  is  a  valuable  one. — Ex,. 
Ha,  hi,  ho,  he. 

TENTH    WEEK. 

Pipe — p,  seal — s,  but — t,  church — ch,  shall — sh,  sky — k. 

Tt  will  be  observed  that  the  "intermediate"  a,  so  called,  and  a  fol- 
lowed by  r  in  the  same  syllable,  has  not  been  inserted  among  the 
vowel  sounds.     The  critical  discrimination  which  is  requisite  to  dis- 
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tinguish  these  sounds  from  other  sounds  of  a,  which  they  nearly 
resemble,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  acquired  by  pupils  in  the 
early  stages  of  practice;  but  these  sounds  should  most  certainly  be 
the  subject  of  careful  attention  with  advanced  pupils. 

The  sound  of  "intermediate"  a — between  a  and  a,  is  properly  given 
before  ss,  ff,  ft,  st,  sk,  sp,  nee,  and  in  a  few  words  ending  in  mand  and 
graph.     Do  not  say  grass  nor  grass,  but  grass. 

Having  been  carefully  drilled  on  all  the  elementary  sounds,  as  above, 
the  pupil  is  prepared  to  spell  words  by  sounds,  a  highly  useful  exer- 
cise, if  practiced  with  due  regard  to  an  exact  and  vigorous  utterance 
of  each  element. 

We  give,  in  tabulated  form,  below,  the  letters  which  are  the  Read- 
ing representatives  of  the  various  sounds  with  the  "equivalents" 
of  these  letters.  This  is  a  very  useful  and  convenient  blackboard 
review  exercise. 

There  are  forty-four  elementary  sounds.  Of  these,  eighteen  are 
"  tonics,"  sixteen  "  subtonics,"  and  ten  "  atonies." 

TOXICS. 

a    fall,  aid,  orb,  extraordinary,  hawl,  awe^  gcorgic,  broad,  ought. 

a    far,  aA,  heart,  guard,  aunt. 

^    a,  before,  ss,  ff,  ft,  st,  sk,  sp,  nee,  and  in  mand,  graph. 

&     man,  plat'd. 

k    fare,  there,  air,  prayer,  bear,  heir. 

&    fate,  aim,  gaol,  gauge,  day,  aye,  great,  ret],  thei/. 

e    me,  CcBsar,  seal,  see,  seize,  ))eople,  key,  rai'ine,  field,  foetus,  quay. 

e     err,  earth,  work,  journal,  ffrst,  myrtle,  urn. 

e  met,  any,  diaeresis,  satd,  says,  head,  hetfer,  leopard,  friend,  guest, 
bury,  assafoetida. 

i     time,  ai'sle,  height,  eye,  eying,  by,  tie,  guide,  buy,  rye. 

i     pin,  pretty,  been,  sieve,  women,  busy,  guilt,  myth. 

6  note,  hrtjftboy,  beau,  yeoman,  sew,  oak,  foe,  brooch,  soi/U  Bnotr, 
owe. 

6     not,  wash,  cough,  knowledge. 

6  move,  food,  breir,  true,  rheumatism,  manoeuver,  soup,  r»de,  fruit, 
shoe,  full. 

u  tune,  beauty,  feodal,  feud,  fete,  ewe,  you,  yew,  liew,  view,  due,  suit, 
y«le. 
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ii    wp,  blood,  son,  does,  towch. 

6i    oil,  toy,  hnrgois. 

oft  ounce,  town,  hough,  Mcleod. 

SUBTONICS. 

m  man,  jammed. 

n     name,  \nn. 

ng  sing,  drmk. 

b     hex,  ebb. 

d     c^ale,  odd. 

g    ^et,  egg,  gherkin,  eicact. 

V    weal,  o;^,  StejoAen. 

z     zeal,  buzz,  suffice,  has,  discern,  hussar,  .Xenophon. 

zh  azure,  fusion,  transition,  glazier,  measure,  rouge. 

r     turn,  err. 

r     roam, 

y    yet,  fiZial,  Hallelujah. 

w   wring,  qwit. 

th  hathe. 

1     a?e,  hull. 

j    Jam,  sandwicA,  judgment,  solcTier,  ^era,  exa^^erate. 

ATONICS 

p    jt>en  diphthong,  hiccou^A,  stepjoe. 
wh  wh\t. 

f    /eel,  stiff,  lau^A,  sylpA. 
th    ^Ain. 

8      seal,  grass,  cent,  waltz, 
t     bu^,  hntt,  looker?,  ^Ayme. 
cli  cAurch,  la^cA. 

sh  sAall,  acacia,  ocean,  social,  nauseous,  pension,  conscience,  action, 
augar,  scAist,  charade. — H.  I.  /Schoolmaster. 


Friends   are  like  fiddle-strings;    they  must  not  be   screwed  too 
tight. 

The  teacher  should  never  use  a  hard  word  when  an  easy  one  will 
answer  as  well. 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  no  one  is  properly  qualified  as  an  in- 
structor of  children  and  youth  who  is  incapable  of  securing  order  in 
the  school-room.  Order  is  a  result  of  government.  But  good  order 
is  not  always  a  result  of  ^oof?  government.  "We  have  visited  many  a 
school-room  where  the  order  was  f;»ullless,  but  the  government  the 
worst  kind  possible  for  the  children.  It  was  the  government  of  fear, 
resulting  from  physical  force,  or  stern  looks,  or  harsh,  condemnatory 
language.  There  was  no  sympathy  between  teacher  and  pupils.  They 
had  no  feelings  which  were  mutual  or  common  to  both.  The  pupils 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  the  teacher's  business  to  govern  them, 
and  their  business  to  yield  to  government  administered  fur  the  teach- 
er s  gratification  rather  than  for  their  good.  The  teacher  had  made 
this  impression  on  their  young  minds,  and  Uiken  no  pains  to  remove 
it.  There  was  order  in  the  school  as  there  is  in  a  State  prison  ;  but 
the  government  was  such  as  any  parent  should  be  unwilling  to  have 
a  loving,  trusting  child  subjected  to  for  a  single  day.  Teachers  err 
greatly,  in  these  cases,  in  respect  to  what  the  proper  government  for 
the  school-room  is,  and  also  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  securing  it. 
The  fault,  therefore,  is  with  them,  because  it  is  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  teachinji  to  have  a  knowledge  of  these  thinsjs.  The  fault  is 
not  always  in  their  failing  to  do  as  well  as  they  know,  but  in  their 
not  knowing  what  they  might  and  should  have  known.  It  has  been 
said,  "that  is  the  best  government  where  order  is  secured  without  any 
show  of  government."  There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  is  true,  unques- 
tionably, and  yet  the  truth  which  it  contains  may  not  be  apprehended 
by  all  as  it  should  be.  To  secure  order  in  the  school-room  by  good 
government,  certain  things  are  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

1.  He  must  have  a  clear  apprehension,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
what  government  is,  and  how  it  should  be  administered  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  desired  results.  And  this  involves  a  knowledge  of  children, 
as  distinct  from  the  brute  creation,  and  also  as  distinct  from  men  and 
women  with  mature  intellects.  Children  are  a  class  by  themselves, 
and  should  be  treated  as  such.  They  have  the  germs  of  all  that  is 
noble  in  perfected  manhood,  but  these  need  to  be  nurtured,  developed* 
and  matured.  Children  often  undei-stand  many  things  of  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  ignorant,  and  can  see  reasons  for  right  action,  at 
an  early  age,  when  such  reasons  are  clearly  and  patiently  given.    A 
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teacher  who  understands  them,  and  understands  what  the  proper  gov- 
ernment for  them  is,  has  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  qualifi- 
cations. 

2.  He  should  avoid  giving  the  impression  that  his  chief  business  is 
to  govern  the  school.  Some  teachers  take  great  pains  to  speak  of 
their  rules,  their  authority,  and  their  intention  to  be  masters  and  en- 
force obedience.  And  they  would  have  their  pupils  understand  that 
they  are  employed  to  do  this.  It  is  vastly  better  to  have  the  children 
understand  from  the  teacher  that  he  is  employed  to  instruct  them,  and 
that  this  is  the  primary  object  with  him.  He  must  convince  them 
that  he  is  there  to  help  thern  along  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and 
that  he  desires  to  do  this  above  all  things,  not  particularly  for  his  own 
good,  but  for  their  good.  A  great  point  is  gained  when  a  teacher  has 
fully  convinced  his  pupils  that  he  is  employed  to  teach  rather  than  to 
govern  them. 

3.  He  should  strive  to  make  his  pupils  understand  that  the  best 
governed  school  is  that  in  which  the  children  properly  govern  them- 
selves. If  he  succeeds  in  making  the  impression  that  the  school  is 
established  and  continued  for  them,^  not  for  him^  he  can  with  a  little 
patience  and  perseverance  show  them  that  it  is  for  their  good  to  have 
order  in  the  room,  and  that  if  each  one  will  be  in  order  he  shall  him- 
self have  more  time  to  instruct  them,  and  help  them  along  with  their 
lessons.  At  the  same  time  he  must  give  them  to  understand  that  if 
there  are  any  who  do  not  observe  order,  and  properly  govern  them- 
selves, it  will  be  his  business  to  malie  them  do  so.  The  children  will 
soon  come  to  see  and  feel  that  the  school  is  theirs,  that  if  they  gov- 
ern themselves  properly  there  will  be  need  for  no  other  government, 
and  that  authority  and  discipline  will  be  exercised  not  to  gratify  the 
teacher,  but  to  make  the  unruly  and  disorderly  govern  themselves. 
In  this  way,  by  the  teacher's  careful  and  judicious  management,  the 
pupils  have  a  kind  of  pride  in  the  school  because  it  is  theirs ;  the  gov- 
ernment is  theirs,  so  long  as  they  use  it  properly ;  the  teacher  is  their 
friend,  desirous  to  aid  them;  and,  in  process  of  time,  the  moral  tone 
among  them  becomes  such  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  dishonor  for  any  of 
their  number  to  refrain  from  governing  themselves.  Some  of  the 
best  and  most  orderly  schools  we  have  ever  seen  were  governed  in 
this  way.  It  is  not,  therefore,  mere  theory  with  us,  but  we  have  seen 
its  practical  working.  Schools  thus  governed  have  order,  and  order 
secured  by  yooc^  government.  m.  r.  e. 
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RESIDENT  EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


CIRCULAR  OF  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  JOHNSON. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  recently  issued  an  appeal  to  the  educators  and  fn'hool  officers 
of  the  State  which  is  worthy  of  general  circulation  and  perusal.  After  .<!peaking 
of  the  general  educational  activity  of -the  present  age,  and  calling  the  attention 
of  the  etlucators  of  the  Stat«  to  tiieir  duty,  he  i)roceeds  to  give  some  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  our  schools,  and  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion generally.  We  commend  the  following  extracts  to  the  earnest  attention  of 
our  readers : 

"1st.  Exercise  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  You  will  not  in- 
trust the  repair  of  your  watches  to  apprentices  or  bunglers.  Will  you  intrust 
the  nicer  i)hysical  and  sjjiritual  mechanism  of  your  children  to  comparatively 
ignorant  and  inexi)eriencpd  teachers?  Remember  also  that  competent  instruct- 
ors must  have  ample  remuneration  for  their  services.  The  quality  of  the  teach- 
ing force  in  Maine  is  very  low,  chiefly  caused  by  the  extremely  i)oor  compensa- 
tion afforded  by  service  in  the  school-room.  The  average  female  teacher  in 
Maine,  engaged  in  both  summer  and  winter  school,  earns  less  than  S70  per  annum, 
the  lowest  rate  paid  in  any  of  the  Northern  States.  We  cannot  ex])ect  to  retain 
talent  or  experience  in  the  corps  of  teachers  unless  we  aflbrd  inducements  equal 
to  tho.se  held  out  elsewhere,  and  in  other  departments  of  labor.  This  matter  of 
selection  now  largely  rests  with  the  district  agent.  I  would  suggest  that  he  em- 
ploy no  person  who  has  not  secured  the  preliminary  certificate  from  the  super- 
intending school  committee.  My  recommendation  is,  that  the  distri<t  agents  and 
superintending  school  committee  confer  in  the  matter  of  fixed  examination  days, 
as  last  year,  that  the  agents  be  pre.sent  at  the  examination,  and  from  the  whole 
body  of  applicants  select  such  teachers  as  may  seem  best  ada]>ted  to  the  special 
wants  of  any  individual  district. 

"  2d.  Properly  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers  should  precede  the 
selection  or  employing  of  the  same.  Untler  our  present  double-headed  system 
of  district  agents  and  town  committees — the  former  to  employ,  the  latter  to  ex- 
amine teachers — this  order  practically  is  reversed,  the  teacher  is  first  employed 
and  then  examined.  It  is  the  most  systematic  way  of  how  not  to  do  a  thing  j>rop- 
erly,  ever  introduced  into  any  de|)artment  of  business.  The  fact  that  only  five 
States  of  the  Union,  viz.:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut,  perpetuating  a  comparatively  modern  custom,  continue  tlie  habit  of 
hiring  th^'i^  teachers  before  examining  them,  while  all  the  other  States  examine 
first  auii  then  employ,  is  strong  eviden:;e  that  in  the  common  judgment  of  our 
national  educators,  the  present  custom  of  Maine  is  both  unwise  and  pernicious  to 
the  welfare  of  our  schools.  It  is  also  in  evidence  that  the  towns  in  our  own  State 
most  advanced  in  educational  matters  arrange  so  as  to  examine  their  teachers 
first,  and  then  locate' them  iu  the  several  schools  to  which  they  appear  best  adapt- 
ed.   Properly  and  legally  the  power  to  employ  teachers  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
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superintendinrj  school  committee,  as  expressed  in  the  same  section.  This  law  re- 
mains on  the  statute  book.  The  supplementary  act  of  the  last  legislature  simply- 
enabled  towns  at  their  annual  meetings  to  empower  school  district  agents  to  em- 
ploy teachers,  instead  of  the  superintending  school  committee,  as  provided  by 
the  law  of  1870.  This  supplementary  act,  however,  could  not  take  effect  till 
March  2<),  1871,  a  time  subsequent,  probably,  to  most  of  the  annual  town  meet- 
ings. It  was  a  strange  oversight  tliat  this  act  could  not  take  effect  when  ap- 
proved, February  27.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  no  advantage  will  be  taken 
of  this  evident  absence  of  legality  of  action  in  those  towns  voting  to  transfer  the 
employing  power  to  district  agents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  urgent  wish  is  ex- 
expressed  that  town  committees  and  town  supervisors  will  respect  most  com- 
pletely the  expressed  will  of  the  town,  and  the  earnest  hope  is  indulged  that  dis- 
trict agents  and  town  committees  will  heartily  cooperate  in  the  examination  and 
emjdoyment  of  teachers.  Your  interests  are  identical.  Your  efforts  should  be 
auxiliary.  The  recommendation  of  last  year  is  continued,  that  graded  certifi- 
cates be  issued  to  teachers. 

"  3d.  The  next  important  action  after  the  examination  and  selection  of  teachers 
is  that  of  school  inspection.  The  present  lack  of  proi»er,  thorough  school  super- 
vision is  the  w-jak  point  in  our  American  school  work.  The  i>eople  generally  not 
appreciating  the  value  of  careful  school  inspection,  have  felt  reluctant  and  un- 
willing to  pay  or  provide  for  the  same.  This  is  i)artly  due  to  the  inefficiency  and 
indifference  of  our  school  inspectors.  It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  of  com- 
mittees simply  to  visit  and  see  schools,  without  searchinr/  into  and  correcting  the 
poor  work  of  the  school-room.  The  classifications  and  methods  of  instruction,  or 
rather  loartt  of  methods  in  our  school-rooms,  entail  a  loss  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent 
in  time  and  acquisition  to  our  youth.  The  various  and  needless  text-books  also 
divert  and  squander  the  energies  of  pupils.  It  is  one  of  the  imperative  duties  of 
the  superintending  school  committees  "  to  select  a  uniform  system  of  text-books 
to  be  used  in  the  schools  of  the  town,"  and  if  we  cannot  have  State  uniform- 
ity, let  us  at  least  have  town  uniformity,  and  by  selection  reduce  the  number  in 
the  series  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  This  will  reduce  the  number  of  classes,- 
affording  more  time  for  instruction  to  pupils  and  less  perplexity  and  confusion  to 
the  teacher. 

"4th.  Eradicate  from  the  course  of  common  school  study  much  of  the  present 
rubbish  of  higher  algebra,  puzzling  arithmetical  conundrums,  superfluous  guess- 
ing at  words,  termed  parsing,  and  the  futile  memorizing  of  geographical  names. 
Much  of  the  time  of  our  youth  is  wasted  in  these  aimless  exercises.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  school  life  in  this  State  is  short, — from  the  fifth  to  the 
seventeenth  year.  The  average  length  of  the  school  year  is  but  twenty  weeks, 
thus  giving  the  cliild  really  but  five  whole  years  in  which  to  obtain  an  ordinary 
education.  Now  this  ordinary  education  ought  in  our  State  to  embrace  the  fol- 
lowing studies:  reading  with  spelling,  writing  with  drawing,  arithmetic  with 
mechanics,  geography  with  natural  philosophy,  physiology  or  the  laws  of  life  and 
health,  grammar  with  composition  and  United  States  His  ory.  Singing,  object- 
lessons,  and  calisthenics  should  be  interspersed  as  pastimes,  mental  and  physical 
diversions.  I  regard  the  foregoing  branches  as  essential  to  a  fairly  developed  in- 
dividual, as  demanded  by  the  times,  and  in  the  intelligent  exercise  of  the  privi- 
leges and  duties  of  common  citizenship.    It  will  be  apparent  at  once  that  our 
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yonth  hare  no  time  to  waste  in  frivolous  intellectual  exercises  or  puzzles,  but 
should  be  set  to  work  in  right  earnest  to  the  acquisition  of  that  which  is  neces- 
sary and  useful.  Especially  do  I  recommend  drawing  and  physiology.  There  is 
not  a  school  in  the  State  in  which  these  two  branches  could  not  be  pursued  with 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  by  proper  classification  without  the  least  detriment 
to  the  studies  now  pursued.  Any  teacher,  competent  to  enter  upon  school  work, 
can  fit  himself  or  herself  to  give  instruction  iu  these  branches  so  far  as  demand- 
ed in  the  common  school.  The  last  legislature,  by  act,  allowed  towns  to  appro- 
priate a  portion  of  their  school  money  to  instruction  in  drawing,  while  the  sen- 
ate, by  a  vote  of  twenty-five  to  two,  placed  physiology  on  the  list  of  common- 
school  studies.  The  measure  failed  in  the  house  by  a  small  minority.  For  rea- 
sons given  in  my  report  of  1870,  p.  211,  relying  on  the  strong  expression  of  the  leg- 
islature and  the  earnest  wish  of  educators,  I  recommend  and  prescribe  physiol- 
ogy as  one  of  the  common-school  studies.  This  I  do  by  virtue  of  power  conferred 
in  the  school  laws,  section  71,  item  6th,  which  reads  as  follows,  declaring  the  du- 
ties of  the  State  superintendent, '  to  prescribe  the  studies  that  shall  be  taught  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  State,  re.'<erving  to  town  committees  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe additional  studies.'  Superintending  school  committees  will  now  have  a 
double  authority  by  which  to  introduce  and  require  this  study  in  the  public 
schools.  Should  our  youth  now  fail  to  obtain  that  knowledge  of  their  own  phys- 
ical constitution  and  of  the  simple  laws  of  life  and  health  essential  to  a  proper 
appreciation  and  happy  exercise  of  their  best  faculties,  physical  and  intellectual, 
the  fault  must  be  placed  at  the  feet  of  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  our  chil- 
dren sacredly  in  their  charge,  namely,  our  town  committees  and  supervi-sors. 

"5th.  The  next  point  demanding  your  attention  is  the  matter  of  school  attend- 
ance. Truancy  and  absenteeism  are  the  two  great  channels  of  waste  in  our  pres- 
ent school  system.  Our  ;>eople  are  not  quite  prepared  to  issue  the  mandate  of 
compulsory  attendance,  say  of  all  able-bodied  youth  between  seven  and  fifteen, 
at  some  school  either  public  or  private  at  least  three  months  of  every  year,  bat 
they  are  fast  coming  to  that  conclusion.  The  community  that  draws  from  its 
pockets  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  educational  purposes,  erects  school- 
houses,  educates  teachers,  and  i)rovides  in  many  other  ways  to  render  the  next 
generation  worthy  and  intelligent  citizens,  cannot  allow  young  idlers  to  take  their 
early  formative  lessons  on  the  streets,  in  the  corner  groceries,  grog-shops,  and 
elsewhere,  to  the  detriment  of  society,  but  will  ere  long  wisely  and  bravely  lay 
its  hand  on  such  juvenile  delinquents  and  place  them  under  the  informing  and 
correcting  influences  of  the  school-room.  Scores  of  youth,  too,  who  are  now 
held  to  hard  ser\nce  by  parents — mostly  foreign— in  our  shops  and  mills,  will  be 
released  from  the  iron  grip  of  ignorance  and  avarice,  and  placed  in  position  to  be- 
come intelligent  citizens.  Meanwhile  it  is  one  of  our  highest  duties  to  employ  all 
the  rational  means  at  our  command  to  increase  the  average  attendance  at  the 
common  school.  First  provide  a  feast  of  good  things — good  school-rooms,  good 
teachers,  good  instruction  in  every  department,  useful  studies — then  urge  all  the 
youth  to  come  in  and  partake.  At  present  only  fifty  per  cent  of  the  youth  be- 
tween four  and  twenty-one  are  found  in  the  public  school-room.  Two  years  ago 
it  was  but  forty-two  per  cent.  Within  that  time  we  have  gained  eight  per  cent, 
which  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  pecuniary  gain  of  §88,000,  as  our  schools  cost  us 
about  eleven  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually.  "We  ought  to  reach  as  high  as 
seventy  or  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  census  number. 
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"  6th.  Especially  awaken  an  interest  among  parents  to  consider  and  discuss  the 
best  way  to  realize  the  largest  returns  from  money  and  efforts  expended  in  aid  of 
the  common  sohool,  the  necessity  of  better  school-houses,  the  abolition  of  the 
district  system,  better  methods  of  instruction,  teachers'  wages,  town  and  county 
iUvSpection,  State  supervision,  uniformity  of  text-books  in  town  and  State,  in- 
creased scnool  revenues,  town  high  schools,  Normal  schools,  compulsory  attend- 
ance, indeed  every  matter  pertaining  to  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  welfare 
of  our  State  community.  Error  and  prejudice  will  disappear  under  the  searching 
glance  of  discussion  and  investigation,  while  truth  and  right  action  will  take 
their  proper  position  of  influence.  Discuss,  agitate  mildly,  rationally,  conscien- 
tiously. The  people  must  and  will  know  where  they  are  going  to  land  before  they 
will  step  out  of  the  former  beaten  paths.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  have  or 
know  better  ways  to  show  the  path  most  clearly. 

"  Finally,  let  me  urge  you  to  active  cooperation  with  each  other  in  the  several 
towns  of  your  county  and  with  the  county  supervisors.  Twenty-four  States  now 
have  county  supervision  as  a  recognized  educational  agency — the  board  ranging 
from  five  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  members.  I  am  confident  that  no  single 
agency  in  Maine  for  years  has  exerted  so  powerful  an  influence  towards  quicken- 
ing and  strengthening  a  vigorous  educational  sentiment  as  that  of  county  super- 
vision, hardly  yet  entering  on  its  third  year  of  activity.  By  awakening  and  di- 
recting the  efforts  of  educators  in  each  county,  by  stimulating  and  instructing 
teachers  to  better  methods  and  classification  in  the  school-room,by  informing  the 
people  of  the  waste  in  school  time  and  school  money  and  the  remedies  therefor, 
at  least  ten  per  cent  has  thus  been  added  to  tlie  net  results  of  our  school  exi^en- 
diture,  and  that,  too,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  two 
years.  We  challenge  investigation  on  this  point.  Allow  me  further  to  ask  your 
aid  in  the  work  of  the  teachers'  institute,  both  town  and  county.  Urge  and  en- 
courage teachers  to  be  present  at  these  drill  exercises.  Invite  citizens  to  visit  and 
see  for  themselves,  especially  all  those  who,  standing  at  a  distance,  see  no  good 
in  these  things,  and  who  estimate  only  the  cost  and  do  not  consider  possible  and 
positive  benefits.  Fault-finding  and  grumbling  are  the  easy  conclusions  of 
thoughtlessness  and  jirejudice.  Calm  and  considerate  decisions  come  only  from 
careful  and  unbiased  investigation." 


EVERYBODY  READ. 

"We  commence  this  month  with  a  new  naailing  machine,  which  prints  the 
name  on  the  paper,  and  also  the  date  to  which  payment  is  made.  If  any  errors 
are  noticed,  please  notify  at  once  and  they  will  be  corrected.  No  Journal  is  dis- 
continued without  a  special  request  to  that  effect,  and  all  arrears  paid. 


Maine.— The  Alumni  of  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  and  Female  College  at 
Kent's  Hill,  celebrate  its  semi-centennial  June  8, 1871.  An  address  will  be  deliv- 
ered by  Rev.  Dr.  Cummings,  of  the  Wesleyan  University.  Poem  by  Rev.  Mark 
Traftou,  of  Boston.  Literary  exercises  in  the  morning;  dinner  and  speeches  in 
the  afternoon;  reunion  in  the  evening.  The  anniversary  and  commencement 
exercises  of  the  school  will  take  place  June  5th,  Gth,  and  7lh. 

Drawing  has  been  introduced  into  all  the  public  schools  of  Portland. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  SELF-EXAMtNATION. 

AKITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  prime  and  composite  numbers:  the  least  common  multiple,  and  the 
greatest  common  divisor. 

2    Divide  ^^"^-^^^^    by  9-14 

3.  Find  the  cost  of  constructing  2J-4i  of  3J-5i  of  4i-2J  of  21-20  of  a  rod  of  road, 
at  $400  per  mile. 

4.  Bought  at  87i  cents:  the  wastage  is  25  per  cent:  how  must  I  sell  to  gain  33i 
per  cent? 

5.  I  lent  Sfi.OOO  for  three  years  at  compound  interest,  10  per  cent  per  annum. 
In  what  time  shall  I  have  gained  equal  interest,  if  the  money  had  been  lent  at 
the  rate  of  8  11-40  per  cent,  simple  interest? 

6.  Sold  corn  at  4J  per  cent  commission;  invested  3-5  of  its  value  in  sugar  at  If 
per  cent  commission;  remitted  the  remainder  §138:  what  was  the  value  of  corn 
and  sugar? 

7.  A  house  is  40  by  60  feet;  the  roof  falls  15  feet  peri>«ndicular  in  the  40  feet: 
what  will  the  roof  of  tin  cost  at  31 J  cents  a  square  foot? 

8.  Find  the  cube  root  of  791  29-M  and  .44  4-9. 

9.  Before  the  land  was  sold  1-10  of  it  was  .secured  to  the  widow.  Tlie  creditors 
agree  to  set  apart  1-5  of  the  remainder  for  the  children.  What  wa.s  left,  equal  in 
value  to  90  per  cent  of  the  debts,  was  paid  to  the  creditors  in  projwrtion  to  their 
claims.  The  largest  creditor  claimed  $1,050,  being  |  of  the  whole  debts.  What 
was  the  estate? 

10.  Find  the  area  of  a  triangle  whose  hypothenuse  is  100  rods  and  its  ba.se  60 
rods? 

GSAMMAB. 

Analyze  the  sentence,  parse  the  underscored  words,  and  answer  the  questions. 

"The  coarsest  reed  that  trembles  in  the  marsh, 
J/  Heaven  select  it  for  Us  instrument, 
May  shed  celestial  music  on  the  breeze, 
As  clearly  as  the  pipe  whose  virgin  gold 
Befits  the  lip  of  Phoebus." 

Give  the  origin  of  the  term  "  case." 

Name  the  methods  of  expressing  gender. 

How  do  nouns  ending  in  O,  iireceded  by  a  consonant,  form  the  plural? 

Define  irregular  verbs. 

Parse  "  lovely  "  in  "  she  looks  lovely.^ 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  12  rivers  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States. 

2.  "  the  group  of  islands  near  Florida. 

3.  "  3  islands  in  this  group. 

4.  '*  4  bays  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

5.  "  a  group  of  islands  near  California. 

6.  "  the  straits  and  channels  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

7.  "  4  large  rivers  in  South  America. 
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8.  eKam  4  high  peaks  in  the  Andes. 

9.  "      6  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

10.  "  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  give  their  capitals. 

11.  "  the  straits  and  channels  near  the  British  Isles. 

12.  "  5  rivers  in  Euroi)e  flowing  southward. 

13.  "  3  rivers  in  Siberia  flowing  northward. 

14.  "  the  countries  of  Asia,  and  give  their  capitals. 

15.  "  4  groups  of  islands  on  the  east  coast  of  Asia. 
1(5.  "  4  large  rivers  in  Africa. 

17.  "      4  capes  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

18.  State  the  physical  characteristics  of  Africa. 

19.  "  "  "  of  South  America. 

20.  Why  is  it  colder  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains  than  in  the  valleys? 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE   OF  TEACHIKG. 

1.  What  is  true  education? 

2.  What  object  is  school-teaching  intended  to  subserve? 

3.  How  would  you  proceed  to  organize  a  school? 

4.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  number  and  nature  of  rules  for  the  school- 
room ? 

5.  What  is  your  method  of  preventing  tardiness  and  irregular  attendance  of 
the  pupils? 

6.  What  do  you  do  to  prevent  communications  in  school  hours? 

7.  How  would  you  proceed,  when  taking  charge  of  a  school  which  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  "  hard  school?" 

8.  What  fixed  principles  of  school  government  have  you  adopted? 

9.  How  far  ought  a  teacher  to  mingle  with  the  jiupils? 

10.  What  is  your  duty  as  it  regards  grammatical  errors  and  impropriety  of  man- 
ners, so  often  observed  among  the  youth? 

11.  What  care  should  the  teacher  exercise  over  the  amusements  of  pupils? 

12.  What  is  the  true  relation  of  teacher,  text-book,  and  class? 

13.  What  is  your  method  of  securing  the  attention  of  pupils? 

14.  What  is  the  best  method  of  conducting  a  recitation? 
lo.  What  do  you  urge  as  proper  incentives  to  study? 

1(5.  Wliat  is  tlie  teacher's  duty  in  regard  to  school  buildings  and  play-grounds? 

17.  What  special  preparation  do  you  make  in  order  to  make  your  teachings 
successful  ? 

18.  Do  you  attend  county  institutes?    Give  your  opinion  of  them. 

19.  What  motives  induce  you  to  engage  in  teaching,  and  how  long  do  you  in- 
tend to  pursue  tliat  occupation? 

20.  State  any  results  that  you  have  observed  to  flow  from  your  teaching,  which 
may  indicate  you  to  be  a  (("we  teacher. 


Judah  Sears,  of  South  Boston,  has  taken  the  contract  to  build  the  new  acad- 
emy at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  for  $38,000.  The  plans  provide  for  a  main  building  of  two 
stories,  with  wings. 

Ex-Gov.  Chamberlain  is  considering  an  invitation  to  the  presidency  of  the 
University  of  Vermont. 
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EDUCATION  AT  THE   SOUTH. 
At  this  time,  when  the  public  attention  is  so  largely  turned  to  the  state  of  edu- 
cation at  the  South,  in  consequence  of  the  discussions  on  Mr.  Hoar's  bill  in 
Congress  to  establi.sh  a  national  system  of  education,  the  following  table,  pre- 
pared at  the  census  ofBce,  will  well  repay  examination: 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

. 1860 .  . 1870 . 

States.                   Schools.    Teachers.    Pupils.  Schools.  Teachers.  Pupils. 

Florida «J7                 ?«            2,0.32           2.5.5  271  9,843 

Georgia 1752              1884           56,087            237  283  8,732 

Louisiana 713               836           31,813           178  459  25,892 

Mississippi 1116             1213           30,970             60  60  1,870 

North  Carolina 2994             2<)28         105,023          1460  1320  41,482 

Yirnnia 2212              22*57           48.192            268  339  12.373 

West  Virginia 15«kJ             1621           37,251          1864  209«?  78,063 

COLLEGES,  ACADEMIES,  AND  OTHEB  SCHOOLS. 

, 18(K) >     . 1870 > 

States.  Schools.    Teachers.    Pupils.    Schools.    Teachers.     Pupils. 

Florida 138  185  4,486  129  149  2.885» 

Georgia 274  5.56  14..377         145»8  1793  47,573 

Louisiana 167  5.32  12,804  783  1433  ^4.203 

Mississippi 182  480  8.830  1388  1527  38,280 

North  Carolina 450  7.55  14.709  831  1157  22,675 

Virginia 383  781  13,598         1714  2260  42,200 

West  Virginia 33  102  2,430  81  149  5,358 

With  regard  to  public  .schools,  the  table  discloses  the  startling  fact  that  only 
Florida  and  West  Virginia  show  a  gain  in  1870  over  the  state  of  things  in  1860. 
Georgia  had  nearly  seven  times  as  many  schools,  teachers,  and  scholars  ten  years 
ago  as  she  has  now!  On  the  other  hand,  the  schools  "other  than  public  schools" 
in  the  same  State  have  made  a  very  handsome  increase.  This  is  explained  by 
the  great  number  of  freedmen's  schools,  supported  in  various  ways,  which  have 
sprung  into  existence  since  the  war,  while  the  public  school  system  has  sufi'ered 
from  the  poverty  of  the  people  and  the  general  disorganization  of  society.  On 
the  whole,  the  exhibit  certainly  cannot  be  called  encouraging.  Such  a  sad  fall- 
ing oif  in  the  public  schools— never  at  a  high  standard— as  is  shown  in  the  States 
of  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississipjii,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  cannot  but  have 
a  deleterious  eftect  upon  the  rising  generation,  which  should  be  arrested  and 
remedied  as  soon  as  i)ossible. 


NEW  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 
New  York  State  has  lately  established  two  new  Normal  Schools,  one  at 
Buffalo  and  one  at  Genesee,  making  eight  Normal  Schools  in  that  State. 

Rhode  Island  is  to  have  a  State  Normal  School,  with  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  SIO.OOO  for  its  support.  Now  each  of  the  New  England,  and  nearly  all  the 
Northern  and  Western  States,  have  one  or  more  Normal  Schools. 

Missouri  has  opened  a  Normal  Department  in  the  State  University  at  Colum- 
bia, which  is  in  successful  operation.  Another  Normal  School  is  to  be  opened  in 
September  in  Sedalia.  The  city  of  St  Louis  has,  for  some  years,  maintained  a 
very  successful  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  the  teachers  of  the  city. 

California  has  organized  a  Normal  School  at  San  Jose. 

The  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  at  Hampton,  Va.,  has  been  constitnted 
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by  the  legislature  one  of  the  three  State  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  one-third  of 
the  Congressional  land  grant  allowed  Virginia,  granted  to  this  Institute.  There 
are  about  one  hnndred  colored  students  in  the  institution. 

Florida  has  a  new  Normal  School  at  Gainesville;  Georgia,  one  at  Atlanta; 
Illinois  organized  three  new  ones  in  1868;  Indiana,  three  in  1867;  Louisiana,  one 
in  1869;  Nebraska,  one  in  1867:  Pennsylvania,  one  in  1869,  one  in  1870,  making 
seven  in  all  in  that  State. 

West  Virginia  has  established  three  Normal  Schools,  and  the  one  at  Mar- 
shall has  graduated  irs  first  class. 


Some  Interest  Rules.— We  have  not  verified  all  of  these  methods,  but 
they  are  indorsed  by  one  of  our  exchanges,  and  are  doubtless  correct: 

For  finding  the  interest  on  any  principal  for  any  number  of  days.  The  an- 
swer in  each  case  being  in  cents,  separate  the  two  right-hand  figures  of  answer 
to  express  it  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Four  per  ceiit. — Multiply  the  principal  by  the  number  of  two  daj-s  to  run; 
separate  right-hand  figure  from  product,  and  divide  by  9. 

Five  'per  cent. — Multiply  by  number  of  days,  and  divide  by  72. 

Six  per  cent. — Multiply  by  number  of  days;  separate  right-hand  figure,  and 
divide  by  6. 

Eicjhtper  cent. — Multiply  by  number  of  days,  and  divide  by  43. 

Nine  per  cent. — Multiply  by  number  of  days;  separate  right-hand  figure,  and 
divide  by  4. 

Ten  per  cent. — Multiply  by  number  of  days,  and  divide  by  36. 

Twelve  per  cent. — Multiply  by  number  of  days;  separate  right-hand  figure, 
and  divide  by  3. 

Fifteen  per  cent. — Multiply  by  number  of  days,  and  divide  by  3. 

Fifteen  per  cent. — Multiply  by  number  of  days,  and  divide  by  24. 

Eighteen  per  cent. — Multiply  by  number  of  days;  separate  right-hand  figure, 
and  divide  by  2. 

Twenty  per  cent. — Multiply  by  number  of  days,  and  divide  by  18. 

Ticenty-four  per  cent. — Multiply  by  number  of  days,  and  divide  by  15. 


Delaware. — According  to  an  exchange,  the  following  is  true  of  this  State: 
The  State  of  Delaware  has: 

1.  No  State  Superintendent. 

2.  No  County  Superintendent. 

3.  No  State  Teachers'  Institute. 

4.  No  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

5.  No  State  or  County  appropriation  for  the  special  education  and  training  of 
teachers. 

6.  Taken  no  cognizance  of  two  respectable  and  well-attended  conventions  of 
her  citizens,  held  in  1867  and  1868,  who  recommended  to  her  legislature  for  enact- 
ment, the  draft  of  a  good  and  thorough  school  law. 

7.  Provided  no  school  law  adequate  for  having  public  school  in  every  school 
district  annually. 
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8.  Several  scliool|  districts  which  had  no  public  school  during  the  past  year. 

9.  Many  school  districts  that  have  been  one  or  more  whole  years  without  a 
public  school  during  the  past  five  consecutive  years. 

10.  Made  no  regular  and  adequate  report  of  the  condition  of  her  public  schools, 
to  her  people,  for  the  past  five  consecutive  years  and  longer. 

11.  Written  ofiScially  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  that 
"the  State  of  Delaware  is  unable  to  supply  reports  asked  for." 


Good  from  Texas.— The  Texas  legislature  has  just  adopted  a  common- 
school  system  for  that  State,  in  which  compulsory  eilucation  is  a  prominent  fea- 
ture. A  term  of  schooling,  not  less  than  four  months  in  each  year,  is  required  of 
"  all  the  scholastic  population."  The  school  directors  of  the  several  districts  may 
separate  the  blacks  and  whites,  if,  in  their  judgment,  "the  i)eace  and  success  of 
the  school,  and  the  good  of  the  whole  may  require,"  or  they  may  require  the  at- 
tendance of  blacks  and  whites  in  the  same  school. 

AsoTHEB  Labobeb  GojfE.— Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burrows,  for  many  years  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  and  editor  of  the  "  School  Journal" 
in  that  State,  and  more  recently  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, has  recently  deceased.    He  was  an  efficient  laborer  in  the  educational  field. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  not  the  least  remarkable  of  that  trio  of  sisters  of 
which  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Mrs.  Horace  Mann  were  the  other  members, 
is  consecrating  her  life  to  the  holy  work  of  introducing  kindergarten  instruction 
into  America. 

Wisconsin  has  about  295,000  children  in  its  schools,  values  its  school  property 
at  S3,8i0,052,  and  pays  its  male  teachers  an  average  salary  of  S41.77  per  month, 
and  its  female  teachers,  827.40. 

Joseph  Carew,  of  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.,  has  given  SIOOO  to  found  a 
scholarship  at  Amherst,  open  to  any  good  and  needy  scholar  who  uses  neither 
tobacco  nor  intoxicating  liquors. 

Truly  better  than  to  be  made  a  D.  D. — to  have  a  new  school-house  named  after 
you,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  a  South  Boston  clergyman,  Kev.  Joseph  H 
Clinch,  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Correction  and  Lunatic  Hospital. 

President  James  B.  Augell,  now  of  Burlington,  but  recently  called  to  Michigan 
University,  furnishes  to  the  Con-gregationalist  a  cautious  article  favoring  the  co- 
education of  the  sexes.  President  Angell  is  a  man  of  excellent  sense,  and  his 
judgment  will  have  influence. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Jenks,  of  Middleboro',  is  said  to  have  accepted  the  Professorship 
of  Natural  History  at  Brown  University. 

The  spring  term  at  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  Mass.,  commences  with  about  275 
students. 

Ex-Governor  Bullock  has  founded  a  second  scholarship  at  Amherst,  Mass., 
for  the  class  of  1836. 

Miss  E.  A.  Briggs  has  been  elected  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Scituate, 
Mass. 
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The  burning  of  the  Western  Female  Seminary  at  Oxford,  O.,  April  7th,  is  a 
great  calamity.  There  were  about  200  inmates,  and  those  in  the  third  story  bare- 
ly escajted  with  their  lives.  The  citizens  of  the  place  kindly  provided  clothing 
and  shelter  for  tliose  who  lost  their  all,  and  the  railroads  furnished  them  free 
passes  home.  It  is  said  that  nearly  one-half  the  students  were  the  daughters  of 
home  missionaries,  who  will  feel  the  loss  seriously.  The  entire  destruction  of 
property  amounts  to  $165,000.    The  building  was  insured  for  $75,000. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  congress  for  the  incorporation  of  a  free  univer- 
sity in  Washington  city,  with  the  name  of  the  National  University  of  Washing- 
ton. The  institution  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  regents,  five  of 
whom  are  to  be  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  be  appointed  by  the 
president.  The  donation  of  10,000  to  the  university  is  to  constitute  any  person  a 
life  regent.  The  bill  proposes  a  grant  of  one  million  acres  of  land  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  the  furnishing  of  apparatus,  etc. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  of  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  coun- 
try is  that  established  at  Lansing,  Micliigm.  Fully  sixty  per  cent  of  tlie  students, 
after  leaving  the  college,  go  into  horticulture,  agriculture,  or  some  kindred  indus- 
trial jiursu  it.    Tliis  is  a  great  contrast,  when  compared  with  literary  colleges. 

It  is  said  that  forty  students  in  Cornell  University  are  studying  Chinese. 

J.  Marshall  Hanker,  a  teacher  of  classics,  etc.,  in  Parsousfield  Seminary,  has 
received  an  appointment  as  instructor  in  the  Abbot  Family  School  at  Farming- 
ton. 

Progress.— New  Jersey  has  recently  placed  some  laws  upon  her  statute  book 
which  will  virtually  make  her  schools  free. 

Eev.  Dr.  Labaree,  formerly  president  of  Middlebury  College,  is  temporarily 
Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science  at  Dartmouth. 

The  new  house  for  the  Girl's  High  and  Normal  School,  Boston,  dedicated  last 
week  Wednesday,  cost  $250,000,  and  will  accommodate  1,225  pupils. 


BOOK     TABLE. 

Wonders  of  Engraving.    By  Georges  Dxiplessis.    New  York:  Chas.  Scribner 
&  Co.     Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co.  have  given  to  the  people  another  volume  of  their  Il- 
lustrated Library  of  Wonders.  The  origin  and  liistory  of  the  interesting  and 
wonderful  art  of  engraving  is  given  in  a  style  that  will  commend  the  book  to 
readers  both  young  and  old.    It  is  well  illustrated. 

The  Wonders  of  the  Heavens.    By  Camille  Flammarian. 

This  is  another  volume  of  the  same  seriesj  and,  as  its  title  would  indicate,  it 
is  a  volume  intensely  interesting.  Its  illustrations  number  more  than  forty.  For 
sale  in  Portland  by  Hoyt,  Fogg  &  Breed. 

Notes  on  the  Eplstle  to  the  Romans.    By  Albert  Barnes.    New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.     Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

Wo  are  glad  to  see  anotlier  volume  of  this  series  of  commentaries  from  the 

l)en  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Barnes.  His  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans 
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has  always  commanded  the  approTal  of  scholars  and  theologians.  This  volume 
is  characterized  by  the  same  neatness  and  freshness  of  appearance  which  have 
marked  the  volumes  which  have  preceded  it. 

Motherless;  or,  A  Paeisia??  Family.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Portljvnd :  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

This  story  is  translated  from  the  French  of  Madame  Guizot  de  Witt,  by  the 
author  of  "John  Halifax,  gentleman."  It  will  interest  girls  particularly.  The 
interest  of  the  story  is  well  sustained,  and  the  lessons  of  the  book  will  be 
salutary. 

A  Copious  ajso  Cbitical  E>-glish-Latik  Dictioxaky.  By  Wra.  Smith  and 
Theophilus  D,  Hall.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Portland:  Loring,  Short 
&  Harmon. 

The  Latin  student  will  find  this  book  a  help  indeed.    It  is  a  stout  volume  of 

more  than  seven  hundred  pages,  with  three  columns  upon  a  page,  andjin  point 

of  fullness  and  copiousness  of  citations,  is  suiwrior  to  anything  wliich  we  have 

met.    It  will  certainly  be  welcomed  and  appreciated  by  Latin  scholars;  and  the 

autb^s  and  publishers  will  receive  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

It  has  a  very  full  index  of  proper  names. 

SciEXCE  FOR  THE  YocxG.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

The  author  of  the  Hollo  Books,  etc.,  etc.,  so  popular  with  the  young,  proposes 

to  prepare  a  series  for  youth,  in  which  the  fandamental  principles  of  science  are 

to  be  explained  and  illu.strated  in  conversations,  exi>eriments,  and  narratives. 

The  first  volume,  now  before  us,  treats  of  Heat,  and  is  very  fully  and  handsomely 

illustrated.    It  is  a  delightful  volume,  and  will  charm  all  readers,  young  and  old. 

Diary  of  the  Besieged  Resident  ik  Paris.  By  H.  Labouchere,  M.  P. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  author  of  this  volume  wrote  a  series  of  letters  from  Paris  to  the  London 

Daily  Xews,  without  any  expectation,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  preface,  of  their 

publication  in  any  other  form.    But  they  make  a  very  racy  book,  nevertheless. 

Himself  imprisoned  in  Paris  by  the  German  armies  which  were  encamped  about 

the  city,  he  had  a  good  opportunity  to  witness  the  life  of  the  besieged.    He  has 

given  a  good  picture  of  what  he  saw. 

Method  of  Classical  Study.  By  Samuel  H,  Taylor.  Boston:  Thompson, 
Bigelow  &  Brown. 

This  work,  by  the  late  principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover,  has  been 
before  the  public  several  years,  and  is  well  known  by  teachers  to  be  a  most  ex- 
cellent guide  in  classical  instruction.    Every  teacher  should  have  it. 

Good  axd  Cheap.— The  "Home  Jourxal,"  of  New  York,  says  of  the  new 
and  popular  Magazine,  "  Sports  and  Games  ":  "Its  scope  comprises  the  whole 
range  of  juvenile  amusements;  and  the  price  is  but  twenty-five  cents  a  year, 
which  is  certainly  an  immense  deal  of  entertainment  for  a  very  little  money." 
ADAMS  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  will  send  this  charming  periodical  a  whole 
year  for  25  cents.    Each  number  contains  48  pages. 

The  National  Sunday-school  Teacher  for  May  has  a  well-written  ar- 
ticle on  "  Review  Exercises  in  the  Sunday-school,"  by  Eev.  H.  C.  Trumbull.  An 
illustrated  article  on  "  Bethany  Jlission  Sunday-school,  Brooklyn."  "  The  Teach- 
ers' Yantage-ground,"  by  Eev.  J.  K.  McLean.    "  A  Sabbath-school  Lesson,"  by 
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Prof.  Edward  Olney.  The  Concert  Exercise,  "Christ  the  Foundation-stone,"  by 
Dr.  Staples.  We  welcome  Prof.  Palmer  to  his  place  again  as  Miisical  Editor,  and 
find  in  this  number  two  of  his  beautiful  songs,  both  on  the  lessons  of  the  month. 
Every  one  interested  in  Sunday-schools  will  find  this  work  a  very  valuable  aid. 
Adams,  Blackmer  &  Lyon,  Publishers,  Chicago,  111.  $1.50  per  year.  They  also 
publish  The  Sunday-school  Scholar,  50  cents  a  year,  and  the  Little  Folks, 
30  cents  a  year. 

Harper  for  May  has  several  finely  illustrated  articles,  such  as  The  Westover 
Estate;  The  Monarch  of  Mountains;  Along  the  Florida  Reef:  Punch  and  Judy; 
the  American  Baron;  Frederick  tlie  Great,  etc. 

SCRIBNER  for  this  month  has  an  excellent  article,  illustrated,  on  the  Wonders 
of  the  Yellowstone.  Also  excellent  papers  on  Charlotte- Bront<5;  the  Moabite 
Stone;  Our  Labor  System  and  the  Chinese. 

The  Monarch  of  Mincing  Lane  is  a  novel  by  "William  Black,  and  forms 
No.  359  of  Harper's  Library  of  Select  Novels.  It  appears  to  be  a  verjfgood 
story. 

The  Eclectic  for  May  has  a  fine  portrait  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  and 
among  its  best  papers  are,  The  Natural  Theology  of  the  Future;  United  States  of 
Europe;  Ocean  Currents;  Studies  of  Street  Life  in  Loudon. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  for  this  month  is  a  superior  number.  It  has 
articles  on  Edward  Harris,  the  Rhode  Island  Manufacturer;  Chas.  Sumner;  the 
Mammoth  Cave ;  the  Utah  Gentiles ;  A  Free  Pulpit. 

Lippincott's  Monthly  appears  with  a  very  readable  article  entitled.  Job  and 
the  Bug.  Berne  in  Winter;  Wild  Ireland,  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  America 
are  good  papers. 

The  Tripod  is  the  name  of  a  well-conducted  monthly  by  the  students  of  the 
North-western  University  at  Evanston,  111. 

The  Herald  of  Health  contains  a  very  interesting  letter  by  Wm.  Cullen 
Bryant,  the  poet,  on  his  mode  of  life. 

Wood's  Household  Magazine  for  May  makes  its  appearance  in  a  new 
and  attractive  dress.    Published  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  at  one  dollar  per  year. 

Littell's  Living  Age  has  been  unusually  interesting  during  the  month  of 
April.    It  seems  to  increase  in  merit  every  week. 

Fenton's  Quest  is  the  title  of  No.  358  of  Harper's  Library  of  Select  Novels,  a 
very  readable  illustrated  story  by  M.  E.  Braddon. 

Once  a  Week,  New  York,  has  a  good  variety  of  reading,  fashion-plates,  and 
illustrations. 

Dora's  Dream  is  one  of  the  many  pretty  pictures  and  stories  in  the  Nursery 
for  this  month. 

Work  and  Play,  Milton  Bradly  &  Co.,  Sjiringfield,  Mass.,  maintains  its  rep- 
utation for  interesting  matter  for  the  young  folks. 
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We  have  received  proceedings  of  the  California  State  Teachers' Institute ;  Cat- 
alogue of  Little  Blue  School  at  Fannington,  and  the  Report  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee and  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Salem,  Mass. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  National  Convention  at  Cleveland,  last  sammer,  are 
soon  to  be  published.  To  persons  not  members  the  price  will  be  §1.00.  Address 
S.  H.  White,  Peoria,  El. 

J.  E.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  publishing  in  Eveky  Satcbdat,  Charles 
Eeade's  new  story, "  A  t«rrible  Temptation." 

The  Second  and  Third  Annual  Reports  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Acad- 
emy of  Science  are  at  hand,  in  a  well-printed  i)amphlet. 

The  American  Natttraust  for  April  contains  articles  on  the  Spring  Flow- 
ers of  Colorado;  Prairie  Fires;  Londpn  Fog,  etc. 

Oliveb  Optic's  Magaztse  for  this  month  has  its  usual  varied  feast  of  good 
things  for  its  readers,  which  is  saying  much  in  its  praise. 


Its  xo  use,  the  poisonous  hair  preparations  have  had  their  day  and  done 
their  mischief  Now  comes  along  NATURE'S  HAIR  RESTORATIVE,  a  per- 
fectly clear  article,  which  restores  gray  hair,  and  keeps  the  head  in  a  healthy 

condition.    See  advertisement. 


The  Boston  Training  School 


TEJLOia:Ei?;S 


—OP  THE— 


Dio  Lewis  System  of  New  Gymnastics, 

will  hold  its  next  Kssion  in  Boston, 
FROiM    JULY    12,    TILL    SEI?T.    1. 

For  circular  and  particulars,  address 

F.  G,  WELCH,  Yale  College,  New  Haven  Conn., 
Or,  DIO  LEWIS,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Teachers  wanting  situations,  and  those  in  want  of  teachers,  can  have  notices  lil^e  those  be- 
low published  three  months  or  more,//-ee,  by  addressing  eitlier  of  the  undersigned  committee, 
stating  definitely  their  wants,  &c.,  and,  if  an  answer  is  expected,  inclosing  a  stamp. 

A.  h,.  Chase,  Cliairman,  Portland;  C.  C.  Kounus,  Farmington;  J.  S.  Barrkll,  Lewiston; 
W.  H.  Lambert,  Augusta;  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Castine. 

TEACHERS    WAIVTIIVO    SITUATIONS. 

LADIES. 

No.  1.  Educated  at  Farmington  Normal  School.  Has  taught  two  years  in  an  Intermediate 
School.  Best  of  references.  Desires  an  Intermediate  School,  with  pay  of  at  least  Sll  per 
week. 

No.  2.  Has  had  ten  years  of  successful  experience  in  I'ublio  Schools  East  and  West.  De- 
sires a  situation  in  a  graded  school.     Would  take  a  mixed  school. 

No.  3.  Graduate  at  Farmington  Normal  School.  Desires  situation  as  assistant  in  an  Acad- 
emy or  Seminary,  where  some  time  may  be  found  for  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  higher 
Mathematics. 

No.  4.  Graduate  of  New  Hampton  Institute.  Has  had  ten  years'  experience.  Desires  a 
permanent  position  in  Seminary,  Academy,  or  Boarding  School.  Can  teach  Latin,  Greek, 
and  JSIodern  Languages,  and  also  Drawing.  Desires  no  remuneration  unless  giving  satisfac- 
tion.   Best  of  references. 

gentleme:n. 

No.  2.  Can  teach  Modern  and  Ancient  Languages,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Sciences.  Has 
had  experience  as  Principal  of  an  Academy.  Desires  a  situation  in  an  Academy  or  High 
School.    Prefers  West  or  South. 

No.  3.  Is  open  to  an  engagement  after  April  1.  Would  prefer  a  Grammar  School,  with  an 
opportunity  to  teach  Vocal  Music  and  Latin. 

No.  4.  Graduate  of  Bowdoin.  One  year's  expeiience.  Can  bring  good  references.  De- 
sires High  Scliool. 


CLUBBING    WITH    MAGAZINES. 

We  will  supply  either  of  the  following  Periodicals  or  Books  and  the  Journal  of  Education 
one  year,  fur  payment  strictly  in  advance  one  year,  for  the  sums  named,  the  figures  in  paren- 
thesis being  the  regular  price  of  each : 

$I0.50.     Webster's  Illustrated  Unabridged  Dictionary  (S 12. 00). 
$S.50.    Littell's  Living  Age  (^8.00).    Lijipbicott' s  Proiiouncing  Dictionary  of  the  World , 

bound  in  Slice])  {SIO.OO). 
i^G.OO.     Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary  (HG.OO). 
S-3.50.     Tke  Nation  (.H 5. 00),  Eoeri)  Saturday  {S5.00). 
$.S.O».     Eclectic  Magazine  [S5.06). 
$4.83.     The  Appletans'  Journal (S4. 00). 
$4.r3.    Atlantic  Monthly  {.■^4.00), Harpers'  New  Monthly  (H4.00),  Harpers'  Weekly  (84.00). 

Ladies'  Bazaar  14.00),  or  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Neiospaper  {4.00). 
$4.50.     The  American  Naturalist  (S4.00). 
$4.00.      Godey's  Lady's  Book  ($3.00),    The   Scientific   American  (S3.00),  or  New    York 

Independent  {.S3.00),and  large  and  fine  portraits  of  Grant  &  Colfax,  which  are 

sold  at  the  stores  for  $4.00. 
$3.30.    Phrenological  .Journal   and   Packard's    Monthly   (.33.00),    Demorest's   Monthly 

Magazine  (S3.00),  Ladies'   P'riend   (S2.50),    The    Advance  (S2.50),  or   The 

Christian  Union  (S2. 50)  edited  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  also  Marshall's 

fine  engravinf!  of  Washington. 

t3.33.     Oliver  Optic's  tia'gasine  (H2.o0)  weekly  or  monthly. 
3.00.     Our  Young  Folks  ($2.00),  Petersons  Ladies'  Magazine  (S2.00),  Riverside  Echo 
($1.50),    Portland  Transcript  ($2.00).    Hall's  Journal  of  Health  ($2. 00). 
9'i.HO.    Arthur's  Home  Magazine  ( $2.00).  Good  Health  ($2.00).  or  Herald  of  Health  ($2.00). 
^'-2.50.     TJie  Manufacturer  and  Builder  ($1.50),  National  Sabbath  .School  Teacher  ($1.50), 

Demorest's  Young  America  ($1.50),  or  The  Nursery  ($1.50). 
$3 .40.    Arthur's  Children's  Hour  ($1 .50). 
83.35.     The  Little  Corporal  ($1.00). 

$3.00.     Wood's  Household  Magazine  ($1.00),  or  r/te  Little  Chief. 
HI.S5.     The  Young  People's  Helper  (.50). 
$  1.80.     The  School  Festival  (.50). 

flic  Best   t'aiith's  Faprr,  for  the  S*rici',  in  the  Coiiiitrtf ,' 

THK  YOUIff  G  PEIOPLiK^S  HSInPSR, 

An  Illuftrafrd  .Monthly  Paper  for  Anwrioan  Boys  and  Girls,  contains  16  three-column  pages,  filled 
with  Stories,  Sketches,' Poetry,  Dialogues,  Music,  Prize  (^tuestions.  Puzzles,  etc.,  etc.  I'ure,  fresh, 
original,  lively,  vigorous,  instructive,  and  entertaining.  Eight  years  established.  The  best  pni>er 
parents  can  give  their  children.  Widely  circulated  and  highly  commended.  Only  50  cents  a  year. 
C^^Teaciiki;«s  may  eitra  haudxome  pr,:miums  hij  canva^.siiig  their  schools  for  the  Hkli'ER.  Sample 
copies,  and  a  list  of  more  than  250  pue.miu.ms,  sent  free  to  ail  who  will  try  to  get  up  club.^. 

Address,  Z.  VOl'li  VOSJi,  I'ublisJu-r,  Itocklaud,  Maine. 
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THE  ADORNMENT  OF  tSe  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

In  many  of  the  rural  districts  all  over  the  State  are  to  be  found  old, 
dilapidated  school-buildings,  located  in  some  barren,  desolate  place, 
without  one  single  in\*iting  feature  within,  or  upon  the  premises. 
In  fact,  so  dismal  is  the  whole  place,  that  the  passer-by  shudders 
instinctively,  save  when  the  place  is  enlivened  by  the  presence  of 
groups  of  merry  children.  One  cannot  help  contrasting  these  unsight- 
ly, uncomfortable,  ill-contrived  buildings  with  the  spacious  and  well- 
arranged  stables  in  their  immediate  vicinity;  and  he  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  owners  of  many  of  those  fine  buildings  esteem  their 
horses  more  highly  than  they  do  their  own  children ;  and  still  more 
is  he  impressed  with  this,  when  he  observes  that  the  majority  of 
parents  look  after  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  their  horses  in 
the  stable  daily,  while  they  are  never  known  to  go  into  the  old, 
tumble-down  school-house,  to  look  afler  the  comfort  and  improvement 
of  their  children.  That  these  things  are  so  is  a  lamentable  fact,  and 
only  the  most  persistent  and  long-continued  efforts  can  change  them. 

How  often  has  a  teacher  engaged  to  teach  a  school  where  she 
knows  nothing  of  the  circumstances,  save  that  it  is  said  to  be  a  small 
easy  school,  and  that  she  will  have  a  nice  time ;  but  upon  arrival  at 
the  place  of  her  future  labors,  she  sees  only  one  of  those  antediluvian 
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school-houses,  built  like  a  box,  so  many  feet  square  and  so  many  feet 
deep ;  the  seats  narrow  and  high,  the  backs  at  right  angles  with  them ; 
the  architecture  of  the  teacher's  desk  descended  from  the  dark  ages ; 
glass  broken  out,  the  stove  on  three  legs  and  a  brick,  the  pipe  tum- 
bled down,  or  suspended  in  a  line  imitative  of  the  course  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  the  pupils'  desks  unpainted  and  unadorned,  save  by 
the  rude  carvings  of  its  occupants  since  the  time  of  our  grandfathers. 

If  it  be  upon  the  sea-shore,  ships  and  all  sorts  of  marine  craft 
predominate ;  but  if  in  an  inland  town,  every  shape  of  beast  and 
bird  and  reptile  indigenous  to  the  region  is  there  represented. 

Now  I  would  urge  the  teacher  to  rise  above  such  circumstances, 
and  so  change  the  condition  of  affairs,  as  to  render  tiera  more 
agreeable.  Do  not  be  dragged  down  to  a  level  with  the  surroundings, 
but  so  improve  them  as  to  create  in  the  hearts  of  your  pupils  a  love 
for  the  beautiful,  as  well  as  order  and  taste.  Straighten  the  course  of 
the  Mississippi  flowing  through  the  stove-pipe;  and,  if  it  be  in  sum- 
mer, trim  the  room  with  evergreens  and  flowers.  Let  all  the  pupils 
have  something  to  do  in  this  work,  so  that  each  one  may  feel  an 
individual  interest  in  it,  and  if  any  willful  boy  shall  persist  in  doing 
any  damage  to  the  ornamentation  of  the  room,  the  whole  school  will 
do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  it,  far  more  than  if  they  had  no  part 
or  lot  in  the  matter.  Trim  the  unsightly  walls  with  wreaths  and 
festoons.  Perhaps  you  may  sometimes  violate  good  taste  in  this,  but 
it  will  be  a  good  lesson  for  you.  Consult  with  your  pupils  about  the 
arrangement  of  the  wreaths  and  flowers,  with  a  view  to  the  effect 
produced.  You  will  find  that  they  will  frequently  be  at  fault  in  the 
arrangement  of  flowers  in  respect  to  colors ;  and,  if  you  see  the  error, 
and  understand  it,  explain  to  them  the  law  of  complimentary  colors, 
illustrating  it  by  arranging  the  flowers  properly  and  the  reverse,  and 
letting  them  observe  the  effect,  adding,  in  this  connection,  the  effect 
produced  in  dress  by  the  observation  of  this  same  law.  You  will 
thus  teach  what  will  be  of  practical  value  to  them  of  far  more  value 
than  alligation  or  circulating  decimals,  and  even  the  youngest  child 
in  school  can  comprehend  these  practical  lessons. 

You  can  carry  the  adorning  of  the  school-room  still  furtlier ;  you 
can  ask  the  scholars  to  bring  in  pictures,  cuts  from  the  illustrated 
papers,  or  whatever  they  may  have  to  spare  from  their  homes ;  and 
there  will  be  brought  in  the  greatest  profusion  of  pictures  of  every 
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shade  and  character,  from  the  "  Crucifixion  of  Christ,"  to  the  pugilis- 
tic contest  between  Heenan  and  Sayere;  and  these  pictures  will 
represent  the  characteristics  of  the  donors  to  a  great  extent.  And 
here  a  moral  lesson  may  be  taught.  When  the  picture  of  the 
"  Crucifixion  "  is  fastened  to  the  wall,  in  some  bare  place  between  the 
festoons  of  evergreens  and  flowers,  then  the  picture  of  Heenan  and 
Sayers,  or  some  similar  one,  may  be  placed  by  its  side,  and  the  school 
questioned  whether  that  is  the  best  place  for  it.  Without  doubt, 
some  will  cry  out  against  it,  and  say,  "  Christ  never  used  to  fight,  put 
it  up  in  the  farther  part  of  the  room ; "  but  when  it  is  held  up  by  the 
side  ^f  some  pretty  picture  put  there  before,  there  will  be  an  outcry 
against  that,  and  some  will  say,  "  Do  not  put  it  up  at  all ;  we  don't 
want  any  fighting  pictures  here ; "  and  the  boy  who  brought  it  will 
have  received  a  hint  which  will  sink  into  his  heart,  and  it  may 
be,  change  his  whole  life.  He  will,  perhaps,  lose  his  relish  for  such 
pictures,  when  a  direct  remark  from  the  teacher  might  have  failed  in 
this. 

If  there  are  large  boys  in  school,  who  appear  disposed  to  make 
trouble,  they  must  certainly  be  drawn  into  this  work.  They  must  be 
the  leaders  in  this  as  they  have  been  in  mischief  heretofore.  They 
must  be  employed  at  first  to  set  the  stove  up  square,  and  straighten 
the  pipe ;  for  the  teacher  cannot  do  this  ^  course.  They  must  bring 
the  evergreens,  and,  after  the  trimming  is  prepared,  they  must  aid  in 
putting  it  up ;  and  express  their  opinion  on  all  matters  of  taste  as 
the  rest,  no  distinction  being  made  or  felt ;  but  the  teacher  must  be 
careful  to  be  the  controlling  mind,  else  the  object  to  be  obtained  will 
be  lost. 

Besides  this  work  inside  of  the  house,  much  may  be  done  outside. 
It  may  be  that  the  play-grounds  have  never  been  set  oflT  from  the 
adjoining  land  still  less  fenced ;  and  if  the  teacher  sees  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  begin  the  work  with  the  parents,  she  can  speak  of  it  inci- 
dentally to  the  pupils ;  she  can  call  their  attention  to  the  improvement 
made  inside  the  building,  and  when  the  work  is  carried  as  far  as  we 
have  noted  above,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  pupil  who  will  not  appre- 
ciate it  to  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  and  all  will  be  ready  to  hear  any 
suggestion  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  surroundings,  and 
ready  to  undertake  anything  within  their  ability ;  and  if  there  are 
any  improvements  which  the  district  might  and  ought  to  make,  when 
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the  children  understand  it,  there  will  go  to  every  parent  who  sends  a 
child  such  an  appeal  and  continued  repetition  of  it,  as  even  the 
"  unjust  judge  "  could  not  withstand. 

No  doubt,  during  all  this  time,  the  story  will  be  current,  that  the 
school-teacher  is  stuffing  the  childrens'  heads  with  pictures  and  flowers 
and  spruce  bushes,  and  many  will  ask  her  what  she  is  doing  with  all  those 
things  over  to  the  school -house,  and  she  can  give  them  a  pressing 
invitation  to  "  Come  and  see."  Doubtless  some  of  the  more  inquisi- 
tive ones  will  accept  the  invitation,  and  go  in  to  see  what  is  being 
done,  and  their  report  will  be  that  "  the  school-house  is  all  trimmed 
with  flowers  and  evergreens,  and  the  old  stove  and  stove-pip«  are 
covered  over  so  that  you  can  hardly  see  them, — to  be  sure  they  never 
did  look  very  well,  but  now  you  cannot  see  how  they  do  look ;  and 
the  teacher  has  really  had  plank  brought  in,  and  blocked  up  so  the 
small  scholars  can  rest  their  feet  on  them  (those  front  seats  always 
were  too  high  for  the  small  scholars  to  reach  the  floor  with  their  feet), 
it  is  a  wonder  no  one  ever  thought  of  fixing  them  so  before.  And 
then  they  all  seem  to  like  her  so  well ;  and  those  boys  who  always 
gave  her  so  much  trouble,  seem  to  be  much  interested  in  their  studies, 
and  will  do  anything  for  their  teacher."  No  doubt  there  will  be 
some  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  few ;  but  let  the  teacher  push  persist- 
ently on,  and  if  the  childreir  are  interested,  they  will  win  the  parents. 
You  will  thus  have  made  the  old  school-house,  which  was,  no  doubt, 
as  uninteresting  and  odious  to  your  pupils,  as  it  was  to  you,  a  scene 
of  great  interest ;  and  you  will  scarcely  be  troubled  with  truancy  or 
tardiness,  while  you  keep  up  an  interest  in  these  matters. 

One  word  of  caution.  Make  teaching  the  primary  object,  and  the 
work  of  adorning  the  school-room  the  secondary ;  and,  if  you  succeed 
(as  you  surely  will,  if  you  enter  into  it  heartily),  the  feeling  will  pre- 
vail in  the  district,  that  your  services  must  be  secured  for  another 
term,  even  if  they  have  to  pay  you  higher  wages.  c.  h.  f. 


A  SCHOOLMASTER  tells  the  following  anecdote :  I  was  once  teach- 
ing in  a  quiet  country  village.  The  second  morning  of  the  session  I 
had  time  to  survey  my  surroundings,  and  among  the  scanty  furniture 
I  espied  a  three-legged  stool.  "Is  this  the  dunce-block?"  I  asked  a 
little  girl  of  five.  "  I  guess  so,"  she  archly  replied,  "  the  teacher  al- 
ways sits  on  it." 
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MENTAL  CULTURE  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL. 
Mental  culture  is  regarded  by  many  teachers  as  simply  stuffing 
the  memory  with  facts.  The  recitations  in  a  school-room  visited  a 
few  months  since,  plainly  illustrate  this  statement.  A  reading  class 
was  on  the  floor  when  we  entered.  The  first  scholar  went  through 
with  her  verse  in  a  sing-song  tone  without  thinking  of  what  she  was 
reading.  The  second  mispronounced  several  words  and  was  not 
corrected.  A  third  was  obliged  to  receive  assistance  in  uttering  some 
quite  easy  words.  Not  one  in  the  class  displayed  any  appreciation  of 
the  ideas  or  emotions  expressed.  The  teacher  felt  no  more  than  her 
scholars.  No  change  of  expression  was  apparent  upon  her  face  as 
the  readers  passed  from  one  article  to  another.  The  second  and  third 
classes  struggled  through  a  similar  routine  of  reading  two  or  three 
times  around,  and  then  were  dismissed.  A  class  in  grammar  was 
called.  The  questions  of  the  book  were  asked  by  the  teacher,  and 
promptly  answered  by  the  scholars.  Not  an  independent  query  was 
suggested  to  know  whether  the  principles  were  understood,  or  could 
be  applied.  The  geography  class  gave  nearly  every  answer  correctly, 
but  all  was  as  mechanical  as  the  movements  of  a  machine.  The 
advanced  class  in  spelling  was  given  over  to  us  to  hear.  The  letters 
in  such  words  as  speculation,  qualification^  and  classification coxA^he 
put  together,  but  the  meanings  of  any  of  these  were  not  compre- 
hended. It  was  evidently  a  digression  from  the  regular  course  to  ask 
a  definition.  The  whole  idea  that  this  teacher  has  of  mental  devel- 
opment, was  crowding  the  memory  with  forms  and  facts.  In  the 
exercises  of  the  afternoon  there  was  nothing  that  would  lead  to 
independent  thought  on  the  part  of  any  scholar.  Such  a  course  gives 
a  child  the  impression  that  it  knows  all  about  a  study  when  a  few 
rules  or  pages  of  a  book  are  learned,  and  really  dwarfs  the  mind. 
Many  of  our  text-books  encourage  the  same  process  of  forcing  the 
memorj'  into  an  exotic  growth,  while  the  power  for  thought  is  not 
increased.  Such  attempts  at  development  are  contrary  to  nature. 
A  child  has  a  natural  curiosity,  not  simply  to  know  facts,  but  also 
reasons.  The  most  critical  time  of  a  child's  development,  it  is  true, 
is  before  the  mind  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  school-teacher. 
From  three  to  seven  there  is  a  constant  asking  of  questions,  not  from 
a  mere  habit,  but  with  a  desire  to  know.  -  Then  a  true  and  noble 
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curiosity  and  taste  for  original  thought  and  investigation  might  be 
formed.  A  boy  of  four  years,  on  hearing  others  talk  about  the  earth- 
quake of  last  autumn,  wishes  to  know  what  made  the  earthquake, 
and  would  not  be  satisfied  until  a  theory  was  explained  to  him.  The 
older  persons  of  the  company  were  content  to  consider  the  i^henom- 
ena  without  the  causes.  Now  a  similar  and  natural  curiosity  is  in  the 
mind  of  every  child,  but  is  too  often  dwarfed  by  the  parents  in 
refusing  to  answer,  or  even  forbidding  the  child  to  ask  so  many 
questions.  But  much  may  be  done  by  the  teacher  to  awaken  and 
improve  this  curiosity,  and  which  may  be  the  highest  incentive  to  a 
thorough  understanding  of  every  study  undertaken.  This,  of  course, 
presupposes  such  a  taste  and  curiosity  in  the  teacher.  If  the  teacher 
manifest  his  desire  for  original  research,  the  pupils  will  soon  possess 
similar  desires.  This  principle,  all  who  have  any  experience  in  teach- 
ing, will  admit.  An  enthusiastic  teacher  will  have  an  enthusiastic 
school.  A  dull  style  of  questioning  will  cause  a  dull  style  of  answer- 
ing. Poor  lessons  may  often  be  attributed  to  the  teacher's  method 
of  conducting  the  recitation ;  and  a  series  of  poor  lessons  from  the 
whole  class  should  lead  the  teacher  to  examine  himself  for  the  cause. 
Why  and  wherefore  should  be  constantly  repeated  both  in  regard 
to  the  lessons  of  the  school-room,  and  everything  that  comes  before 
the  notice  of  the  child.  This  will  lead  to  close  observation,  increased 
power  of  application,  concentrated  thought,  and  a  true  and  full 
development  of  the  mind.  Even  the  memory  will  be  more  rapidly 
and  fully  improved  by  such  a  method ;  for  what  a  person  is  interested 
in  and  understands,  he  can  more  readily  recall  by  the  power  of  asso- 
ciation. An  interest  in  the  study  of  nature  was  once  awakened  in  a 
school  by  the  writer.  The  play-ground  and  sides  of  the  streets  were 
carefully  searched  for  beautiful  and  curious  specimens  of  stone ;  the 
bushes  gave  frequent  supplies  of  insects,  and  even  a  small  snake  was 
bottled.  All  these  wei-e  brought  to  the  teacher  and  names  required' 
As  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a  course,  a  small  cabinet  of  insects 
and  minerals  would  be  produced.  Observation,  once  directed  in  this 
way,  awakened  a  new  interest  in  all  the  studies  pursued  by  the 
scholars.  It  is  true  that  some  opposition  might  be  raised  to  such  a 
course  by  some  misguided  parents  on  the  ground  of  taking  too  much 
time,  but  this  could  soon  be  overcome.  The  names  of  the  insects 
and  birds  of  a  community  would  be  learned.    The  hatching  of  a  single 
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Cecropia  Moth  in  the  school-room,  would  send  each  child  home  with 
a  marvelons  tale  to  interest  the  parents.  The  bushes  at  home  and  on 
the  way  to  school  would  be  searched  for  other  cocoons.  Thought 
would  be  awakened  in  the  minds  of  older  persons.  Soon  a  summer 
school-room  would  be  a  cabinet  of  curiosities,  and  if  the  collection 
continued  several  years,  it  might  become  the  pride  of  the  district. 
The  mind  is  cultivated  to  a  close  observation ;  a  reason  is  sought  for 
every  strange  phenomena ;  in  brief,  the  scholar  becomes  interested 
and  thinks  for  himself  When  thought  is  awakened  on  one  subject, 
the  child  will  be  a  better  student  on  every  subject  undertaken. 

In  every  study  pursued  in  the  school-room  there  should  be  origin- 
al research.  This  would  give  real  pleasure.  The  mind  delights  in 
new  discoveries.  If  a  child  can  make  such  for  itself,  the  pleasure  is 
tenfold.  Xo  department  offers  more  inducements  or  pleasure  than 
the  study  of  the  English  language.  Trench,  Marsh,  and  others,  have 
shown  us  that  much  historj-  may  be  contained  in  a  single  word. 
The  study  is  not  beneath  the  wisest  minds,  nor  is  it,  in  some  of  its 
phases,  above  the  comprehension  of  the  school-boy.  The  question 
might  be  put  concerning  the  meaning  of  many  words,  and  the  changes 
in  their  significations  be  traced  through  different  periods.  Webster 
and  the  spelling-book  become  no  dry  vocabularies,  or  columns  of 
letters  without  beauty,  but  storehouses  of  pleasant  thought. 

By  this  method  geography  would  not  be  memorizing  pages  of 
names  and  attaching  them  to  certain  sheets  of  water  and  points  of 
land,  but  investigating  the  system  of  the  world's  development,  the 
influence  of  the  climate,  mountains,  and  the  wind ;  there  would  be 
history  and  philosophy  connected  with  places ;  nations  would  move 
in  systems ;  and  the  world  be  the  grand  object  lesson  to  unfold  the 
Creator.  Then  this  study  would  seem  worthy  the  attention  of  riper 
years,  and  the  young  man,  on  leaving  school,  would  feel  that  he  has 
only  begun  his  life-work.  "  Geography,"  says  Guyot,  "  ought  to  be 
something  different  from  a  mere  description.  It  should  not  only 
describe,  it  should  compare,  it  should  inteq>ret,  it  should  rise  to  the 
how  and  the  xcherefore  of  the  phenomena  which  it  describes.  It  is 
not  enough  for  it  coldly  to  anatomize  the  globe,  by  merely  taking 
cognizance  of  the  arrangement  of  the  various  parts  which  constitute 
it.  It  must  endeavor  to  seize  those  incessant  mutual  actions  of  the 
different  portions  of  physical  nature  upon  each  other,  of  inorganic 
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nature  upon  organized  beings,  uj^on  man  in  particular,  and  upon  the 
successive  development  of  human  societies ;  in  a  word,  studying  the 
reciprocal  action  of  all  these  forces,  the  pei*petual  play  of  which 
constitutes  what  might  be  called  the  life  of  the  globe,  it  should,  if  I 
may  venture  to  say  so,  inquire  into  its  physiology.  To  understand  it 
in  any  other  way,  is  to  deprive  geography  of  its  vital  principle ;  is  to 
make  it  a  collection  of  partial,  unmeaning  facts ;  is  to  fasten  upon  it 
forever  that  character  of  dryness,  for  which  it  has  so  often  and  so 
justly  been  reproached.  For  what  is  dryness  in  a  science,  except  the 
absence  of  those  principles,  of  those  ideas,  of  those  general  results, 
by  which  well-constituted  minds  are  nurtured?" 

By  this  same  method  of  producing  independent  thought  and 
research,  should  all  the  sciences  be  taught ;  searching  into  the  causes 
of  daily  phenomena,  and  reading  the  book  of  nature  which  is  a 
system  of  unmeaning  hieroglyphics  to  so  many. 

With  such  a  system  of  mental  drill,  the  district  school  would  be 
but  the  beginning  of  a  life-course  of  observation  and  thinking,  instead 
of  being  as  at  present  with  many,  the  beginning  and  ending  of  all 
real  study.  When  school-days  are  ended,  the  books  are  too  often 
placed  upon  the  shelf,  and  but  few  dim  recollections  of  the  ideas 
studied,  ever  haunt  the  mind  except  so  far  as  business  demands. 

The  words  are  often  uttered,  Wliat  good  is  grammar  to  do  me  ? 
I  can  talk  well  enough  and  Avrite  a  letter.  There  is  nothing  practical 
in  grammar.  This  mode  of  thinking  is  the  result  of  the  principle 
that  nothing  is  of  avail  to  a  person  but  what  he  can  memorize  and 
use  in  after  life.  The  false  opinion  can  be  eradicated  only  by  the 
teacher  showing  that  after  life  demands  a  strong  and  well-developed 
mind,  and  such  can  be  obtained  only  by  close  thinking  and  persistent 
application. 

The  true  theory  of  teaching  is  for  the  instructor  to  place  himself 
near  the  side  of  the  pupil  for  the  purpose  of  investigation.  He  may 
have  one  foot  ahead  or  not,  but  he  must  have  a  firm  step,  a  keen  eye 
practiced  in  observing  landmarks,  and  a  hand  skillful  in  controlling 
the  mind.  Each  science  should  be  presented  to  the  scholar  as  a 
mine,  from  which  he  may  bring  new  treasures,  and  which  possesses 
depths  beyond  those  ever  searched  by  man.  School-teaching  now 
becomes  no  dead  formality  of  going  over  text-books,  but  the  constant 
investigation  of  subjects ;  the  delving  into  new  mysteries  and  beauties. 
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On  this  same  principle,  too,  should  text-books  be  constructed,  laying 
down  general  principles,  and  then  instead  of  pretending  to  exhaust 
a  subject,  lead  on  to  minute  investigation,  instilling  an  enthusiasm  in 
the  mind  of  the  student  to  search  for  more  hidden  wealth.  Not  a 
single  department  of  knowledge  is  thought  by  learned  men  to  be 
fully  understood.  The  science  of  language  is  far  from  it.  No  text- 
book of  the  writer's  acquaintance  presents  grammar  in  a  philosophi- 
cal form.  Kerl's  notes  in  finest  print  are  the  most  valuable  part  of 
his  book,  and  these  include  the  deepest  researches  in  the  language. 
Our  common  schools  need  a  text-book  on  grammar  that  will  present 
the  philosophical  principles  of  the  English  language,  and  then  the 
study  will  be  reduced  mostly  to  the  application  of  a  few  definitions 
and  rules.  "We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  this  age  of  advancement, 
that  there  is  room  for  improving  all  the  branches  taught  in  common 
schools.  The  fact  should  ever  be  before  the  minds  of  the  teacher 
and  school-book  maker,  that  they  are  laying  the  foundation  stones, 
and  that  they  should  not  attempt  to  complete  the  structure.  The 
highest  success  of  the  teacher  is  to  awaken  an  enthusiasm  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge ;  for  he  thus  imparts  an  impulse  which  will 
give  an  accelerated  motion  to  the  mind  as  long  as  the  mind  exists. 

D.   H.   H. 


WRITING    COMPOSITIONS. 

Every  teacher,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  matter,  has 
learned  that  his  pupils  dread  and  dislike  to  write  compositions  more 
than  any  other  i^hool  exercise ;  therefore,  every  means  is  resorted  to, 
to  evade  the  duty.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  pupil  knows 
not  what  to  write,  or  in  what  manner  to  express  his  thoughts  upon 
any  subject;  and  when  he  is  obliged  to  perform  the  duty,  he  is  very 
much  inclined  to  copy  from  some  book,  that  he  hopes  may  not  have 
been  seen  by  the  teacher,  and  thus,  for  once,  get  through  with  the 
dreaded  exercise.  Writing  compositions  with  this  class  of  pupils  is 
not  a  living,  practical  thing,  but  is  looked  upon  as  a  task  to  be  avoided 
if  possible,  or  at  least  to  be  accomplished  in  the  shortest  and  easiest 
way.  If  the  writer  of  this  article  can  give  any  hints  that  may  be  of 
use  to  the  fraternity  in  the  management  of  this  subject,  he  will  be 
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amply  repaid.     Of  course,  it  will  be  understood  that  these  remarks 
are  applicable  to  young  and  inexperienced  scholars  only. 

In  the  first  place,  this  dread  must  be  removed,  and  a  love  for  the 
exercise  created  in  its  place.  This  being  done,  the  hardest  of  the 
battle  is  fought,  for  when  a  delight  in  an  exercise  is  created,  the  study 
and  practice  will  necessarily  follow.  How  can  this  be  accomplished  ? 
The  inventive  genius  of  true  teachers  will  find  out  different  methods 
to  accomplish  the  same  result.  This  article  will  not  deal  so  much  in 
theories  as  in  actual  experimental  practice ;  therefore, 

"  If  a  better  system's  thine, 
Impart  it  freely,  or  make  use  of  mine."  • 

I  have  to  deal  with  undisciplined  minds,  which  need  directing  and 
training;  therefore,  I  do  not  expect  great  things.  My  school  is  a 
grammar  school,  the  pupils  range  in  age  from  eleven  to  fifteen  years. 
Two  classes  are  under  my  immediate  charge,  and  the  experiments  be- 
low were  tried  with  these  two  classes. 

One  of  these  classes  average  about  twelve  and  one-half  years  old. 
When  this  class  had  completed  South  America  in  their  geography, 
that  is,  had  recited  the  map  questions,  and  had  committed,  recited, 
and  reviewed,  as  required,  the  physical  and  political  geography  of 
the  countries  as  laid  down  in  the  text-book,  for  a  further  review  I 
gave  them  a  written  exercise  occasionally  instead  of  recitation.  The 
first  subject  given  was  "The  geographical  position  of  South  Amer- 
ica." This  was  purposely  short  and  easy,  for  this  they  had  learned 
from  their  books,  but  they  were  further  advised  to  consult  other  geog- 
raphies, gazetteers,  or  any  book  that  could  give  them  any  additional 
information.  As  this  was  the  first  written  exercise  o#this  class  under 
my  charge,  they  were  instructed  ho\o  to  write.  Correct  spelling,  fair 
penmanshiji,  the  proper  use  of  capital  letters,  the  simpler  rules  for 
punctuation,  a  proper  margin  to  be  used,  and  various  other  things  re- 
quired, were  all  explained  and  insisted  upon.  It  was  a  new  thing 
with  this  class,  and  the  result  was  very  satisfactory.  The  mountain 
systems,  the  river  systems,  soil,  climate,  productions,  inhabitants,  fau- 
na and  flora,  etc.,  were  all  taken  as  subjects  for  written  exercises  at 
different  times,  until  in  due  time  a  complete  review  of  South  America 
had  been  written  by  the  class.  An  examination  of  the  exercises  of 
this  class  demonstrates  the  fact  that  these  young  minds  read  and 
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thought  much  about  the  subjects  of  their  papers,  and  as  evidence  that 
they  liked  the  exercise,  the  same  class  desired  to  review  Europe  in 
the  same  manner. 

To  an  older  class  this  question  was  proposed :  "  Why  is  Asiatic 
Turkey  the  most  interesting  country  on  the  globe?  A  few  sugges- 
tive hints  were  given  to  the  class  that  many  of  the  events  recorded 
in  the  Bible  happened  in  this  country,  etc.,  and  not  a  single  member 
of  the  class  failed  in  preparing  an  exercise  of  considerable  length  and 
merit.  Again,  one  day  I  called  my  school  to  order  just  before  its 
close,  and  remarked  to  them  that  I  would  read  a  short  story  in  verse, 
and  they  must  reproduce  it  in  their  own  language  three  days  after. 
I  required  close  attention,  and  read  Saxe's  humorous  poem,  "  The  Dap- 
ple Mare,"  to  as  attentive  an  audience  as  ever  listened  to  a  reader.  One 
or  two  of  th%  school  were  absent  at  the  reading,  but  they  came  to 
me  afterward  and  requested  the  article  to  be  read  to  them,  that  they 
might  take  part  in  the  exercise.  When  the  day  came,  not  a  single 
scholar  was  unprepared,  but  all  had  written  the  exercise  as  required. 
I  do  not  think  one  of  the  school  had  ever  seen  the  poem.  When  a 
class  of  fifty  scholars  will  all  voluntarily  perform  an  exercise  of  this 
kind  that  is  not  required  by  the  school-board,  but  only  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  teacher,  it  must  be  that  the  dread  and  dislike  of  writing 
compositions  has  been  removed. 

If  a  teacher  is  not  willing  to  work,  he  should  not  adopt  this  plan. 
These  frequent  written  exercises  will  require  a  great  deal  of  care. 
They  are  faulty  in  language,  in  spelling,  in  writing,  and  in  various 
particulars,  and  will  need  very  many  corrections  to  be  made,  but  we 
must  remember  no  excellence  can  be  obtained  except  by  great  labor. 

If  scholars  of  this  age  are  left  to  themselves,  they  will  invariably 
select  some  stereotyped  subject  for  their  theme.  Spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter  will  each  have  its  turn  with  the  regularity  of  the 
seasons  themselves.  The  virtues  and  vices  will  receive  attention, 
occasionally  sandwiched  by  "flowers,"  "babbling  brooks,"  or  "singing 
birds,"  and  hardly  an  original  thought  or  expression  "will  be  used  by 
the  pupils.  But  once  get  them  in  the  habit  of  writing  upon  subjects 
connected  with  their  lessons,  or  interest  them  to  give  a  description  of 
some  transaction  familiar  to  them,  and  they  will  step  out  of  the  former 
style  and  frequently  surprise  the  teachers  with  their  productions.  Ask 
them  to  write  an  advertisement  announcing  the  sale  of  their  school- 
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house  at  public  auction,  or,  what  is  still  better,  hang  a  picture  in  your 
school-room,  and  ask  each  pupil  to  write  out  the  story  of  the  picture. 
Give  them  general  hints  freely;  don't  fear  that  you  may  help  too 
much,  for  "  children  of  a  larger  growth  "  than  our  pupils  can  testify 
how  hard  it  is  to  write.  s.  e.  m. 


OBJECT  LESSON". 


To  the  readers  of  previous  numbers  of  the  Journal,  no  excuse 
need  be  offered  for  presenting  a  report  of  an  "  object  lesson,"  "their 
value  "  and  importance  having  been  so  ably  discussed  in  the  article 
on  that  subject  from  the  "  National  Teacher." 

Lessons,  like  the  following,  upon  the  different  "  quahties  "  can  be 
given  to  children  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age,  and  the  great  advan- 
tage resulting  therefrom  will  be  manifested  in  their  improved  language. 
Little  children,  who  have  received  such  lessons  will  be  heard  in  their 
play,  refusing  one  thing  because  it  is  not ^dxiJ^e  enough;  asking  for 
something  which  is  adhesive,  that  they  may  the  better  prepare  for 
another  game ;  talking  intelligently  of  other  things  as  being  combus- 
tible or  transparent  or  brittle,  &c.  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be.  Surely  no 
one  will  fail  to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  such  a  choice  of  words 
for  the  expression  of  a  child's  ideas. 

LESSON". 

Point.    To  develop  idea  of,  and  give  term  absorbent. 

Matter.  The  sponge  is  absorbent,  because  it '  absorbs  or  takes  up 
the  water. 

Method.  Teacher,  having  brought  before  the  children  a  sponge, 
and  a  saucer  containing  a  very  little  water  (only  so  much  as  the 
sponge  would  easily  absorb),  obtains  from  the  children  the  names  of 
the  different  articles  with  which  she  has  to  work,  questioning  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  Tr.  What  have  I  here  ?  Ch.  A  saucer,  with  water 
in  it.  Tr.  And  what  is  this  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  ?  Ch.  A 
sponge.  Tr.  Feel  of  the  sponge.  What  can  you  say  of  it?  Ch. 
It  is  dry.  Teacher,  putting  the  sponge  into  the  water,  calls  close 
attention  of  children  by  saying,  "Notice  and  see  what  I  do.  Tell  me 
what  I  have  done."     Ch.  Put   sponge  into  saucer.     Tr.  Yes,  but 
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what  did  you  tell  me  before  was  in  the  saucer  ?  Ch.  "Water.  Tr. 
Then  what  might  you  say  I  did?  Ch.  Put  the  sponge  into  the 
water.  Tr.  Now  watch  and  see  what  I  do.  What  have  I  done  ? 
Ch.  Took  sponge  out  of  the  water.  Tr.  Feel  of  the  sponge  and 
tell  me  what  you  notice  noxo.  Ch.  It  is  wet.  Tr.  Look  at  saucer 
and  tell  me  what  you  notice.  Ch.  The  water  is  all  gone.  Tr. 
Where  is  it  gone?  Ch.  Into  the  sponge.  Tr.  Then  if  the  water 
has  gone  into  the  sponge,  what  can  you  say  of  the  sponge  ?  Ch. 
The  sponge  took  up  the  water  or  takes  up^the  water.  Tr.  Who 
knows  what  we  might  say  instead  of  "takes  up  the  water,"  and 
mean  just  the  same?  If  children  cannot  tell,  teacher  gives  term 
absorbs,  and  children  using  it  repeat, "  The  sponge  absorbs  the  water." 

Tr.  If  the  sponge  absorbs  the  water,  what  can  we  say  tioic  of  the 
sponge  ?     It  is  what  ?  Children,  or  teacher  give  the  term  absorbent. 

Tr.  Now  tell  me  all  you  have  learned.  Children  repeat  the  "  matter," 
"  The  sponge  is  absorbent  because  it  absorbs  or  takes  up  the  water." 

APPUCATIOX. 

TV.  Tell  me  something  else  that  is  absorbent.  Ch.  Cloth.  TV. 
Why?  Ch-  Because  it  takes  up  the  water.  TV.  Tell  me  all  about 
it,  and  use  the  other  word  that  we  learned.  Ch.  Cloth  is  absorbent 
because  it  absorbs  or  takes  up  the  water.  Tr.  Tell  me  something 
else  that  is  absorbent.  Ch.  Sun.  Tr.  Why  do  you  think  that  the 
sun  is  absorbent  ?  Ch.  Because  if  we  should  put  some  water  out 
doors  in  a  pan,  in  a  little  while  the  sun  would  take  it  all  up.  Tr. 
Yes ;  but  tell  me  where  the  water  went  that  the  sponge  took  up. 
Ch.  Into  the  sponge.  TV.  Xow,  where  would  the  water  go  that  the 
sun  took  up  ?  Ch.  Into  the  clouds.  TV.  Yes ;  the  water  that  the 
sun  took  up  would  go  into  the  clouds  instead  of  sun.  So  we  will  not 
say  now  that  the  sun  is  absorbent,  but  learn  something  else  about 
that  some  other  day.  Children  give  many  other  examples  until 
the  teacher  is  sure  the  children  understand  and  can  use  the  term 
intelligently. 

P.  S.  The  above  is  an  actual  object  lesson  as  the  children  gave  it 
to  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  schools  in  Maine.  o.  a.  p. 
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SCHOOL  PAPERS   NO.  2. 

Inplxjence  op  School-booms. — "When  it  is  remembered,"  says 
Charles  Northend,  "That  children  ai-e  educated  and  influenced  by 
what  they  see,  as  well  as  by  what  they  hear,  it  would  seem  very  im- 
portant to  have  the  surroundings  of  childhood's  days  pleasant  and 
attractive.  Especially  should  this  be  true  of  the  school-house  in 
which  the  little  ones  receive  their  earliest  school  impressions.  The 
spot  itself  should  be  one  of  Nature's  loveliest, — one  that  will  be  invit- 
ing to  the  eye.  The  school-room  should  be  constructed  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  children.  The 
walls  should  be  covered  with  maps,  mottoes,  paintings,  and  drawings ; 
and  if  a  case  could  be  provided  for  the  reception  of  such  objects  of 
interest  as  the  children,  or  others  may  bring  to  the  school-room,  it 
will  prove  an  additional  attraction,  and  prove  truly  valuable  in  con- 
nection with  those  valuable  object  lessons,  which  should  occupy  so 
prominent  a  part  of  instruction  in  primary  schools,  and  in  the  early 
school-days  of  children." 

Much  of  the  benefit  of  school  instruction  depends  upon  the  place 
where  that  instruction  is  given  and  received.  Place  a  teacher  in  a 
ruinous,  tumble-down  shanty,  with  scholars  to  instruct,  where  the  sur- 
roundings are  more  suggestive  of  cattle-pens  than  of  a  school-room, 
and  with  the  discomfort  and  utter  want  of  convenience,  and  of  at- 
tractiveness or  utility,  and  the  school  will  be,  generally,  what  we  ex- 
pect from  such  untoward  circumstances  and  unfavorable  auspices,  a 
failure.  A  failure  of  its  high  capabilities,  and  from  what  it  might  be. 
A  loss  of  money,  time,  and  talent.  A  foolish  expenditure  and  an  un- 
wise project.    An  anomaly, — a  sign-board  on  the  road  of  wrong. 

Put  the  same  teacher  and  pupils  in  a  neat,  trim,  attractive,  conven- 
ient school-room,  where  the  eye  is  delighted  with  pleasing  harmony 
of  color,  proportion,  light,  and  shade ;  wherecomfort  and  convenience, 
are  abiding  guests;  and  the  school  will  be  a  success  as  generally  as  it 
will  be  a  failure  in  one  of  the  opposite  class.  Why?  The  school- 
room itself  is  an  educator,  beyond  its  comfort  and  utility  of  conven- 
ience. It  has  its  expression ;  its  impress  is  left  deep  in  the  plastic 
souls  of  the  children;  its  influence,  its  peculiar  type,  is  potent  for 
good  or  evil,  and  will  extend  its  impress  down  the  tide  of  future 
years. 
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Its  shape,  style,  aspects,  general  looks,  and  location  have  each  their 
weight  and  significance.  These  impressions  are  not  wholly  confined 
to  those  of  tender  years.  "We  all  feel  impressed  with  the  shape,  size, 
looks,  and  expression  of  any  structure.  We  heai*  the  expressions  often 
"  Oh,  what  a  pleasant  room ! "  or  "What  a  gloomy  den  that  room  is  I " 
did  we  ever  think  how  much  more  sensitive  our  children  ax-e  to  these 
impressions  tha«  we  are  ?  We  are  apt  to  say  of  our  school-houses, 
"That  they  are  '■  good  enough''''''  when  we  should  use  our  best  endeav- 
ors to  have  them  ^just  right?''  "  Good  enough  "  implies  a  fault,  and, 
like  charity,  "  covers  a  multitude  of  errors."  "  Good  enough  "  would 
tie  us  hand  and  foot,  and  bar  future  progress  from  our  way.  It  would  ' 
remain  stationary,  while  **just  right^^  pushes  on  to  new  conquests  and 
triumphs. 

Paeexts  shocxd  Visit  Schools. — There  is  not  a  class  of  people 
in  the  world,  or  a  profession  in  the  wide  universe,  that  people  place 
so  much  implicit  confidence  in,  and  talk  about  so  unreasonably,  as  the 
instructors  of  youth.  They  intrust  their  children  to  their  care  at  a 
tender  age,  and  all  through  the  forming,  fixing  period  of  mental  de- 
velopment, in  very  many  instances,  without  ever  forming  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  teacher  to  whom  they  are  intrusted.  They  would 
not  thus  .trust  their  flocks  and  herds,  would  not  trust  their  houses  and 
lands,  and  yet  how  much  more  precious  a  treasure  do  they  thus  con- 
fide. It  comes  of  a  thoughtlessness  that  is  to  be  deplored,  of  a  care- 
lessness that  is  ofttimes  little  less  than  criminal.  It  is  not  because  they 
do  not  love  their  children  as  they  ought,  it  is  from  no  want  of  natu- 
ral afl:ection,  but  sheer  neglect  of  this  onerous  duty.  An  unthinking 
ease  to  be  heartily  condemned. 

Yet  let  the  least  discord  arise,  let  but  the  whispering  of  some  med- 
dling busybody  reach  their  ear,  and  how  willing  to  credit,  how  easily 
prejudiced,  how  forward  to  condemn  are  these  same  negligent  parents. 
How  prone  to  seek  for  defects,  to  give  sanction  and  credence  to  ill- 
report  of  the  school,  to  lend  their  influence  upon  the  wrong  side,  and 
to  throw  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way. 

Parents  should  visit  the  schools  to  ascertain  their  actual  state,  and 
their  duties  in  this  direction ;  to  cheer  up  the  teacher's  heart  by 
their  presence  and  words  of  encouragement;  to  encourage  the  pu-» 
pils  by  their  personal  example;  to  show  them  they  have  interest 
enough  to  visit  them,  and  listen  to  their  recitations  and  eflTorts.  It 
17 
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goes  a  great  deal  further  than  empty  words,  it  shows  a  right  spirit,  a 
personal  interest,  a  live  regard  for  the  school  and  its  welfare.  Pa- 
rents by  visiting  schools,  get  ideas  of  their  own ;  prejudices  are  rooted 
out;  they  become  interested,  and  are  Better  fitted  to  act  their  part, 
and  to  back  up  the  teacher's  efforts. 

It  brings  teacher  and  parent  into  immediate,  sympathetic  contact 
upon  the  field  of  labor.  It  gives  new  impulses  to  ail,  and  creates  a 
good  understanding  between  all  parties  concerned.  Parents,  both  the 
athers  and  the  mothers,  need  to  visit  the  schools ;  I  need  make  no 
long  arguments  here  to  show  their  utility ;  it  is  apparent  to  all,  yet 
how  very  few  instances  of  parental  visitation  of  schools  occurs  in  the 
whole  State.  Were  the  time  and  effort  expended /br,  that  is  in  many 
places  used  against  the  schools,  we  should  see  a  vast  improving.  A 
revolution  in  fact. 

Faith  is  made  manifest  by  works ;  truth  by  application ;  it  is  in 
vain  that  citizens  protest  "I  am  interested  in  the  schools,  I  do  all  I 
can  for  their  prosperity  and  success,"  when  not  one  day  of  the  year 
sees  them  within  the  school-house  walls,  visiting  them  for  encourage- 
ment, for  instruction,  and  for  example.  If  we  mean  anything  by  our 
high-sounding  boasts  of  interest  in  public  education,  let  us  manifest 
it  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  and  of  the  two  let  us  have  the 
example  first.  It  is  no  excuse  that  you  are  strangers  to  the  school- 
room, that  your  education  is  limited,  that  your  time  is  occupied. 
' '  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way."  j.  w.  lang. 


ON   TEACHING  NATURAL   HISTORY. 

The  first  step  is  to  divide  the  work  into  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal  kingdoms ;  writing  these  in  a  column  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  blackboard,  at  some  distance  apart,  bracing  them  off  for  their 
subdivisions.  Then  give  the  best  and  most  concise  definitions  to  be 
found,  of  the  several  kingdoms  thus  given,  for  the  students  to  note 
down  and  memorize ;  explaining  each  one  until  it  is  clearly  under- 
stood. Then  pass  an  object,  as  a  bone,  a  leaf,  or  a  pebble,  to  some 
♦individual  in  the  class,  requiring  him  to  determine  to  which  of  the 
kingdoms  it  belongs,  and  to  give  his  reasons  from  the  definitions 
given ;  the  class  to  correct,  if  he  is  in  error.     Continue  this  work  till 
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every  member  of  the  class  clearly  nnderetands  the  divisions  thus 
far  made.  Then  put  iato  the  hands  of  each  student,  a  mixed  collec- 
tion of  specimens  comprising  several  representatives  of  each  kingdom 
named  above,  no  two  collections  containing  the  same  specimens ; 
and  require  them  to  return  them  at  the  next  lecture,  assorted  with 
reference  to  the  kingdoms  to  which  they  belong,  and  their  opinions 
and  reasons  for  thus  assorting  them,  to  be  written  out  as  fully  as 
possible  from  the  amount  of  knowledge  they  already  possess. 

I  know  this  method  of  teaching  requires  a  large  supply  of  speci- 
mens, but  such  a  collection  will  grow  wonderfully  in  the  hands  of  a 
teacher  who  is  enthusiastic  in  his  work.  One  great  object  of  this 
method  is,  to  cultivate  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  students,  so  that 
they  will,  in  after  life,  see  everything  in  nature  around  them,  and  not 
go  through  the  world,  as  so  many  do,  with  their  eyes  closed  to  every 
word  and  picture  on  the  pages  of  the  great  book  of  nature.  Another 
great  object  is  to  cultivate  the  reasoning  faculties,  by  weighing  and 
balancing  probabilities,  and  drawing  conclusions ;  and  still  another 
object  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  express  his  conclusions  in  a  clear  and 
concise  manner;  and,  to  this  end,  I  would  frequently  examine  the 
class,  both  orally  and  in  writing,  and  make  the  examinations  cover 
the  entire  ground  gone  over,  and  so  searching,  as  to  show  to  the 
teacher  every  point  where  there  is  the  slightest  deficiency  in  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  any  one,  and  thus  lead  him  to  review  those 
particular  points  with  the  class,  again  and  again,  until  they  are  fully 
understood. 

At  the  commencement  of  each  lecture,  after  the  Examination  and 
criticism  of  their  respective  papers  on  the  objects  given  them  for 
classification,  I  would  review  them  orally  on  the  substance  of  the 
preceding  lecture,  answering  any  questions  they  may  have  on  their 
work  thus  far;  and  I  would,  as  much  as  possible,  encourage  them  to 
ask  questions,  and  revive  the  curiosity  of  childhood  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  possible. 

After  feeling  assured  that  they  are  thoroughly  grounded  in  a  criti- 
cal knowledge  of  the  kingdoms  above  named,  proceed  to  the  subdi- 
visions, giving  a  few  dry  propositions  to  note  down  as  before,  fully 
explaining  each  in  its  turn  ;  and  then  add  these  to  the  work  previously 
given  on  the  board,  that  they  may  see  as  well  as  hear  it ;  and  thus  a 
double  impression  will  be  made  on  their  minds. 
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After  fully  explaining  and  illustrating  the  subdivisions,  proceed  as 
before,  putting  into  their  hands  a  mass  of  specimens  selected  from 
each  of  the  sub-kingdoms,  but  all  mixed  together;  different  bones  of 
different  animals ;  a  variety  of  insects,  and  parts  of  insects ;  crabs 
and  lobsters;  varieties  of  shells,  recent  and  fossil,  land  and  marine  j 
different  varieties  of  sponges,  etc., — such  a  collection  as  will  test  the 
knowledge  of  the  student,  and  require  him  to  use  his  reasoning 
faculties,  but  will  not  be  beyond  his  ability  to  assort. 

Returning  to  the  classification  on  the  blackboard,  I  would  add, 
against  the  proper  bracing,  the  divisions  next  below  the  subdivisions; 
giving,  as  before,  the  definitions  to  be  noted  and  memorized, 
illustrating  and  explaining  minutely  the  characteristics  of  each ;  and 
so  on  through  the  whole  work  laid  out,  testing  the  class  frequently 
by  erasing  from  the  board  the  classification  thus  far  given,  and 
requiring  some  member  to  reproduce  it  from  memory,  and  give  the 
definitions  of  the  terms,  the  class  correcting  any  error. 

In  all  this  work,  the  class  should  be  carried  as  fast,  and  only  as  fast 
as  ihey  fully  and  thoroughly  understand  ;  and  this  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  maturity  and  general  knowledge  of  the  students. 

I  would,  at  this  point,  perhaps,  put  into  the  hands  of  each  student 
some  simple  shell,  pecten,  clam,  or  muscle,  something  of  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  make  a  drawing,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  would 
require  a  careful  examination,  to  present  in  the  drawing  the  details 
of  surface  structure.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  much  as  those  not 
accustomed  to  any  kind  of  drawing  could  do,  at  the  first  attempt,  to 
make  a  simple  butline  of  the  shell,  adding  more  and  more  of  the 
details  at  each  attempt. 

I  think  every  naturalist  will  agree  with  me,  that,  if  this  plan  is 
followed  up  with  the  more  complex  classes  of  objects,  after  consider- 
able skill  has  been  acquired  with  the  simpler  ones,  a  more  accurate 
and  minute  knowledge  of  the  object  will  be  gained,  than  in  any  other 
way ;  and  the  perceptive  faculties  will  be  developed  more  fully  than 
by  any  other  means. 

Then,  if  to  this  be  added  a  written  description  of  each  object 
figured,  the  student  will  improve,  not  only  in  habits  of  close  observa- 
tion, but  also  will  be  gaining  a  proficiency  in  imparting  his  knowledge 
to  others,  in  the  clearest  and  most  concise  manner, — an  accomplish- 
ment much  to  be  desired. 
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I  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  upon  this  minute  study  of  objects  in 
natural  history.  If  all  the  objects  I  have  ever  studied  had  been  held 
up  in  the  hand  of  the  teacher,  for  me  to  gaze  at  from  afar,  and  I  could 
have  had  no  further  access  to  them,  my  zeal  would  have  been  very 
much  chilled.  I  would,  therefore,  offer  this  suggestion  to  those 
preparing  cabinets  for  specimens  in  institutions  of  learning,  that  they 
be  arranged  in  some  way  that  the  students  may  have  ready  access  to 
them,  to  study  them  closely  and  minutely,  and  as  long  as  they  choose ; 
for  I  know  I  have  the  deepest  interest  in  those  objects  which  I  have 
spent  the  most  time  on,  and  have  studied  the  most  minutely. 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  organize  parties,  at  times,  to  go  out  with  the 
teacher  or  by  themselves  to  certain  localities,  to  collect  various  speci- 
mens, in  order  to  induce  habits  of  observing  under  what  circumstances 
and  conditions  plants  an^l  animals  grow  ;  and  here  their  geographical 
distribution,  as  well  .as  the  localities  of  minerals,  may  be  taught. 

When  the  student,  taught  in  this  way,  meets  with  some  unknown 
object  in  nature,  some  such  questioning  as  the  following  will  go  on  in 
his  mind  :  " Is  it  alive  ?  "  "  Has  it  ever  been  alive  ?  "  "Is  it  mineral, 
vegetable,  or  animal  ?  "  This  being  determined,  he  drops  as  much  of 
the  classification  as  does  not  bear  directly  upon  the  object,  and 
follows  it  up  till  he  has  either  determined  what  it  is,  or  till  he  has 
carried  it  to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge ;  and  this  done,  he  will 
hardly  fail  to  obtain  the  needed  information  from  some  source  or  other ; 
after  which  he  is  better  prepared  than  before  to  investigate  another 
object. 

A  very  desirable  faculty  to  develop  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  now, 
is  the  power  of  generalizing  the  mass  of  facts  he  may  have.  For 
instance,  he  observes  that  certain  fish  inhabit  certain  waters,  and  are 
not  found  elsewhere;  that  certain  animals  are  found  only  in  certain 
localities,  and  so  of  birds  and  plants.  Xow,  if  he  rem.ains  a  mere 
depositary  of  these  facts,  and  continues  so  through  life,  he  is  a  mere 
cyclopedia,  and  is  worthless  only  as  such ;  but  if  the  teacher  draws 
him  out  to  inquire  into  these  things,  and  to  search  out  their  causes, 
holding  him  in  check  when  he  jumps  at  hasty  conclusions,  he  will 
rapidly  improve  in  generalizing,  and  in  discriminating  between  true 
and  false  conclusions.  It  should,  therefore,  be  the  great  aim  of  the 
teacher,  so  to  train  and  improve  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
student,   as  to   make  him  an  independent  and  self-reliant  thinker. 
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putting  into  his  hands  tools  to  work  with,  rather  than  timber  to  work 
up  without  tools.  The  world  is  fall  of  timber,  and  if  you  have  made 
a  skillful  workman,  and  supplied  him  with  a  complete  set  of  tools,  he 
will  find  the  timber  and  work  it  to  advantage.  * 


WRITING  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  in  our  common  schools  in  the  country,  that  the  masses  obtain 
all  they  learn  of  Meriting,  and  facts  prove  that  very  few  of  such 
become  good  writers.  If  all  who  engage  as  teachers  are  expected  to 
teach  in  this  department,  then  comes  in  the  safe  maxim,  "  Whatever 
is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  in  the  best  way."  Here  comes 
in  the  oft-repeated  inquiry,  How  shall  I  teach  ?  If  teachers  are 
good  writers,  no  doubt  the  best  way  is  to  write  the  copies,  and  thus 
adapt  them  to  the  capacity  of  their  scholars;  but  if  they  feel  incom- 
petent to  do  this  work,  then  the  various  published  systems  are  before 
them,  and  an  opportunity  of  selecting  such  numbers  as  the  wants  of 
the  class  demand.  If  writing  is  taught  at  all,  it  should  have  a  time 
set  apart  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  receive  special  attention. 
Especially  should  beginners  receive  watchful  care ;  for  if  ever  scholars 
demand  special  attention,  it  is  in  their  first  lessons.  Here  they  form 
habits  which  last  through  life.  Great  assistance  may  be  given  by  black- 
board instruction.  A  judicious  teacher  can  help  the  scholai's  more 
with  explanations  here  than  they  could  get  from  the  finest  engravings. 

"  Sounds  which  address  the  ear 
Are  lost,  and  die  in  one  short  hour; 
But  those  which  strike  the  eye 
Live  long  upon  the  mind. 
The  faithful  sight  engi-aves 
The  knowledge  with  a  beam  of  light." 

Scholars  are  inclined  to  go  over  too  much  ground,  with  too  little 
attention ;  are  often  allowed  to  write  xchen  and  how  they  please, 
and  as  much  or  little  as  suits  their  own  fancy.  "Not  how  much,  but 
how  vs'ell,"  is  a  motto  worthy  a  place  in  every  school-room.  And 
the  teacher  who  expects  to  succeed,  must  insist  on  scholars  spending 
much  time  on  a  little  variety.  Much  attention  should  be  devoted  to 
the  principles  and  movements.    Drill  exercises  on  waste  paper,  upon 
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such  letters  or  elements  as  frequently  occur,  will  give  scholars  bold- 
ness, confidence,  and  a  love  for  the  business,  without  which  none  will 
succeed.  Very  much  of  the  beauty  in  writing  depends  on  good  taste 
in  shading.  No  two  shaded  lines  should  ever  come  together  in 
capitals,  and  only  t,  d,  and  p,  of  the  small  letters  should  be  heavily 
shaded.  The  d  and  t  should  be  two-thirds  the  height  of  looped 
letters ;  the  p  and  f,  half  abore  the  line ;  looped  letters  should 
correspond  with  capitals  in  height,  should  be  two-thirds  their  length, 
looped,  and  of  equal  slope  and  length  above  and  below  the  ruling. 
The  indirect  oval  stem  of  A,  F,  S,  Ac,  finishes  at  half  the  height  of 
the  letter,  and  the  direct  oval  of  C,  E,  and  letters  of  same  class, 
should  be  half  their  height.  The  B,  P,  and  R  are  preferred  for 
business  when  made  with  o)ie  motion.  The  plainest  possible  style  of 
letters  is  the  best  for  business.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  display 
or  flourish  will  pass  for  merit. 

One  thing  is  certain ;  teachers  who  expect  to  be  successful  in  thig 
department,  must  have  'a  love  for  the  business;  and  if  by  patient 
perseverance  on  their  part  they  can  awaken  etiergy^  earnestness,  and 
enthusiasm  among  the  scholars,  they  will  be  sure  of  success. 

J.  p. 


RELATION  OF  TEACHER  AND  SCHOLAR. 

This  is  good  advice  from  the  Illinois  Teacher : 

The  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  must  be  of  a  pleasant 
character.  The  teacher  must  have  power  over  his  pupils.  But  to  be 
effective  it  must  be  a  power  that  operates  by  appeal  to  the  higher 
motives, — a  power  that  accomplishes  its  purpose  by  enlisting  on  its 
side  the  best  internal  forces  of  the  soul.  To  educate  a  child  in  the 
highest  sense,  we  must  secure  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  his  own 
convictions  and  faculties.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  teacher  to  instruct 
a  child  who  regards  him  with  repugnance  or  dislike.  In  such  a  case 
the  mind  braces  itself  against  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
There  is  an  instinctive  closing  of  every  avenue  into  it.  A  cordiality 
of  feeling  between  teacher  and  pupil  is  absolutely  necessary.  With- 
out it,  the  teacher's  way  is  obstructed  by  a  constant  resistance.  With 
it,  he  finds  himself  invited  on  and  powerfully  helped. 
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GRADED   SCHOOLS. 

The  term  "Graded,"  as  applied  to  schools,  means  little  else  than 
"Classified  ;"  technically-  it  means,  also,  that  the  classes  are  separated, 
and  placed  one  or  more  under  sejjarate  teachers.  The  teacher  Avho, 
in  a  school  of  fifty  pupils,  separates  his  little  ones  of  five  and  six 
years  into  a  class  by  themselves,  for  learning  their  alphabet  together, 
and  forms  another  class  of  seven  and  eight  years,  for  exercises  togeth- 
er in  more  advanced  reading,  and  in  numbers,  and  so  on  grouping  his 
l)upils  of  nearly  the  same  attainments,  so  that  they  recite  together, 
as  really  grades  his  school,  though  not  so  pei^fectly,  perhaps,  as  is  done 
in  a  city  of  five  thousand  scholars,  where,  when  classified,  the  differ- 
ent classes  or  grades  are  placed  in  different  rooms,  and  under  differ- 
ent teachers.  Any  objections  that  can  be  urged  against  grading  the 
city  schools,  or  the  schools  of  a  village,  or  of  any  thickly  settled  ru- 
ral district,  where  are  more  pupils  than  can  properly  be  placed  under 
one  teacher,  are  equally  valid  against  classifying  the  school  of  fifty 
scholars,  while  the  difficulties  that  are  to  be  met  in  classifying  the 
school  of  fifty  are  really  more  formidable  than  in  grading  a  much 
larger  niimber. 

It  is  our  present  purpose  to  urge  the  necessity  of  classifying  schol- 
ars in  all  our  schools,  and  of  separating  the  grades  when  it  can  be 
done,  and  to  suggest  some  of  the  most  practicable  means  of  affecting 
it.  As  types  of  most  of  the  schools  in  our  State,  we  will  select  two  lo- 
calities, each  contained  within  a  radius  of  two  miles,  including  one  or 
more  districts,  or,  with  a  slight  additional  extent  in  one  or  two  direc- 
tions, embracing  a  whole  town.  The  first  locality  contains,  we  may 
suppose,  in  all  but  fifty  included  within  the  ages  entitling  them  to  the 
privilege  of  attending  school,  and  on  an  average  not  more  than  thir- 
ty in  school.  The  locality  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  united  with  any 
other  district.  Its  school  would  in  the  summer  months  be  placed  un- 
der a  female  teacher,  and  generally  this  would  be  the  better  course 
for  the  entire  school  year,  though  in  some  such  schools  a  male  teach- 
er is  required  for  the  winter  months.  The  school  can  be  kept  but  SC 
small  portion  of  the  year,  and  parents,  teachers,  and  pupils  should  con- 
spire to  make  the  most  of  it, — to  economize  in  the  highest  degree  its 
brief  period.  No  two  pupils  can  be  expected  to  be  of  precisely  the 
same  age,  natural  abilities,  or  attainments,  and  it  would  be  possible  to 
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make  as  many  classes  as  there  are  pupils  in  school,  and  three  or  four 
times  as  many  recitations  or  exercises  each  day.  This  would  really 
be  an  ungraded  school, — a  school  without  any  classification  whatever. 
The  time  the  teacher  could  bestow  on  e.ich- individual  would  be  so- 
brief  that  it  would  be  practically  wasted,  and  the  time  of  his  schol- 
ars likewise.  In  most  rural  schools  much  time  is  now  lost  by  thus 
minutely  dividing  it.  To  avoid  this  waste,  teachers  should  reduce 
their  classes  to  the  least  possible  number.  "Whenever  recitations  or 
exercises  are  so  conducted  as  to  embrace  the  largest  possible  number 
in  school,  and  especially  when  so  conducted  as  to  reach  each  individ- 
ual as  effectively  as  could  be  done  were  each  reciting  alone,  and  even 
more  so,  then  the  teacher  is  reaching  the  highest  degree  of  economy 
in  the  use  of  time.  The  success  of  every  teacher  in  such  a  school  as 
we  are  considering,  and  of  such  are  most  of  the  schools  of  our  State 
at  the  present  time,  will  depend  largely  upon  his  tact  at  classification, 
— his  ability  to  group  his  scholare,  to  rightly  divide  his  time  among 
his  classes  by  bestowing  the  proper  amount  upon  each  exercise,  to 
hold  his  scholars  attentively  to  the  work  when  reciting  in  classes, — 
and  upon  his  giving  to  each  class  the  proper  time  for  study  as  well  as 
for  recitation,  and  upon  his  holding  each  individual  responsible,  what- 
ever may  be  the  size  of  the  class,  for  his  work  in  both  study  and  rec- 
itation. No  other  qualification  or  effort  of  a  teacher  will  compensate 
for  a  failure  to  classify  his  school  properly,  nor  for  a  want  of  ability  to 
handle  his  classes  ynih  adroitness  and  precision  when  formed.  The 
ability  to  do  both  is  partly  natural,  and  partly  to  be  gained  by  study, 
observation,  and  experience.  Teachers  will  find  careful  perusal  of  the 
a  little  work  just  published,  on  "The  Classification  of  Schools,"  by 
C.  B.  Stetson,  Esq.,  school  committee  for  Androscoggin  county,  of 
great  value  in  the  proper  classification  and  management  of  such 
schools.  We  do  not  know  where  else  so  much  information,  and  so 
many  valuable  suggestions  can  be  found  upon  this  sul>ject,  and  with- 
in so  nanow  a  compass.  I  cannot  do  better  in  this  connection  than 
to  refer  to  it. 

The  teacher  who  forms  large  classes,  and  manages  them  well,  mul- 
tiplies his  time.  Parents  often  object  to  having  their  child,  who  has 
been  over  so  much,  classed  with  those  who  have  been  over  so  little. 
Often  this  classification  is  quite  as  well  for  the  child,  but  sometimes 
the  teacher  is  obliged,  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  to  put  together  those 
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for  whose  special  good  he  wonld  gladly  hear  separate.  Still,  in  this 
ungraded  school,  every  one  commends  a  classification  which  strikes 
an  accurate  balance  between  individual  needs,  and  the  greatest  good 
of  the  whole  school.  The  demands  of  particular  scholars  are  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of,  but  the  good  of  the  whole  must  control.  When  well 
classed,  this  school  of  thirty  is  to  all  intents  a  graded  school.  The 
grading  has  been  made  as  exact  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  it 
is  wise  to  go.  When  possible,  those  of  unequal  attainments  are  sep- 
arated ;  but  when  practicable,  they  have  been  brought  together.  Out- 
side pressure,  and  a  desire  to  accommodate  individuals,  will  lead  a 
teacher  to  multiply  his  classes  further  than  his  judgment  will  approve, 
without  taking  into  account  the  want  of  uniformity  in  books,  which 
is  often  found  to  interfere  greatly  with  good  classification.  If  the  ad- 
vantages of  forming  classes  are  unquestioned  in  an  ungraded  school 
of  thirty  pupils,  they  will  be  found  still  greater  in  classifying  a  still 
larger  number. 

Suppose,  in  a  second  locality,  there  are  five  hundred  scholars,  three 
hundred  at  least  should  be  found  in  school.  This  will  represent  the 
condition  of  most  towns  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, or  many  of  our  flourishing  villages  with  the  districts  adjacent. 
Shall  the  area  containing  the  three  hundred  actual  scholars  be  divided 
into  ten  minor  districts,  each  with  one  school  of  thirty  pupils  of  all 
grades,  and  require  each  of  the  ten  teachers  to  classify  his  own  as 
best  he  can ;  or  shall  we  regard  the  three  hundred  as  one  school,  and, 
after  making  one  classification,  assign  the  classes  in  the  order  of  their 
attainments  to  the  proper  number  of  teachers  ?  It  would  seem  an 
unwarrantable  reflection  upon  the  good  judgment  of  any  community 
to  ask  this  question,  did  not  the  large  majority  of  such  localities  en- 
tirely neglect  the  proper  and  practicable  union  of  their  districts  and 
classification  of  their  schools.  For  the  consideration  of  such,  we  will 
point  out  one  method  of  grading  this  number  of  scholars,  and  the 
same,  with  slight  modification,  will  apply  to  a  less  or  a  larger  number. 
The  districts  must,  of  course,  first  be  united.  One  central  building 
would  be  needed,  with  two  rooms,  each  capable  of  holding  fifty  pu- 
pils on  the  first  floor;  on  the  second  floor,  one  somewhat  larger  room, 
with  two  smaller  rooms  for  recitation  and  other  purposes.  This  build- 
ing will  receive  in  the  upper  room  forty  or  more  of  the  most  advanced 
pupils,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  or  four  classes,  and  placed 
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under  a  master,  with  one  female  assistant,  capable  of  controlling  thera 
in  the  master's  absence.  This  is  our  high  school.  Each  of  the  rooms 
below  will  accommodate  forty  or  fifty,  and  should  be  divided  into  four 
classes,  two  for  each  room.  This  will  be  our  grammar  school,  each 
room  having  one  female  teacher,  and  all  under  the  control  of  the  mas- 
ter. If  the  locality  is  not  too  extensive,  two  othej  buildings,  with 
two  rooms  each,  will  accommodate  the  rest  of  the  three  hundred  pu- 
pils, and  admit  of  their  classification  into  five  or  six  classes  in  each 
building,  the  two  buildings  being  classed  alike.  The  buildings  should 
be  80  located  as  to  accommodate  ;  and  if  the  locality  is  more  exten- 
sive, and  the  number  of  pupils  larger,  one  or  two  single  rooms  may 
be  located  so  as  best  to  accommodate  the  younger  children,  and  they 
may  be  sent  from  these,  when  older,  to  the  higher  classes  in  the  larger 
buildings.  The  master  of  the  principal  building  should  be  selected 
with  reference  to  his  ability  to  organize,  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  committee,  he  should  classify  and  direct  all  these  schools.  He 
can  still  spend  considerable  time  in  instructing  such  classes  as  a  mas- 
ter would  need  to  hear.  By  this  plan,  the  number  of  classes  may  be 
so  increased  as  to  well  accommodate  each  individual.  Scholars  of 
nearly  the  same  attainments  will  be  brought  together  in  sufficiently 
large  classes  to  economize  their  own  and  the  teacher's  time,  a  less 
number  of  teachers  will  need  to  be  employed,  and  they  can  be  put 
with  such  classes  as  they  are  best  adapted  to,  and  a  much  greater  va- 
riety of  studies  can  be  pursued,  and,  what  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, efficient  supervision  will  be  secured,  and  with  very  little  ex- 
pense. 

In  this  consideration  we  have  not  included  our  larger  towns  and 
cities,  where  schools  are  already  graded,  and  where  good  supervision 
is  or  ought  to  be  already  secured.  tdeta. 


HOW  TO   SPELL. 

Often,  in  writing,  a  simple  word  is  required  of  the  orthography  of 
which  the  writer  is  not  sure.  The  dictionary  may  be  referred  to,  but 
it  is  not  always  convenient.  An  easy  mode  is  to  write  the  word  on  a 
piece  of  waste  paper,  in  two  or  three  ways  of  which  you  are  in  doubt. 
Nine  times  in  ten,  the  mode  which  looks  right  is  right.  Spelling, 
particularly  English  spelling,  is  so  completely  a  work  of  the  eye,  that 
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the  eye  alone  should  be  trusted.  There  is  no  reason  why  "  receive  " 
and  "believe"  should  be  spelled  differently,  yet  sounded  alike,  in 
their  second  syllables.  Yet  write  them  "recieve"  and  "beleive,"  and 
the  eye  shows  you  the  mistake  at  once.  The  best  way  for  young 
people,  and,  indeed,  people  of  any  age,  to  learn  to  spell,  is  to  practice 
writing.  Cobbett;  taught  his  children  grammar  by  requiring  that  they 
should  copy  their  lessons  two  or  three  times.  These  lessons  he  him- 
self gave  them  in  the  form  of  letters;  and  his  French  and  English 
grammars  are  two  of  the  most  amusing  books  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.    Of  course  "  learning  to  spell "  came  in  incidentally. 


TEACHING  HISTORY. 

One  who  has  never  given  the  subject  thought,  would  be  surprised 
to  find  how  little  scholars  know  of  history  when  they  leave  the 
school -house  for  the  more  active  duties  of  life.  Other  studies  receive 
time^  if  nothing  more,  but  history  is  not  often  found  receiving  much 
time  or  attention.  I  am  not  writing  now  of  that  class  of  j^ersons  who 
graduate  from  our  high  schools  and  academies,  but  of  a  much  larger 
class  who  graduate  only  from  the  country  school.  Few  "  wielders  of 
the  birch  and  rule "  make  any  attempt  to  teach  history.  Now  and 
then  a  class  is  formed,  but  in  two-thirds  of  the  instances  very  little 
benefit  is  derived.  The  boy  of  sixteen  or  eighteen,  who,  ten  months 
in  the  year,  rarely  looks  in  a  book,  will  not  appreciate  the  study  of 
history  when  it  becomes  simply  a  recitation ;  and  very  likely,  after 
committing  a  few  lessons,  he  will  leave  the  chiss.  Wei*e  he  ever  to 
learn  much  of  history  in  this  way,  he  must  spend  more  time  in  com- 
mitting lessons  than  he  was  for  school  purposes  from  the  time  he  is 
twelve  years  old  till  he  leaves  school.  Then,  too,  teachers  of  history, 
like  teachers  of  geography,  hegin  at  the  xorong  end!  The  teacher 
who  would  have  his  scholar  interested  in  history,  should  begin  by 
teaching  him  the  history  of  his  own  town.  Nor  will  this  require 
much  time,  for  the  object  is  not  to  provide  all  the  food  of  this  kind 
he  may  need,  and  place  it  before  him,  with  the  injunction,  "Take! 
eat ! "  Let  something  that  will  tempt  his  appetite  be  oifered  him,  and 
then  let  him  seek  the  necessary  means  for  appeasing  it.  Don't  bring 
a  whole  apple  tree,  fruit  and  all,  and  tell  him  to  help  himself;  but  se- 
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lect  one  of  the  best  apples,  and  tell  him  where  the  tree  is ;  he  will 
manage  to  find  the  fruit.  To  illustrate  more  clearly  what  I  mean  : 
Suppose  your  pupil  to  live  in  Hampden.  Give  him  for  the  fii-st  les- 
son to  find  out  something  of  the  man  for  whom  it  was  named.  Now 
don't  forget  to  tell  him  where  to  look,  for  if  you  do,  you  have  sent 
him  for  apples  without  telling  him  anything  in  regard  to  the  locality 
of  the  tree.  He  will  undoubtedly  be  interested  in  this,  and  will  learn 
something  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  Teachers  complain  that 
their  pupils  cannot  remember  dates;  but  he  will  find  it  no  greater 
task  to  remember  this  than  he  will  to  remember  the  date  of  his  birth. 
Then  take  him  to  the  war  of  1812,  and  have  him  learn  something  of 
the  farce  called  the  Hampden  Battle.  He  will  be  sarprised  to  learn 
that  he  has  almost  daily  passed  the  places  where  the  British  landed, 
where  the  skirmish  took  place,  and  where  the  frigate  was  blown  up. 
By  this  time  he  will  want  to  know  more  of  the  war,  and  will  readily 
learn  the  leading  events  in  it.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  in- 
terested he  has  become.  The  main  point  is  gained  when  this  is  done. 
Any  town  may  be  taken,  of  course,  and  though  you  may  not  take  up 
the  same  topics,  yet  you  will  accomplish  the  same  end, — your  pupil 
will  become  interested.  You  can  find  something  either  in  the  history 
of  the  town  in  which  you  are  teaching,  or  an  adjoining  one,  or  one 
which  your  pupil  frequently  visits  tliat  will  furnish  you  with  the  de- 
sired means.  Still  you  need  method.  After  the  pupil  is  well  inter- 
ested— and  to  interest  him  need  not  require  much  time — ^give  out  five 
or  ten  topics  or  questions,  and  let  him  find  something  relating  to  them, 
— perhaps  something  like  this  : 

I.  State  what  you  know  of  John  Hampden. 

n.  State  what  you  know  of  the  Hampden  Battle. 

III.  Who  was  then  president  of  the  United  States? 

IV.  Name  three  American  and  three  English  generals  in  the  war 
of  1812. 

V.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  how  long  did  it  continue  ? 
The  answers  to  the  first  two  he  has  already  given,  so  that  these 

need  no  explanation.  The  answer  to  the  third  should  take  up  some- 
thing of  the  life  of  James  Madison — date  and  place  of  birth,  etc.  The 
fourth  answer  should  state  something  in  regard  to  each  one. 

Let  five  of  these  be  given  out  daily,  or  semi-weekly,  or  weekly,  as 
the  case  may  demand,  and  have  your  pupils  preserve  all  the  questions 
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and  answers  in  a  book  provided  for  this  purpose, — a  common  writing- 
book  will  do.  As  by  this  means  you  will  make  your  own  text-books, 
you  can  render  them  as  interesting  as  you  like.  I  am  convinced  from 
a  trial  of  this  plan  that  history  can  be  successfully  taught  in  this  way; 
I  know  it  will  make  work  for  the  teachei's,  but  it  is  a  work  that  will 
profit  both.  Give  it  a  trial,  and  write  me  (care  the  editor  for  this 
month)  if  it  fails.  nota  sent. 


RESIDENT  EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

"We  present  below  an  outline  course  of  study  for  school  work,  for  what  may 
be  termed  the  primary  course.  It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Eben  Wentworth,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  North  School,  Portland,  and  has  been  adopted  to  actual  use  in  the 
school-room.  It  is  designed  to  reach  from  the  pupil's  first  entrance  into  school,  to 
the  completion  of  the  preparation  for  a  first-class  grammar  school.  It  can  be 
condensed  and  used  equally  well  in  district  and  ungraded  schools. 

l?rlin.ary   I>epartiiient. 

SIXTH  CLASS.— FIRST  TEAR. 

Reading. — Wilson's  Charts  to  be  read  by  calling  the  words  at  sight,  with  oral 
lessons  on  all  the  objects  represented  on  the  charts.  Alphabet  and  Primer  com- 
pleted. 

Spelling. — Words  from  charts  and  Primer. 

Writing. — Alphabet  and  small  words  to  be  written. 

Number. — Counting  and  numbering  to  one  hundred,  with  Numeral  frame. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Illustrated  by  anecdotes,  examples,  and  precepts. 

Physical  Exercises,  Marching  and  Singing  from  three  to  five  minutes  at  a  time, 
not  less  than  four  times  a  day. 

FIFTH  CLASS.— SECOND  YEAR. 

Reading. — First  Reader  completed,  with  frequent  conversations  on  the  meaning 
of  what  is  read. 

Spelling. — Selected  words,  by  sounds,  and  all  words  in  the  reading  lessons  by 
letters. 

Writing. — Words  copied  from  blackboard. 

Arithmetic. — Counting  forward  and  backward,  by  twos,  threes,  fours,  and  fives, 
to  fifty,  with  numeral  frame.  Reading  at  sight,  and  writing  numbers  of  three 
figures,  and  Roman  numerals  to  fifty.] 
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Oral  Instruction.— Form,  color,  parts,  and  uses  of  common  things. 
Morals  and  Manners, — as  occasion  may  suggest. 

FOTTBTH  CI»ASS.-»THIRD  YEAR. 

Reading.— Second  reader  completed  with  partknlar  attention  to  articulation 
and  the  meaning  of  what  is  read. 

Spelling.— Words  from  reading-lessons,  oral  and  written,  by  sounds  and  letters. 

Writing. — "Words  and  short  sentences. 

^n7Ame<jc.— Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  developed  by 
use  of  numeral  frame.  Reading  and  writing  Arabic  figures  to  one  million,  and 
Koman  numerals  to  one  hundred. 

Oral  Instruetion.— Animals,  plants,  and  minerals.  Qualities  of  common  things 
illustrated  by  experiments.  Morals  and  manners,  singing  and  calisthenics  as  in 
previous  grades. 

THIBD  CLASS. — FOTTBTH  TEAR. 

Reading. — Intermediate  Reader  completed. 

Punctuation— and  most  common  abbreviations.  Frequent  exercises  in  enunci- 
ating difficult  combinations  of  elementary  sounds. 

Spelling.— Words  in  reading-lessons  by  letters  and  sounds.  , 

Writing — continued  as  in  fourth  class. 

Arithmetic. — Mental  and  written,  through  addition  and  subtraction. 

Oral  irwtrwctjon.— Miscellaneous  subjects,  with  review  of  the  work  in  lower 
grades.    Morals  and  manners,  singing,  etc. 

SECOND  CLASS.— FIFTH  TEAR. 

Reading. — Third  Reader  commenced,  with  careful  attention  to  meaning  of  words 
and  distinct  articulation. 

Spelling. — Written  and  oral  from  speller  and  from  reading-lessons. 

Writing  and  Drairjngr.— Bartholomew's  cards. 

Arithmetic. — \Vritten  and  mental,  through  multiplication  and  division,  includ- 
ing a  thorough  knowledge  of  corresponding  tables.  Rapid  combinations  of  small 
numbers. 

Oral  Instruction— in  Elementary  Geography  and  subjects  selected  from  the 
Child's  Book  of  Nature.  Manners  and  morals.  Singing  and  physical  exercises 
continued. 

FIRST  CLASS.— SIXTH  TEAR. 

Reading. — Third  Reader  completed,  with  particular  attention  to  expression  and 
vocal  culture. 

Spelling. — Oral  and  written,  continued  from  speller  and  reading-lessons. 

Writing  and  Drawing, — as  in  second  class. 

Arithmetic. — Written  and  mental,  through  Reduction,  with  review  of  the  entire 
subject  so  far  as  studied. 

Geography. — Elementary  text-book  read,  with  conversational  illustrations. 

Oral  Jas<rwc(ion.—W eights,  measures,  and  geometrical  forms.  Fractions  devel 
oped  by  objects.    Singing,  etc.,  continued. 
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School  Attendance  in  Europe.— It  is  said  that  for  every  1,000,000  inhabit- 
ants the  following  is  the  school  attendance  in  the  countries  named: 

In  Italy 60,000  or  6  per  cent,  or  every  16th  person. 

Ireland, .•..80,000       8i     do.       do.  12  do.      . 

France, 100,000     10       do.       do.  10  do. 

England, 110,000     11       do.       do.  9  do. 

Scotland 140,000     14       do.       do.  7  do. 

Denmark, 130,000     13       do.       do.  7i  do. 

Norway, 139,000     13       do.       do.  7i  do. 

Sweden 139,000     13       do.        do.  7i  do. 

Holland, 140,000     14       do.       do.  7  do. 

Germany 180,000     18       do.        do.  5i  do. 

Switzerland, 180,000     18       do.        do.  5J  do. 


An  Ameeican  Book  Abroad. —  Webster's  Dictionary  is  now  considered, 
throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  not  only  the  authority  ^Ja?"  excellence  in  Eng- 
lish lexicography,  but  as  the  characteristic  American  book.  It  is  better  known  and 
more  widely  circulated  than  any  other.  I  have  met  with  it  at  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary in  Paris,  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Athenreum,  and  other 
Londoif  clubs,  and  numerous  other  places.  I  have  heard  of  it  from  Turkey,  In- 
dia, China,  and  even  Japan.  It  is  everywhere  deservedly  applauded  for  the  ele- 
gance of  its  type,  the  distinctness  of  its  impression,  the  beauty  of  the  engravings, 
and  the  vast  amount  of  information  condensed  within  its  covers. — Paris  Cor.  of 
Bhston  Post. 


Chester-square  School  for  young  ladies.  Boston,  Mass.  The  catalogue 
and  circular  of  this  widely  known  and  popular  young  ladies'  seminary  for  1871  is 
before  us.  The  proprietor,  Rev.  George  Gannett,  is  a  Maine  man,  a  graduate  of 
Bowdoin  College,  and  of  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  "We  notice  in  his  cat- 
alogue that  nearly  half  his  visiting  committee  are  now,  or  have  been,  residents 
of  otir  State,  as  well  as  quite  a  number  of  his  pupils  likewise.  "We  know  of  no 
school  in  our  country  which  furnishes  young  ladies  advantages  in  all  depart- 
ments of  female  education  superior  to  this,  and  very  few  that  supply  equal.  It 
has  twenty-five  regular  teachers  and  lecturers. 


HouLTON  Academy.— A  catalogue  of  this  flourishing  Institution  for  1870-71 
has  just  been  received.  Under  its  present  efficient  board  of  instruction,  this 
school  is  doing  excellent  work  in  Aroostook  county.  Furnishing  as  it  does  well- 
trained  teachers  for  their  public  schools,  it  occupies  for  that  county  the  position 
of  normal  school  as  well  as  an  academy.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  Chas.  H. 
Fernald,  A.  M.,  principal.  Whole  number  of  pupils,  183.  Aggregate  for  three 
terms,  297. 


Vocalized.— By  Anna  Ballard.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.  Price,  50  cents.  For  giving 
execution  to,  and  equalizing  the  voice,  this  little  set  of  studies  cannot  be  sur- 
passed.   Teachers  in  vocal  music  will  do  well  to  examine  it. 


As  a  dressing,  NATURE'S  HAIR  RESTORATIVE  goes  ahead  of  any  in  the 
market.    See  advertisement. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXA^IINATION. 

AEITHilETIC. 

.    1.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  greatest  common  divisor  and  the  least 
common  multiple  of  43,  86,  9,  81? 

9  3-7  18  1-2 

2.  Find  the  sum,  product,  and  difference  of and 

25  40 1-2 

3.  Divide  8  by  576^,  multiply  the  quotient  by  10,  and  divide  the  product  by  .01. 

4.  Write  the  table  of  cubic  measure. 

5.  Snbstract  .0625  of  a  bushel  from  3-4  of  a  i)eck. 

6.  If  a  piece  of  timber  be  9  inches  wide  and  6  inches  thick,  what  length  of  it 
will  be  required  to  make  3  cubic  feet? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  bank  discount  and  the  true  discount,  on 
a  note,  date  Feb.  1, 1868,  for  S400,  payable  in  90  days,  at  7  per  cent? 

8.  When  gold  is  1.35,  what  must  10.40*8  sell  for  to  yield  8  per  cent  on  the  in- 
vestment? 

9.  What  is  the  amount  816,911.20  for  1  year,  7  months,  28  days,  at  4  3-4  per 
cent? 

10.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  .000148877? 

ORAMMAB. 

1.  Name  and  define  the  vocals,  sub-vocals,  and  aspirates. 

2.  Write  the  plurals  of  court-martial,  house-top,  staff,  index,  apparatos,  Miss 
Howard,  General  Grant  and  Sherman,  i.  s.,  aye  and  no. 

3.  How  is  the  possessive  case  of  nouns  formed?  Write  the  possessive  singular 
and  plural  of  Mary,  aldermen,  pen-knife,  thou,  and  court-martial. 

4.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  gild,  lie,  to  recline,  lay,  sit,  lade,  work, 
begin,  catch,  hurt,  and  strive. 

5.  Give  .1  full  synopsis  of  the  verbs  forsake  and  choose. 

6.  Correct  the  following  sentences:  "  It  was  him; "  "  He  shall  not  want  for  en- 
couragement; "  "  Let  he  and  I  read  the  next  chapter; "  "  Wisdom  or  folly  govern 
us;"  "Andrew's  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar;"  "The  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments were  beyond  example;  "  Websters  and  Worcester's  Dictionarys; "  "  Who 
had  I  ought  to  have  given  this  to?"  "  I  would  have  liked  to  have  been  there; " 
"  Lets  you  and  I  go." 

7.  Analyze  the  following  sentence,  and  parse  the  words  in  italics  :  "  Let  there 
be  light." 

8.  Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  the  following  sentences :  "  The  ship  sails  twelve 
miles  an  hour  every  day." 

9.  "  He  fought  like  a  hero,  but  his  like  is  not  often  seen." 

10.  "  He  sometimes  dreams  strange  dreams,  sometimes  none."  "  The  book  is 
worth  a  dollar." 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  latitude  and  longitude,  and  tell  how  each  is  reckoned. 

2.  What  rivers  drain  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  United  States?  What  the  Cen- 
tral Plain?    What  the  Pacific  slope? 

3.  Name  the  Western  States  and  their  capitals. 

18 
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4.  Name  the  political  divisions  of  South  America  -with  their  capitals. 

5.  Name  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

6.  Bound  the  countries  in  Europe  that  are  considered  the  most  powerful. 

7.  Name  the  races  of  men,  and  the  portions  of  the  earth  they  inhabit. 

8.  Through  what  waters  would  you  pass  in  sailing  from  Chicago  to  St.  Peters- 
burg? 

9.  What  do  we  export  to  England,  and  what  do  we  import  from  France? 

10.  Draw  an  outline  of  North  America,  and  locate  the  ten  largest  cities. 


1.  How  many  voyages  did  Columbus  make,  and  in  what  years? 

2.  Name  four  of  the  earliest  settlements  made  in  the  United  States,  the  date  of 
settlement,  and  the  people  by  whom  made. 

3.  State  some  of  the  causes  that  ed  to  the  American  Bevolution. 

4.  When  did  the  colonies  declare  their  independence,  and  who  wrote  the  decla- 
ration ? 

5.  When  and  where  was  the  last  battle  of  the  Revolution  fought,  and  who  were 
the  commanders  ? 

6.  By  whom  and  to  whom  was  Pennsylvania  granted  ? 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  several  congresses  which  were  assembled  prior  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

8.  What  can  you  say  of  Arnold,  Schuyler,  John  Adams,  Peyton  Kandolph, 
Montgomery  ? 

9.  Name  the  presidents  in  their  order,  and  state  the  time  each  served. 

10.  Mention  and  describe  the  principal  events  of  the  years  1770, 1771, 1773,  and 
1865. 

PHYSIOLOGY, 

1.  Name  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremities. 

2.  Name  the  teeth  and  describe  their  structure. 

3.  In  adapting  food  to  the  wants  of  the  body,  to  what  five  changes  is  it  sub- 
jected ? 

4.  Describe  the  circulatory  organs. 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  lacteals  and  lymphates  ? 

6.  How  is  the  blood  purified,  and  of  how  many  parts  is  it  composed  ? 

7.  What  is  secretion  ?    Give  prominent  examples. 

8.  What  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  where  is  it  located,  and  of  how  many  parts 
is  it  composed  ? 

9.  What  is  the  seat  of  sensation  ?    Give  a  list  of  the  senses. 

10.  Name  and  describe  the  parts  of  the  eye. 


Institutes. — Many  of  the  county  supervisors  are  now  holding  institutes  in 
different  parts  of  the  States.  Supervisor  Webb  held  one  recently  in  Portland. 
Instruction  was  given  by  Mr.  Mason,  of  Boston,  in  music;  Mr.  Bartholomew,  of 
Boston,  in  drawing,  and  by  Mrs.  Armies,  of  the  Lewistou  training-school,  in 
reading  and  object-teaching.  Mr.  Rounds  of  the  Farmington  normal  school,  also 
delivered  a  very  acceptable  lecture  on  study  ajid  work. 
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The  Schoolmasteb  Abkoad.— The  superintendent  of  schools  for  Barry 
county,  Michigan,  gives  in  the  "  Banner  "  a  series  of  questions  which  he  asks  at 
his  examination  (in  writing)  of  candidates  for  teachers  of  common  schools,  and 
the  answers  he  receives.  The  following  is  only  a  few  of  the  rich  responses  in 
writing: 

Ques.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  important  events  in  the  life  of  Franklin. 

^718.  Franklin  was  by  birth  a  frenchman  And  came  to  the  United  States  ren- 
vleringthem  important  service  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  was  afterwards 
President. 

Ques.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  congress  is  organized. 

Ans.  Delegates  are  sent  from  each  state  to  the  capitol  where  they  elect  the  con- 
gressmen and  also  president  and  Vice  President. 

Ques.  Describe  the  Esquimaux-  • 

Ans.  The  Esquimaux  are  of  low  statue  and  filthy  in  appearance  they  live  in 
houses  made  of  slabs  of  ise,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  attact  the  formidable  walrus 
of  which  they  eat  the  fat  or  blubber  and  their  sleds  are  drawn  by  dogs. 

Ques.  Describe  the  Nile  river. 

Ans.  It  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  Africa  flows  south  through  Egypt  Nubia 
and  into  Abyssinia. 

Ques.  Oregon  has  a  warmer  climate  than  countries  in  the  same  latitude  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.    Why? 

Ans.  The  Atlantic  coast  has  a  gulf  stream  passing  from  the  Artie  Ocean  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  As  Oregon  has  not  making  the  difference  in  climate,  also  the 
mountains  of  the  Atlantic  coast 

Ques.  Define  a  neuter  verb. 

Ans.  Aaieuter  verb  is  without  sex. 

Ques.  Give  examples  of  the  different  forms  used  in  the  comparison  of  adjec- 
tives. 

Ans.  big,  biger,  bigest  moast  bigest  least  bigest. 


Teachers  axd  Bad  Air. — With  the  vile  atmosphere  of  the  school-room 
constantly  pouring  over  the  lining  membranes  of  the  nasal  cavities,  surging 
about  the  linings  of  the  throat  and  vocal  organs,  diving  down  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  deluging  the  lungs,  what  wonder  the  teacher  first  suffers  from  vitiated  blood, 
then  from  clogged  membranes,  and  lastly  from  catarrh,  bronchitis,  dysi>epsia, 
and,  perhaps,  pulmonary  consumption.  It  is  next  to  impossible,  that  the  more 
nervous  constitutions  should  not  succumb. 

Macte.— President  Harris,  of  Bowdoin  College,  has  resigned  his  office,  to  ac- 
cept a  theological  professorship  at  New  Haven.  It  is  rumored  that  ex-governor 
Chamberlain  may  be  his  successor. 

Semi-cextex>-iax.— The  alumni  of  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  and  Fe- 
male College,  will  celebrate  its  semi-centennial,  June  8, 1871.  Address  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Cummings,  of  the  Wesleyan  University;  poem  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Trafton,  of 
Boston.  The  anniversary  and  commencement  exercises  of  the  school  will  take 
place  June  5th,  6th,  and  7th. 

The  Einrichmitahofenscofen  Club  is  what  sundry  young  men  of  New  York,  pro- 
fessing to  be  choice  German  spirits,  have  recently  organized. 
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A  new  branch  of  instruction.  The  following  advertisement,  appears  in  the  New 

Bedford  "  Mercury : " 

"  Instkuction  in  Cooking.— Euth  Eussell  is  ready  to  receive  scholars  for  in- 
struction in  cooking.  Special  attention  to  be  given  to  bread-making,  and  pure, 
good  yeast.  N.  B. — Persons  at  service  can  receive  instructions  in  one  or  all  of 
the  various  branches  of  cooking,  on  favorable  terms." 

A  resident  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  writes  to  a  "  school  boared  "  in  Ohio,  that 
he  will  take  a  school,  as  he  has  "  tought  2  terms  school  &  I  attended  CoUedge  4 
yrs  at  detroit  michigan  and  am  26  yrs  avage ! " 

ISTATiONAii  Teachers*  Association.  The  next  meeting  of  the  National 
Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  on  the  22d,  23d,  and  24th  days  of 
August. 

The  following  sentence  of  only  thirty-four  letters,  contains  all  the  letters  in  the 
alphabet,  "John  quickly  extemporized  five  tow  bags." 

We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  Albert  \V.  Paine,  Insurance  Commissioner  for  a  copy 
of  his  report. 


BOOK    TABLE. 

A  Handbook  of  English  Litebatuee.  For  the  use  of  high  schools,  private 
students,  and  general  readers.  Ey  Francis  H.  Underwood.  Boston:  Lee  & 
Shepard.    Portland :  Loring,  Short  and  Harmon. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  ability,  scholarship, 
and  taste ;  and  he  has  done  a  good  work  for  the  cause  of  education,  and  especial- 
ly for  a  systematic  study  of  English  authors  and  the  growth  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. This  volume  is  devoted  to  British  authors,  and  will  be  followed  by  one 
devoted  to  American  literature.  After  a  brief  historical  introduction,  biographi- 
cal sketches  of  authors  are  given  with  representative  selections  from  their  writ- 
ings. In  this  way  the  whole  period,  from  the  earliest  English  to  the  present  time, 
is  treated;  and  the  number  of  authors  represented  is  surprisingly  large.  The  se- 
lections are  made  with  good  judgment  and  taste,  and  the  volume  is  really  a  great 
ac(xuisition  to  our  helps  to  the  study  of  English  Literature. 

The  Music  Teacher;  or,  Class  Instruction  in  Elementary  Music.  By  Lowell 
Mason  and  Theo.  F.  Seward.  Boston:  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  Portland:  Hawes 
&  Cragin. 

This  book  is  upon  the  Pestalozzian  system,  so  called,  and  is  a  manual  that  will 
meet  a  want  long  felt.  The  whole  subject  of  musical  instruction  is  so  simplified 
and  illustrated,  that  many  of  the  diificulties  in  instruction  in  this  branch  are  en- 
tirely overcome.  The  book  is  a  help  indeed.  Several  illustrative  lessons  upon 
school  topics  are  given  which  add  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Henry,  Lord  Brougham.  Written  by  himself. 
Volume  1.  New  York:.  Harper  &  Brothers.  Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Har- 
mon. 

Lord  Brougham  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  his  life  was  in  many  respects  a 
very  eventful  one.  Such  were  tlie  peculiarities  of  the  man,  that  we  imagine  an 
autobiography  would  be  far  preferable  to  an  account  of  his  life  written  by  anoth- 
er person.  This,  the  first  of  three  volumes,  is  highly  interesting,  and  abounds  in 
profitable  reading,  for  young  men  especially.  We  shall  look  with  interest  for  the 
succeeding  volumes. 
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The  Institttes   op  jNlEDiciyE.     By  Martin  Paine.     !New  York:  Harper  & 

Brothers.    Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

This  work,  first  published  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  has  gone  through  ten 
editions— a  fact  which  speaks  well  for  its  value  and  popularity.  The  medical  stu- 
dent and  the  practitioner  will  find  it  a  mine  of  learning  and  philosophy,  which  are 
everywhere  exhibited  throughout  its  more  than  eleven  hundred  pages. 

The  Head  of  the  Family.    The  OoniTiES.    By  Miss  Maloch.    New  York: 

Harper  &  Brothers.    Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  praise  the  works  of  the  author  of  John  Halifax,  Gen- 
tleman. The  two  above-named  volumes  have  had  a  iwpularity  which  they  well 
deserve;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  them  in  a  neat  and  new  edition.  They  are  to  be 
followed  by  the  other  volumes  of  the  author's  complete  works. 

A  CoMPBEHENSivE  Gkammab  OF  THE  Ekglish  Lajkguage.     By  Simon 
Kerl.    New  Y'ork:  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

Mr.  Kerl  has  a  series  of  grammars,  some  of  which  have  an  extensive  use  in 
schools.  The  Comprehensive  is  an  excellent  reference  book  for  teachers — contain- 
ing more  valuable  matter  for  that  purpose  than  any  other  book  of  the  same  size 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Drawtixg  Books  for  Schools  and  Beginxebs.    By  M.  H.  Holmes,  teacher 
of  drawing  and  painting,  Chicago.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  series  of  books,  four  in  number,  constitute  a  common-school  series,  and 
are  to  be  followed  by  others  for  more  advanced  pupils.  They  begin  with  the  sim- 
ple elements,  are  finely  engraved,  and  ujwn  good  paper. 

Eclectic  Magazikb.  The  June  number  of  this  capital  monthly  is  embel- 
lished with  a  fine  portrait,  excellently  engraved  on  steel,  of  Professor  Darwin.  A 
sketch  by  the  editor  in  the  letter-press  gives  the  leading  events  of  Darwin's  life. 
The  table  of  contents  presents  about  twenty  excellent  articles,  in  which  the 
instructive  and  the  amusing  receive  equal  attention.  Published  by  E.  R.  Pelton, 
108  Fulton  street,  New  York.    Price,  S5  per  year;  single  copies  45  cents. 

\  The  June  number  of  Demorest's  Illustrated  Mokthly  Magazine  la  su- 
perb. This  magazine  is  a  queen  among  the  monthlies,  especially  on  such  mat- 
ters as  relate  to  dress  and  home  interests.  Demorest  offers  as  a  premium  to  each 
subscriber,  the  fine  parlor  chromo,  "  Isn't  She  Pretty,"  after  Lillie  M.  Spen- 
cer, the  retail  price  of  which  is  §8.00,  for  §3.00.  Address  ^y.  Jennings  Demorest, 
N.  Y. 

Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine.  Having  read  and  carefully  bound 
every  volume  of  this  magazine  from  the  start,  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  it  has 
the  largest  amount  of  really  valuable  reading  of  any  magazine  in  this  country. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  largely  historical,  and  its  first  volumes  are  as  readable  to- 
day as  any  of  the  new,  and  will  live  and  be  worn  out  in  active  service,  while  mul- 
titudes of  its  contemporaries  will  either  be  forgotten  or  become  mouldy  in  care- 
less neglect.    See  club-list. 

Little  Men,  is  the  title  of  a  new  work,  by  the  author  of  Little  Women,  soon 
to  be  published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston.  If  it  is  equal  to  Little  Women,  it 
will  have  a  large  sale.» 

A  Life's  Assize,  and  Anteros,  constitute  numbers  360  and  361  of  Harper's 
Library  of  Select  Novels.    They  are  well  written  and  interesting  stories. 
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Every  Satcteday  for  this  week  comes  to  us  with  a  new  tflaim  to  favor.  Every 
copy  is  trimmed,  neatly  pasted  so  as  not  to  disfigure  the  paper,  and  held  together 
as  securely  as  if  stitched.  Sheets  of  a  larger  size  are  used,  so  that  they  may  be 
trimmed,  and  yet  leave  the  page  as  large  as  before.  This  arrangement  is  to  be 
permanent,  and  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  all  who  read  its  diversified  litera- 
ry contents,  and  examine  its  weekly  gallery  of  portraits,  landscapes,  and  pictiires 
of  character,  incident,  and  travel.  The  publishers  say  the  machine  which  pro- 
duces this  result  is  the  invention  of  Messrs.  Chambers  &  Co..  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  made  by  them  under  arrangement  with  Messrs.  James  E.  Osgood  & 
Co.,  especially  for  Eveey  Satueday.  It  is  the  only  machine  of  this  kind  in  the 
world,  and  is  really  a  wonder  in  its  working,  accomplishing  the  various  processes 
of  folding,  pasting,  and  trimming  at  one  operation.  The  two  sheets  of  which 
Eveey  Satueday  is  composed  are  fed  in  at  opposite  ends,  are  taken  up  by  the 
machine  and  carried  toward  each  other,  while  by  a  series  of  automatic  move- 
ments, they  are  folded,  trimmed,  and  pasted,  in  transitu ;  and  arriving  simulta- 
neously at  the  center  of  the  machine,  the  smaller  sheet  is  placed  accurately  in- 
side the  larger  one,  and  both  receive  their  final  fold,  and  are  deposited  carefully 
in  the  box  placed  for  them,  a  perfect  paper.  This  operation  is  repeated,  when  the 
machine  is  at  its  highest  speed,  thirty  times  a  minute,  producing  1800  copies  an 
hour,  without  mistake  or  variation.  If  the^intrinsic  value  of  the  paper  is  not  en- 
hanced by  this  convenience,  its  literary  and  art  treasures  are  made  far  easier  of 
access.  The  publishers  are  resolved  to  spare  no  pains  or  expense  to  render  their 
illustrated  weekly  indispensable  to  all  intelligent  readers.  We  suggest  that  a 
difterent  set  of  illustrations  from  those  in  other  pictorials  would  add  to  its  al- 
ready wide  popularity. 

The  Lady's  Feiend  for  June,  1871,  is  a  splendid  number.  The  steel-plate  rep- 
resenting the  meeting  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  gar- 
den of  Fotheringay  Castle,  is  a  picture  of  extraordinary  interest  and  value. 
The  beautiful  Mary  and  her  stately  and  powerful  rival  are  admirably  contrasted. 
In  the  colored  fashion-plate  are  grouped  graceful  ladies,  attired  in  airy  summer 
robes;  and  there  is  a  wood-cut  of  the  Khine,  that  most  romantic  of  European 
rivers.  The  literary  matter  is  delightfully  varied  and  entertaining.  A  quantity 
of  illustrations  of  handsome  summer  costumes,  bathing-dresses  included,  must 
be  very  acceptable  to  the  ladies,  and  the  fancy-work  looks  particularly  captivat- 
ing. Price  $2.50  a  year  (which  also  includes  a  large  steel  engraving).  Four  cop- 
ies, $6.00.  Five  copies  (and  one  gratis),  $8.00.  "The  Lady's  Friend"  and  the 
"  Saturday  Evening  Post "  (and  one  engraving),  $4.00.  The  "  Lady's  Friend  "  and 
"  Journal  of  Education."  $3.00.     Published  by  Deacon  &  Peterson,  Philadelphia. 

Geo.  p.  Howell's  Ameeican  Newspaper  Repoeter  and  Advertiser's 
Gazette  is  the  title  of  a  royal  octavo  double  column  S2  page  weekly  journal. 
It  gives  a  weekly  report  of  all  changes  in  the  newspaper  publication  world,  chron- 
icling all  new  enteri)rises,  enlargements,  suspensions,  consolid.ations,  changes, 
and  circulation.  Everything  new  and  interesting  to  the  craft,  more  or  less  gossip, 
and  a  good  list  of  deportmental  advertising,  all  for  $2.00  per  annum.  G.  P.  How- 
ell &  Co.,  N.  Y..  advertising  agents  for  the  "Journal  of  Education." 

The  Missionary  Herald.  The  May  number  of  this  venerable  monthly,  now 
in  its  f)7th  year,  gives  us  a  fine,  full-page  engraving  of  the  ruins  of  Pompeiopolis, 
Turkey,  and  a  brief  article  on  the  same.    Prof.  A.  Peabody,  of  acting  president 
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Harvard  UniTcrsity,  -nrites,  "  if  we  regardj  the  '  Missionary  Herald '  solely  as  a 
journal  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  the  advancement  of  learning,  it 
would  easily  hold  the  first  place  among  the  periodicals  of  the  age."  With  the 
great  amount  of  religious  and  general  information,  which  this  magazine  gathers 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world,  and  with  its  subscription  price,  but  one 
dollar,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  reached  a  very  large  circulation.  It  should 
be  in  every  Christian  family  in  sympathy  with  the  missionary  work.  Address 
Charles  Hutchins,  33  Pemberton  Square,  Boston. 

ttavs  Breitmaxn's  New  Book,  entitled  "  Hans  Breitmakn  ix  EtTROPE, 
AXD  OTHER  New  Ballads,"  is  in  press  and  will  bejpublished  in  a  few  days  by  T. 
B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia.  It  contains  Breitmann's  travels  and  exi)€- 
riences  in  Paris,  in  Belgium,  in  Holland,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Rome,  where  he 
interviews  the  Pope;  also,  Breitmann  as  a  trumpeter,  etc.  It  will  no  doubt  prove 
to  be  more  popular  than  his  celebrated  "  Barty."  It  will  be  published  in  one  vol- 
ume, on  the  finest  tinted  plate  paper,  with  a  portrait  of  Breitmann  on  the  cover, 
and  sold  by  all  booksellers  at  seventy-five  cents  a  copy,  or  copies  of  it  will  be 
sent  to  any  one,  at  once,  to  any  place,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  its  price  by  the  pub- 
lishers. 

Hall's  Joitkhal  of  Health  Lt  as  unique  and  racy  as  ever.  Nothing  better 
for  digestion  than  to  sit  down  after  a  meal  and  read  one  of  his  jolly  common- 
sense,  scientific,  but  side-shaking  articles  upon  matters  that  deeply  concern  every 
embodied  spirit.    You  try  it  and  see. 

ScRiBSER  FOR  Ju>"E  Continues  the  "Wonders  of  the  Yellow-stone,  and  has 
good  papers  on  the  Lights  and  Shadows  of  the  War;  The  Illinois  and  St.  Louis 
Bridge ;  Leipsic  and  its  Fair. 

Oljter  Optic's  Magazine  promises  extra  attractions  for  the  new  volume, 
to  commence  in  July. 

Clark  &  Maynard,  New  York,  are  about  to  publish  The  Historical  Header, 
by  John  J.  Anderson,  author  of  several  works  on  history. 

The  Boston  "Journal  of  Chemistry"  is  a  very  valuable  publication  for  teach- 
ers. 

The  June  number  of  the  "American  Naturalist"  fully  sustains  its  reputation 
as  one  of  the  best  popular  scientific  journals  published. 

The  catalogue  and  circular  of  the  Eastern  State  Normal  School,  at  Castine, 
is  at  hand.    Total  number  of  students  the  present  term,  140. 

Demorest's  Young  America  is  very  good  when  we  get  it  Not  having  seen 
the  last  three  numbers,  we  can't  say  whether  the  character  is  kept  up  or  not. 

LrppDfCOTT  for  this  month  completes  its  seventh  volume  with  a  good  table  of 
contents. 

Home  and  Health,  New  York,  S1.50  per  annum,  has  established  a  good  rep- 
utation, and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  family  reading. 

The  Youth's  Companion  continues  its  weekly  visits,  filled  with  choice  and 
healthy  reading. 

The  article  on  the  Xew  York  Custom-house,  in  Harper,  for  June,  is  worth 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  number. 

The  Phrenological  Joxtrnal  for  this  month  contains  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  standard  articles.    A  new  volume  begins  in  July. 
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Teachers  wanting  situations,  and  those  in  want  of  teachers,  can  have  notices  like  those  be 
low  published  three  months  or  more,//Ye,  by  addressing  either  of  the  undersigned  committee, 
stating  deflnitely  their  wants,  &c.,  and,  if  an  answer  is  expected,  inclosing  a  stamp. 

A.  E.  CuASE,  Chairman,  Tortland;  C.  C.  Hounds,  Farmington;  J.  S.  Barrex-l,  Lewitton; 
"VV.  H.  Lambert,  Augusta;  tJ.  T.  Fi-ktcher,  Castine. 

T£ACIIERS    TTANTIIVO    SITUATIONS. 

LADIES. 

No.  1.  Educated  at  Farmington  Kormal  School.  Has  taught  two  years  in  an  Intermediate 
School.  Best  of  references.  Desires  an  Intermediate  School,  with  pay  of  at  least  $11  per 
week. 

No.  2.  Has  had  ten  years  of  successful  experience  in  Fublic  Schools  East  and  Vest.  De- 
sires a  situation  in  a  graded  school.    Would  take  a  mixed  school. 

No.  3.  Graduate  at  Farmington  Normal  School.  Desires  situation  as  assistant  in  an  Acad- 
emy or  Seminary,  where  some  time  may  be  found  for  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  higher 
Mathematics. 

No.  4.  Graduate  of  New  Hampton  Institute.  Has  had  ten  years'  experience.  Desires  a 
permanent  position  in  Seminary,  Academy,  or  Boarding  School.  Can  teach  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Modern  Languages,  and  also  Drawing.  Desires  no  remuneration  unless  giving  satisfac- 
tion.   Best  of  references. 

GENTLEMEN. 

No.  2.  Can  teach  Modern  and  Ancient  Languages,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Sciences.  Has 
had  experience  as  Principal  of  an  Academy.  Desires  a  situation  in  an  Academy  or  High 
School.    Prefers  "West  or  South. 

No.  3.  Is  open  to  an  engagement  after  April  1.  Would  prefer  a  Grammar  School,  with  an 
opportunity  to  teach  Vocal  Music  and  Latin. 

No.  4.  Graduate  of  Bowdoin.  One  year's  experience.  Can  bring  good  references.  De- 
sires High  School. 

CLUBBING    WITH    MAGAZINES. 

We  will  supply  either  of  the  following  Periodicals  or  Books  and  the  Journal  of  EducatioH 
one  year,  for  payment  strictly  in  advance  one  year,  for  the  sums  named,  the  figures  in  paren- 
thesis being  the  regular  price  of  each : 

$10.50.     Webster's  Illustrated  Unabridged  Dictionary  (S12. 00). 
88.50.    Littell's  Living  Age  (US. 00).    lAppincott's  Pronouiicing  Dictionary  of  the  World, 

bound  in  Sheei)  (SJO.OO). 
$3. SO.     Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary  (S5.00), 
S5.30.     The  Nation  (S5.00),  Every  Saturday  (S5.00). 
$5.00.     Eclectic  Magazine  {S5.00). 
$4.83.     The  Appletons'  Journal{S4.00). 
#4. 73.    Atlantic  Monthly  (S4.00), Harpers'  Neio  Monthly  (S4.00),  Harpers'  Weekly  (S4.00). 

Ladies'  Bazaar  (4.00),  or  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  (4.00). 
$I4.50.    The  American  Naturalist  (H4.00). 

94.00.     Godey's  Lady's  Book  (S3. 00),    The   Scientific   American  (83.00),  or  New    York 
Independent  (S3 .00),  and  targe  aiul  fine  jyortraits  of  Grant  &  Colfax,  which  are 
sold  at  the  stores  for  $4.00. 
$3.30.    Phrenological  Journal   and   Packard's   Monthly   (S3.00),   Demorest's  Monthly 
Magazine  (S3.00),  Ladies'   Friend   (S2.50),    The    Advance  (S2.50),  or   The 
Christian  Union  (.S 2. 50)  edited  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  also  Marshall's 
fine  engraving  of  Washington. 
Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  (S2.50)  weekly  or  monthly. 
Our  Young  Folks  (S2.00),  Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  (S2.00),  Riverside  Echo 

(S1.50),    Portland  Transcript  (S2.00).    Hall's  Journal  of  Health  (S2. 00). 
Arthur's  Home  Magazine  (S2.00),Oood  Health  (S 2. 00).  or  Herald  of  Health  (S2.00). 
The  Manufacturer  and  Builder  (S1.50),  National  Sabbath  School  Teacher  (S1.50), 

Demorest's  Young  America  ($1.50),  or  The  Nursery  (81.50). 
Arthur's  Children's  Hour  (S1.50). 
The  Little  Corporal  (81.00). 

Wood's  Household  Magazine  (81.00),  or  The  Little  Chi^. 
The  Young  People's  Helper  (.50). 
The  School  Festival  (.60). 

The  Bent  I*oii//i'.»  Paper,  for  the  Price,  in  tlic  Cottntry ! 

THE  YOUNG  PEOPLiIZ^S  HBLPSR^ 

An  Illuslraled  Monthly  Paper  for  American  Boys  and  Girls,  contains  IC  threo-column  pages,  filled 
with  Stories,  Sketches,  Poetry,  "Dialogues,  Music,  Prize  (iuostions,  Puzzles,  etc.,  etc.  Pure,  fresh, 
original,  lively,  vigorous,  instructive,  and  entertaining.  Eight  years  established.  The  best  paper 
parents  can  give  their  children.  Widely  circulated  and  liighly  commended.  Only  50  cents  a  year. 
[g^TEAOHEBS  may  earn  lumdsome  premiums  by  canvas.^ing  their  schtntls  for  the  Hblver.  Sample 
copies,  and  a  li»t  of  more  than  250  roEMiUMs,  sent  free  to  ail  who  will  try  to  get  up  clubs. 

Address,  Z.  VOPJE  VOSE,  rubliahcr,  Itockland,  MaiM. 
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FORWARD  AND  BACKWARD. 

A  FAVORITE  theory  of  modem  science  is,  that  we  become  cognizant 
of  certain  natural  phenomena  by  means  of  vibrations.  Light,  heat, 
sound,  and  electricity,  become  known  to  the  senses  by  vibrations  of 
matter,  or  that  undefined  something  called  ether.  From  our  limited 
investigations,  by  means  of  telescope  and  microscope,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  there  Is  vibration,  or  motion,  everywhere.  It  may  rea- 
sonably be  doubted  if  there  is  rest  for  mind  or  matter  in  the  universe. 
Through  the  influence  of  heat,  gravitation,  and  electricity,  the  crust 
of  what  we  call  the  solid  earth,  rises  and  falls.  Old  ocean  heaves  in 
the  tempest,  or  ebbs  and  flows  to  the  mysterious  power  of  sun  and 
moon. 

Forward  and  backward  have  the  shore-lines  of  the  continents 
marched  and  retreated,  in  this  stiife  with  the  sea;  but  slowly  and 
steadily  the  "  earth-works "  have  been  pushed  into  Xeptune's  broad 
domain.  Forward  and  backward  have  surged  the  nations,  but  the 
wave  of  progress  has  been  an  onward  flow.  Society  has  had  its  vol- 
canic eruptions,  its  earthquake  shakings,  its  wars  of  words,  and  ideas, 
and  bayonets. 

It  has  at  times  seemed  as  if  ignorance  and  anarchy  would  bear  per- 
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petual  sway,  but  wisdom  and  order  have  triumphed  in  due  time,  and 
the  world  has  moved  on.  Examining  some  ancient  sea-beaches,  some 
river  lines  upon  the  hill-side,  Ave  can  see  that  the  dry  land  has  made 
steady  progress  against  the  waters.  Perhaps  equally  great  natural 
changes  are  now  in  progress,  though  we  notice  them  not.  We  see 
God's  hand  in  history,  in  the  progress  of  education  and  religion,  but 
in  the  present  Ave  sometimes  doubt  if  thei-e  is  improvement ;  almost 
believing,  from  the  frequent  backward  movements,  that  the  world 
does  not  move ;  but  coming  generations  Avill  doubtless  give  to  this 
the  credit  of  progress. 

Backward  fell  the  great  Republic  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
slave  poAver,  but  the  nation  has  taken  a  giant  stride  forward  in  the 
max'ch  of  nations  during  the  decade  but  just  closed.  Again  traitors 
speak  boldly  their  Satanic  thoughts,  and  good  men  realize  that  the 
sword  of  justice  should  have  fallen  Avhen  the  righteous  indignation 
of  a  loyal  people  Avas  at  a  white  heat.  Corruption  festers  in  our 
large  cities,  legislators  are  bought  and  sold, — and  it  lias  been  said 
that  "the  appointment  of  a  petty  revenue  officer  receives  more  atten- 
tion at  Washington  than  the  momentous  question,  'how  shall  the 
nation  educate  its  youth  ? ' " 

Are  we  swinging  back  again  ? 

In  Maine  there  has  been  a  forward  movement  within  a  fcAv  years, 
as  regards  her  material  interests.  The  cause  of  education  has  also 
had  a  forward  movement  with  us,  quite  marked  in  our  history.  The 
department  of  public  instruction  began  to  be  felt,  about  three  years 
ago,  by  the  Legislature,  in  its  demand  for  men  and  money  to  "  Avork" 
the  field  of  common  school  education.  This  demand  having  been 
generousl}^  met,  new  forces  Avere  organized  to  determine  the  Avants  of 
the  people,  and  to  do  pioneer  work.  During  1869  and  1870  most  of 
the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  many  of  the  people,  were  reached  by 
ncAV  educational  influences.  The  Superintendent  Avas  in  every  county, 
the  Supervisors  in  most  of  the  tOAvns,  and  the  advantages  of  the  in- 
stitutes in  giving  a  little  instruction  and  considerable  inspiration  were 
generally  received  by  the  teachers. 

The  district  system  Avas  found  to  neutralize,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  towns  for  free  education.  This  was  no 
ncAvly  discovered  truth  to  educators,  but  strange  to  say,  many  of  the 
people  have  not  discovez'ed  it  yet.    The  unjust  distribution  of  money 
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which  gives  a  small  district  $15,  and  a  large  district  $500  per  year,  is 
tolerated  by  the  people  of  one  of  our  large  cities  without  a  murmur. 

The  agency  for  employing  teachers  was  found  to  be  very  inefficient, 
and  in  a  degree  antagonistic  to  the  power  which  examined  them. 
Parents  manifested  but  little  interest  in  the  schools,  for  there  was  little 
in  them  to  create  an  interest.  The  wages  of  the  teachers  were  poor, 
and  their  work  often  poorer.  What  wonder  that  for  years  the  schools 
had  been  going  backward. 

A  bill  passed  the  Legislature,  allowing  the  towns  to  abolish  the  dis- 
tric^system, — also  one  taking  the  power  to  employ  teachers  from  the 
agents  and  transferring  it  to  the  superintending  committees.  This 
was  a  vaoYement  fortcard.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  toyrn  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  enabling  act,  to  abolish  its,  district  system. 
Why  not,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age.  But  the  agents  were  sus- 
pended for  one  year.  The  bill  may  have  been  unduly  forced  through 
the  Legislature,  and  sprung  upon  the  people  without  due  explanation 
as  to  its  necessity  and  ability.  That  the  change  was  not  judiciously 
managed  by  its  friends  is  evident;  that  the  people  met  it  with  most 
unreasonable  prejudice  is  equally  plain.  Thus  the  law  was  rendered 
almost  void  for  good,  and  became  a  pivot  upon  which  to  swing  back 
the  advancing  cause.  Any  candid  man,  with  ordinary  business  abil- 
ity, must  be  convinced  that  better  management  of  our  school  affairs  is 
needed.  The  opposition  of  the  people,  or  of  their  representatives,  to  a 
forward  movement  by  means  of  an  organized  plan  managed  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  was  very  evident  last  winter,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  public  sentiment,  as  manifested  upon  the  surface,  was  reac- 
tionary. Why  is  this?  An  individual  or  a  people  that  has,  by  choice 
or  compulsion,  used  a  poor  article  until  it  is  believed  to  be  good,  feels 
defiauded  of  personal  rights  if  compelled  to  make  a  desirable  change. 
That  our  present  district  plan  is  a  relic  of  the  past  now  worse  than 
useless,  is  self-evident;  that  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  one  of  the 
things  that  were  but  are  not,  is  as  certain  as  that  forward  is  the  word 
which  must  be  the  motto  of  the  educator. 

The  present  reaction  cannot  last  long  in  this  age  of  light  and  prog- 
ress. Who  shall  turn  the  tide,  and  keep  it  steadily  and  strongly  in  the 
right  direction  ?  The  State  needs  better  schools,  but  the  fact  is  not 
fully  realized  by  the  people.  Our  legislators  must  have  more  liberal 
views,  and  more  independence.    They  are  to  do  for  the  people  what 
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the  peoi^le  need,  not  alwaj's  what  they  ask  to  have  done  or  undone. 
Popular  feeling  or  prejudice  should  not  make  or  unmake  laws  which 
affect  vital  interests.  Sound  judgment  and  plain  common  sense 
should  guide  law-makers.  A  representative  is  expected  to  be  a  man 
with  judgment  and  conscience,  not  the  tool  of  a  ring,  or  the  unthink- 
ing exponent  of  his  constituents.  When  the  lamented  Fessenden 
voted,  against  the  wishes  of  colleagues  and  constituents,  "for  con- 
science sake,"  not  to  condemn  President  Johnson,  he  put  on  record  an 
example  of  manly  independence  which  it  were  well  for  legislators 
more  often  to  follow.  But  generally  the  tone  of  public  sentiment 
is  in  advance  of  Legislature  and  Congress. 

The  school  teachers  of  Maine  are,  in  a  great  degree,  responsible  for 
the  slow  progress  of  education  in  our  State.  They  have  not  made 
teaching  an  earnest  practical  work ;  their  labor  has  not  recommended 
itselt^  and  elevated  the  profession  in  public  estimation.  They  have 
been  content  with  little  parental  interest,  poor  school-houses,  and 
often  poorer  schools.  There  are  many  noble  exceptions,  but  the  gen- 
eral statement  is  true.  One  minister  has  frequently  exercised  more 
influence  in  a  town  than  its  score  of  teachers.  Why  ?  The  minister 
is  educated  for  his  work,  is  industrious,  earnest,  "  in  season  and  out  of 
season."  He  i-ealizes  the  importance  of  his  mission  to  his  people,  and 
his  individual  responsibility. 

The  teacher's  culture  and  views  have  been  too  narrow;  he  must 
become  more  of  a  student,  must  realize  that  teaching  is  a  science  and 
an  art,  worthy  of  the  deepest  thought  and  most  patient  toil  he  is  capable 
of  Individualeffort  and  organized  work  are  needed,  that  the  cause 
which  so  deeply  concerns  the  State  may  be  pushed  steadily  forward. 
The  department  of  education  can  reach  the  people  only  through  us, 
and  we  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  that  we  have  accomplished  so  little 
in  teaching  the  children,  and  awakening  an  interest  among  the  people. 
What  profession  or  trade  is  represented  by  so  many  men  and  wo- 
men in  the  State  as  our  calling?  If  our  work  is  not  appreciated,  is 
not  remunerated,  where  rests  the  blame  ?  We  can  do  a  work  in  one 
year  that  the  government  cannot  accomplish  in  a  decade. 

Forward,  the  teachers'  brigade !  Any  backward  movement  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  rank  and  file. 


Learning  is  better  than  silver  or  gold. 
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THE  NECESSITY  OF  LATIN  AS  A  COMMON-SCHOOL 

STUDY. 

Of  late,  many  educational  men,  favoring  what  they  call  a  practical 
course  of  study,  have  striven  to  cut  this  branch  from  our  common 
schools.  They  unhesitatingly  pronounce  our  high  schools  superficial, 
and  our  colleges  insufficient  to  fit  a  man  for  real  life.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  argue  the  perfection  of  these  institutions.  The  numerous 
slurs  thrown  out  against  them  generally  originate  from  those  who 
have  not  experienced  their  advantages,  and  when  they  can  point  to 
a  graduate  who  is  ignorant  of  the  most  important  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, instead  of  attaching  the  fault  to  his  lack  of  effort,  or  to  the  in- 
competency of  his  teachers,  they  blame  the  system,  condensing  their 
objections  really  into  the  fact  that  these  seminaries  teach  Latin  and 
Greek.  Examine  this  pupil  and  see  if  he  has  learned  even  his  Latin 
intelligently. 

Without  further  introduction,  the  first  argument  which  I  shall  state 
is,  that  so  many  English  words  are  directly  derived  from  Latin.  To 
illustrate,  take  almost  any  line  from  the  poets, — the  thirty-second 
from  the  ^Eneid,  and  observe  our  indebtedness  to  its  roots:  "•  Erra- 
bant,  actifatis  maria  omnia  corcurn^''  From  the  verb  erro  we  ob- 
tain err,  errant,  errata,  erratic,  erroneous,  and  error.  From  ago^  we 
get  agent,  act,  with  its  derivatives,  and,  indirectly,  actuate.  Deriva- 
tive from  the  third  word,  such  as  fate,  fatal,  etc.,  suggest  themselves 
to  one  even  not  accustomed  to  look  for  the  source  of  language.  Sev- 
eral pages  of  the  unabridged  contain  omnis  and  circuniy  in  composi- 
tion. This  verse  is  undoubtedly  a  fair  specimen,  but  I  think  scholars 
will  grant  that  it  is  not  uncommonly  relevant. 

Simply  to  know  the  origin  of  a  word  is  not  practical,  in  the  popu- 
lar sense.  But  when  that  knowledge  enables  us  to  spell  correctly,  it 
assumes  an  importance  which  all  will  acknowledge.  Belligerent,  in- 
nuendo, omnivorous,  supersede,  and  such  words,  to  the  thinking  stu- 
dent of  Latin,  cease  to  be  catches.  Their  component  parts  at  once 
decide  their  orthography,  as  well  as  their  meaning.  The  first  word 
is  oftener  pronounced  be-lig-er-ant  than  otherwise,  but  the  noun  bel- 
lum,  and  the  participle  from  gero,  determine  immediately  its  spelling. 
To  the  Latin  we  owe  but  little  of  th:tt  part  of  etymology  which  treats 
of  inflection, — and  to  its  credit.    Our  syntax  and  prosody,  however, 
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are  based  almost  entirely  upon  it.  Two  years'  drill  in  the  Latin 
grammar,  is  a  far  better  preparation  to  parse  Milton,  than  half  a  dozen 
in  English.  Had  not  Milton  been  a  thorough  classical  scholar,  our 
grammarians  would  not  find  such  an  expression  as  "  than  whom,"  to 
bother  over.  Compare  Lycidas  with  the  fifth  eclogue  of  Virgil,  and 
question  the  need  of  classical  learning,  even  to  comprehend  this  great 
writer. 

But  an  appreciation  of  English  literature  is  not  practical, — it  is  ar- 
tistic. 

Is  science  to  supply  the  all-important  information  which  man 
needs?  What  is  its  nomenclature?  In  arithmetic,  the  pupil  is  cer- 
tainly better  able  to  understand  the  theories  of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  proportion,  etc.,  if  he  first  learn  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  terras  employed.  We  have  all  learned  that  the  word 
fraction  comes  ivomfraiigo, — I  break,  but  how  it  comes  doth  not  ap- 
pear. Should  not  that  paragraph  be  abolished  as  impractical  and  un- 
satisfactory ?  But  this  diction  exists  in  a  greater  degree  in  the  natu- 
ral sciences.  It  is  the  universal  language  among  scientific  discover- 
ers. Germans,  Frenchmen,  and  Englishmen,  alike,  agree  on  the  names 
used  for  every  flower,  and  are  mutually  benefited  by  this  general 
medium  of  thought. 

Visit  the  store  of  an  apothecary,  and  you  may  see  every  draw 
marked  with  letters  unintelligible  except  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Every  profession  has  its  peculiar  technicalities,  but  the  Latin  lexicon 
is  a  common  key. 

Whether  the  Catholic  portion  of  our  citizens  wouid  be  benefited, 
if  they  compi-ehended  the  significance  of  their  prayers  and  songs,  I 
do  not  presume  to  say,  but  the  secret  of  the  asserted  infallibility  of 
their  religion  is  understood  somewhat,  when  we  consider  the  stability 
of  their  language. 

Cultivated  taste,  refinement  in  expression,  the  enjoyment  experi- 
enced when  we  recognize  a  foreign  quotation,  and  such  points,  do  not 
come  properly  under  ray  heading.  I  meant  merely  to  suggest  bread 
and  butter  arguments,  and  I  maintain  that  the  pecuniary  profits  Avhich 
have,  and  will  result  from  the  pursuit  of  Latin  in  our  common  schools, 
excel  in  extent  the  advantages  gained  by  the  study  of  any  one  En- 
glish branch.  park  s.  waeren. 
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EASTERN  STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Normal  School  at  Castine  closed  its  fourth  year  Thursday, 
June  1.  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Perham,  with  five  members  of  his 
Council,  Superintendent  Johnson,  Prof.  Atkinson  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  and  a  goodly  number  of  the  friends 
and  former  members  of  the  school  were  present. 

The  public  examination,  on  Wednesday,  May  31st,  was  of  much 
interest,  comparing  favorably  with  that  of  former  years  in  its  thor- 
oughness and  general  excellence.  To  us,  siting  by  and  carefully 
discriminating,  no  additional  testimony  was  necessary  to  show  the 
ability  and  faithfulness  of  the  teachers,  and  the  hard  study  and  hard 
thinking  of  the  pupils.  The  recitations  were  not  mere  rehearsals,  set 
and  mechanical, — this  has  not  been  the  training  in  the  Normal 
School;  the  method  there  makes  it  necessary  that  the  pupils  should 
not  only  learn,  but  understand ;  not  only  understand,  but  be  able  to 
explain  and  show  to  others  the  methods  by  which  they  reach  their 
conclusions  and  the  reasons  why  a  given  method  is  preferable  to 
others.  They  are  taught  in  these  things  to  discriminate  and  compare 
and  reason,  searching  out  the  best  methods  of  reaching  a  given  result. 
Superintendent  Johnson  is  admirable  in  his  original  methods  of  test- 
ing the  pupils  in  this  respect,  plying  his  pertinent  questions,  his  sup- 
positions, and  objections, — manifestly  enjoying  it  much,  virtually  to 
throw  a  pupil  overboard,  when  the  subject  will  bear  it,  to  sink  or 
swim, — encoumging  and  guiding  the  timid,  and  kindly  coming  to  the 
rescue  when  one  is  going  to  the  bottom.*  If  his  questions  somewhat 
break  in  on  the  details  of  the  course  prescribed  by  the  teachers  at 
the  examination,  they  add  not  a  little  to  the  zest  and  the  profit  of  the 
exercises.  If  it  should  be  so,  in  any  case,  that  in  this  way  he  instruct 
the  teachers,  he  is  only  acting  in  the  line  of  his  important  duties. 
Whatever  may  be  said,  and  said  justly,  of  the  importance  of  a  strictly 
practical  education,  it  is  manifestly  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
supervision  and  guidance  of  our  school  system,  and  especially  of  our 
Normal  Schools,  should  be  committed  to  one  who  has  known  the 
benefits  of  the  broader,  fuller,  deeper  course  of  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning. 

*The  teachers  always  request  the  Superintendent,  and  others,  to  question  the 
students.    Cross-examinatiou  is  expected  and  desired. 
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Those  who  enter  our  Normal  Schools  are  unlike  in  their  attain- 
ments and  capabilities,  and  that  difference  will  be  evident  during  the 
course  of  two  years'  study,  and  at  the  end.  This  was  manifest  in  the 
examination  of  May  31st.  There  were  not  a  few  instances  of  marked 
ability  and  superior  scholarship.  The  general  average  was  high. 
Whatever  might  be  the  amount  of  necessary  memorizing  there  was 
evidence  of  much  hard  brain  work  by  teachers  and  pupils.  If  these 
recitations,  and  drills,  and  exercises  at  the  blackboard,  and  readings, 
and  declamations,  and  compositions,  and  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
musical  rehearsals,  caji  be  reproduced  in  all  the  common  schools  of 
Eastern  Maine,  then  Eastern  Maine  is  doing  a  good  and  great  work 
for  herself.  Dirigo  will  pitch  a  key  note  whose  vibrations  will  not 
cease  till,  sounding  along  all  our  valleys  to  the  Westward,  and  over 
the  hills,  they  mingle  at  last  with  the  surf  of  the  Pacific  shore. 

The  exercises  of  the  graduating  class  were  at  the  Congregational 
church  on  Thursday  forenoon.  The  church,  like  the  Normal  Hall 
the  day  before,  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  It  seemed  especial- 
ly befitting  that  the  Governor,  an  old  teacher  of  twenty-five  teiTns, 
should  occupy  the  central  chair  on  the  platform,  with  the  members  of 
the  venerable  council  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left. 

The  gr^di^iating  class,  consisting  of  nineteen,  at  the  call  of  the 
principal,  Mr.  Fletcher,  delivered  their  respective  essays  as  follows : 

Salutatory George  W.  Johnson,  Bluehill. 

In  the  Scliool-room Sarah  C.  Hutchinson,  Castine. 

A  Country  Home EUza  P.  Wescott,  No.  Castine. 

Brother  Jonathan Dexter  D.  Roberts,  Stockton. 

Little  Things Mary  L.  Flood,  Clinton. 

The  Age  of  Elizabeth Emma  R.  Jai'vis,  Castine. 

MUSIC. 

Mechanical  Education George  H.  Buker,  No.  Castine. 

Mother  Goose Fanny  Little,  Edmunds. 

Thought  is  deeper  than  all  Speech Lizzie  W.  Beane,  Concord,  Mass. 

Our  Common  Schools George  E.  Kimball,  Etna. 

Echoes Eunice  J.  Simpson,  Sullivan. 

Conquerors Annie  E.  Shepardson,  W.  Brooksvillo. 

MUSIC. 

Our  State Joseph  B.  Simpson,  Sullivan. 

Into  the  Years Leonora  A.  Coffin,  Harrington. 

A  Chapter  from  the  Rocks Fanny  M.  Smart,  Rockland. 

Practical  Education Charles  W.  Springer,  Franklin. 
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MUSIC. 

Ideal  and  Real :  lllen  M.  Andrews,  Bangor. 

Poem Fanny  S.  Guptill,  Chenyfield. 

Valedictory Edward  S.  Ingraham,  Searsmont. 

Awarding  of  Diplomas,  &c. 

These  essays  were  all  creditable  to  their  authors,  and  some  of  them 
of  no  inconsiderable  merit.  If  in  delivery  the  young  men  excelled, 
the  young  ladies  undoubtedly  led  as  writers.  In  theory,  these  ladies 
may  perhaps  advocate  the  Rights  of  Women,  but  to  be  heard,  some 
of  them  need  the  gift  of  louder  utterance  when  addressing  an  audi- 
ence. If  the  comparison  of  the  two  sexes  be  made,  as  to  scholarly 
attainments  and  mental  strength,  the  ladie«  of  this  class  need  not 
shrink  from  the  issue.  The  healthy  stimulus,  and  general  good  influ- 
ence of  each  upon  the  other,  in  the  Xormal  School,  is  manifest.  This 
is  a  hopeful  day  for  our  common  schools,  that  teachers  of  such  attain- 
ments as  those  of  this  class  are  multiplying ;  a  hopeful  fact  that  such 
teachers  are  in  demand. 

After  awarding  the  Diplomas  severally  to  the  membere  of  the  class, 
his  Excellency  added  some  pertinent  and  encouraging  remarks,  not 
merely  as  befitting  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trust  and  Oversight, 
but  as  one  familiar,  from  former  teaching,  with  whatever  pertains  to 
our  schools,  and  as  finding  in  our  present  Normal  School  system  the 
supplying  of  a  want  which  he  had  before  seen  and  felt ;  and  giving, 
also,  the  assurance  of  his  official  and  personal  influence  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  system.  He  was  followed  by  an  appropriate  and  hap- 
py parting  address  to  the  class,  by  Preceptor  Fletcher.  Prof.  Atkin- 
son, also  an  instructor,  added  some  able  and  interesting  remarks. 

In  the  afternoon  the  first  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Eastern  school  was  holden  in  the  hall.  Excellent  as  was  all  that  had 
gone  before,  the  good  wine  seemed  to  have  been  kept  for  this  meet- 
ing ;  its  words  of  welcome,  its  history,  its  powers,  its  chronicles,  its 
past  and  future,  spicy  and  sparkling,  rich  and  f^icctious,  constituted  a 
fitting  and  happy  end  to  the  exercises  proper  of  the  fourth  year. 

Those  who  were  favored  with  an  attendance  on  the  exercises  of  the 
two  closing  days,  are  unanimous,  we  think,  in  their  disposition  to  con- 
gratulate the  Board  of  Trust,  and  the  able  corps  of  faithful  teachers, 
and  the  people  of  eastern  Maine,  for  the  rapid  growth  and  marked 
success  of  this  younger  of  our  State  Normal  Schools. 
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In  the  evening  of  Thursday,  Prof,  Atkinson  delivered  an  address  ^ 
in  the  Congregational  church,  of  much  interest  and  marked  ability, 
on  Practical  Education,  as  compared  with  the  system  of  our  Colleges. 
The  learned  Professor  understands  his  position,  as  in  advance  of  the 
general  sentiment, — a  kind  and  intelligent  leader  in  the  direction  to- 
ward which  the  public  conviction  is  undoubtedly  tending, — a  convic- 
tion of  which  the  institution,  one  of  whose  chairs  of  instruction  he  so 
ably  fills,  is  a  significant  exponent. 

The  numbers  graduating  fi'om  year  to  year,  by  no  means  indicate 
the  value  of  the  school  to  those  who  teach.  A  much  larger  number 
are  present  for  a  time  shorter  than  two  years.  While  only  nineteen 
graduated,  there  were  on^  hundred  and  forty  present  the  last  term, 
and  the  aggregate  attendance  for  the  year  amounts  to  three  hundred 
and  twenty-four. 

The  establishment  of  Xormal  Schools  in  Maine,  a  few  years  since, 
was  designed  to  be  experimental.  The  experiment  has  been  emi- 
nently successful.  The  Western  school,  which  commenced  earlier, 
has  been  permanently  established  and  provided  with  becoming  and 
suitable  buildings.  The  Eastern  school  seems  almost  to  have  over- 
taken its  older  sister,  having  well-nigli  outgrown  its  present  accom- 
modations, and  is  looking  hopefully  for  the  erection  of  a  new  and 
larger  edifice  by  the  State.  An  appropriation  for  this  object  was 
made  by  the  last  Legislature,  which  we  hope  may  not  prove  too 
small ;  and  a  location  for  the  building  has  been  generously  presented 
to  the  State  by  the  town  of  Castine, — a  lot  ample  in  size,  and  com- 
manding and  beautiful  in  its  prospect.  At  the  end  of  another  year 
we  trust  the  Eastern  school  may  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  increased 
enlargement  and  prosperity  in  its  new  edifice,  the  home  of  many  gen- 
erations of  successful  teachers.  a.  e.  i. 


SCHOOL  PAPERS,  No.  3. 

Good  Schools. — Three  things  are  requisite  for  a  good  scliool, — 
good  teachers,  dutiful,  obedient  pupils,  and  interested  parents.  All 
these  must  blend  harmoniously  together,  each  one  in  its  appropriate 
sphere,  filling  promptly  and  well  their  duties,  and  throwing  out  their 
influences  so  strongly  with  the  spirit  of  love  and  union,  forming  a 
circle  of  complete  unity  in  educational  matters. 
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Good  teachers  may  be  employed, — those  whose  attainments  and 
experience  lead  us  to  expect  much. — whose  abilities  are  good,  and 
who  are  alive  to  their  work ;  yet  we  may  have  poor,  unprofitable 
schools,  unless  both  scholars  and  parents  do  their  whole  duty,  and 
second  the  teachers'  efforts  in  behalf  of  progress  and  improvement. 
Either  of  the  three  may  spoil,  and  often  do  spoil  schools,  that  but  for 
this  would  be  successful.  How  important  that  parents  be  alive  to 
their  highest  interests,  and  to  interests  that  will,  more  or  less,  shape 
the  future  of  their  children.  One  term  of  school  wasted,  or  often 
worse  than  wasted,  can  never  be  replaced.  Time  is  moving  on ;  we 
cannot  stay  his  chariot  wheels ;  we  may  rai-^^spend  if  we  will,  but  we 
shall  thereby  be  losers. 

It  has  been  said  that  "the  teacher  makes  the  school."  This  is  true 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  "  all  good  rules  have  exceptions."  It  is  true, 
he  has  a  potent  influence  for  good  or  evil.  It  is  true,  he  may  mold 
and  direct  and  lead  and  stimulate,  yet  he  is  not  all-powerful  to  over- 
come impossibilities.  He  cannot,  with  pupils  and  parents  in  opposi- 
tion, accomplish  that  which  he  could  were  they  in  harmonious  union 
with  him.  He  needs  the  best  energies  of  parents  and  pupils  to  make 
his  school  of  the  highest  usefulness. 

Different  men  have  different  powers ;  some  are  better  endowed  and 
fitted  for  the  instruction  of  youth  than  others,  yet  even  the  best  need 
their  aids,  their  helpei-s,  to  do  the  best  and  most  work.  The  precept 
and  example  of  all  are  needed  to  bring  our  schools  to  that  high  stan- 
dard which  they  ought  to  occupy,  and  which  earnest,  interested  men 
are  laboring  for.  If  there  is  one  loose  fibre  in  the  fabric,  if  there  is 
one  rotten  timber  in  the  structure,  it  is  not  perfect,  is  not  what  \\ 
might  and  ought  to  be.  Trust  not  this  onerous  task,  this  high  respon- 
sibility of  good  schooU  to  the  school  oflicers  and  teachers ;  they  may 
fulfill  well  their  duties,  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  you,  parents,  in  your 
culpable  neglect  of  yours.  They  alone  will  ofttimes  fail,  but  with 
your  efforts  united  with  theirs,  success  will  be  sure  to  crown  the  en- 
deavor.    Success  of  which,  when  attained,  you  may  well  be  proud. 

Promptness,  regularity,  decorum,  obedience,  respect,  and  diligence, 
are  the  qualities  most  to  be  desired  in  pupils.  These  cheer  up  the 
teacher's  heart,  as  he  presses  onward  amid  obstacles  and  hindrances. 
"  Train  up  a  child  as  you  ought  to  at  home,  and  when  he  goes  to 
school  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  is  a  new  application  of  an  old  prin- 
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ciple.  See  to  this,  parents,  and  use  your  best  exertions  in  behalf  of 
good,  profitable,  progressive  schools.  They  are  our  greatest  needs, 
our  only  safeguards. 

School  Governmei^t. — "  Government,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  the 
regulation  of  those  rights  that  exist  between  sovereign  and  subject. 
Thus,  divine  government  is  founded  on  the  relations  that  exist  be- 
tween the  Creator  and  the  created.  Civil,  are  those  rights  and  rela- 
tions that  are  between  the  executive  power  and  the  citizen.  Family 
government,  upon  those  which  exist  between  the  parent  and  the  child ; 
and  school  government  on  those  between  the  teacher  and  pupil.  The 
different  kinds  of  government  are  to  secure  certain  objects ;  thus,  di- 
vine government  is  to  secure  the  love  and  well-being  of  the  subject, 
man ;  of  civil,  to  secure  his  happiness  and  security ;  and  of  family  and 
school  government,  to  secure  both  the  love  and  the  obedience.  School 
government  is  the  transfer  of  parental  authority  to  the  teacher.  He 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  parent,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  for  the  time 
being  that  he  has  the  pupil  under  his  care.  He  has  the  same  powers 
as  the  parent,  no  more,  no  less." 

Teachers  should  aim  to  secure  the  love  and  respect  of  their  schol- 
ars. Love  can  only  be  secured  by  giving  love  in  return,  and  the  obe- 
dience that  is  prompted  by  love  and  respect  is  the  most  to  be  sought 
for.  There  are  cases,  perhaps,  that  will  not  be  subjected  by  gentle 
means.  There  are  those  that  are  obdurate  and  calloused,  and  can  be 
reached  only  through  their  fears.  The  teacher  heeds  skillful  judg- 
ment, for  he  will  have  as  many  different  dispositions  to  deal  with  as 
he  has  scholars.  One  means  will  suffice  with  one  that  will  utterly 
fail  with  another.  He  needs  to  have  self-control  and  command  over 
himself,  for  no  one  is  fit  to  govern  others  that  cannot  govern  himself. 

The  self-reporting  system  is  to  be  discouraged.  It  breeds  a  habit 
of  untruthfulness  on  the  part  of  the  scholars.  It  strikes  down  re- 
spect between  the  pupils  themselves,  and  induces  concealment  and 
misrepresentation.  We  believe  every  teacher  that  has  tried  this  sys- 
tem has  not  found  it  satisfactory,  if  they  have  observed  its  bearings 
upon  all  points  closely. 

The  vexed  question,  much  discussed  but  not  satisfactorily  settled, 
like  this,  "  whose  control  are  the  pupils  under,  before  and  after  school 
hours,  while  coming  to  school  and  returning  to  their  homes,"  will  oft- 
times  come  upjbr  the  annoyance  of  teachers,  when  things  are  not 
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pleasant  between  pupils,  during  their  comiuf:  and  going  exercises.  If 
I  were  to  express  my  views,  I  should  say  that  when  the  scholars  are 
started  from  home  for  the  school,  then  the  teacher's  control  over  them 
begins ;  when  by  him  dismissed,  and  sent  towards  home,  his  author- 
ity ceases  and  the  parent's  commences.  I  may  not  be  right.  I  give 
this  for  what  it  is  worth. 

It  is  a  settled  question  that  a  school  without  order  is  good  for 
nothing.  "  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law,"  and  it  is  the  prime  necessity 
to  a  good  school.  Order  must  be  secured,  some  way.  The  gentlest 
means  are  the  best,  but  it  must  be  secured,  even  if  severe  means  have 
to  be  employed.  The  "stick"  should  be  appealed  to  only  as  a  last 
resort,  but  when  necessary,  v(e  advocate  its  prompt  application  with 
such  thoroughness  that  desired  results  be  secured,  and  that  speedily. 
If  we  can  interest  pupils  we  shall  secure  order.  If  the  exercises  are 
profitable  and  interesting,  the  order  will  often  care  for  itself;  yet  there 
are  exceptions.  I  had  much  rather  see  a  live,  working,  interested 
school,  if  there  is  a  little  noise  made  thereby,  than  a  dead,  dull,  silent 
school.  Too  much  order  may  become  as  irksome,  and  unprofitable, 
as  too  little.  J.  ^v.  lang. 


THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH. 

A   FRAGMENT    OF    A   LECTUBE    TO    A   XORMAL    SCHOOL. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  little  course,  young  ladies,  which  I 
undertook  to  give  you  this  past  winter,  we  have  been  engaged  with 
the  antiquities  of  the  English  language  and  English  literature.  I  first 
tried,  as  well  as  a  brief  lecture  allowed,  to  give  you  some  faint  idea  of 
that  new  comparative  science  of  language,  the  study  of  which,  though  so 
very  recently  began,  has  been  already  so  fruitful  in  great  results,  and 
which  promises  at  no  distant  day  to  revolutionize  all  our  methods  of 
linguistic  study.  I  have  shown  you  how  that  science  reveals  to  us  the 
origin  and  the  close  relationship  of  all  the  present  European  nations, 
with  one  or  two  insignificant  exceptions,  and  I  tried  to  depict  to  you 
the  remarkable  story  of  the  successive  migrations  of  these  nations 
from  their  cradle  to  the  Himalaya  hills,  till,  wave  on  wave  succeeding 
one  another  through  many  centuries  and  generations,  they  filled  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  European  continent.    I  then  showed  yon 
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whereabouts  in  tliis  historical  picture  came  in  those  different  races 
whose  tongues  have  contributed  to  form  our  mother  tongue,  and  by 
what  successive  steps  in  history  we  can  trace  the  gradual  fusion  of 
these  various  elements  into  the  form  of  the  language  we  speak  to-day. 
Celt,  Roman,  Norman,  Saxon,  Dane, —  how  many  different  ingredients, 
and  through  what  long  periods  of  historic  darkness,  and  twilight  lead- 
ing into  dawn,  must  we  not  trace  the  different  elements  which  make 
up  the  English  nation  and  the  English  speech.  In  my  last  lecture  I 
tried  to  depict  a  few  of  the  characteristics  of  those  mediaeval  times 
during  which  these  elements  were  fermenting  together,  before  the 
date  at  which  a  truly  English  language  and  a  real  English  literature 
appear.  We  have  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  that  period,  but,  this  year 
at  least,  we  can  cast  but  a  single  glance  at  what  is  properly  the  begin- 
ning of  real  English  literature.  Up  to  the  time  of  Chaucer,  our  inter- 
est in  the  study  must  be  of  a  philological  or  of  an  antiquarian  kind. 
We  must  study  the  language  much  as  if  it  were  a  foreign  language, 
and  except  that  all  literafc.ire,  as  the  utterance  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  our  common  humanity,  must  contain  elements  of  peren- 
nial interest,  the  mediaeval  literature,  whether  Anglo-Saxon,  or  monk- 
ish rated  as  early  English,  remains  almost  outside  of  our  modern 
thoughts  and  modern  sympathies. 

But  with  the  advent  of  Chaucer  and  Wiclif,  all  this  changes.  With 
the  advent  of  the  first  great  poetic  genius  and  the  first  great  religious 
reformer,  with  the  English  Scriptures  in  his  hand,  we  begin  the  theoiy 
of  what  is  eventually  our  own  language  and  our  own  literature,  and 
can  continue  it,  in  an  unbroken  succession  of  great  writers  and  great 
periods,  from  Chaucer  to  Tenneyson  and  Browning,  from  Wiclif  to 
the  last  discussion  of  his  doctrine,  from  Mandevil  the  first  traveler,  to 
Palgrave  and  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  the  latest  explorer  of  that  still  mys- 
terious heart  of  Asia  which  so  few  English  feet  have  traversed  since 
old  Mandevil  brought  his  marvels  home. 

I  hope  I  have  done  you  some  service  in  drawing  your  attention  to 
these  antiquities,  though  it  is  by  far  the  hardest  part  of  the  woi-k  of  a 
teacher  of  literature  to  give  them  interest  and  life.  Indeed,  without 
actual  study  I  fear  they  cannot  have  much  life.  Let  me^  in  taking 
leave  of  the  subject  of  the  antiquities  of  the  English  tongue,  recom- 
mend it  as  a  study,  a  study  wliich,  it  may  be  said,  is  now  for  the  first 
time  becoming  possible.     I  have  not  concealed  from  you  the  low 
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esteem  in  which  I  hold  the  ordinary  methods  of  studying  our  mother 
tongue.  The  wretched  school  grammars  and  the  equally  wretched 
school  rhetoi'ics  are  enough  to  briug  any  study  into  discredit.  Let  me 
urge  you  not  to  force  too  much  of  them  upon  the  minds  of  unwilling 
cliildren,  though  in  the  present  universal  ignorance  in  regard  to  right 
methods  of  teaching,  that  is  wliat  will  often-  be  expected  of  you.  I 
think  a  judicious  teacher  can  easily  avoid  hurting  her  pupils  with 
grammar  if  she  only  attains  to  some  right  conception  in  regard  to 
language  and  the  true  methods  of  studying  it,  and  if  she  only  has  a 
real  interest  in  the  study  of  English  herself.  But  that  intei^st  must 
be  a  wider  and  more  liberal  interest  than  can  be  confined  to  the  mat- 
ters of  the  mere  technicalities  of  a  school  grammar.  It  must  be 
an  interest  in  language  as  the  living  idea  of  thought,  in  literature  as 
living  thought  itself.  When  I  see  so  many  young  women  painfully 
toiling  to  acquire  a  very  imperfect  mastery  of  the  mere  words  of  some 
foreign  tongue,  and  know  that  they  will  never  get  so  far  in  all  their 
lives  as  to  master  the  real  spirit  of  the  literature  that  foreign  tongue 
embodies,  I  cannot  help  asking  myself,  "  do  they  really  know  anything 
of  the  language  which  was  a  free  gift  to  them,  which  they  learned 
unconsciously  in  their  mother's  lap  and  at  their  father's  knee.  Have 
they  any  real  knowledge  of  the  treasures  of  noble  thought  which  that 
contains,  and  which  they  need  no  painfully  acquired  key  to  unlock  for 
them?"  and  in  almost  all  cases  I  am  compelled  to  answer,  no.  "With 
a  treasure-chamber  unlocked  and  open  to  them,  they  are  wasting  time 
and  strength  in  acquiring  a  key  to  another  which  they  will  never  use. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  against  philosophical  studies  for  those  who  have 
a  taste  for  them,  and  love  to  pursue  them  for  their  own  sake.  Philo- 
sophical, like  mathematical  studies,  are  an  admirable  discipline  for  a 
certain  class  of  minds.  But  I  think  that  as  in  the  parallel  case  of 
the  mathematics,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  distinct  talent  for  philo- 
sophical pursuits.  I  have  in  mind  a  young  lady  of  about  the  average 
age  of  you,  young  ladies,  who  reads  and  speaks  German,  though  she 
has  never  been  abroad,  so  as  to  be  mbtaken  for  a  German,  and  who  is 
accomplished  in  more  than  one  other  ancient  and  modem  tongue. 
It  would  be  highly  unprofitable  for  most  of  you,  if  you  had  ever  so 
much  time  and  opportunity,  to  try  to  imitate  her,  because  hers  is  a 
peculiar  bent  to  that  class  of  studies.  Though  the  knowledge  of  for- 
eign tongues  may  be  a  useful  and  graceful  accomplishment  we  can 
20 
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do  without  it,  but  there  is  one  tongue  which  we  should  be  ashamed 
to  be  ignorant  of,  and  that  is  our  own  ;  one  literature,  whose  treasui'es, 
unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other,  we  ought  to  know. 

Now,  young  ladies,  when  you  begin,  as  you  soon  will,  the  active 
work  of  your  laborious  profession,  let  me  give  you  one  piece  of 
advice  which  I  have  found  invaluable.  Do  the  utmost  that  duty  and 
conscience  demand  in  the  way  of  direct  labor  for  your  pupils.  Yet 
there  is  one  way  in  which  you  can  indirectly  benefit  them,  and  that  is 
by  always  having  on  hand  some  piece  of  intellectual  work  that  is 
directly  intended  to  benefit  yourselves,  to  keep  your  own  minds  awake 
and  active,  to  save  you  from  stagnating  and  standing  still,  to  keep  you 
growing.  You  will,  some  of  you,  have  some  special  taste  to  gratify, 
have  strong  intellectual  bent  for  art  or  science,  for  physics  or  meta- 
physics, for  exploring  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  tracing  the  progress 
of  man  through  past  ages.  Indulge  that  bent  by  all  means,  for  by  so 
doing,  by  yielding  to  the  inclination  which  nature  has  implanted  in  us, 
we  make  ourselves  most  useful  to  others.  We  do  that  best  which  we 
love  best  to  do,  and  make  the  most  of  ourselves  for  good  when  we 
use  those  faculties  which  nature  has  made  the  sti'ongest  in  us. 

But  not  all  of  us  have  strong  tastes,  or  natural  genius.  Is  there  any 
study  from  which  those  not  so  fitted  can  reap  a  larger  harvest  of  profit 
and  advantage,  of  constant  mental  growth  and  mental  refreshment, 
than  from  any  other?  Is  there  any  study  which,  less  than  all  others 
depends  upon  advantages  of  place  and  time,  upon  facilities  of  schools 
and  apparatus,  but  is  open  to  all  in  even  the  most  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, when  only  a  few  books  are  attainable — and  where  in  New 
England  at  least,  thank  Heaven,  are  they  not  attainable  ?  I  think 
there  is  such  a  study,  and  that  it  is  almost  universally  neglected  and 
despised  as  a  means  of  systematic  mental  culture.  I  mean  of  course 
the  study  of  the  English  language,  and  the  study  of  English  litera- 
ture. I  do  not  mean  the  mere  conning  of  a  dry  grammar  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  the  mere  reading  of  the  last  new  novel  on  the  other.  The 
grammar  may  be  in  its  proper  place  an  indispensable  tool,  and  I  have 
not  a  word  to  say  against  the  reading  of  the  novel  if  it  is  only  worth 
reading.  Only  that  is  n,ot  what  I  mean.  I  mean  the  serious  system- 
atic study  of  English,  with  as  earnest  a  purpose  to  master  all  its 
capabilities,  to  know  all  it  can  teach,  as  if  it  were  Greek  or  German. 
Why  here  have  a  language  and  literature  which  foreigners  are  content 
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to  acknowledge  to  be  the  richest  of  living  tongues,  and  we  pass  it 
over  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  smattering  of  the  meagre  French ! 
We  never  can  know  that  as  we  can  know  our  mother  tongue  even  if 
it  were  ten  times  better  worth  knowing,  which  it  is  not,  though  I  do 
not  dispute  its  value.  But  we  shall  not  know  our  mother  tongue 
unless  we  study  it  patiently,  thoroughly,  systematically,  Here  I  want 
to  recommend  it  to  you  as  a  study  to  undertake  for  your  own  behoof, 
to  keep  your  minds  awake  and  active,  to  save  them  from  falling  into 
that  dull  routine  which  is  the  besetting  danger  of  all  teachers.  Not 
long  ago  I  was  discussing  with  an  accomplished  lady  of  about  my  age, 
the  merits  of  a  teacher  who  was  prominent  in  the  days  of  our  youth. 
I  ventured  to  criticise  him  somewhat.  "  Ah ! "  said  she,  "  I  do  not 
want  to  find  fault  with  him.  He  taught  me  really  to  enjoy  and  love 
the  reading  of  English  poetry,  and  it  is  a  love  that  has  never  left  me." 
It  is  much  to  say  of  any  teacher  that  he  has  succeeded  in  implanting 
a  high  ennobling  taste  in  the  mind  of  a  pupil ;  and  be  sure  you  will 
implant  no  taste  unless  you  really  yourselves  possess  it. 

There  is  the  study  of  the  language  and  the  study  of  the  literature. 
They  are  separate  and  yet  they  cannot  be  kept  apart.  The  way  to 
study  the  language  is  to  read  the  literature.  And  be  sure  you  will 
not  road  Shakespeare  or  Milton, — no,  nor  Browning,  nor  Tennyson, 
nor  Lowell,  nor  Whittier,  aright,  unless  you  hare  trained  your  minds 
to  observe  the  niceties,  to  know  something  of  the  power  of  words,  to 
feel  the  beauty  of  true  and  forcible  and  correct  expression.  Taste 
does  not  come  by  nature,  nor  is  it  to  be  acquired  by  conning  a  few 
rules  in  a  barren  and  meagre  rhetoric.  It  comes  only  from  a  long 
and  loving  study  of  good  writers  and  the  mental  growth  you  gain 
thereby.  The  appreciation  of  what  is  fine  and  noble  in  literature  is 
the  fruit  of  the  slow  development  of  the  whole  character.  You  can- 
not understand  poetry  until  you  learn  to  live  poetry.  No  rhetori- 
cian's rules  can  make  you  feel  that  Sh^espeare  is  the  greatest  of 
dramatists  or  the  Earthly  Paradise  a  sweet  and  lovely  poem, — it  is 
loving  familiarity  only  that  will  teach  that,  the  loving  familiarity  by 
•which  you  get  a  feeUng  for  truth  of  language  as  well  as  truth  of 
thought.  What  is  the  cure  for  the  lazy  reading  of  worthless  novels 
and  cheap  magazines  which  wastes  the  mental  energies  and  spoils  the 
taste  of  so  many  young  people?  There  is  but  one  cure  I  believe ;  to 
make  them  ashamed  of  it,  and  to  raise  them  above  it,  by  implanting 
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in  them  betimes  a  literary  taste  for  something  better.  Don't  trouble 
the  children,  more  than  you  can't  help,  too  soon  with  the  dry  pedan- 
tics  of  grammar;  but  be  sure  you  make  them  learn  poetry  by  heart ; 
try  to  cultivate  their  intellects,  their  imaginations,  and  their  moral 
sense  in  such  a  way  by  good  reading  that  by  and  by  Mrs.  Braddon 
and  dime  novels  and  the  New  York  Ledger  shall  be  disgusting.  I 
venture  this  assertion,  that  the  school  teaching  of  English  is  only  just 
beginning  to  be  understood ;  and  this  also,  that  in  the  right  teaching 
of  English  we  have  the  best  and  most  powerful  of  all  instruments  of 
school  instruction.  I  know  all  that  is  said  now-a-days,  and  justly, 
about  the  value  of  science  as  an  instrument  of  teaching,  but  I  put  the 
study  of  English  above  it.  .  w.  p.  a. 


SHALL  AMERICAN  COLLEGES  BE  OPEN  TO  BOTH 

SEXES. 

BY   TKESIDEXT   JAMES   B.   AXGELL,'  MICHIGAN   UXIVERSITT. 

I  PROPOSE  to  consider  briefly  some  of  the  reasons  why  an  affirma- 
tive answer  should  be  given  to  this  question,  and  some  of  the  objec- 
tions which  are  commonly  raised  to  such  an  answer. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  desirable  that  our  daughters  as  well  as  our 
sons,  should  have  the  most  generous  intellectual  culture  which  we 
can  furnish  them.  That  women  are  capable  of  the  highest  culture, 
the  generation  to  which  Mrs.  Somerville  and  Mrs.  Browning  belong 
will  hardly  deny.  That  tens  of  thousands  of  our  young  women  are 
capable  of  reaching  that  not  very  exalted  height  of  learning  to  which 
a  college  course  carries  a  young  man,  I  will  not  stop  to  prove.  I  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  can  profitably  push  their  studies  as  far  as 
the  average  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  has 
advanced  with  his  Avork  at^his  graduation.  It  is  equally  clear  that  a 
large  number  of  young  women  desire  and  need  a  high  intellectual 
training.  Many  need  it  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work  of  teach- 
ing. Many  need  it  to  fit  them  for  the  positions  which  they  will  be 
called  to  fill  in  domestic  and  social  life.  All  must  admit  that  it  would 
be  a  great  gain  if  we  could  secure  to  every  young  woman  who  desires 
'it,  an  education  as  thorough  and  generous  and  stimulating  as  our 
colleges  afford  to  young  men. 
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In  the  second  place,  it  is  plain  that  no  considerable  number  of 
young  women  can  at  present  obtain  such  an  education,  unless  our 
colleges  are  opened  to  them.  Concede,  if  you  please,  that  one  or 
two  colleges,  specially  devoted  to  the  education  of  youtig  women, 
furnish  as  valuable  instruction  as  our  Xew  England  colleges — though 
probably  few  would  be  ready  to  make  that  concession — still  they  can 
meet  the  wants  of  but  a  small  number.  "What,  then,  shall  be  done  ? 
The  alternative  is  to  multiply  the  colleges  for  women,  or  to  open  the 
doors  of  the  colleges  which  are  now  accessible  to  young  men  alone. 
When  can  we  complete  the  endowments  of  Yales  and  Harvards  and 
Browns  for  young  women  alone  ?  How  can  we  duplicate  the  libraries, 
the  scientific  collections,  and  all  the  apparatus  for  illustrating  instruc- 
tion ?  Must  our  sisters  and  daughters  wait  for  such  achievements 
before  they  can  enjoy  equal  intellectual  privileges  with  our  brothere 
and  sons  ? 

The  argument,  then,  is  very  simple.  The  higher  education  is 
desired  and  needed  by  young  women.  Unless  it  is  furnished  to  them 
by  our  colleges,  it  cannot  be  provided  at  all  in  this  generation,  and 
not  even  in  the  future,  except  at  an  enormous  expenditure.  Do  we 
not  find  in  these  facts  a  sufficient  reason  for  opening  the  American 
colleges  to  young  women,  unless  there  are  very  serious  practical 
obstacles  to  such  action  ? 

Let  us  notice  the  most  prominent  arguments  which  are  adduced  in 
opposition  to  the  admission  of  women  to  our  colleges. 

It  is  said,  first,  that  young  women  do  not  wish  or  require  the  same 
course  of  study  as  young  men.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  some 
women  would  like  to  take  the  old-fashioned,  stereotyped,  collegiate 
course.  Furthermoi'e,  under  the  elective  system,  which  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  is  making  its  way  into  every  college,  many  others 
would  find  courses  suited  to  their  tastes  and  needs.  Can  any  one 
question  whether  the  present  Harvard  course  would  attract  young 
women,  whom  the  Massachusetts  high  schools  have  carried  to  the 
very  doors  of  the  college  ? 

Again,  it  is  argued  that  the  mental  habits  and  processes  of  women 
are  so  ditfei-ent  from  those  of  men,  that  the  two  sexes  cannot  work 
profitably  in  the  same  classes  or  in  the  same  institutions.  But  let  us 
ask  whether  the  difference  in  the  mental  habits  and  processes  of  the 
sexes  is  really  a  more  formidable  obstacle  to  working  in  the  same 
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class  than  is  found  in  the  cTifierence  in  temperament,  talent,  and 
attainments  of  young  men  now  working  in  classes  together.  It  is 
not  found  to  be  so  up  to  the  day  when  the  brother  and  the  sister 
leave  the  preparatory  school.  Is  not  the  greater  difference  which 
subsequently  appears,  due  in  part  to  the  difference  in  training  and 
opportunities?  After  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  difference  of  the 
sexes — and  certainly  there  is  a  marked  difference — are  not  the  mental 
resemblances  greater  than  the  mental  differences?  Do  not  these 
resemblances  form  the  proper  basis  for  the  successful  work  of  the 
instructor  under  an  elastic  system,  which  leaves  opportunity  for 
rational  choices  in  departments  of  work  ?  May  not  the  difference  in 
the  mental  constitution  of  the  sexes  be  such  that  each  sex  may  fur- 
nish suggestion,  inspiration,  and  help  to  the  other?  It  is  believed  by 
many  that  such  is  the  fact. 

Once  more,  it  is  asserted  that  there  are  moral  perils  connected  with 
the  admission  of  both  sexes  to  the  college.  Removed  from  parental 
supervision  at  the  age  when  they  very  much  need  it,  the  young  women 
may  not  only  have  their  attention  diverted  from  their  intellectual 
work,  but  may  form  undesirable  acquaintances,  and  may  even  lose 
something  of  that  delicacy  and  modest  reserve  wliich  we  always 
desire  to  see  in  them.  Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a 
difficulty  here  which  must  be  guarded  against.  Two  things  may  be 
said  upon  the  point.  First,  the  danger  comes  in  some  degree  to  every 
son  or  daughter  who  is  sent  away  from  home  for  education,  even  to 
schools  and  colleges  in  which  only  one  sex  is  received.  No  system 
can  entirely  obviate  it.  Secondly,  in  most  colleges  the  practical  wis- 
dom of  the  teachers  could,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  avert  all  serious 
peril.  In  such  a  town  as  this  in  which  I  write  (Burlington),  the 
young  ladies  could  find  homes  with  flimilies  who  would  in  every  way 
care  for  them  almost  as  well  as  their  own  parents  could.  In  other 
places  it  might  be  necessary  to  provide  for  their  residence  a  hall, 
under  proper  supervision.  A  little  experience  Avould  show  to  how 
much  restraint  the  pupils  should  be  subjected.  It  is  probable  that 
this  difficulty,  like  many  others,  if  resolutely  met  Avith  good  common 
sense,  will  be  found  less  formidable  in  most  of  our  colleges  than  is 
often  supposed.  If  any  colleges  are  so  situated  that  they  cannot 
overcome  it,  then  certainly  they  should  leave  the  education  of  young 
•women  to  those  more  happily  situated.     But,  it  may  be  said  after  all' 
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this  is  mere  theory.  Experiment  alone  can  show  that  the  theory  is 
sound,  and  that  the  sexes  can  be  profitably  educated  in  the  same 
college.  That  is  true.  And  I  think  we  have  not  quite  experience 
enough  to  justify  any  one  in  speaking  dogmatically  on  the  subject,  in 
determining  the  policy  of  our  New  England  colleges.  Only  one 
college  in  Xew  England,  and  that  the  youngest,  has  tried  the  experi- 
ment at  all.  The  history  and  interior  life  of  Oberlin  college,  it  may 
be  thought,  are  in  some  respects  so  different  from  the  history  and  life 
of  eastern  colleges,  that  a  positive  conclusion  concerning  them  can 
hardly  be  drawn  from  its  success.  The  University  of  Michigan,  the 
most  conspicuous  institution  which  has  recently  opened  its  doore  to 
women,  has  not  had  them  in  its  classes  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  for 
a  long  time  enough,  to  render  its  trial  absolutely  decisive.  But  this 
may  safely  be  said,  that  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  all 
point  to  one  conclusion.  Only  good  results,  so  far  as  I  know,  have 
flowed  from  the  admission  of  both  sexes  to  the  normal  schools.  I 
have  yet  to  hear  of  a  college  which  has  cause  to  regret  the  admission 
of  women  to  its  halls.  The  sentiment  in  the  West,  in  which  the  plan 
has  been  pretty  largely  tried,  seems  to  be  largely  in  favor  of  it.  I 
see  nothing  so  exceptional  in  the  organization  of  Oberlin  as  to  deprive 
its  long  experience  of  all  value  for  us.  President  Fairchild's  emphatic 
words  on  this  subject  are:  "Theoretical  objections  can  have  little 
force  in  the  presence  of  an  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years, 
giving  the  same  uniform  result.  Much  of  the  wholesome  order  and 
earnest  life  that  have  prevailed  among  us  we  attribute  without 
hesitation  to  this  feature  of  our  work.  It  has  been  a  blessing  in  the 
past, — we  expect  good  from  it  in  the  future."  Many  instructors,  who 
have  taught  young  men  and  young  women  in  the  same  classes,  af- 
firm that  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  effects  of  each  sex  upon  the 
other  in  the  class-room,  have  been  in  a  high  degree  salutary.  The 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  college  officers  who  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  educating  the  sexes  together,  in  circumstances  strongly 
resembling  those  of  our  eastern  colleges,  even  though  different  in 
some  particulars,  may  certainly  lead  us  to  consider  thoughtfully 
whether  those  of  us  who  have  not  tried  the  plan  are  right  in  condemn- 
ing it  without  a  trial. 

But  if  it   be   conceded   that  the  doors  of  our  colleges  shall  be 
opened  to  young  women,  the  trustees  of  any  particular  college  must 
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have  regard  to  the  state  of  public  opinion  among  its  constituency,  in 
determining  when  and  how  to  make  the  innovation  on  old  usage. 
Until  public  sentiment  is  ripe  for  the  change,  young  men  may  be 
turned  from  the  college  by  the  admission  of  young  women.  They 
may  with  a  certain  contempt  look  upon  the  institution  as  merely  "  a 
girl's  school  or  academy,"  and  so  inferior  to  other  colleges.  In  most 
parts  of  New  England,  probably,  the  patrons  of  colleges  are  not 
quite  ready  for  the  change.  But  is  not  the  proposition  to  try  it 
gaining  favor  every  year?  In  more  than  one  college  corporation,  and 
in  many  a  college  faculty,  the  subject  is  receiving  increasing  attention. 
Is  it  improbable  that  the  experience  of  the  colleges  which  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  are  admitting  both  sexes  into  their  classes,  and 
the  thorough  discussion  which  the  question  before  us  must  undergo, 
will  soon  bring  some  of  our  New  England  colleges  to  receive  the 
young  women  who  are  desirous  of  a  more  generous  and  thorough 
culture  than  is  now  within  their  reach  ? 


RECITATION. 

The  recitation  is  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  school-ma- 
chinery. Other  things  are  preparatory  for  it ;  hence  a  failure  here  is 
nearly  a  total  failure.  Skillfully  managed  recitations  incite  an 
interest  in  study,  cultivate  habits  of  thought  and  power  of  expression, 
lead  the  pupil  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  gives  the  highest 
mental  discipline. 

In  order  to  conduct  a  recitation  perfectly  the  highest  ability  is 
requisite.  Few,  if  any,  can  reach  perfection  in  the  art  of  teaching 
classes,  but  all  may  reach  higher  standards.  Many  objects  are  to  be 
had  in  view,  we  shall  speak  of  but  few  ;  many  things  are  to  be 
avoided,  Ave  shall  name  several. 

The  extremes  of  allowing  either  teacher  or  pupils  to  do  all  the 
talking  are  to  be  avoided.  The  teacher  in  a  common  school  is  to 
be  neither  lecturer  nor  questioner,  tliougli  he  may  occasionally 
lecture  to  his  classes,  and  frequently  ask  questions.  One  object  of 
recitation  is  to  enable  the  teacher  to  estimate  the  progress  of  his 
class.  Every  well-organized  school  has  a  course  of  study,  every  true 
teacher  has  a  matured  plan  of  what  and  how  much  each  pupil  should 
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do  in  a  term.  Work  must  be  laid  out,  order  preserved,  study  secured, 
then  the  recitation  is  to  show  what  has  been  accomplished  by  pupil 
and  teacher. 

One  object  of  the  recitation  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  tell  what  he 
knows.  "It  is  important  to  possess  the  power  of  telling  well  what  we 
know."'  The  mass  of  information  possessed,  or  the  number  of  ideas 
held,  which  cannot  be  clearly  expressed  is  not  the  measure  of  one's 
knowledge.  The  constant  training  of  the  recitation  is  necessary  to 
make  clear,  sti'ong  speakers.  We  want  good  talkers  as  well  as  good 
thinkers.  The  pupil  should  stand  well,  think  clearly  and  quickly,  speak 
distinctly  and  logically.  He  needs  to  gain  confidence  in  himself, 
therefore  he  must  have  a  measure  of  success  in  what  he  does.  To 
aid  him  in  this  direction  the  teacher  should  assign  short  lessons,  and 
have  frequent  reviews,  that  pupils  may  thoroughly  master  the  subject- 
matter. 

The  pupils  should  criticise  one  another  in  their  classes,  both  as  to 
what  is  said  and  how  it  is  said.  This  method  of  conducting  recita- 
tions will  tend  to  make  their  reciting  and  their  listening  attentive  and 
careful.  When  a  recitation  is  conducted  upon  the  topical  method,  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  class  may  almost "  run  itself,"  each  member 
seeming  to  turn  speaker  and  critic,  suggesting  and  questioning  as 
occasion  may  require.  The  teacher  says  but  little,  guides,  restrains, 
and  stimulates.  But  this  method  is  not  always  to  be  followed ;  it  pro- 
duces splendid  results  in  certain  directions,  revolutionizing  the  dull 
routine  and  careless  habits  which  so  largely  obtain  in  our  schools.  One 
who  visits  a  school  where  recitations  are  thus  managed  will  be  sure  to 
come  again.  But  the  teacher  is  not  simply  a  pilot  who  "stands  firmly 
at  the  wheel "  to  keep  his  vessel  steadily  upon  her  course.  A  recitation 
may  be  conducted  as  above  and  still  be  narrow.  The  language  may 
be  correct,  the  thoughts  logically  expressed,  and  yet  the  recitation,  in 
a  degree,  without  breadth  or  depth,  simply  straight-forward  in  the  line 
of  the  book,  developing  and  tending  to  develop  little  original  thought, 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  teacher  or  visitor  who  looks  to  the  mcmner 
rather  than  to  the  matter  of  a  recitation,  to  the  words  of  a  pupil 
rather  than  to  his  thoughts. 

Success  in  life  is  secured  by  those  who  are  forced  to  cut  broadly 
and  dig  deeply,  who  have  to  stand  and  look  and  think,  who  try  this 
and  that  method,  who  advance  and  retreat,  who  fall  and  rise  ao-ain, 
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but  with  experience  and  perseverance,  with  a  determination  that 
knows  no  limits,  press  towards  the  goal.  The  student  is  pi-eparing 
for  such  a  trial,  and  his  school-work  needs  to  have  such  experiences 
in  it. 

The  recitation  room  is  to  be,  not  only  a  place  of  doing^  but  one  of 
thinhing.  Show  there  is  not  to  be  the  highest  standard  of  a  pupil ; 
if  it  be  he  will  study  merely  the  lesson  assigned,  will  be  content  with 
memorized  words ;  he  will  not  take  time  to  investigate  what  other 
authors  have  written,  will  not  stop  to  think,  that  he  may  prove  or 
disprove  Avhat  his  text-book  says.  Our  best  text-books  must  necessa- 
rily be  narrow,  and  a  false  idea  of  merit  in  a  pupil  may  make  him  still 
narrower.  Pupils  must  be  induced,  yes,  compelled  to  think,'  and  he 
who  stumbles  over  a  Avord  because  he  is  looking  up  to  a  grand  thought, 
who  has  forgotten  just  what  the  class-book  says,  because  he  has 
studied  what  others  have  said  better,  whose  language  is  not  quite 
grammatical  because  his  thoughts  are  original,  is  not  to  be  unduly 
criticised  by  him  who  is  as  narrow  as  he  is  precise. 

Teachers,  make  your  class-work  more  critical ;  give  line  upon  line 
in  regard  to  the  manner  of  doing  things,  hold  the  pupil  to  the  mark 
as  regards  position,  tone,  and  words,  and  above  and  beyond  all  make 
it  a  work  of  true  development ;  encourage  collateral  study  and  inde- 
pendent thought;  present  briefly  to  your  class  your  own  well-matured 
thoughts  upon  the  subject  taught,  and  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  who 
have  written  for  us  all.  Question  the  pupils  critically,  not  simply  to 
ascertain  what  they  know,  but  to  suggest  trains  of  thought,  to  de- 
velop in  them  clearly  that  which  is  obscure,  to  lead  them  to  look 
within  and  without. 


READING. 

From  the  time  when  the  child  hears  his  first  story  to  the  end  of 
its  life,  his  growth  depends  largely  upon  lessons  from  books.  How 
shall  children  read,  and  what  shall  they  read,  are  questions  receiving 
great  attentions  from  teachers,  and  the  progress  which  is  being  made 
is  marked.  My  interest  in  this  subject  has  led  me  to  write  out  a  few 
thoughts  which  have  suggested  themselves  to  me. 

One  day,  while  conducting  a  reading  class  with  a  class  of  normal 
students,  I  was  asked,  "  What  is  reading?"    Now  my  class  had  often 
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«een  a  definition  which  is  commonly  found  in  reading  books ;  the 
juestion,  therefore,  showed  me  that  some  new  thought  had  arisen  in 
their  minds.  I  hesitated.  What  should  I  say  to  these  students  who 
are  soon  to  become  teachei"s  themselves?  How  could  I  best  impress 
upon  them  the  thought  that  a  grave  responsibility  was  theirs? 
Finally,  I  said,  you  are  reading  a  description  of  a  summer  rain,  written 
by  Mr.  Mitchell.  Any  person  who  hears  yon  read  this  selection  gets 
his  idea  of  it  largely  from  the  reading.  There  is  grace  and  beauty  in 
the  description,  but  if  you  read  it  in  an  unnatural  tone,  with  an 
expressionless  face,  your  hearer  does  not  judge  correctly  of  it  or  its 
author.  I  think  we  may  define  reading,  thus  :  Giving  the  thought 
of  an  author  to  another  so  as  to  awaken  similar  thought  in  his  mind. 
In  order,  then,  that  an  author  may  not  be  misrepresented  it  is  your 
duty  to  read  well,  and  this  thought  you  are  to  impress  carefully  upon 
the  children  whom  you  teach. 

Great  advance  has  been  made  in  primary  teaching.  According  to 
the  old  fashion  the  child  commenced  with  the  alphabet,  and  the 
drawling  hesitating  tone  found  in  our  grammar  and  high-schools  is 
due  largely  to  the  method  by  which  the  scholars  were  first  taught  to 
read.  Any  sentence  as  "The  cat  runs,"  was  then  a  mysterious  thing 
to  the  child.  Very  often  had  he  seen  dear  kitty  running  across  the 
floor,  and  very  bright  had  been  the  face,  an^  very  clear  the  voice  in 
telling  mother  the  story ;  yet  now  there  is  perplexity  in  the  face,  and 
monotony  in  the  voice.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  letter  instead  of 
the  word  has  been  made  the  unit,  therefore  no  idea  has  been  suggested 
to  the  child.  Now,  happily,  teachers  noticing  more  carefully  the  way 
in  which  God  works,  present  first  the  object,  then  the  word  which  is 
its  name,  lastly  the  letters.  Making  the  word  the  primary  unit, 
representing  objects  and  ideas  with  which  the  child  is  familiar,  they 
go  on  until  he  reads  easy  sentences  and  begins  naturally  to  notice 
the  letters  making  the  word. 

In  teaching  a  child  to  read  well  the  teacher  must  work  in  two 
directions, — cultivating  the  voice  and  cultivating  the  taste.  Yocal 
exercises  are  of  the  utmost  imporfcmce  in  accomplishing  the  first.  1 
believe  that  every  child  has  a  voice  capable  of  becoming  powerful, 
and  yet  the  fact  that  few  men  and  women  are  able  to  fill  a  lai^e  hall 
shows  that  the  voice  has  had  little  or  no  training.  With  breathing 
exercises  and  vocal  drill  the  teacher  may  do  wonders  in  the  way  of 
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developing  the  voice.  She  does  more ;  children  love  activity,  this 
bright,  vigorous  work  will  bring  them  to  the  second  part  of  the  lesson, 
earnest,  even  enthusiastic.  The  true  teacher  has  studied  and  felt  the 
selection,  otherwise  she  could  not  expect  study  and  feeling  from  her 
pupils.  One  scholar  begins  the  lesson,  the  rest  of  the  class  noticing 
carefully  the  reading.  At  its  conclusion  the  teacher  encourages  the 
class  to  criticise,  leading  the  criticism  to  include  manner,  expression 
of  face,  expression  of  voice.  She  is  careful  to  teach  simplicity  and 
naturalness,  I  cannot  believe  in  imitation  in  reading.  The  teacher's 
aim  is  to  make  each  scholar  thoughtful  and  discriminating.  Provided 
the  lesson  be  within  their  comprehension — and  most  certainly  it 
should  never  be  otherwise — the  children  need  not  imitate  the  teacher; 
the  chances  are  that  they  can  read  it  quite  as  naturally  as  she  can. 
Each  child  is  an  individual  differing  wonderfully  from  all  others,  and 
this  individuality  should  appear  in  his  reading. 

Thus  day  by  day  teacher  and  pupils  working  cheerfully  together 
grow  in  the  appreciation  of  truth  and  beauty.  These  lessons  are  all- 
important  to  the  children,  teaching  them,  as  they  do,  carefully  to 
discriminate  between  beauty  and  deformity.  Will  not  these  lessons 
follow  them  through  life,  will  they  not  form  the  basis  of  true  culture  ? 
The  seed  which  the  teacher  plants  may  be  small,  but  let  her  wait  in 
faith  to  see  it  bearing  precious  fruit. 


METHODS   OF  TEACHING  FOR  DISTRICT   SCHOOLS. 

PRIMARY   LESSONS   IN"   GEOGRAPHY.       BY    W.   F.    PIIELPS. 

Lessons  in  this  subject  should  be  commenced  aa  soon  as  the  child 
can  add  and  subtract  numbers  Avliose  results  do  not  exceed  ten.  The 
pupil  will  probably  be  reading  in  the  primer  introductory  to  the  first 
reader. 

For  the  first  two  weeks  the  class  should  be  exercised  in  "  pattern- 
ing" or  arranging  three  or  more  objects  upon  a  table  in  imitation  of 
the  teacher.  This  should  be  followed  by  the  same  exercise  from 
memory.  Let  the  teacher  locate  or  place  throe  or  more  objects  in 
different  positions  upon  the  table,  and  direct  the  children  to  observe 
them  closely.  Next  disarrange  the  pattern,  and  ask  the  pupils  to 
rearrange  the  objects  from  memory. 
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During  the  succeeding  two  weeks  give' ideas  of  and  terms  describ- 
ing relative  position ;  as,  in,  out,  upon,  under,  inside,  outside,  besid  e 
between,  before,  behind,  beyond,  under,  over,  against,  and  opposite- 
This  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  suitable  objects,  and  by  noticing  the 
parts  of  the  room,  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  relation  of  the 
room  to  objects  outside. 

After  the  idea  of  relative  position  is  well  understood,  dct'jnnined 
or  actwil  position  may  be  considered,  and  the  cardinal  and  semi-car- 
dinal points  of  the  compass  may  be  taught.  Proceed  in  this  order : 
Show  the  necessity  of  having  positions  or  directions  that  never 
change.  Talk  and  question  the  children  about  the  place  or  direction 
in  which  the  sun  rises  each  morning.  Give  the  term  east.  Require, 
that  it  shall  be  spelled  or  written  upon  the  slates.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner give  ideas  of  west,  north,  and  south,  with  the  terms  and  relative 
positions ;  as,  the  east  is  opposite  the  west,  the  north  is  opposite  the 
south,  etc. 

These  terms  may  now  be  applied  by  the  children  in  describing  the 
positions  of  things  in  the  room,  the  direction  of  their  homes  and  of 
public  buildings  from  the  school-house.  Proceed  similarly  with  the 
semi-cardinal  points.  And  here,  let  me  remark,  that  some  teachers 
advise  that  the  representation  of  these  points  upon  the  blackboard 
and  slates  should  be  taught  at  this  stage ;  but  experience  has  proven 
that  it  is  better  to  make  that  exercise  the  initiatory  step  to  map- 
drawing,  to  follow  the  lessons  upon  the  physical  features. 

A  month  can  now  be  spent  profitably  in  lessons  upon  the  physical 
features  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  school.  In  conduct- 
ing these  exercises,  make  a  constant  endeavor  to  avoid  telling  the 
children  w/iat  you  can  lead  tltem  to  discover  for  themselves.  In  most 
localities,  brooks,  rivers,  ponds  or  lakes,  hills,  valleys,  plains,  and 
marshes  are  found.  The  children  should  he  required  to  describe  as 
many  of  these  as  they  see  daily,  in  their  own  simple  language ;  as 
"A  brook  is  a  little  stream."  Other  names  for  brook  may  be  taught, 
such  as  creek,  run,  and  rivulet.  A  run  is  a  larger  stream  than  a  brook. 
There  is  land  under  the  water;  it  is  the  bed  of  the  stream,  the  brook 
or  river.  There  is  land  on  each  side  which  the  river  washes ;  that 
land  is  called  the  banks  of  the  river.  If  you  should  throw  your  hat 
into  the  river,  it  would  be  carried  away,  because  the  water  moves. 
The  moving  of  the  water  makes  the  current.    The  river  has  a  cur- 
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rent,  etc.  "Write  on  the  blackboard  the  most  difficult  words  used  in 
the  recitation.  Give  only  as  much  matter  for  each  lesson  as  the 
children  can  readily  write  upon  their  slates  from  memory. 

The  next  step  would  be  the  introduction  of  map-drawing,  which 
should  be  commenced  by  representing  the  top  of  a  table  with  two  or 
more  objects  upon  it,  first  from  sight,  then  from  memory.  Then 
represent  the  school-room,  the  school-yard,  the  cardinal  and  semi- 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass ;  drawing  the  school-room  to  a  scale, 
say  of  one  inch  to  a  yai'd,  or  of  one-half  inch  for  a  yard.  Draw  the 
school-yard  by  a  scale  after  actual  measurement;  a  map  of  the  city 
or  town  with  its  surroundings ;  a  map  of  the  county,  and  lastly  of 
the  State,  locating  in  each  case  the  principal  objects  and  points  of 
interest  in  their  relative  positions.  The  diagrams  of  the  town,  city, 
county,  and  state  should  be  thoroughly  developed  in  regard  to  relative 
size,  boundaries,  surface,  lakes,  rivers,  mountains,  larger  cities,  popula- 
tion, productions,  industries,  etc. 

It  is  scarcely  within  the  province  of  a  primary  course,  to  carry  a 
child  beyond  the  di'awing  of  the  school-yard.  By  that  time  the  class 
should  have  completed  the  first  reader,  so  that  the  map  of  the  city 
should  be  among  the  first  lessons  in  the  secondary  course. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  rough  sketch  of  an-  admirable  plan  for 
introducing  the  subject  of  geography  to  a  class  of  beginners.  It 
avoids  the  use  of  text-books  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  important 
study,  and  invests  it  with  a  freshness  and  interest  that  will  be  felt  to 
the  end  of  the  course.  It  has  been  repeatedly  tested,  with  perfect 
success. 


HOME  TRAINING  IN"  THE  UNITED   STATES.      . 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  regret  among  Americans,  though  I  did 
not  observe  that  any  steps  were  taken  to  remedy  the  acknowledged 
evil  that  parental  authority  over  the  young  is  brief,  weak,  and  lessen- 
ing. Such  is  the  precocious  spirit  of  independence  generated  by  the 
political  institutions  of  the  country  and  the  general  current  of  social 
life,  that  boys  and  girls  of  twelve  or  fourteen  think  themselves  quite 
competent  to  decide  many  questions  for  themselves  and  do  decide 
them,  on  which  English  bo3's  and  girls  of  eighteen  or  twenty  would 
still  feel  bound  to  consult  and  obey  their  parents.    And  as  in  Eng- 
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land  so  in  America,  the  lower  yon  descend  in  the  moral  strata,  the 
moi-e  markedly  this  tendency  exhibits  itself.  It  was  piteous  and  sad- 
dening to  see,  as  I  had  occasion  to  see  frequently  when  mothers 
would  come  to  the  office  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  to  excuse  or 
complain  of  the  truancy  of  their  children ;  parents  helpless  to  control 
the  wills  and  even  the  caprices  of  lads  of  eleven  or  ten,  or  still 
younger  years.  It  is  not  a  natural  nor  a  normal  stat«  of  things ; 
every  well-wisher  to  the  United  States, — ever}'  one  who  would 
desire  to  see  that  great  commonwealth  equal  to  the  mighty  destiny 
that  lies  before  her, — cannot  but  hope  that,  for  so  manifest  an  inver- 
sion of  a  great  social  law,  a  remedy  may  soon  be  found. — Eraser's 
English  Report. 


BY  THEIR  FRUITS  YE  SHALL  KNOW  THEM. 
The  next  ten  years  will  largely  determine  the  scope  and  character 
of  American  education  for  a  century.  The  past  decade  has  initiated 
important  changes,  and  all  is  agitation  and  trial.  Extreme  views  are 
clashing,  and  radicalism  and  conservatism  are  in  conflict  at  every 
point.  Old  methods  are  fearlessly  and  sweepingly  condemned,  and 
new  systems  are  zealously  and  unqualifiedly  commended.  Hobbyists 
are  continually  "flying  the  track",  and  recklessly  rushing  into  untried 
ways.  Meanwhile  the  schools  are  testing  the  new  methods,  and  expe- 
rience is  rendering  a  verdict.  It  is  plain  that  such  times  as  these  call 
the  educational  journalist  to  a  higher  service  than  the  partisan  advo- 
cacy of  exti-eme  and  narrow  views,  or  the  zealous  defense  of  "  things 
as  they  were."  The  future  of  American  education  demands  that  the 
schools  not  only  prove  all  things,  but  that  they  hold  fast  ichat  is 
good ;  and,  to  this  end,  what  is  valuable  in  old  methods  should  be 
wisely  discerned  and  commended,  and  the  defects  and  abuses  of  the 
new  as  well  as  the  old  exposed.  True  reform  in  education  is  much 
retarded  by  an  indiscriminate  praise  of  novelties  as  by  a  blind  adhe- 
sion to  old  paths.  The  great  mission  of  an  educational  journal  is  to 
expose  error  and  advocate  truth,  whether  found  in  old  or  new  systems. 
— N.  A.  Teacher. 
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RESIDENT  EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS 

Will  be  at  St.  Louis,  August  22d,  23d,  and  24tli.  The  following  is  tlie  pro- 
gramme as  far  as  completed : 

TuiiSDAY,  August  22d. — 10  A.  m.,  Meeting  of  General  Association  for  or- 
ganization. Brief  Addresses.  Appointment  of  Committees.  11  A.  m..  Meet- 
ing of  Sections  for  Organization. — I.  Department  of  Higher  Education. 
Programme  not  yet  arranged.  II.  Normal  Section.  2^  p.  m.,  Paper  by  E. 
Edwards,  on  "  Model  Schools  in  connection  with  Normal  Schools."  Discus- 
sion of  the  same,  by  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  Prin,  St.  Louis  Normal  School ; 
J.  II.  Hoose,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y. ;  and  Wm.  F.  Phelps, 
Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn.  Ill,  Superintendents^  Section. 
Programme  not  complete.  IV.  Elementary  Section.  2^  p.  m.,  "  Methods  of 
teaching  Reading,"  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio.  Discussion  of  same.  4  p.  m., 
"Method  of  teaching  Language,"  Prof.  D.  H.  Cruttenden,  New  York.  8 
p.  M.,  Address,  probably  by  Hon.  W.  H.  Euifner,  of  Virginia. 

Wednesday,  August  23d. — I.  Department  of  Higher  Education.  II.  Normal 
Section.  9  A.  m.,  Paper  by  Charles  H.  Verrill,  Prin.  State  Normal  School 
Mansfield,  Pa.,  on  "  A  Graded  System  of  Normal  Schools."  Discussion  by 
Geo.  M.  Gage,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn.,  and  others.  III. 
Superintendents'  Section.  IV.  Elementary  Section.  9  A.  m.,  "Methods  of 
teaching  Drawing,"  Henry  C.  Harden,  of  Mass.  Discussion  of  same.  10^ 
A.  M.,  "Philosophy  of  Methods,"  John  W.  Armstrong,  D.  D.,  N.  Y.  Geneeal 
Association. — 2^  p.  m.,  Discussion—"  How  far  may  the  State  provide  for  the 
Education  of  her  children  at  public  cost?" — Hon.  N.  Bateman,  of  Illinois;  H. 

F.  Harrington,  Esq.,  of  Mass.;  W.  T.  Harris,  Esq.,  of  Missouri ;  W.  W.  Folwell, 
of  Minnesota.    5  p.  m..  Miscellaneous  Business.    8  p.  m..  Address  by  Hon.  B. 

G.  Northrup,  of  Ct. ;  subject,  "A  Compulsory  National  System  of  Education 
impracticable  and  un-American."    8.45  p.  m.,  Discussion  of  same. 

Thursday,  Aug.  24tli. — I.  Department  of  Higher  Education.  II.  Normal 
Section.  9  A.  m..  Paper  by  J.  W.  Armstrong,  D,  D.,  Prin.  State  Noi-mal  School, 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  on  "  Principles  and  Metliods,  their  character,  place,  and  lim- 
itation, in  a  Normal  Course."  Discussion,  by  M.  A.  Newell,  Prin.  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  W.  A.  Jones,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  and  others.  III.  Superintendents^  Section.  IV.  Elementary 
Section.  9  A.  m.,  "  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography,"  Mary  Howe  Smith,  of 
N.  Y.  Discussion  of  same.  10.30  A.  m..  Discussion, — "What  constitutes  a 
good  Primary  Teacher?"    11.30  A.  m.,  Miscellaneous  business  and  election 
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of  officers.  2.30  p.  m.,  Paper  by  A.  J,  Rickoff,  Esq.,  of  Ohio;  Subject— 
"  Place  and  Uses  of  Text-books."  3  p.  sl,  Paper  by  Thomas  Davidson,  Esq., 
of  Mo. ;  Subject — "  Pedagogical  Bibliography— its  possessions  and  its  wants." 
3.30  p.  M.,  ^aper  by  Alfred  Kirk,  Esq.,  of  Illinois ;  Subject—"  What  Moral 
uses  may  the  Recitation  subserve?"  4  p.  m.,  Discussion  of  Mr.  Rickoff' s 
paper.  5  p.  m.,  Election  of  officers  and  other  business.  8  p.  m.,  Address; 
Thomas  Hill,  D,  D.,  of  Waltham,  Mass. 


INFORMATION  WANTED. 

It  is  now  several  months  since  we  have  seen  a  number  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Teacher.  What  has  happened  to  that  sterling  old  organ  of  the  Bay 
State  educators  ?  Is  it  taking  a  vacation  ?  Or  has  it,  like  the  young  bovine, 
"kinder  gi'n  in?"  If  so,  will  its  subscribers  be  furnished  with  the  Maine 
Journal  of  Education  ?  O,  John  of  the  Highlands,  oraculate  and  relieve  our 
anxiety. 


Matne. — The  Institutions  at  Kent's  Hill  and  Westbrook  and  Bates'  College, 
have  had  their  commencements,  which  seem  to  have  passed  off  very  success- 
fully. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Trustees  and  other  officers  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  for  this  State  have  been  received,  from  M.  C. 
Femald,  Acting  President  of  the  Institution.  It  contains  much  information 
in  regard  to  the  College,  and  a  fuU  course  of  study  which  we  shall  notice  at 
length  next  month.    The  next  term  begins  August  31. 

Leiciston. — The  Ajanual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  this  city  has 
been  received  from  J.  S.  Barrell,  Superintendent  of  Intermediate  and  Primary 
Schools.  The  schools  of  Lewiston  are  well  cherished  by  the  people,  and  are 
represented  as  in  good  condition. 


At  Labge. — The  vacation  season  is  now  upon  us.  For  several  weeks  the 
newspapers  have  been  wellnigh  filled  with  accounts  of  commencements  and 
examinations.  Teachers  and  pupils  are  now  to  have  a  short  season  of  rest. 
We  wish  them  all  a  happy  one,  and  a  joyous  time  of  recreation  and  gsod 
cheer. 


The  Babe  of  Bethlehem.— This  beautiful  picture  is  called  for,  and  find- 
ing favor.  We  should  like  to  send  out  a  thousand  of  them  as  premiums  for 
new  subscribers  (see  the  offer).  We  know  it  will  be  prized  by  every  one  who 
receives  it. 


Eastern  Norjial  School.— Tlie  architect,  Mr.  Edward  F.  Fassett,  of  Port- 
land, has  submitted  to  the  governor  and  council  a  plan  for  the  new  building 
which  will  probably  be  accepted.    The  committee  hope  to  commence  work 
upon  the  house  next  month, 
21 
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Education  ijj^  Massachusetts.— The  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Keport  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  old  Bay  State  is  before  us,  in  a  stout  volume,  well  filled 
with  valuable  information  in  regard  to  her  public  e'ducational  institutions. 
Normal  Schools,  Instruction  for  Deaf  Mutes  and  Drawing  in  Schools,  receive 
special  notice.  There  are  in  the  State  4,963  public  schools,  containing  more 
than  247,000  pupils,  taught  by  6,163  teachers,  who  receive  the  average  wages 
of  $77.44  per  month  for  males,  and  $30.92  for  females.  The  pay  of  males  has 
increased  $5.40  per  month  during  the  year,  and  that  of  females  $2.11  per 
month.  The  average  length  of  public  schools  is  eight  months  and  six  days. 
The  amount  raised  by  taxes  for  schools,  exclusive  of  school-houses,  is  more 
than  $3,125,000.  Local  funds,  the  State  fund,  and  voluntary  [contributions 
add  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  more  to  this  sum.  For  erecting  and  repair- 
ing school-houses  there  was  expended  during  the  past  year  $1,768,719.38. 
The  value  of  the  school-houses  in  the  State  is  estimated  at  $13,612,571.81. 
Massachusetts  believes  in  a  liberal  educational  policy. 


Compulsory  education,  it  appears,  is  meeting  with  some  resistance  in  Scot- 
land. One  of  the  members  of  a  school  board  was  recently  discussing  the 
question  with  an  elector  of  a  Scotch  town,  who  addressed  him  as  follows: — 
"  Well,  master,  and  is  this  Bible  truth  that  I  du  hear,  that  you  gentlefolks  is 
agoing  to  eddycate  my  children  whether  I  like  it  or  no  ?  "  The  member  of 
the  board  explained.  "  Well,  master,  you  say  as  how  they  must  be  eddycated ; 
I  say  as  how  they  mustn't,  and  they  shan't.    I'll  drown  'em  first! " 


Lexicogeaphy. — If  we  have  not  yet  produced  that  great  American  novel 
to  astonish  the  world — which,  with  Mrs.  Stowe  in  mind,  we  do  not  so  soon 
acknowledge — we  have  still  enough  to  be  proud  of  in  that  wonderful  produce 
of  American  scholarship — Webster's  Dictionary.  There  has  before  been  no 
such  Dictionary  of  any  language — not  even  as  the  result  of  those  years  of 
labor  which  the  whole  French  Academy,  a  congregation  of  the  best  scholar- 
ship of  France,  spent  upon  the  lexicographical  standard  of  that  nation. — New 

T<yrk  Mail. 

*  

Ko  MoBE  Gray  Hair. — Nature's  Hair  Bestorative  brings  back  the  original 
color.  It  is  not  a  dye,  and  clear  as  crystal.  Contains  nothing  iiyurious.  See 
adverisement. 


Errata. — ^Page  249, 18th  line  from  top,  for  ability  read  utility.  Page  254, 
change  the  places  of  the  subjects  assigned  to  Misses  Little  and  Simpson. 
Page  255,  8th  line  from  bottom,  for  powers  read  poems. 


The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  meets  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  July  2. 
Hotel  charges,  $1.50  day.    Railroad  fare  reduced. 
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BOOK     TABLE. 

Bench  and  Bab.    A  Digest  of  the  Wit,  Humor,  Asperities,  and  Amenities 
of  the  Law.    By  L.  J.  Bigelow.    With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.    New- 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    Portland  :  Loring,  Shortfc  Harmon. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  profession  furnishes  more  pungent  wit  and  overflowing 
hnmor  than  the  bar.    The  volume  before  us  is  as  full  of  such  as  an  egg  is  of 
meat    Its  title  well  indicates  its  contents.    The  whole  range  of  the  profes- 
sion,—judges  and  lawyers,  British  and  American,— is  represented,  and  the 
result  is  one  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  will 
be  a  good  book  for  teachers  to  take  on  a  vacation  tour.    Portraits  of  more  than 
thirty  distinguished  persons  are  found  in  the  volume. 

Choice  Specimens  of  Amebican  Litebatuke.  By  Benj.  N.  Martin.  New- 
York:  Sheldon  &  Co. 
This  volume  is  a  companion  to  Shaw's  History  of  English  Literature,  or 
rather  to  the  supplementary  chapters  of  that  work,  entitled  a  Sketch  of 
American  Literature,  by  H.  T.  Tuckerman.  It  contains  selections  from  more 
than  two  hundred  American  authore,  well  selected,  and  accompanied  by  ref- 
erences to  the  notices  of  those  authors  in  the  History.  It  is  a  timely  volume, 
and  completes  the  series  published  by  this  firm  which  wiU  ngw  furnish  the. 
student  with  rare  facihties  for  the  study  of  English  and  American  Literature 

The  Histoky  of  Rome,  by  Titus  Littts.    Translated  by  Spillan.    2  vols. 
New- York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    Portland:  Loring.  Short  &  Harmon. 

These  volumes  take  their  places  very  appropriately  in  Harper's  Classica 
Library.  They  are  well-known  for  their  standard  merit,  and  are  here  pre- 
sented in  attractive  form  for  the  student's  library. 

Light.    By  Jacob  Abbott.    New-York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  Portland :  Lor- 
ing, Short  «S:  Harmon. 

This  volume  is  the  second  issue  in  the  ''  Science  for  the  Young,"  and  is 

published  in  the  same  attractive  style  as  the  first  volume  upon  Heat.    It  is 

wonderfftlly  fascinating  in  its  method  of  treatment,  and  its  illustrations  are 

unsurpassable. 

Comstock's  Elocution  and  Model  Speakeb,    By  Andrew  Comstock  and 
Philip  Lawrence.    Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 

This  gootl-sized  volume  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages  will  be  welcomed  by 

students  and  teachers.    The  treatise  on  the  principles  and  art  of  elocution  is 

mainly  the  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Comstock,  and  is  quite  extended  and  fully 

illustrated.     The  selections  by  Mr.  Lawrence  are  of  a  high  order,  and  the 

work,  as  a  whole,  vrill  meet  a  want  in  this  department  of  instruction. 

Oltve.    By  the  author  of  John  HaUfax,  Gentleman,  &c.    New-York:  Harper 
&  Brothers.    Portland,  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

The  series  of  Miss  Muloch-Ci-aik's  works,  now  in  course  of  pubUcation,  in 

this  new  edition  is  well  represented  by  Olive,  one  of  the  best  of  her  stories, — 

a  story  well-planned  and  sustained,  and  replete  with  healthful  lessons  in  life. 

Demobest's  Young  Amebic  a  is^full  of  interest  for  the  boys  and  girls. 
Wide-awake,  instructive,  and  helpful.    Sec  club-Ust 
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The  Historical,  Eeader,  embracing  selections  from  Standard  Writers  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  History.  By  John  J.  Anderson.  New- York :  Clark  & 
Maynard.   . 

The  compiler  of  tliis  new  reader  is  the  well-known  author  of  several  valu- 
able school  histories.  The  selections  in  this  work  are  from  the  whole  field  of 
historical  literature,  and  are  well  selected  and  judiciously  arranged.  They 
are  also  accompanied  by  explanatory  observations,  notes,  and  a  vocabulary. 
The  book  is  comparatively  a  new  feature  in  school  readers,  and  will,  we  tliink' 
be  well  received. 

Sophocles.    New- York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  choice  little  volume,  in  Greek,  of  the  old  Athenian  ti'agic  poet,  is  one 
of  the  series  known  as  Harper's  Greek  and  Latin  Texts.  It  is  small  enough 
to  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  yet  the  type  is  of  good  size  and  very  clear  and 
distinct.    It  is  a  handy  volume. 

Ralph  the  Heir.  By  Anthony  TroUope.  New- York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

This  story  of  Mr.  TroUope  is  a  very  readable  one,  and  is  in  the  clear  and 

bold  style  characteristic  of  the  author.    His  writings  wiU  do  much  to  correct 

the  current  follies  and  vices  of  the  times,  and  of  society.    The  volume  is  illus" 

trated. 

Little  Men.    By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.    Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 

Little  Men  very  naturally  follows  "  Little  Women,"  and  the  many  admirers 
of  earlier  volumes  will  not  be  disappointed  in  this.  It  is  written  in  Miss  Al- 
cott's  happiest  vein,  and  the  characters  act  their  parts  exceedingly  well. 

Little  Sunshine's  Holiday.  A  Picture  from  Life.  By  the  author  of  John 
Halifax,  Gentleman.  New-York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  Portland :  Loring, 
Short  &  Harmon. 

The  young  folks  have  a  charming  book  in  this  volume,  which  is  issued  in 

attractive  style. 

Athalie.    a  Tragedy,  by  J.  Racine,    Edited,  with  a  Commentaiy  for  the  Use 
of  Students,  by  Edward  S.  Joynes.    New  York:  Holt  &  Williams. 
This  neat  and  cheap  edition  of  a  well-known  French  play  will  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  French  teachers  and  students.    The  editor  has  done  his  work 
well. 

Hans  Breitmann  in  Europe.  With  twenty  new  Ballads.  By  Chai'les  G.  Le- 
land.    Philadelphia:  T.  B,  Peterson  &  Brothers. 

Hans  Breitmann  is  a  character  sui  generis,  and  one  that  affords  infinite 
humor  and  much  valuable  instruction.  We  always  enjoy  Hans,  and  can 
safely  recommend  him  to  all  our  friends  who  like  a  book  for  healthy  recrea- 
tion and  amusement. 

Heb  Lord  and  Masteb;  by  Florence  Marryat;  and  Won— Not  Wooed  ;  by 
tlie  author  of  "  Bred  in  the  Bone,"  constitute  Nos.  362  and  363  of  Harper's 
Library  of  Select  Novels,  and  are  both  better  tlian  the  average  of  the  novels 
of  the  day.  All  the  volumes  of  this  series  of  the  Harpers  are  unexceptionable 
in  character. 
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Eclectic  Magazine. — The  July  nnmber  of  this  magazine  is  at  hand ;  and, 
as  it  commences  a  new  volume,  the  Publisher  very  properly  intimates  that  it 
is  a  very  good  time  to  subscribe.  It  is  a  perfect  cyclopedia  of  current  foreign 
thought,  the  last  volume  alone  containing  more  than  a  hundred  articles  on 
all  those  topics,  political,  scientific,  literary,  and  social,  which  have  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  world  during  the  period  which  it  covers.  Among  the 
best  articles  in  this  number  are :  Three  Hundred  Tears  of  Christianity  in 
Japan;  Darwinism  and  ReUgion;  Station  Life  in  New  Zealand;  The  Sun's 
Atmosphere;  Mivart's  Gtenesis  of  Species;  Mr.  Tennyson's  Poetry;  The  Re- 
ligious Movement  in  Germany,  and  others.  $5  per  annum.  E.  R.J  Pelton, 
New  York,    See  club-list. 

The  Phbexological  Jocrxal  for  July  is  unusually  good.  Conspicuous 
among  its  contents  are :  Auduboniana,  or  Reminiscences  of  the  great  Nat- 
uralist, with  portrait ;  Man's  place  in  Nature ;  A  Rule  for  Editors — What  they 
should  be ;  Leaders  in  the  Mormon  Reform  Movement,  with  portraits ;  The 
Beard,  should  it  be  Worn  ?  Tree  Wonders  of  California,  Illustrated ;  Western 
School-houses ;  The  Traveller,  an  Illustrated  Poem.  This  July  number  begins 
a  new  volume.    Subscribe  for  it  now.    Price,  $3  a  year.    S.  R.  Wells,  N.  Y. 

The  Advanck,  Chicle,  111.,  one  of  the  best  Congr^ational  papers 
published  in  the  country,  has  commenced  a  weekly  column  of  "helps  to 
Stlnday  School  teachers,  who  use  the  *  National '  series  of  lessons."  June  1 
they  published  a  series  of  lessons  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  can  sup- 
ply any  that  may  be  called  for.    Direct  to  Advance  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Methodist  appears  on  the  first  of  this  month  (its  twelfth  birthday) 
in  a  new  dress,  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  eight  columns.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  religious  papers  printed.  Those  who  wish  to  test  its  merits  can  have 
it  free  for  one  month,  by  addressing  G.  C.  Halsted,  Publisher,  114  Nassau  st.> 
New  York. 

Mount  Washington  in  Westee,  is  the  title  of  a  book  to  be  published  this 
month  by  Chick  &  Andrews,  21  Frankhn  st,  Boston,  giving  the  experience  of 
the  scientific  party  which  spent  last  winter  upon  the  mountain.  It  will,  un- 
doubtedly, be  a  very  racy  book.    It  will  contain  a  map  and  illustrations. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  July  opens  with  an  illustrated  article  on  the  Mount 
Cenis  Railway  and  Tunnel — a  very  interesting  paper.  There  are  also :  The 
United  States  Naval  Academy;  Along  the  Florida  Reef;  The  Recovery  of  Je- 
rusalem; When  tills  Old  Flag  was  New;  Put-in-Bay,  etc., — all  handsomely 
illustrated. 

The  Journal  of  Social  Science,  No.  3,  has  been  published  by  the 
American  Social  Science  Association,  and  is  for  sale  by  Hurd  &  Houghton, 
New- York,  and  at  the  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge.  It  contains  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Association,  and  comprises  at  least  a  dozen  papers  of 
great  value  to  all  progressive  readers,  and  especially  to  teachers. 

Home  and  Health  for  July  has  a  good  table  of  contents. 
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Old  and  New  for  July  is  a  special  number  for  the  "Commencement" 
season,  and  contains  many  valuable  articles  by  distinguished  scholars  on  our 
colleges  and  other  subjects.  An  article  from  the  late  Edward  Everett,  on  his 
college  life,  now  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time.  Roberts  Brothers,  Pub- 
lishers. 

Kinder  Garden  Culture  is  the  title  of  an  excellent  essay,  by  Edward 
Wiebe,  originally  prepared  as  a  lecture  for  educators.  It  is  very  timely. 
Published  in  cheap  form  by  Milton  Bradley  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

We  are  very  glad  to  receive  the  Alabama  Educational  Magazine,  pub- 
lished at  Montgomery,  and  edited  by  Joseph  Hodgson,  Supt.  of  Public  In- 
struction. It  is  a  good  journal  for  educators,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  power 
in  the  State. 

LiPPiNCOTT  for  this  month,  coming  from  Philadelphia,  very  appropriately 
opens  with  a  poem  on  Independence  Hall.  The  articles  which  follow  are 
good.    Indeed  the  number  is  an  unusually  excellent  one. 

Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  fully  sustains  its  high  reputation  in  furnishing 
healthy  and  interesting  reading  for  the  young.  School  children  ought  not  to 
study  during  their  vacation  ;  but  they  will  of  course  read  Oliver. 

The  Pulpit  and  the  Pew,  a  monthly  magazine  for  the  study  and  the 
pastorate,  published  by  E.  Goodenough  &  Co.,  New  York,  at  $1.50  per  year, 
makes  a  very  good  appearance  in  its  first  number. 

It  gives  us  gi-eat  pleasure  to  commend  to  the  patronage  of  aU  teachers  the 
Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry,  published  by  H.  O.  Houghton  &  Co., 
Boston. 

ScRiBNER  for  July  has  for  its  first  paper,  Philadelphia  Illustrated,  followed 
by  Jaunts  in  Japan;  The  Gunpowder  Plot;  Samson's  Riddle  Solved;  Wilfred 
Cumbermede,  etc.    The  number  is  a  good  one. 

The  Youth's  Companion  ,  Perry  Mason  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston,  is  one 
of  our  most  valuable  exchanges.  Young  people  and  old  read  it  witli  dehght 
and  profit. 

Littell's  Living  Age  is  furnishing  weekly  some  of  the  best  reading  that 
comes  from  the  printing-press.    It  is  varied,  healthy,  and  high  toned. 

The  Children's  Hour,  T.  S.  Arthur  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  continues  an 
instructive  and  interesting  monthly  for  juveniles. 

The  Household  is  the  title  of  a  very  good  domestic  journal  published  at 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  by  Geo.  E.  Crowell  &  Co.,  at  $1  per  annum. 

Arthur's  Lady's  Home  Magazine  has  fashion-plates  and  reading  for  the 
family,  which  deserve  the  notice  of  all  concerned. 

The  Nursery  is  a  monthly  marvel  of  interesting  reading  and  pictures  for 
children. 

The  Herald  of  Health,  Wood  &  Holbrook,  New- York,  is  a  monthly  of 
valuable  reading  for  all  families. 

The  Heathen  Chinee,  by  Bret  Harte,  and  Jim  Bludso,  by  John  Hay, 
have  been  published  in  neat  style  by  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Peterson's  Magazine  is  the  very  best  $2  ladies'  m^azine  published.  See 
club  list. 
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THE   OBJECT  OF   CO^IMOX   SCHOOLS. 

A  FALSE  idea  has  long  been  prevalent  as  to  the  object  for  which 
schools  are  established,  and  the  immediate  purpose  they  ought  to 
accomplish.  This  idea  is  unwittingly  fostered  by  committee  men, 
incited  by  an  ignorant  community,  and  willfully  propagated  by  writers 
on  education,  who  are  always  found  to  be  entire  strangers  to  practi- 
cal school  work.  A  vain  ambition  to  be  known  as  progressionists  and 
reformers  prompts  these  men  to  the  advocacy  of  false  theories  rather 
than  to  the  enforcement  of  attested  truths.  One  writer  advises  to 
make  the  school  entirely  practical ;  another  repeats,  but  misconstrues 
the  advice  of  the  Greek  philosopher,  "  Teach  what  is  to  be  made  use 
of  in  after  life."  The  very  narrowness  of  these  views  attests  the 
entire  misconception  of  the  nature  and  subject  of  education.  To 
draw  out  and  to  unfold  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  is  an  end  far 
nobler  than  to  inculcate  a  few  barren  rules  to  subserve  a  material 
existence ;  and  to  expend  all  our  efforts  in  satisfying  all  our  physical 
needs,  is  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  physical  over  the 
spiritual  life.  "Bread  and  butter"  constitute  an  excellent  pabulum; 
but  when  the  energies  of  the  mind  are  put  forth  only  to  secure  this 
aliment,  we  voluntarily  debase  our  human  nature  and  herd  ourselves 
with  brutes.     The  tendency  of  our  people  and  of  our  age  is  to  gross 
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utilitarianism.  Under  the  pressure  of  a  misguided  public  opinion,  our 
schools  are  being  pushed  farther  and  fui'ther  from  what  Cicero  beau- 
tifully calls  the  "  humanities."  To  oppose,  rather  than  to  foster,  this 
practical  tendency,  is  the  duty  of  every  educated  man  and  of  every 
friend  of  good  learning. 

But  gi'anting  that  only  what  is  practical  is  to  be  taught  in  our 
schools,  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  scholars  can  be  prepared  in  them 
for  an  immediate  use  of  their  knowledge?  Do  the  educational  re- 
formers expect  that,  in  the  limited  time  alloted  to  the  public  educa- 
tion of  children,  the  common  schools  can  perfect  its  pupils  in  any 
study  ?  When  it  is  remembered  that  no  college  pretends  to  exhaust 
any  subject  taught,  and  that  no  school  established  especially  for  train- 
ing for  practical  and  special  work,  accomplishes  all  that  is  needful  for 
its  graduates,  it  may  be  observed  how  futile  are  the  demands  upon 
the  common  school,  for  their  exhibition  of  results  which  these  schools 
fail  to  attain. 

To  teach  how  to  study,  not  to  attempt  to  complete  an  education, 
is  the  object  for  which  schools  are  established.  The  sooner  this  is 
laid  down  as  an  axiom,  the  better  for  public  education  everywhere. 
The  Greeks  knew  better  than  we  the  object  of  schools,  and  named 
them  rightly  when  they  called  them  Gymnasia^  thus  affirming  an 
analogy  between  the  training  of  an  athlete  for  the  Olympic  games, 
and  of  the  scholar  for  the  multifarious  duties  of  life.  To  discipline 
mind,  to  awaken  its  energies,  to  kindle  in  it  thoughts  that  shall  in- 
crease its  activity,  and  by  means  of  which  it  shall  grow  and  strength- 
en itself,  is  the  end  to  be  gained  in  the  school-room.  Into  this  in- 
ductive coil  the  mind  of  the  child  is  placed,  and  from  the  battery  of 
teachers  and  books  is  to  be  sent  about  it  such  an  intense  current  of 
thought-electricity,  that  it  shall  be  forever  magnetic.  The  question 
for  educators,  then,  is  not,  "  What  are  the  most  practical  studies  ? " 
but  "  What  studies  best  contribute  to  the  cultivation  of  mind  and  the 
stimulation  of  thought?  Not,  "  What  most  directly  aid  in  obtaining 
a  physical  subsistence,  in  the  accumulation  of  dollars  and  cents  ? " 
but  "  What  supply  the  most  healthy  mental  nourishment  and  best 
enrich  the  soul  ? 

But  even  to  subserve  practical  ends,  that  education  is  the  best 
which,  we  may  say,  is  discursive.  A  scheme  of  education  which 
excludes  all  studies  that  do  not  directly  have  a  bearing  on  a  given 
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result,  is  very  deficient.  The  man  who  has  received  the  liberal  cul- 
ture of  a  univereity  will  be  more  successful,  ceteris  paribus^  in  the 
various  occupations  of  life, — even  as  a  farmer,  manufacturer,  or  civil 
engineer, — than  one  whose  entire  studies  have  had  in  view  only  his 
particular  department  of  work.  Thomas  Gray,  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  "  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard,"  was  distinguished  for 
his  acquirements  in  the  department  of  physics,  although  he  received 
his  education  in  an  age  at  a  university  where  the  experimental  sciences 
formed  no  part  of  college  discipline.  Dr.  Goldsmith,  whose  studies 
and  reading  embraced,  but  only  in  a  general  way,  nearly  all  the  forms 
of  literature  in  which  human  thought  is  expressed,  produced,  upon  a 
science  which  requires  the  most  careful  and  minute  observation,  a 
work  that  astonished  his  age,  and  which,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  still  holds  its  place  at  the  head  of  books  on  natural 
history.  When  the  spirit  of  a  child  is  awakened  by  the  contact  of  a 
living  spirit,  when  thought  is  stimulated  to  activity  by  the  influence 
of  thought,  then  is  rightly  begun  that  mental  life  whose  capabilities 
are  bound  only  by  the  limits  of  mental  possibilities.  Be  the  depart- 
ment of  work  or  study  what  it  may,  the  mind  of  the  man  thus 
educated  is  ready  for  any.  The  axe  that  is  sharpened  to  cut  the 
gnarled  oak,  will  easily  cleave  the  fissile  ash ;  and  the  mind  whose 
powers  are  rendered  keen  for  the  penetration  of  subtle  thought,  can 
comprehend  without  difficulty  general  maxims  and  formulas.  To 
make  our  education  practical  and  special,  it  must  be  made  theoretical 
and  general. 

The  complaint  has  been  made  against  the  public  schools  that  they 
attempt  to  teach  too  many  studies;  that  while  the  mind  of  the  child 
is  diverted  by  a  variety,  it  is  unable  to  gain  advantage  from  any. 
The  objection  ought  to  be  that  there  are  not  studies  enough.  While 
in  the  schools  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  a  wide  range  of  studies 
is  allowed,  in  the  majority  of  the  schools  the  irrepressible  arithmetic 
and  grammar  occupy  the  time  that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  half  a 
dozen  other  subjects.  The  school  life  of  the  child  is  but  a  few  years 
at  the  longest,  and  during  that  time  he  should  gain  a  smattering  (the 
word  ought  to  be  more  in  honor)  of  everything ;  instead  of  suftering 
his  mind  to  be  dwarfed  by  the  study  of  one  book,  it  should  be  seen 
to  that  every  department  of  knowledge  is  made  to  contribute  its 
wealth  for  a  vigorous  and  manly  growth.    It  is  only  thus,  by  having 
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a  comprehension  of  the  general  facts  of  history,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  best  specimens  of  classical  literature,  whether  through  the  orig- 
inal or  through  translations,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  nomenclature 
and  general  principles  of  the  sciences,  that  one  can  receive  profit  and 
pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  the  best  books.  "If  we  think  of  it," 
says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "  all  that  a  university  or  final  highest  school  can  do 
for  us,  is  still  but  what  the  first  school  began  doing, — to  teach  us  to 
read."  And  how  can  we  read,  unless  our  education  has  been  broad 
enough  to  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  import  of  what  we  read  ? 
The  school,  then,  that  fails  of  teaching  the  scholar  to  read  understand- 
ingly  and  with  pleasure,  fails  in  the  main  purpose  for  which  it  was 
•designed.  The  reason  why  the  publication  of  cheap  and  tawdry 
literature  is  so  profitable  in  our  country,  is  because  men  and  women 
have  never  been  taught  to  read  the  higher  forms.  It  is  lamentable  to 
reflect  how  few,  who  have  received  their  only  education  in  our  com- 
mon schools,  are  able  to  read  with  pleasure  any  one  of  our  English 
classics.  It  might  be  safely  aftirmed  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  could 
get  to  the  tenth  line  in  Milton's  Odes,  and  that  to  the  majority  the 
essays  of  our  most  brilliant  American  writer,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
would  be  as  unintelligible  as  the  half-deciphered  inscriptions  on  the 
slabs  from  Nineveh  !  The  ornaments  that  give  grace  and  vivacity  to 
composition  are  borrowed  from  every  department  of  human  knowl- 
edge ;  that  these  should  aflTord  the  gratification  and  delight  which  the 
Avriter  designed,  requires,  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  a  knowledge  of 
the  sources  whence  they  are  drawn.  And  what  else  is  the  duty  of 
schools  than  to  instruct  the  pupil  in  the  various  departments  of 
knowledge  ? 

That  our  schools,  then,  may  accomplish  the  noble  purpose  for  which 
they  are  established,  there  must  be  excluded  from  the  management 
of  them  the  idea  that  they  must  produce  immediate  practical  results; 
but  the  object  sought  should  be  to  kindle  the  energies  of  the  mind 
into  a  burning  activity,  and  to  supply  the  means  for  future  self-educa- 
tion by  laying  the  foundation  for  successful  and  intelligent  reading. 
The  child  should  be  taught  from  its  earliest  years  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  mere  mechanical  reading  and  ciphering.  The 
years  devoted  to  the  science  of  arithmetic  and  of  grammar  must  be 
contracted  into  as  many  months.  The  principles  of  chemistry,  phys- 
iology, philosophy,  geology,  botany,  and  natural  history  should  be 
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kept  continually  before  the  scholar ;  while  the  facts  of  ancient  my- 
thology and  of  history,  ancient  and  modern,  should  be  continually 
presented,  together  with  the  careful  elucidation  of  the  best  specimens 
of  our  English  classics.  There  is  not  a  school,  however  humble, 
which  is  unable  to  accomplish  all  this.  It  rests  only  with  those  in 
whose  hands  b  the  management  of  the  schools.  When  they  resolve, 
in  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant,  that  this  shall  be  done, 
then  the  glorious  consummation  of  the  purposes  for  which  our  free 
schools  are  established  is  near  at  hand.  For  the  speedy  attainment 
of  this  result,  the  true  friends  of  education  everywhere  constantly 
labor  and  pray.  "w.  h.  l. 


GOOD  READERS   SCARCE. 

A  LATE  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  declares  that  educated 
men  in  England,  as  a  rule,  are  unable  to  read  prayers  and  chapters 
of  the  Bible  decently,-  for  the  very  simple  reason,  that,  as  a  rule,  they 
cannot  read  aloud  anything  whatever  in  a  clear,  unaffected,  and 
intelligible  manner.  It  continues :  "Take  a  score  of  the  head-boys 
at  Eton,  at  Westminster,  or  Rugby,  or  any  other  public  school ;  or  a 
score  of  fresh  bachelors  of  arts  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  or  a  score 
of  gentlemen  assembled  in  any  drawing-room,  and  set  them  to  read 
aloud  a  few  chapters  of  a  novel,  or  a  history,  or  an  essay,  and  observe 
the  result.  Perhaps  not  one  out  of  the  score  will  get  through  the 
task  without  mumbling,  bad  emphasis,  slovenliness,  or  nervousness,  or 
affectation,  so  that  his  hearers  shall  at  once  be  pleased  and  instructed." 
These  are  sweeping  assertions,  but  probably  true.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  same  general  rule  does  not  hold  good  here.  Elocution  is  not 
always  given  the  prominent  place  it  deserves  in  our  systems  of  in- 
struction. A  simple  and  pleasant  school  of  practice  is  the  reading- 
circle,  which  furnishes  opportunities  for  a  pastime  useful  as  well  as 
asnreeable. 


Who  augments  his  treasures  with  bribes  and  by  stealth 
Shall  grieve  like  a  pauper  when  rolling  in  wealth. 

By  chastising  children  for  venial  sin, 

We  whip  out  one  devil,  and  whip  seven  in. 
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SCHOOL  PAPERS,  NO.  4. 

TEACHERS : 

O'er  wayward  childhood  wouldst  thou  hold  firm  rule, 
And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces, 
Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  must  be  thy  graces; 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school. 

[CoUHdge. 

Watch  the  little  straying  feet, 

As  light  they  go  tripping  on ; 
Watch  these  o23ening  buds,  so  sweet, — 

Truth  impress  and  error  shun. 
Make  your  mark  for  love  and  i-ight — 

Thou  art  sowing  seeds  of  life  ; 
Thou  art  bringing  into  light 

Gems  with  precious  beauty  rife. 

Sow  beside  the  troubled  waters, 

With  Hope's  promise  bright  and  fair; 
In  the  hearts  of  sons  and  daughters, 

With  strong  faith  and  patient  care. 
Upon  the  hill-side,  in  the  vale, 

Morning,  noon,  and  dusky  night ; 
Never  will  the  harvest  fail, — 

It  shall  bloom  in  realms  of  light. 

Patience  give  thy  heart  control 

Of  its  every  varied  task ; 
Charity  within  thy  soul. 

Giving  aid  to  all  that  ask. 
These  shall  lead  thee  through  all  ill, 

Love,  and  Hope,  and  Duty  too. 
Lighten  up  the  pathway  still. 

Show  thee  what  to  say  or  do. 

Lead  them  on  to  manhood^s  state. 
Step  by  step  climb  up  the  mount, — 

They  are  building  now  their  fate, 

Taking  draughts  from  learning's  fount. 
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Direct  the  opening  powers, 

Build  broad  and  deep  the  structure ; 

Busily  employ  the  hours, — 
Victories  for  Truth  make  sure. 

High  and  holy  indeed  is  the  teachers'  calling,  and  one  fraught  with 
fearful  responsibilities.  Broad  the  field  in  which  he  labors,  and  marks 
the  result  of  his  efforts.  To  whom  shall  the  numerous  children  of 
our  native  State  look  for  assistance  and  encouragement  in  their  efforts 
to  ascend  the  "  hill  of  science,"  if  not  to  the  faithful  teachers?  The 
prosperity  of  our  country  depends,  in  a  gi-eat  measure,  upon  the  ef- 
foi-ts  of  our  teachers ;  for  to  them  are  committed  for  awhile,  to  mold 
and  develop,  as  best  they  may,  the  future  tillers  of  the  soil,  mechan- 
ics, merchants,  lawyers,  doctors,  statesmen,  ministers,  and  teachere  of 
our  land.  All  classes  of  citizens  are  here  schooled,  or  should  be,  in 
the  fundamental  branches  of  education,  upon  the  same  level,  and  here 
form  those  habits  and  traits  of  chai-acter  that  underlie  and  permeate 
the  whole  after  life  of  each.  Here,  under  the  teachers  of  our  public 
schools,  the  first  principles  not  only  of  science  and  literature  are 
learned  and  formed,  but  also  of  morality,  of  love,  truth,  and  justice 
expanded  and  fixed  in  the  mind.  How  important  that  teachers  be 
fitted  for  this  momentous,  this  arduous  task.  That  they  be  pure,  and, 
like  the  pure  fountain,  send  forth  pure  waters.  These  tender,  open- 
ing, unfolding  minds  that  the  teacher  has  the  high  privilege  to  pre- 
side over,  to  guide,  develop,  and  mold,  receive  none  but  right  im- 
pressions. 

The  teacher's  work  is  not  one  that  soon  passes  away.  It  lasts 
through  all  time,  and  extends  its  consequences  into  eternity.  Like 
the  wave  started  upon  one  shore,  never  ceasing  its  vibrations  till  it 
reaches  the  other  strand ;  like  light  emanated  by  some  luminous  body, 
traveling  straight  onward  till  its  goal  is  reached,  even  though  count- 
less miles  of  space  lies  between.  Next  alter  the  parent's  influence, 
the  teacher's  is  most  potent.  The  minister  deals  more  particularly 
with  grown-up  persons,  but  the  teacher  comes  in  early,  constant  con- 
tact with  the  tender,  susceptible,  trusting  minds  of  the  young.  Dur- 
ing the  forming  period  his  influence  is  ever  with  and  around  them ; 
he  can  form  their  destinies  to  a  great  degree.  He  can  fashion  the 
clay  that  lies,  all  but  passive,  in  his  hands.     To  him  is  given  the  keys 
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of  the  heart,  and  the  power  to  sway  the  will.  Woe  to  him  who  mis- 
uses his  talents. 

The  teacher  should  be  a  pattern,  a  paragon,  a  standard  of  the  high- 
est excellence,  a  guide  upon  the  ways  of  life.  The  teacher  is  often 
blamed  unjustly ;  he  has  many  annoyances  of  which  parents  know  but 
little  or  nothing.  Not  the  least  of  these  are  the  poor,  ill-constructed, 
badly  planned  school-rooms  in  which  his  lot  is  cast.  Destitute  of 
comfort,  convenience,  or  attractiveness ;  the  old  broken  down  stove, 
the  unsuitable  funnel,  the  doors  often  without  latches,  desks  so  con- 
structed that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  teach  penmanship,  the  missing 
or  broken  panes  of  glass,  admitting  snow  and  cold  draughts  of  air, 
-and  the  often  unsuitable  fuel  that  is  furnished;  the  room  upon  cold 
days  chilly,  and  no  means  at  hand  to  render  it  comfortable  even ;  the 
huddling  of  pupils  about  the  stove  to  keep  warm,  where  they  can 
communicate  and  make  disturbance  more  easily  than  when  in  their 
own  seats.  These  are  a  few  of  the  difficulties  that  teachers  labor  un- 
der in  this  direction. 

Many  pupils  remain  at  the  school-house  during  intermission,  and 
others  return  in  time  to  have  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  devote  to 
play.  They,  having  no  other  or  better  place,  use  the  school-room,  to 
the  injury  of  the  seats,  desks,  or  whatever  else  it  may  contain.  Books 
and  slates  are  often  injured,  and  no  one  seems  to  know  or  care  who 
did  the  damage;  glass  gets  broken,  doors  injured,  latches  broken,  and 
the  room  littered  up  to  an  extent  that  is  often  annoying  to  the  most 
patient  or  careless  teacher.  In  winter,  snow  is  brought  in  and  dis- 
tributed pretty  liberally  over  the  room,  even  in  the  best-managed 
schools,  and  where  scholars  are  what  is  called  icell  disposed. 

It  is  a  source  of  annoyance  and  inconvenience,  often,  to  the  wide- 
awake, progressive  teacher,  that  suitable  simple  apparatus  is  wanting 
when  some  principle  or  "  hard  place "  demands  further  illustration. 
Pupils  themselves  feel  this  want,  and  many  wrong  impressions  are 
.given  and  received  simply  for  want  of  suitable,  simple  though  it  be, 
fixtures  to  illustrate  some  intricacy.  Dwarfed  in  usefulness  by  the 
absence  of  wall-maps  and  blackboards,  cramped  for  want  of  globes 
and  charts,  and  other  cheap  aids  to  clearness  and  comprehension, — 
unable  to  dispel  the  thick  darkness  that  covers  the  pupil's  intellect 
about  the  world's  sphericity,  revolutions,  and  change  of  seasons,  or 
relative  positions  of  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  for  want  of 
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a  simple  cheap  globe.  It  may  be  said  that  the  teacher  can  improvise 
something  that  will  answer.  True,  so  he  could  improvise  seats,  desks, 
blackboards,  school-room,  and  fuel.  His  time  is  precious,  and  filled 
with  the  business  of  the  hour,  and  he  has  generally  but  little  leisure 
to  devote  to  these  desirabilities. 

He  has  serious  perplexities  in  the  different  kinds  of  text-books  used 
in  the  same  school, — often  very  different  kinds,  and  different  editions 
of  the  same  author's  works.  This  renders  classification  difficult,  and 
causes  loss  of  time  as  well  as  patience.  Often  the  want  of  books  is  a 
serious  difficulty.  Some  parents  think  two  scholars  can  use  one  book 
to  great  advantage.  We  should  just  as  soon  require  two  men  to  chop 
with  one  axe,  or  hoe  with  one  hoe,  as  to  require  two  pupils  to  learn 
lessons  from  the  same  book  at  the  same  time.  Either  case  would  be 
a  failure  of  the  highest  results,  and  a  waste  of  time  as  well  as  money. 

J.   W.    LANG. 


AN  ASTRONOMY  LESSON. 

As  I  live  np-town  (in  New  York)  and  my  boys  down,  we  meet  at 
the  Washington  Monument  in  Union  Square.  This  a  fine  open  space, 
and  generally  free  from  the  intrusion  of  street  boys.  When  I  think 
we  are  going  to  have  a  clear  night,  which  under  our  capricious  skies 
is  not  often,  I  notify  the  lads  to  be  on  hand  early,  so  as  to  distinguish 
the  stars  as  they  come  out  one  by  one,  of  course  the  brightest  first. 
They  are  always  punctual,  and  eager  too,  for  they  love  the  "  living 
heavens"  much  better  than  the  dull,  dead  book. 

Being  assembled,  facing  the  west,  I  begin : — Boys,  do  you  see  that 
very  bright  star  directly  in  front  of  you?  That  is  the  planet  Venus, 
the  brightest  star  in  all  the  heavens.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  earth, 
which  in  many  respects  it  resembles.  She  is  named  after  the  Roman 
goddess  of  beauty,  and  when  we  reflect  how  large  and  lustrous  she 
is,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  ancients  "in  their  blindness  "  worshiped 
her.  Just  below  Venus  is  a  small  bright  star,  very  near  the  setting 
sun.  That  is  the  planet  Mercury.  Being  so  near  the  sun  she  is  gen- 
erally floating  in  its  liquid  glare,  and  is  consequently  seldom  seen. 
We  are  very  fortunate  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  to-night.  Just  above 
Venus  you  will  see  another  very  bright  star.  That  is  Jupiter,  mon- 
arch of  worlds.     He  is  fourteen  hundred  times  as  large  as  the  earth. 
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This  planet  is  now  in  the  Bull,  but  will  soon  be  in  the  Twins,  where 
he  will  remain  for  one  year,  for  as  he  is  twelve  of  our  years  in  going 
around  the  sun,  he  remains  in  each  of  the  Zodiacal  Constellations  just 
twelve  months.  Between  Jupiter  and  Venus  you  see  two  beautiful 
stars  close  together.  They  are  the  famous  Twins,  Castor  and  Pollux 
Gerainorum.  The  planet  Uranus  is  in  this  sign,  but  invisible.  A  few 
degrees  east  of  Jupiter  you  will  behold  another  bright  star  of  a  very 
ruddy  color.  That  is  the  red  planet  Mars,  now  in  the  Lion.  Near  to 
this  planet  is  a  very  fine  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  This  is  the  Reg- 
ulus,  in  the  handle  of  the  starry  sickle.  Notice  it  particularly,  for  it 
is  exactly  in  the  Ecliptic.  Still  further  to  the  east  of  Mars  is  a  bright, 
solitary  star.  This  is  Spica  in  the  hand  of  the  Virgin — also  near  the 
Ecliptic. 

Far  to  the  east,  if  you  could  Avait  till  eleven  o'clock,  you  would  see 
rising  the  many-mooned  planet  Saturn,  near  to  Antarez,  in  the  Scorpi- 
on. Thus  you  would  have  all  the  planets  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  be  enabled  to  trace  definitely  that  great  circle,  the  Ecliptic,  in  its 
radiant  course  through  the  sky.  Now  if  you  turn  your  face  to  the 
south  you  will  see  almost  in  front  of  you  and  near  the  southern  edge 
of  the  wilky  way,  or  Galactic  circle,  a  star  of  great  brilliancy.  That 
is  the  Dog  Star,  the  brightest  of  all  fixed  stars.  Although  called  the 
Dog  Star  it  is  never  seen  in  Dog  Days.  Just  to  the  right  of  the  Dog 
Star  is  a  magnificent  flash  of  stars.  That  is  the  Constellation  Orion, 
the  most  splendid  constellation  in  the  heavens.  Once  seen  it  can 
never  be  forgotten.  Near  Orion  is  a  very  peculiar  red  star,  called  Al- 
debaran,  in  the  eye  of  the  Bull.  Below  Aldebaran,  the  Pleiades,  or 
Seven  Stars,  "  glitter  like  a  swam  of  fire-flies  tangled  in  a  single  braid." 
These  burn  all  upon  our  vision  to-night  very  much,  I  doubt  not,  as 
they  did  upon  the  eye  of  the  laureate,  when  he  wrote  that  beautiful 
line  in  "  Locksley  Hall "  which  I  have  just  quoted.  Turning  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  north  you  see  a  well-known  and  remarkable  cluster  called 
the  Dipper.  This  is  the  "  Charles'  Wain,"  which  in  the  "May  Queen," 
"comes  out  above  the  tall  white  chimney  tops."  Near  it  is  an  exqui- 
site little  star  called  Cor  Carol i,  or  Charles'  Heart.  By  means  of  the 
two  stars  on  the  outside  of  the  bowl  of  the  Dipper,  the  North  Star 
can  be  easily  found,  yon  see  it  plainly  to-night,  while  to  the  east  of  it, 
just  rising,  is  a  slender  circlet  of  stars — the  Northern  Crown.  Oppo- 
site to  it,  but  invisible,  is  the  beautiful  star.  Crowned  Andromeda.   So 
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round  the  heavens  we  go  from  Alplia  Centuari  to  Alpha  Polais,  from 
the  Southern  Cup  to  the  Northern  Crown,  from  Orion's  buraing 
wheels  to  Casiopeia's  blazing  throne.  In  a  few  lessons  I  have  tanght 
them  all  the  leading  stars — all  the  most  conspicuous  constellations. 
And  how  much  better  it  is  to  know  the  stars  by  name — to  know  some- 
thing of  their  history,  poetry,  and  fable.  This  has  been  a-comfort  to 
me,  and  I  know  it  will  be  to  them.  Especially  to  people  living  in 
lonely  places  are  the  stars  a  world  of  society,  and  of  sympathy  too. 
Their  sweet  and  radiant  influences  come  stealing  down  upon  the  soul, 
exalting  and  spiritualizing  it  until  sometimes  its  ardent  and  only  de- 
sire is  to  become  a  high,  pure  star  in  the  fadeless  firmament  of  that 
upper  and  better  world.  I  have  only  faintly  outlined  my  plan,  but 
some  of  the  happiest  hours  I  have  ever  experienced  have  been  spent 
with  my  boys  studying  the  stars  from  the  street  or  the  house-top. — 
"  Stella  "  in  Public  School  Jour. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  GRAM5IAR  SCHOOLS. 

We  give  below  a  course  of  study  for  grammar  schools  prepared  by 
the  same  person  who  prepared  one  for  primary  schools,  in  our  June 
nuniber.  From  these  two  courses  teachers  of  ungraded  and  district 
schools  can  make  out  a  coui-se  of  study  that  can  be  adapted  to  their 
particular  wants. 

FIBST    YEAR. — FOUKTH    CLASS. 

Reading.  Hillard's  Intermediate  Reader,  with  frequent  exercises  in 
enunciating  difficult  combinations  of  consonants  and  difficult  words 
of  the  reading  lessons. 

Spelling^  oral  and  written,  from  speller  and  reading  lessons. 

Written  Arithtnetic,  to  Complex  Fractions,  with  a  review  of  all  the 
preceding  subjects. 

Mental  Arithmetic.     Same  subjects  as  in  written. 

Geography.     Guyot's  Elementary,  completed. 

G-rammar.     Oral  lessons  in  distinguishing  the  parts  of  speech. 

Writing  and  Dratcing, — four  lessons  each  week. 
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SECOND   YEAR. — FOURTH    CLASS. 

Reading.  Intermediate  Reader;  all  the  lessons  reviewed  with 
special  reference  to  their  meaning.     Fifth  Reader  commenced. 

Spelling,  oral  and  written,  from  speller  and  reading  lessons. 

Written  Arithmetic.  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions,  Percentage, 
and  Interest,  with  general  review. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  through  Interest,  with  a  review  of  Fractions. 

Geography,  first  half  of  Guyot's  Intermediate  completed,  with 
map-drawing  from  memory. 

Grammar.  Oral  lessons  on  the  subdivisions  and  modifications  of 
the  parts  of  speech. 

Writing  and  Drawing  continued  as  in  fourth  class. 

THIRD    TEAR. SECOND    CLASS. 

Reading.  Hillard's  Fifth  Reader,  frequent  practice  on  the  intro- 
ductory exercises. 

Spelling  continued,  as  in  previous  grades. 

Written  Arithmetic.  Applications  of  Percentage,  Proportion,  Part- 
nership, Square  and  Cube  Roots,  with  review  of  Fractions. 

Mental  Arithm^etic  finished  and  reviewed. 

Geography.    Intermediate,  completed  and  reviewed. 

Grammar.     Greene's  Introduction  completed. 

Writing  and  Drawing  continued. 

FOURTH    YEAR, FIRST    CLASS. 

Reading.     Hillard's  Fifth  Reader  finished.     Miscellaneous  reading. 

Spelling  continued. 

Arithmetic  completed,  and  reviewed  by  topics,  with  written 
abstracts. 

Geography  reviewed  by  topics.  Written  abstracts  weekly.  Map- 
drawing  from  memory. 

Grammar  reviewed.  Analysis  and  parsing,  composition  and  letter- 
writing. 

Writing  and  Drawing. 


Study  first ;  amusements  afterwards. 
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HOW   TO   CONTROL  PUPILS. 

BY    D.    C.    LOOMIS,    OF     ALA. 

In  the  mind  of  every  earnest  teacher  the  question  will  often  arise, 
What  is  the  best  method  of  controlling  my  pupils?  How  can  I 
exert  the  greatest  influence  on  them  for  good?  These  are  indeed 
important  questions,  and  the  teacher's  success  will  depend  very  much 
upon  the  answer.  Should  he  content  himself  with  telling  his  j»upils 
what  he  expects  of  them,  and  punishing  them  if  they  fail  to  comply 
with  his  regulations?  or  should  he,  in  order  to  secure  a  willing 
obedience,  try  to  show  them  that  he  requires  only  what  is  for  their 
good  ?  The  former  plan  will  secure  physical  labor  better  than  men- 
tal effort;  but  even  in  the  days  of  slavery  the  most  successful  farmers 
stimulated  their  laborers  by  something  besides  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment. The  teacher  should  aim,  not  simply  to  see  that  his  pupil 
learn  what  is  in  the  books  which  they  study,  but  also  to  prepare  them 
for  the  duties  of  life.  Will  not  this  object  be  better  attained  if  they 
are  influenced  to  discharge  their  duties  in  the  school-room  by  the 
same  class  of  motives  that  must  be  relied  upon  to  make  them  good 
when  grown?  The  man  who  discharges  no  duty  toward  others 
except  those  for  the  neglect  of  which  the  civil  law  prescribes  a  pen- 
alty, or  who  is  not  deterred  from  doing  whatever  his  pa-ssions  or 
prejudices  may  suggest,  provided  he  can  escape  the  heavy  hand  of 
the  law,  is  a  dangerous  man.  Something  more  than  punishment  is 
needed  to  make  either  the  young  or  the  old  discharge  their  duties 
properly.  The  teacher  will  fail  to  benefit  his  pupils  as  much  as  he 
miirht,  if  he  does  not,  in  some  way,  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the 
majority  a  feeling  that  his  requirements  are  reasonable,  and  ought  to 
be  carried  out.  All  men  will  not  be  equally  successful  in  accomplish- 
ing this,  but  all  can,  to  a  considerable  extent,  excite  this  feeling  in  the 
breasts  of  most  of  their  pupils,  and  their  work  will  be  proportionally 
lightened.  Undoubtedly  the  teacher  will  still  have  trouble  enough, 
in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  in  this  direction,  for  human  nature  is  not 
perfect ;  but  he  who  treats  his  pupils  as  reasonable  beings,  capable  of 
appreciating  and  reciprocating  kind  feelings  and  kind  treatment,  and 
of  being  influenced  by  a  desire  to  do  that  which  they  feel  to  be  for 
their  own  good,  will  have  less  trouble  than  he  who  appeals  only  to 
their  fears.    It  will  doubtless  occur  to  many,  particularly  to  those 
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wlio  are  the  advocates  of  a  rigorous  discipline,  that  young  persons  are 
so  thoughtless  that  very  little  can  be  accomplished  by  talking  to 
them.  It  is  true  that  the  younger  pupils  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
as  thoughtful  as  older  persons ;  but  even  the  youngest  can  be  influ- 
enced by  moral  suasion,  to  some  extent,  and  it  is  not  the  youngest 
pupils  who  give  the  most  trouble  in  school.  The  half-grown  pupils, 
or  those  who  are  still  older,  are  most  troublesome ;  and  no  one  can 
doubt  that  these  ought  to  be  capable  of  reflection,  that  they  ought 
at  least  to  begin  to  govern  their  actions  by  their  own  convictions  of 
what  is  right,  and  their  treatment  ought  to  be  such  as  to  furnish  them 
all  possible  inducements  to  act  from  a  sense  of  duty.  I  do  not  main- 
tain that  the  teacher  can  safely  rely  upon  this  alone :  the  pupil  must 
also  be  convinced  that,  if  he  does  what  is  wrong,  he  will  be  punished 
for  it;  but  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  if  you  convince  him 
that  you  require  only  what  is  for  his  good,  or  what  you  are  satisfied 
is  for  his  good,  even  though  he  may  not  be  altogether  satisfied  that 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  his  own  advancement,  that  the  rule  should 
be  strictly  enforced,  if  he  feels  tliat  his  good,  not  yours,  is  what  you 
are  looking  after,  he  will  neither  exhibit  nor  feel  one-tenth  part  of 
the  unwillingness  to  do  what  you  wish  that  he  will  if  he  believes  that 
you  require  certain  things  solely  from  a  regard  to  your  own  conve- 
nience. "Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth,"  and  we  all  know 
that  men  will  work  more  readily  for  themselves  than  for  others,  and 
that  when  working  for  others  they  will  conform  to  certain  prescribed 
regulations  more  readily,  if  they  see  the  necessity  for  them,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  children.  Doubtless  some  will  not  do  right  without 
punishment,  but  kind  yet  firm  treatment  will  make  this  number  quite 
small.  Make  these,  as  well  as  others,  do  right ;  be  as  mild  as  you  can, 
but  be  sure  they  do  right.  Punishment,  however,  at  least  for-  poor 
lessons,  to  be  efibctive,  must  not  be  a  regular  thing. 

A  pupil  who  is  whipped  day  after  day  for  the  same  thing,  soon 
becomes  hardened,  and  ceases  to  care  anything  for  it ;  he  regards  it 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  feels  that  he  cannot  act  in  such  a  way  as 
to  avoid  his  regular  whipping.  If  a  pupil  is  habitually  dull  in  his 
studies,  my  experience  is  that  it  is  best  to  depend  mostly  upon  trying 
to  make  him  ashamed  by  comparing  his  recitation  with  that  of  others 
in  the  class.  Depend  upon  it,  the  majority  in  any  class  can  be  stirred 
up  in  this  way  more  efiectually  than  by  punishing  them  for  not  know- 
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ing  their  lessons.  Occasionally,  when  one  who  you  know  does  not 
study,  comes  up  with  several  very  poor  lessons  in  succession,  it  will 
probably  be  best  to  punish  him.  TVTiile  your  pupils  are  satisfied  that 
you  have  their  good  at  heart  in  all  your  actions,  you  are  sure  of 
retaining  their  affections,  and  you  will  thus  be  able  to  influence  their 
conduct  in  matters  outside  of  the  school-room,  which  do  not  come  so 
directly  within  your  sphere  that  you  can  properly  require  of  them  a 
certain  course  of  conduct.  Besides,  when  a  teacher  knows  that  his 
pupils  regard  him  with  affection,  he  is  wonderfully  stimulated  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  any  one  who  realizes  how  much  patience, 
perseverance,  and  affection  are  needed,  that  he  may  do  his  whole  duty 
to  all  his  pupils,  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  he  is  a  very  remarkable 
man,  if,  without  this  stimulus,  he  does  for  each  one  all  that  he  ought 
to  do. — Ala.  Eil.  Magazine. 


HONESTY  IN  TEACHING. 

BY    S.   M.   CAPROX,   PEIXCIPAL    HAETFOED    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

The  world  is  cursed  with  quackery.  For  one  thoroughly  honest 
man  who  undei"stands  his  business  and  manages  it  with  integrity,  you 
find  half  a  dozen  who  either  have  been  imperfectly  trained  for  their 
profession  or  trade,  or  are  using  what  little  knowledge  they  do  pos- 
sess to  cheat  their  customers.  Every  art,  every  trade  has  its  shoddy 
element.  Society  not  merely  tolerates  this  charlatanry  and  dishonesty, 
but  encourages  it,  and  often  prefers  the  false  to  the  genuine.  The 
adulterated  coftee  is  frequently  preferred  to  the  pure  article.  The 
well-educated  physician,  who  has  perhaps  crowned  his  long  and 
patient  preparatory  studies  with  a  rare  experience  in  the  best  schools 
and  hospitals  of  Europe,  has  few  calls  for  his  services,  while  the 
ignorant  quack  in  the  next  door,  who  is,  it  may  be,  an  upstart  of  six 
months'  training,  gets  hardly  time  to  sleep,  such  is  the  rush  after  him. 
Even  the  schoolmaster's  profession  is  not  without  its  humbug  and 
dishonesty,  and  owing  to  the  same  perversion  of  the  public  taste, 
shallowness  and  show  are  often  prefen-ed  by  the  patrons  of  schools 
to  genuine  discipline,  but  though  the  public  may  be  too  easily  satis- 
fied, no  true  and  earnest  teacher  will  be  content  with  any  mere 
pretense  or  sham,  but  will  seek  for  himself  and  demand  in  others 
23 
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thoroughness  and  honesty  from  beginning  to  end.  The  cathedral- 
builders  of"  the  middle  ages  were  no  more  remarkable  for  the  grandeur 
of  their  structures,  and  the  wealth  of  variety  displayed  in  them,  than 
for  the  conscientious  truthfulness  with  which  they  worked  out  all  the 
minute  details.  Every  man  among  them,  from  the  ecclesiastic  who 
raised  the  money  and  the  architect  whose  brain  devised  the  beauti- 
ful plan,  down  to  the  humblest  artisan,  felt  that  he  was  working  in 
the  cause  of  religion,  and  that  he  must  give  to  his  labor  the  very  best 
results  of  that  experience  which  had  been  accumulating  for  ages,  and 
had  finally  culminated  in  him  and  his  co-laborers.  Though  he 
worked  in  some  obscure  corner,  or  high  among  capitals  and  cornices, 
where  human  eyes  would  scarcely  discern  defects,  he  never  yielded  to 
the  temptation  to  be  superficial,  but  toiled  on  patiently  year  after  year, 
as  if  he  found  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  the  eye  of  the  Eternal 
One  would  be  observant  of  his  fidelity  and  reward  it,  although  it 
might  escape  the  vision  of  men.  Teachers  are  laboring  in  a  cause 
which  is  second  only  to  religion,  and  claims  the  same  conscientious 
fidelity  from  those  who  are  assisting  to  raise  her  less  conspicuous  but 
even  more  enduring  structures. 

In  what  respects,  then,  should  there  be  honesty  in  teaching? 

There  ought  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  honesty  of  motive  in  entering 
the  profession.  To  many  it  is  a  mere  make-shift  to  occupy  them 
only  till  they  get  sometliing  in  their  view  better.  Others  see  in  it 
only  a  convenient  way  of  making  a  little  money.  Doubtless  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  a  regular  employment  which  provides  the 
teacher  with  his  only  means  of  support,  generally  scanty  enough. 
But  when  this  is  the  sole  motive  for  entering  a  profession,  which  is 
otherwise  disagreeable,  there  can  be  no  true  success  attained  in  it. 
Success  can  come  only  when  the  controlling  motive  is  a  hearty  love 
for  the  work  and  interest  in  it. 

There  should  be,  again,  an  honest  and  adequate  jyreparation.  Here 
we  touch  one  of  the  vital  defects  in  our  system  of  education.  It  is 
lamentable  to  observe  not  merely  how  little  culture  frequently  is 
thought  necessary  by  the  teachers  themselves  to  fit  them  for  their 
responsible  positions,  but  how  meagre  the  requirements  of  school 
committees  are,  particularly  in  outlying  districts.  Scholars  who  could 
not  have  the  remotest  chance  of  passing  an  examination  in  the 
elementary  studies  for  admission  to  a  high  school  who  do  not  know 
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the  difference  between  a  noun  and  a  conjunction,  or  between  an  En- 
glish shilUng  and  a  Yankee  shilling,  are  permitted  to  undertake  the 
training  of  scores  of  pupils,  it  may  be,  in  these  very  studies,  and  are 
expected  to  teach  things  of  which  they  have  themselves  no  adequate 
conception.  Very  erroneous  ideas  have  prevailed  with  regard  to  the 
province  of  nonnal  schools,  notwithstanding  the  eflbrts  of  normal 
school  principals  to  counteract  such  impressions.  It  has  been  very 
widely  imagined  that  a  few  months  at  a  normal  school  would  put  one 
in  possession  of  the  art  of  teaching,  no  matter  what  his  previous 
acquirements  had  been,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  superintendents 
of  normal  schools  have  at  times  felt  compelled  to  yield  to  an  urgent 
outside  pressure  and  reluctantly  to  send  forth  as  qualified  teachers, 
bearing  the  proper  certificates,  those  who  in  reality  come  far  below 
their  own  ideal  standard.  The  true  theory  is  and  ever  must  be  that 
a  cousi'lerable  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  must  precede 
all  instruction  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching. 

Ihe  true  teacher  will  exhibit  honesty  in  his  method  of  discipline. 
There  will  be  no  threats  of  punishments  which  are  never  inflicted,  no 
promise  of  rewards  which  are  never  bestowed.  Though  the  teacher 
may  have  favorite  pupils,  yet  in  the  exercise  of  school  discipline,  there 
will  be  absolutely  no  partiality,  but  every  scholar,  even  though  he 
may  be  socially  ignored  by  his  schoolmates,  will  be  sure  of  receiving 
at  the  hands  of  his  teacher  full  and  even  justice,  according  to  his 
merits.  The  discipline  will  be  open,  straight-forward.  No  spies  will 
be  tolerated.  There  will  be  no  peeping  through  key-holes  to  catch 
rogues.  Tell-tales  will  find  their  business  unprofitable ;  except  that 
when  some  great  moral  wrong  is  perpetrated,  when  some  dark  and 
secret  vice  or  villainy  is  festering  or  corrupting  the  whole  school,  the 
pupils  will  be  encouraged  to  free  themselves  from  the  foulness  of  it 
by  bringing  it  in  some  way  to  a  full  exposure. 

Nor  will  there  be  any  shrinking,  from  a  fearless  discharge  of  duty 
toward  all  offenders.  There  will  be  no  winking  at  the  violation  of 
school-rules;  and  when  a  penalty  has  been  justly  incurred,  it  will  be 
inflicted,  however  disagreeable  it  may  be,  in  all  cases,  at  least,  where 
leniency  would  be  counted  a  weakness  by  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  school.  When  some  mistake  has  been  made  in  discipline,  on 
account  of  an  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  or  a  hasty  misjudgment 
of  them,  the  true  teacher  will  never  allow  a  false  shame  or  chagrin  to 
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cover  up  the  injustice,  but  will  at  once  rectify  the  matter  fully  and 
cheerfully.  Especially  will  he  avoid  everything  like  prevarication  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  pupils.  He  is  not  obliged  to  inform  them 
about  his  plans,  but  what  he  chooses  to  reveal  they  should  be  able  to 
rely  upon. 

Still  further  is  there  need  of  honesty  in  the  more  distinctive  work 
of  education^  the  arrangement  of  studies,  the  organization  of  classes, 
and  the  conduct  of  recitations.  The  method  of  arranging  classes 
which  prevails  somewhat  widely,  that  of  assigning  studies  according 
to  the  wishes,  and  often  the  mere  whims  of  the  scholars  themselves, 
without  reference  to  their  previous  attainments,  has  an  element  of 
dishonesty  in  it,  and  the  old  adage,  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  is 
certainly  verified  in  this  instance,  for  experience  invariably  demon- 
strates that  it  is  no  real  kindness  to  a  j^upil  to  put  him  above  his  true 
place  in  his  studies. 

In  the  management  of  recitations  the  teacher  has  an  opportunity 
sometimes  for  a  dishonest  shrewdness  of  the  sharpest  sort.  A  teacher 
of  some  repute,  the  principal  of  a  large  grammar  school  in  a  neighbor- 
ing State,  once  acknowledged  to  the  writer  that  he  frequently  went 
before  his  class  in  arithmetic  without  having  solved  some  of  the  most 
difficult  examples  in  the  lesson.  His  plan  was  to  call  up  a  very  bright 
boy,  on  whom  he  could  always  rely,  and  have  him  work  out  the 
tough  problems  on  the  blackboard.  If  perchance  the  boy  should 
happen  to  be  stuck  upon  any  of  them,  as  he  was  in  one  instance,  and 
no  other  scholar  had  been  more  successful,  the  teacher  with  the  ut- 
most nonchalance,  vrould  simply  remark,  "  You  may  try  those  exam- 
ples for  another  day ! "  A  special  preparation  for  the  exercises  of  each 
day,  quite  distinct  from  the  general  preparation  already  mentioned, 
is  indispensable  to  insure,  not  merely  accuracy,  but  freshness  and  life 
in  the  instruction.  Contrary  to  what  is  perhaps  the  general  imj^res- 
sion  among  the  public,  the  poorest  of  all  teachers  are  those  who  never 
feel  the  need  of  special  study.  Looking  at  the  teacher's  position  in 
the  relation  of  a  contract  between  himself  and  the  community  whom 
he  serves,  he  is  perpetrating  a  fraud  upon  them  if  he  docs  not  devote 
some  time — how  much  will  depend  upon  circumstances — out  of  school 
hours  for  a  suitable  preparation  for  his  daily  duties. 

Still  more  important  is  it  for  the  teacher  that  lie  should  be  honest 
in  the  employment  of  school  time  proper.    Were  the  annals  of  school- 
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teaching,  even  in  our  own  State,  to  be  fully  unrolled  to  view,  how 
many  instances  would  be  found  where  teachers  have,  perhaps  habit- 
ually, dismissed  their  classes  before  the  proper  hour,  in  order  to  gain 
time  for  private  correspondence  and  crochet-work,  or,  worse  still,  for 
novel  reading! 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat  the  subject  exhaustively.  Only  one 
other  point  need  be  mentioned  here,  viz.,  the  importance  of  honesty 
in  the  jyublic  aspect  of  the  school,  particularly  in  public  examinations, 
exhibitions,  and  the  like.  To  exhibit  a  school  in  its  fair  working  order 
requires  a  high  degree  of  conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
It  is  so  easy  to  give  undue  prominence  to  what  is  excellent  in  the 
school  and  to  hide  its  defects,  to  bring  forward  the  special  cramming 
of  a  day  rather  than  the  heavy  results  of  a  term's  work ;  in  short,  to 
substitute  a  mere  pretense  and  sham  in  the  place  of  an  honest  exhi- 
bition, that  the  temptation  is  tremendous  to  sacrifice  truth  for  once. 
Would  that  it  never  paid  to  do  this,  that  a  discriminating  and  appre- 
ciative public  always  prefeired  the  solid  and  substantial  results  of 
faithful  labor  to  the  tawdriness  and  dazzle  of  a  farcical  show ! 

We  set  out  with  the  assertion  that  every*  profession  is  full  of 
hypocrisy  and  quackery.  We  close  with  the  expression  of  our  confi- 
dent belief  that  in  no  other  profession  is  there,  after  all,  more  down- 
right honesty  than  in  that  of  the  pedagogue. —  Conn.  Sch.  Journal. 


HOW  TO  INTEREST  PRIMARY  CLASSES. 

A  "Primary  Teacher"  wishes  to  know  how  an  abiding  interest  can 
be  kept  up  in  a  primary  school,  and  she  appeals  to  us  for  information. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  give  general  directions  which  will  be  applicable 
to  the  tcaclier  whose  qualifications  are  not  known.  Her  want  of  suc- 
cess may  be  due  to  special  weakness  or  mistakes,  which  a  general  state- 
ment cannot  touch.  An  answer  to  the  question  submitted  may,  how- 
ever, be  suggestive  to  some  of  our  readei-s,  and  we  venture  to  give 
it: 

1.  By  cherishing  an  ardent  love  for  your  work  and  maintaining 
constantly  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  it.  If  your  heart  is  not  in 
your  instruction,  you  cannot  expect  the  hearts  of  your  pupils  to  be. 
The  stream  does  not  rise  higher  than  the  fountain,  nor  will  the  inter- 
est of  your  pupils  in  their  studies  exceed  your  own. 
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2.  By  making  such  daily  preparation  as  will  enable  you  to  come  be- 
fore your  classes  not  only  fall  of  the  lesson,  but  with  your  knowledge 
of  it  fresh  and  ready.  Your  instruction  must  come  directly  from  your 
own  brain,  hot  and  glowing.  It  will  not  do  to  set  "cold  victuals"  be- 
fore your  little  ones.  Avoid  a  slavish  use  of  the  text-book.  Stand 
before  your  classes  with  a  free  hand  and  a  free  eye. 

3.  By  adapting  your  instruction  and  requirements  to  the  capacity 
and  wants  of  your  pupils.  This  will  involve  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  primary  instruction,  and  of  the  methods  which 
best  embody  these  principles. 

4.  By  so  arranging  and  directing  the  work  of  your  pupils  that  each 
may  be  kept  busy  without  weariness.  This  will  require  a  frequent 
change  of  activity  and  employment.  The  little  child's  power  of  atten- 
tion is  very  limited.  His  mental  powers  as  well  as  his  muscles  soon 
tire.  He  must,  therefore,  change  from  one  kind  of  exercise  to  another 
and  this  change  is  rest.  The  teacher  must  meet  this  necessity  of  the 
child's  nature  in  her  daily  programme.  Study  and  slate-exercises, 
brain-work  and  hand-work,  thinking  and  doing,  must  alternate  in  quick 
succession.  Keep  the  ^child's  fingers  interested  and  busy  during  each 
alternate  twenty  minutes  of  school  hours.  Thousands  of  primary 
schools  are  dull  and  stupid  simply  because  the  children  have  too  lit- 
tle to  do. — National  Teacher. 


THE    STUDY    OF    HISTORY. 

Few  studies  are  more  important  than  that  of  history.  After  a 
child  has  learned  to  read  with  tolerable  ease,  and  has  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  elements  of  geography,  we  believe  that  in 
common  with  his  other  studies,  such  as  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  writing, 
the  study  of  history,  if  properly  directed,  is  the  most  profitable  exer- 
cise to  which  his  attention  can  be  turned.  It  brings  him  in  contact 
with  men  and  things,  and  enlarges  his  views  as  no  other  study  does, 
besides  furnishing  him  with  a  rich  fund  of  facts  for  future  use.  What- 
ever the  position  in  life  to  which  he  may  eventually  be  called,  the 
knowledge  he  acquires  from  a  properly  supervised  and  faithfully  j)ur- 
sued  course  of  historical  studies,  will  give  hira  a  vantage  ground  and 
a  power  which  those  who  have  neglected  this  study  do  mit  enjoy, 
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and  will  in  vain  covet.  But,  if  he  is  to  become  a  public  speaker, 
whether  in  the  pulpit  or  the  halls  of  legislation,  at  the  bar,  or  on  the 
platform  as  an  occasional  lecturer,  there  is  no  other  one  acquirement 
that  will  clothe  him  with  power  as  a  speaker  like  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  history.  It  furnishes  him  with  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
facts  and  illustrations,  from  which  to  draw  and  forge  arguments  that 
shall  strike  the  minds  of  his  hearers  with  irresistible  force.  To  be 
convinced  of  tbis,  one  needs  but  to  look  at  the  eloquent  and  powerful 
speakers  of  any  land  or  any  age,  as,  for  instance,  of  our  land  and  day. 
They  are  men  versed  in  history,  men  who  can  summon  up  at  will  the 
events  and  characters  of  o»her  days,  to  act  the  part  of  witnesses  to 
sustain  them  in  their  positions.  As,  in  stating  facts  of  a  doubtful  or 
marvellous  nature,  the  corroborating  testimony  of  two  or  three  impar- 
tial and  unimpeachable  witnesses  is  overwhelming  in  removing  all 
vestiges  of  .incredulity  concerning  your  statements,  so  the  facts  and 
illustrations  drawn  from  the  records  of  the  past,  afford  convincing 
and  overwhelming  eWdence  in  support  of  the  position  of  the  public 
speaker  who  is  familiar  with  those  records,  and  knows  when  and  where 
to  call  them  in  to  testify  in  his  behalf.  If  knowledge  is  power  under 
any  circumstances,  the  public  speaker's  familiarity  with  history  is  es- 
pecially such.  He  knows  it,  he  realizes  it,  and  those  who  hear  him 
acknowledge  it.  Oftentimes  the  speaker's  eloquence,  the  wierd  power 
which  he  exercises  over  his  hearers,  is  due  solely  to  his  familiarity  with 
the  history  and  circumstances  of  the  subject  of  which  he  is  treating. 
Without  that  knowledge,  his  words  would  be  tame  and  powerless,  if, 
indeed,  he  were  not  obliged  to  be  altogether  dumb. 

When  we  consider,  then,  how  widely  the  field  opens  in  this  country 
for  public  speakei-s,  and  how  large  a  proportion  of  our  population  are 
called  upon  more  or  less  to  address  public  audiences,  it  must  be  seen 
that  the  study  of  history  can  hardly  be  secondary  in  importance  to 
any  other.  It  is,  indeed,  a  downright  wrong  not  to  make  ample  pro- 
vision in  all  our  schools  for  a  general  and  thorough  course  of  histor- 
ical instruction.  Nor  should  it  be  left  discretionary  with  the  pupil 
whether  he  shall  study  it  or  not.  Young  persons  have  very  little  idea 
of  what  is  to  be  of  use  to  them  in  after  years.  As  reasonable  would 
it  be  to  leave  it  optional  with  them  whether  they  should  study  arith- 
metic, orthography,  or  any  other  essential  branch  of  knowledge.  We 
have  known  several  public  speakers  who  have  sorely  lamented  the 
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loss  of  a  proper  course  of  historical  instruction  while  they  were  young 
and  their  minds  were  susceptible  to  impressions  likely  to  be  deeper 
and  to  prove  more  lasting  and  useful  than  any  of  after  years.  Know- 
ingly and  deliberately  to  compel  others  to  utter  the  same  lamenta- 
tion, is  a  positive,  we  had  almost  said  an  unpardonable,  sin. 

But  there  are  several  questions  connected  with  this  subject  which 
deserve  to  be  considered,  though  we  cannot  do  justice  to  them  in  the 
space  alloted  to  us  here.  How  should  history  be  taught?  What 
history  should  be  taught  first?  If  taught  from  text-books,  what 
should  be  the  nature,  character,  and  form  of  such  books  ?  These  and 
other  questions  naturally  arise,  the  importance  of  a  right  answer  to 
which,  every  one  who  understands  how  to  teach  history,  realizes. 

As  to  the  manner  of  teaching,  the  use  of  a  text-book,  with  the 
young,  should  by  all  means  be  adopted  rather  than  the  lecture.  The 
knowledge  gained  by  the  latter  mode  is  evanescent.  It  is  not  acquired. 
But  the  study  of  a  text-book,  so  as  to  be  able  to  relate  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances therefrom,  fixes  the  knowledge  received. 

Again,  history  should  never  be  studied  without  an  open  map,  and 
one  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  localities 
mentioned.  Whenever  a  place  occurs  for  the  first  time  (and  even 
afterwards  if  the  student  cannot  tell  at  once  and  definitely  where  it 
is,  and  what  its  surroundings  are),  its  place  should  be  ascertained  on 
the  map,  and  its  relations  to  certain  other  and  important  points  dis- 
tinctly noted.  This  gives  the  student  a  clear  idea  of  things,  and 
awakens  in  the  study  an  interest  which  otherwise  he  could  not  possi- 
bly have,  and  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  him  to  have. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  unreasonableness  of  requiring  page  after 
page  to  be  committed  to  memory.  The  idea  that  it  gives  one  a  com- 
mand of  language  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  The  student,  however 
young,  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  parrot,  but  as  a  being  of  reflective 
powers,  and  powers  of  communication.  Pass  the  facts  clearly  and 
properly  before  his  mental  vision,  and  the  words  with  which  to  frame 
the  pictures  thus  impressed  upon  his  memory  will,  after  a  little  prac- 
tice if  not  at  once,  come  almost  unbidden.  And  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  ability  to  express  readily  and  clearly  the  conceptions  of  one's 
mind  is  no  mean  end  to  be  attained,  and  should  not  be  ignored,  much 
less  obstructed,  in  the  study  of  history. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  text-kooks  used,  they  should  neither  be 
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dry  nor  unreliable.  The  "compends"  of  our  youthful  days,  and  the 
equally  unphilosophical  "  School  Histories"  of  more  recent  date,  con- 
sisting of  bare  facts  and  dates,  the  bones  of  history,  without  the  flesh 
and  blood  that  should  accompany  them,  and  the  warmth  that  should 
animate  them,  are  not  the  text-books  needed.  Neither  would  we 
have  anything  to  do  with  those  heartless  and  soulless  books  of  German 
conception,  which  rob  ancient  history  of  more  than  half  its  interest 
and  value  by  converting  facts  into  myths,  and  teaching  as  fable  what 
historians  of  other  days  regarded  as  veritable  realities.  Histories 
written  in  the  interest  of  certain  parties  or  cliques  whether  in  church 
or  State,  and  which  distort  facts  more  or  less  should  also  be  avoided 
as  for  as  possible.  And  yet,  as  all  things  human  are  imperfect,  a  per- 
fectly unbiased  history  is  hardly  to  be  found,  though  authoi-s  have 
doubtless  written  who  have  conscientiously  aimed  to  remove  the  cur- 
tain and  bid  us  look  in  upon  the  past  just  as  it  was  in  its  day.  Such 
are  the  books  to  be  sought  and  studied.  If  they  cannot  be  found, 
then  such  should  be  adopted  as  come  nearest  to  this  character, 

S.  W.  W.  in  Am.  Ed.  Monthly. 


V I  S  I T  I X  G 


TVe  speak  of  our  daily  duties  in  reference  to  our  daily  work,  the 
routine  of  toil  of  muscle  or  mind  by  which  we  live.  When  exhausted 
nature  demands  a  cessation  from  work,  we  feel  that  we  are  "  off  duty," 
that  rest  and  visiting  are  luxuries  to  be  indulged  sparingly  and 
grudgingly.  Now  working,  visiting,  playing,  and  resting  are  all  em- 
braced in  the  teacher's  duties  to  himself  and  his  school.  It  is  true, 
that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  teachers  used  to  do  more  of  hard  work 
in  the  school-room,  more  preparatory  work  out  of  it ;  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that  we  used  to  visit  one  another's  schools  much  more  than  we  do. 
No  one  teacher  can  have  in  himself  all  the  elements  of  success ;  every 
one  must  learn  from  others.  A  system  of  public  instruction  must  be 
exceedingly  broad,  and  must  be  rendered  effective  by  cooperative 
effort,  not  by  independent,  individual  labor. 

The  teacher  who  Avould  broaden  his  views  and  extend  his  knowl- 
edge, must  consider  visiting  in^the  direct  line  of  duty.  More  of  knowl- 
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edge  and  inspiration  may  often  be  obtained  by  spending  a  day  in  a 
good  school  than  from  a  terra's  study.  Lack  of  visiting  by  committees, 
parents,  and  teachers,  is  a  prominent  evil  that  is  seriously  affecting  the 
progress  of  our  schools;  it  plainly  shows  a  lamentable  want  of  inter- 
est in  the  progress  of  education,  arid  without  general  interest  there 
cannot  be  efficiency.  The  district  school-teachers  of  our  towns  are 
generally  strangers  to  one  another.  No  earnest  committee  will  allow 
such  isolation.  There  must  be  at  least  one  good  teacher  in  every  town, 
or  a  number  who  have  some  good  qualities;  how  shall  these  scattered 
elements  be  gathered?  We  answer, by  visiting.  The  inexperienced 
and  the  poor  teachers  must  see  how  the  older  and  the  wiser  do  their 
.work,  the  good  result  will  be  mutual,  the  poor  teacher  improved,  the 
good  one  stimulated  to  set  a  better  example. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  within  a  few  weeks,  to  visit  a  few  schools, 
and  to  learn  something  of  the  work  done  in  others. 

The  schools  in  the  village  district  of  Augusta  have  improved  much 
during  the  present  year.  This  improvement  is  due  to  the  earnest 
efforts  of  the  school  board  to  secure  bptter  teachers,  the  careful  exam- 
inationby  the  chairman  in  to  the  daily  work  of  those  who  instruct, 
and  the  talent  and  industry  of  tlie  teachers  themselves. 

The  new  high  and  grammar  school  building  is  an  ornament  to  the 
city,  a  monument  to  those  whose  money  and  labor  have  built  so  wisely 
and  well.  The  new  house  will  of  itself  add  ten  per  cent  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  schools. 

The  principal  of  the  high  school  has  brought  his  department  to  a 
standard  of  excellence  second  to  none  in  the  Stato.  The  deportment 
of  the  pupils,  the  animation,  promptness,  and  exactness  manifested 
in  all  the  school  work,  witness  to  the  skill  of  the  guiding  hand.  The 
annual  examination  of  classes  was  highly  creditable  to  teachers  and 
pupils. 

The  grammar  department  has  made  most  marked  progress  under 
the  excellent  management  of  the  present  principal.  This  grade  of 
school  requires  a  man  of  excellent  governing  ability,  as  well  as  tact  in 
teaching.  The  pupils  exhibited  that  judicious  mingling  of  love  and 
fear  of  the  master  which  insures  respect  and  obedience.  The  exam- 
ination showed  that  the  teaching  had  not  been  confined  to  "what  the 
book  says,"  but  the  ready  and  happy  responses  to  the  questions  of  the 
visitors  proved  that  the  children  had  been  taught  to  take  a  common- 
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sense  view  of  practical  things.     "SVe  did  not  visit  the  lower  grades  of 
schools,  bat  were  informed  that  all  had  made  fair  progress. 

From  what  we  have  seen  and  heard,  we  judge  that  the  good  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  in  the  village  district  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  condition  of  things  in  the  rural  districts.  There  the  old  condition  of 
things  continues,  and,  looking  back  a  decade  of  years,  we  doubt  if  there 
has  been  progress,  and  fear  the  movement  has  been  backward.  The 
teachers  seem  younger  and  less  prepared  for  their  work  than  formerly. 
They  are  often  employed  without  regard  to  age  or  qualifications,  are 
seldom  visited  by  the  committee,  and  never  by  the  parents.  The  terms 
are  short,  the  classification  poor,  and  the  teachers  often  without  system. 
Visiting  other  schools  is  unknown.  There  are  some  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  ;  a  few  teachers  are  competent  and  earnest,  but  the 
lack  of  thorough  supervision,  parental  interest,  and  training  upon 
the  part  of  th^  teachers,  renders  progress  impossible. 

We  spent  a  day  in  visiting  the  normal  school  at  Farmington.  The 
recitations  of  the  second  day  of  the  examination  were  highly  credita- 
ble to  the  skill  of  the  teachers  and  the  ability  and  industry  of  the 
students.  The  members  of  the  first  class  manifested  that  earnest 
spirit  and  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  practical  training  which 
gave  promise  of  much  efficiency  in  the  school-room.  The  recitation 
by  the  class  of  little  ones  from  the  model  school  was  exceedingly 
interesting  and  suggestive.  The  efficient  teacher  of  this  department 
gave  a  practical  illustration  of  the  just  value  of  the  modem  methods 
of  teaching  children.  The  exercises  of  graduation  were  interesting, 
and  many  of  the  parts  of  considerable  merit.  After  the  awarding  ot 
diplomas  by  the  governor,  and  some  excellent  remarks  by  him,  the 
principal  addressed  the  class  in  a  few  earnest,  practical  words.  The 
western  normal  School  has  added  another^ear's  thoro  igh  work  to  its 
honorable  record ;  its  efficient  teachere  have  sent  out  to  battle  in  the 
field  another  earnest,  intelligent,  trained  class  of  young  men  and 
women.  f. 
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RESIDENT  EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  SUMMER  VACATION. 


The  long  vacation  is  upon  us,  and  many  a  tired  and  jaded  teacher  will 
welcome  the  season  that  gives  release  and  relaxation  from  the  exhausting  labors 
of  the  school-room.  Few  people  need  rest  more  than  hard-working  teachers. 
It  is  ti'ue,  their  labors  in  the  school-room  do  not  cover  as  many  hours  as  do 
,  those  of  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic ;  bvit  the  exhausting  nature  of  those 
labors  and  the  care  and  anxiety  out  of  the  school-room  are  a  severe  tax  upon 
the  nervous  system,  and  are  really  more  wearing  to  the  health,  bodily  and 
mental,  than  many  occupations  which  call  for  more  physical  strength,  but 
which  do  not  make  such  draughts  upon  general  vital  energies.  Those  who 
have  worked  at  manual  labor,  and  also  in  the  school-room,  will  not  fail  to 
acknowledge  that  the  latter  is,  on  the  whole,  more  exhausting  to  the  health 
and  strength. 

Teachers  do  not  always  use  good  judgment  in  improving  their  seasons  of 
respite  from  school-work.  Too  much  worn  to  feel  like  active  recreation,  they 
often  settle  down  at  home  and  attend  to  some  extra  studying  and  reading, 
when  they  ought  to  throw  aside  books,  and  go  where  the  fresh  air  and  sun- 
light and  vigorous  exercise  will  give  tone  to  their  systems,  and  elasticity  to 
their  minds  and  spirits.  It  is  far  better  to  work  in  the  hay-field,  go  fishing, 
climb  the  hills,  pick  berries,  or  travel  across  the  country,  than  to  stay  quietly 
at  home  where  the  same  scenes  will  continue  to  meet  the  eyes,  and  the  same 
subjects  engross  the  mind.  We  need  change.  This  is  true  even  of  our  food. 
However  much  we  may  prefer  the  cooking  at  home,  and  however  tenderly  we 
may  be  cared  for  by  those  who  know  our  tastes,  and  who  delight  to  please  us, 
it  is  still  better  to  "change  cooks  "  for  a  brief  season.  The  stomach  and  the 
tone  of  the  system  generally  ^11  be  improved  by  it.  Good  health  is  reaUy 
one  of  the  principal  items  of  the  teacher's  stock  in  trade,  and  it  behooves  us 
to  see  that  the  summer  vacation  shall  augment  rather  than  diminish  that 
item. 

We  wish  our  readers  all  a  happy  vacation,  and  hope  they  will  return  to  their 
labors  in  the  early  autumn  refreshed  and  invigorated. 


BOSTON  SCHOOLS. 

The  Report  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  for  1870  is  just  published.  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  so  elegant  a  volume  as  the  report 
of  this  city  always  makes.    The  various  reports  of  the  several  committees 
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and  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Philbrick,  are  interesting  documents,  and 
give  a  very  good  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  which  seem  to  be 
very  prosperous  In  all  their  relations.  Boston,  including  the  new  acquisitions, 
Eoxbury  and  Dorchester,  now  has  5  high  schools,  36  grammar  schools,  32o 
primary  schools,  making,  in  all,  364;  to  which  may  be  added  11  evening 
schools.  These  schools  contain  as,414  pupils,  taught  by  95<)  teachers.  The 
sum  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  is  $720,960,  and  the  total  expenditures  for  all 
school  purposes,  $1,599,750.  It  is  one  of  the  ~  notions  "  of  the  city  of  Boston 
to  be  genex'ous  in  ijroviding  for  the  education  of  her  people. 


EXAMTNATIOX  QUESTION'S. 

Teachers  will  find  the  following  questions  useful  for  testing  the  proficiency 
and  abiUty  of  their  pupils  in  the  several  branches  to  which  they  relate.  They 
were  recently  used  at  the  examination  of  tlie  Lewiston  High  School.  There  is 
no  surer  way  of  proving  the  scholarship  of  pupils  than  a  practical,  indepen- 
dent application  of  their  knowledge,  in  woik  entirely  outside  of  their  text- 
books. 

1.  Define  (a)  Arithmetic;  (6)  Unit;  (c)  Number;  (d)  Notation;  (e)  Xumer- 
ation;  (/)  Addition;  (jr)  Minuend;  (A)  Multiplicand;  (t)  Divisor;  (j)  Fraction. 

2.  Express' (a)  in  figures — Nine  thousand  five  hundred,  and  eighty-seven 
ten-thousandths;  (6)  in  words— 8300.0078 :  (c)  .8378. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  Simple  and  Compound  Addition? 

4.  (a  )  Write  the  table  of  Long  Measure;  (6)  stote  for  what  it  is  used. 

5.  Perform  the  following  example— (a)  .0000025-^-5000;  (6)  3-4  -}-  0-7;  (c) 
5-7  -^  2-3 ;  ( d)  4-7  of  3-4  of  2-3  -f-  1-2  of  3-5  of  7-9 ;  (e)  32  3-5  +  100  1-8  +  352  2-3. 

6.  Five-sevenths  of  a  minute  is  what  part  of  a  week  ? 

7.  How  many  square  feet  are  there  in  45  boards,  each  13  ft.  6  in.  long,  by 
1ft,  3  in.  wide? 

8.  If  3-S  of  a  cord  of  wood  cost  $1.20,  what  wiU  9-16  of  a  cord  cost? 

9.  YFTiat  is  the  interest  of  $7856.37  from  December  9,  1857,  to  April  27, 1865, 
at  6  per  cent  ? 

10.  (a)  Wliat  is  the  value  in  currency  of  45  U.  S.  .5-20  $500  bonds  at  §114  :>8  ? 
(b)  What  is  their  semi-annual  income,  gold  being  worth  112  1-4? 

E^^^&LISH    G-RAJVIM-AJR. 

1.  (o)  Xame  and  define  the  Parts  of  Speech;  (&)  give  an  example  of  each. 

2.  What  distinctions  belong  to  nouns  ? 

3.  Write  the  plural  of  (a)  lady;  (6)  money:  (c)  cupful;  (d)  child;  (e)  mouse; 
(/)  knight-templar;  (g)  phenomenon;  {h)  axis;  (i)  sheep. 

4.  Write  the  possessive  in  both  numbers  of  (a)  sheep;  (6)  it;  (c)  man;  (d) 
lady;  (e)  poetess;  (/)  which;  (g)  Adams;  (A)  conscience;  (i)  one;  (j)  radius. 

5.  (a)  State  the  kinds  of  verbs  and  define  each;  (b)  also  the  distinctions 
belonging  to  verbs. 
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6.  Name  the  principal  parts  of  a  verb, — give  the  principal  parts  of  (a)  like; 
(b)  am;  (c)  chide;  (d)  do;  (e)  gild;  (/)  lie  (to  recline);  (g)  lie  (to  falsify);  (h) 
lay;  (i)  sit;  (j)  set. 

7.  Correct, — {a)  Lets  you  and  I  go.  (b)  He  don't  study,  (c)  He  will  soon 
catch  up  with  his  brother,  (d)  He  hadn't  ought  to  steal,  (e)  Who  does  it 
belong  to?     (/)  The  sun  sat  early  in  the  winter,  it  sits  late  now. 

^  8.    Give  the  parts  of  speech  of  each  that  in  the  following:  "I  suppose  that 
the  boy  that  wrote  that  that  upon  tlie  board  can  parse  it." 

9.  Analyze  the  following  extract  from  Bryant : 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers; 
But  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

And  dies  among  its  worshippers. 

10.  Parse,  in  the  same  extract,  the  words  (a)  Truth;  (b)  crushed;  (c)  shall 
rise;  (d)  again;  (e)  hers;  (/)  God;  (g)  error;  (h)  wounded;  (i)  dies;  (j)  its. 

TJ.  S.  HISTORY. 

1.  Give  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and  of  its  name. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  permanent  settlement  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  what  led  to  it. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  settlement  in  New  England,  of  its  causes 
and  results. 

4.  What  religious  persecutions  have  existed  within  the  U.  S.,  and  what 
colonies  were  settled  on  account  of  religious  intolerance  ? 

5.  In  what  wars  were  the  colonies  engaged  before  the  Revolution  ? 

6.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  American  Revolution  ? 

7.  Wliat  were  the  principal  battles  of  the  Revolution,  under  what  com- 
manders, with  what  result  ? 

8.  Give  in  their  order  the  Presidents  of  the  U.  S.,  the  time  they  each  held 
the  office,  and  one  or  more  principal  events  in  each  administration. 

8.  Relate  the  establishment  and  abolition  of  slavery. 

10.  Give  the  main  facts  respecting  any  insurrections  and  rebellions  that 
have  occurred  within  the  U.  S. 

1.  Define  (a)  Algebra,  (b)  term,  (c)  coefficient,  {d)  polynomial,  (e)  reciprocal, 
(/)  factor,  (r/)  exponent,  (h)  equation,  {i)  transposition,  (j)  radical. 

2.  (a)  What  is  the  root  of  an  equation?  (6)  What  is  the  process  of  solving 
an  equation  of  the  first  degree  with  one  unknown  quantity? 

3.  (a)  Give  the  rule  for  freeing  from  denominators;  (6)  for  transposition. 

4.  (a)  Wlien  two  simultaneous  equations  are  given,  containing  two  unknown 
letters,  wliat  is  the  process  of  making  one  letter  disappear  called  ?  (6)  In  how 
many  ways  may  it  be  done?    (c)  Describe  each  method. 

^    ^  ,         .  3x— 5    ^„    2x— 4 

5.  Solve  xA =12 . 

2  3 

«    n-         -'^     47-10    X  .  20-2?/        ,a;+57/,.    2^+27        „    ,  , 

6.  Given  — — =-+ ,  and  — ' — ■  +5= ,  to  find  x  and  y. 

6  3         6         3  6  3 
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7.  (a)  Reduce  to  its  simplest  form  ^'9Sai!>*;  also,  (b)  3y| 

8.  (a)  Add  4;i4T,  3v'lT5,  ^192;  also,  lb)  from  2^50  take  ^18. 

9.  (a)  What  is  an  e<iuation  of  the  second  degree?  (6)  How  many  kinds? 
Give  the  method  of  solving  each,     (c)  How  many  roots  has  each? 

-.A    o  1      /   ,3a;--|-19      Tx--t-44i     „.       ,,       ,.,15      72— <i.r 

10.  Solve  (a) ■ — ^=->:>^.    Also,  {b) =2. 

1  14  z  2jr-' 

A  merchant  bought  a  quantity  of  cloth  for  $27.  If  he  had  bought  3  yards 
less  for  the  same  sum,  the  price  would  have  been  .75  per  yard  higher.  How 
many  yards  did  he  buy  ? 

BOOK-KEEniCG — SI^fGJ-LE    E:N'TR"Y'. 

1.  Mention  some  classes  of  men  who  are  dependent  upon  each  other,  and 
for  what  they  are  dependent. 

2.  (a)  Wliat  constitutes  the  foundation  of  BusiXESS,  and  how  is  it  carried 
out?  (b)  By  what  standard  is  the  comparative  value  of  commodities  esti- 
mated ? 

3.  (a)  What  is  book-keeping?  (b)  What  is  the  necessity  of  it?  (c)  What 
is  its  real  object? 

4.  Give  an  example  of  a  transaction  requiring  its  use,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  used. 

5.  [a]  What  is  an  account?  (6)  What  are  the  two  sides  called,  and  how 
marked?  (c)  What  is  their  relation  to  each  other?  (d)  What  do  they  show? 
(e)  What  does  the  difference  show  when  one  side  is  greater  than  the  other? 

r  6.  (a)  What  books  do  tradesmen  keep?  (6)  Describe  each,  (c)  State  when 
entries  should  be  made  upon  the  day-book  and  how  they  should  be  made; 
(d)  when  upon  the  ledger  and  how ;  {e)  what  this  last  is  called,  (/)  and  what 
the  ledger  shows. 

7.  (o)  Wliat  is  an  inventory?  {b)  What  does  it  show?  (c)  Wha't  are  re- 
sources f  (d)  Liabilities f  (e)  How  are  each  ascertained?  (/)  State  the 
method  of  finding  the  present  worth  of  a  concern ;  {g)  also  the  gain. 

8.  (a)  What  two  methods  of  book-keeping  are  in  use?  Is  single  entry 
used  to  any  extent  in  first-class  business  houses? 

9.  (a)  What  is  a  partnership?  {b)  Can  a  new  partner  be  admitted  at  any 
time, — if  so,  how  ? 

10.  Select  a  particular  kind  of  business,  and  write  several  transactions  illus- 
trating the  mode  of  keeping  the  various  books  by  single  entry. 

PHYSIOLOGS^Y, 

1.  Define  («)  Physiology;  (6)  Anatomy;  (c)  Organ:  (rZ)  Apparatus:  («)  Sys- 
tem; (/)  Respiration;  {g)  Senses;  {h)  Digestion;  (i)  Function;  (7)  Nutrition. 

2.  What  functions  are  peculiar  to  animals  alone? 

3.  (a)  What  is  the  difference  between  venous  and  arterial  blood?  (?>)  How 
can  you  tell  which  is  issuing  from  a  wound  ? 

4.  (a)  Describe  the  heart, — its  function, — the  cause  of  its  beating.  (6) 
Which  beats  the  faster,  the  heart  or  pulse. 

5.  (a)  What  is  the  effect  of  respiration  on  the  blood?    (6)  on  animal  heat? 
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6.  (a)  Why  do  we  breathe  faster  on  exercise?  {b)  "What  is  the  necessity  of 
ventilation  ? 

7.  (a)  What  is  the  most  important  process  of  digestion?    (6)  Why? 

8.  (a)  Describe  the  Stomach, — (6)  Liver, — (c)  their  functions. 

9.  (a)  What  is  excretion? — (b)  the  special  organs  of  excretion? — (c)  the 
effect  of  checking  it  in  any  one  oi'gan?    (d)  How  do  we  take  cold? 

10.  (a)  What  are  the  organs  of  motion?  (b)  Describe  them,  (c)  Xame  as 
many  of  each  kind  as  you  have  time  to. 

CHEIVEISTRY. 

1.  Define  (a)  Chemistry;  (b)  Simple  and  Compound  Substances;  (c)  Anal- 
ysis, Prox.,  and  Ult.;  (d)  Synthesis;  (e)  Molecule;  (/)  Atom;  ((/)  Cohesion; 
(h)  Affinity. 

2.  What  three  states  of  matter  dependent  on  cohesive  force? 

3.  (a)  Describe  a  true  gas;  (6)  vapor. 

4.  (a)  How  many  elements  are  now  known  ?  (&)  How  classified  ?  (c)  What 
represents  them ?    {d)  Wliat  is  meant  by  their  atomic  weight? 

5.  (a)  Give  the  non-metals  with  their  symbols  and  atomic  weights;  (6)  also 
ten  common  metals  with  their  symbols  and  atomic  weights. 

6.  (a)  Give  the  Composition  of  Water;  (6)  how  is  it  analyzed?  (c)  How  is 
ts  compositioti  shown  by  Synthesis?    (d)  State  what  experiments  you  have 

seen  with  O  and  H. 

7.  (a)  What  are  Chemical  Formulae?  (6)  What  are  chemical  reactions?  (c) 
Show  the  reaction  between  Argentic  nitrate  and  Potassic  iodide;  (d)  the  re- 
action in  forming  H. 

8.  (a)  Describe  an  Acid,  the  kinds  and  how  named.  Name  HCl,  HoS, 
H2SO4,  HCIO3,— C4H0O0.  What  of  the  last?  Are  there  many  similar?  (b) 
Describe  a  base;  how  named?  Name  HKO,  HoBa02.  (c)  Describe  a  Salt; 
how  named?    Name  KCl,  NaS04,  F2SO4. 

9.  Describe  Lead.  What  is  its  most  common  ore  ?  How  obtained  from  it? 
For  what  is  it  used  ?    What  danger  in  its  use  ?    How  can  the  danger  be  avoided  ? 

10.  (a)  What  is  combustion?  (&)  Decay?  (c)  Causes  of  decay?  ((7)  Rust- 
ing?    (e)  Kespiration  and  its  effects? 


The  National  Educational  Association  meets    at  St.  Louis,  August 

22d,  23d,  and  24th,  1871.  This  will  be  ameeting  of  great  interest  to  eveiy  teacher, 

and  the  fares  being  so  very  cheap,  almost  any  one  can  go.    Excursion  tickets 

from  Portland  to  Detroit  via  Grand  Trunk  Rail  Road,  can  be  obtained  for  §17. 

Full  fare  paid  from  Detroit  to  St.  Louis  insui-es  a  retm-n  for  1-5  fare  from  St. 

Louis  to  Chicago,  and  free  pass  over  Michigan  Central,  from  Chicago  to 

Detroit,  upon  presentation  of  G.  T.  R.  R.  Excursion  ticket  to  H.  C.  Went- 

worth,  at  93  Lake  St.,  Chicago.    Whole  expense  from  Portland  and  return 

will  not  exceed  $35. 

J.  L.  PICKARD,  PuEs'T  Nat.  Assoc. 

Let  us  have  a  good  delegation  from  Maine. 
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.EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Maixe. — Boicdoin  College.  The  friends  of  this  lustitution  have  occasion  to 
congratulate  themselves  at  the  recent  action  of  tlie  government  of  the  College, 
which  places  Gen.  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain  in  the  chair  i-eceutly  vacated  by 
President  Harris.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak  of  the  eminent  qualifica- 
tions and  fitness  of  Gen.  Chamberlain  for  the  position  to  which  he  has  been 
called.  As  a  scholar,  and  coUege  officer,  he  is  well  known  at  Bowdoin  :  and 
the  executive  abihty  he  has  elsewhere  exhibited,  together  with  his  firmness 
and  tact  in  disciphne,  are  equally  well  known.  The  appointment  is  certainly 
an  excellent  one,  and  under  his  administration  the  friends  of  Bowdoin  have 
reason  to  beUeve  that  the  college  will  advance  to  a  high  position  among  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Gen.  Cham- 
berlain wHl  accept  the  trust 

Farmington  Xormal  School. — The  examination  and  graduation  exercises  of 
the  Western  Xormal  School,  which  took  place  the  last  week  in  June,  were 
very  successful.  The  Farmington  Chronicle  says,  "  that  this  school  gave,  in 
the  exercises  which  closed  Friday  evening,  the  best  exhibit  of  what  it  can 
accomplish  in  the  noble  task  assigned  to  it  of  fitting  our  younjf  men  and  wo- 
men for  tlie  impoi-taut  vocation  of  teaching,  that  it  has  ever  yet  done.  And 
because  it  has  done  it.  thus  giving  undoubted  proof  tliat  as  it  becomes  older 
and  more  experienced  in  its  divei-sifietl  field  of  labor,  it  will  be  all  the  better 
prepared  to  grapple  with  and  overcome  many  of  the  difliculties  with  which  it 
has  had  to  contend  from  its  first  establishment  in  the  State,  we  sincerely  trust 
that  all  good  citizens  will  look  upon  it  with  pride,  and  that  every  person  who 
wishes  well  for  the  etlucational  interests  of  our  commonwealth  will  give  it  that 
favor  and  encouragement  which  it  need.s  and  merits. 

Among  distinguished  strangers  present,  were  Governor  Perham,  Hon. 
Warren  Johnson,  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Principal  of  the  Eastern  State  Normal  School, 
J.  S.  Barren,  Supt  Lewiston  Public  Schools,  and  otiiers.  Among  our  own 
citizens,  were  Hon.  S.  P.  Morrill,  Hon.  Robert  Goodenow,  Hon.  F.  C.  Perkins, 
Hon.  F.  G.  Butler.  County  Supervisor  Abbott,  Rev.  G.  X.  Harden,  Rev.  Jonas 
Burnham,  Di-s.  Richards  and  Severy." 

The  examination  of  the  several  classes  of  Mr.  Rounds  and  his  assistants 
was  highly  satisfactory,  and  gave  proof  that  there  has  been  nfuch  hard  and 
thorough  work  done  during  the  year,  both  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  following  is  the  onler  of  exercises  at  the  Congregationalist  churcll, 
Friday  p.  m. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Allen. 

1.  Salutatory,  J.  W.  Stetson.  East  Sumner. 

2.  Christ  the  Model  Teacher,  MeUnda  Haskell,  East  Limington. 

3.  "The  mills  of  the  Gods  grind  slowly;  they  grind  exceeding  small," 
Love  M.  Norton.  FamungtoB. 

4.  Our  Inheritance,  Hiram  B.  Stoyell,  Farmington. 

24 
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5.  Chronicles,  Elva  M.  Eeed,  Livermore  Centre. 

6.  Character  as  the  Kesult  of  Education,  Gardner  M.  Whittier,  N'ew  Portland. 

7.  Wonders  of  Oxygen,  Anna  M.  Dakin,  Jay.  • 

8.  Science  for  the  people,  Alvin  E.  Prince,  New  Sharon. 

9.  The  Pi'ice  of  Success,  Maria  M.  Shaw,  Industiy. 

10.  Prophecies,  Florentius  M.  Hallowell,  Weeks'  Mills. 

11.  Thought  and  Deed,  Maryette  Leavitt,  New  Vineyard. 

12.  Teaching  the  Little  Ones,  Mattie  T.  Wood,  North  Pownal. 

13.  Schools  of  Life,  Thomas  J.  Davis,  Newmarket,  N.  H. 

14.  Physical  Education,  Freelan  O.  Stanley,  Kingfield. 

15.  "Earth  has  few  Voices,  but  many  Echoes,  Mary  P.  Lara,  Auburn. 

16.  Life  Sculpture — and  Valedictory,  Lizzie  G.  Melcher,  Freeport.   • 
Conferring  of  Diplomas. 

The  exercises  were  interspersed  with  excellent  music. 

Before  and  after  conferring  the  diplomas.  Governor  Perham  made  a  few  earn- 
est, well-timed  remarks  to  the  thirteen  young  ladies  and  eight  young  men 
about  to  go  out  from  this  institution  to  engage  in  the  honorable  profession  of 
teaching.  His  advice  and  counsel,  if  followed,  will  make  them  useful  men 
and  women,  as  well  as  good  teachers. 

Mr.  Rounds  address  was  short,  to  the  point,  and  well  received  by  all  pres- 
ent. Eev.  Jonas  Burnham  made  a  few  happy  remarks,  congi-atulating  the  class 
upon  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  had  demeaned  themselves  through- 
out the  graduation  exercises,  encouraging  them  to  do  good  work  in  their 
chosen  field  of  labor,  assuring  them  that  as  most  of  his  life  had  been  spent 
in  teaching,  he  should  choose  the  same  profession  could  he  live  his  life  over 
again. 

The  Levee  at  Normal  Hall  in  the  evening  was  largely  attended.  Appropri- 
ate speeches  were  made  by  Gov.  Perham,  Supt.  Johnson,  Mr.  Barrell,  Mr. 
Fletcher,  Supervisor  Abbot,  Mr.  Rounds  and  others. 

Under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Rounds,  the  school  is  evidently  establish- 
ing a  well-deserved  reputation. 

The  Maine  Classical  School,  to  be  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  is  to  be  located  at  Hallowell. 

Bowdoin  College  has  graduated  1  President  of  U.  S.,  2  Members  of  Cabinet, 
2  Foreign  Ministers,  7  U.  S.  Senators,  19  Members  of  Congress,  11  Governors, 
11  Presidents  of  Colleges,  40  Professors,  4  Major-generals,  1  Brigadier  ;  her 
greatest  Poet,  Longfellow;  finest  Prose  writer,  Hawthorne;  and  foremost 
Historian,  John  S.  C.  Abbott. 

Machias  is  to  have  a  splendid  school-house  erected  this  season,  on  North 
street.    It  will  be  for  a  primary  school. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Small,  formerly  principal  of  the  Rockland  High  School,  and  now 
principal  of  the  High  School  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  has  been  elected  superin- 
tendent of"  public  schools  in  the  latter  city,  with  a  salary  of  $2.jOO.  Mr. 
Small  graduated  at  Colby  University  in  1865. 
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The  Cabinet  at  Amherst  College  has  been  endowed  with  a  fragment  of  the 
meteoric  stone  that  fell  at  Searsport,  Me.,  on  the  22d  of  May.  The  aerolite 
broke  in  falling,  and  the  fragment  obtained  weighed  eight  pounds.  We  do 
not  blame  the  authorities  of  Ajnherst  College  for  adding  all  they  can  to  their 
excellent  cabinet,  but  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  this  curiosity,  falling  in  Maine. 
was  not  secured  for  one  of  our  own  colleges  ? 

Massachusetts. — The  trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  have  elected 
Mr.  Fred.  W.  Tilton,  now  superintendent  of  schools  in  Newport,  R.  L,  to  be 
principal  of  that  institution.  Mr.  Tilton  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1862,  witli  high  honor,  went  afterward  to  Germany,  anji  was  for  several  years 
a  teacher  in  the  Highland  Mihtary  School  at  Worcester.  He  is  known  to  be 
a  gentleman  of  fine  social  ti-aits,  rare  executive  abilities,  a  firm  discipUnarian, 
and  a  Christian  of  devoted  and  active  spirit  The  appointment  is  an  admi- 
rable one.  Mr.  Tilton  has  accepted  the  appointment,  and  the  friends  of  this 
important  institution  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Taylor,  has  been  filled  so  speedily  and  so  well. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  numl^er  of  applicants  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  next  term  was 
200;  192  to  the  Freshman  cla.ss.    Of  this  last  number  173  were  admitted. 

Rev.  Noah  Porter,  a  distinguished  scholar,  and  for  many  years  a  professor 
in  Yale  College,  has  been  elected  president  of  that  institution,  to  succeed 
President  Woolsey,  lately  resigned. 

Rev.  Dr.  Aiken,  president  of  Uuion  College,  has  re-igned  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  and  Rev.  E.  N.  Potter,  of  Troy,  New- York,  has  been  elected  as  his 
successor. 

A  Xoble  Workei'  Gone. — Hon.  Ira  Dival,  recently  appointed  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  Missouri,  died  a  few  weeks  since  quite  sud- 
denly. Mr.  Dival  was  a  native  of  Vermont.  He  has  done  good  work  in  the 
educational  cause,  especially  as  a  teacher  and  as  superintendent  of  schools 
in  St  Louis. 

Brown  Univereity  has  Jost,  duriug  the  jiast  year,  its  oldest  alumnus,  the 
Rev.  Morrill  Allen  of  the  class  of  1797,  who  died  at  Pembroke,  Mass.,  August 
17, 1870,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  years,  four  months,  and  fourteen  days.  At 
the  time  of  his  decease  he  was  the  sole  survivor  of  his  class,  the  only  living 
graduate  of  the  last  century,  and  the  only  one  who  was  born  before  the  Declai-- 
ation  of  Independence. 

Out  of  fifty-t^o  candidates  for  admission  to  Brown  University  the  other 
day,  three  were  not  prepared,  sixteen  were  admitted  without  conditions,  and 
twenty-five  on  conditions.  Two  appUcants  for  the  Sophomore  class  were  also 
examined  and  admitted. 

Some  Japanese  students  have  just  entered  a  business  college  at  Newark, 
N.J. 
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The  New- York  Tribune  tells  this  story  of  a  late  college  president  near  Bos- 
ton :  On  one  occasion  the  students  substituted  a  large  dictionary  in  place  of 
the  Bible  at  the  morning  devotions.  On  opening  the  book  he  at  once  saw 
the  situation,  but  he  said  nothing,  and  proceeded  to  the  prayer,  which  he 
prolonged  for  an  hour.  The  students  got  out  of  all  patience ;  but  they  appre- 
ciated the  sly  remark  of  the  venerable  president,  on  his  retiring,  that  he  "  found 
all  the  words  he  needed  in  the  volume  they  had  placed  on  his  desk." 

President  White,  of  Cornell  University,  has  given  $50,000  to  the  institution 
of  which  $20,000  goes  to  the  library,  and  §30,000  to  the  erection  of  a  President's 
house. 

At  the  alumni  meeting  of  Williams  College  last  week,  it  was  voted  to  ap- 
point a  committee  of  five  to  report  next  year  on  the  expediency  of  admitting 
women  to  the  college. 

President  Caswell,  of  Brown  University,  has  announced  the  intention  of 
resigning  at  the  close  of  the  next  academic  year.  The  funds  of  this  institution 
now  amount  to  $530,079.     The  libraryh  as  38,476  volumes. 

Encouraged  by  the  Peabody  Fund,  Kichmond,  Va.,  now  expends  $42,600 
annually  in  the  support  of  thirty-nine  white  and  thirty-three  colored  schools. 
By  the  aid  of  the  fund  new  schools  are  also  being  opened  in  Lynchburg, 
Alexandria,  Staunton,  and  other  important  towns  in  the  State.  A  good  work 
is  also  being  done  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas. 

Kev.  Henry  E.  Revels,  colored,  late  United  States  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
has  been  elected  President  of  Alcorn  University  in  that  State. 

The  fund  for  the  Memorial  Hall  at  Harvard  University  has  reached  the  sum 
of  $238,599.  There  remain  2400  living  graduates  who  have  as  yet  contributed 
nothing. 

Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  College,  and  party,  have  left  for  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains on  a  geological  exploring  expedition. 

Culver  Hall,  of  the  N.  H.  Agricultural  College,  at  Hanover,  was  dedicated 
June  23.     It  is  a  fine  building. 

Miss  J.  F.  Ripley,  of  Missouri,  has  taken  the  first  prize  for  Greek  scholar- 
ship in  the  State  University  at  Columbia,  and  is  the  first  young  lady  who  has 
ever  attained  an  honor  of  the  kind. 

Two  young  women,  members  of  the  graduating  class  at  Westfield  Normal 
School,  have  been  ofiered  situations  at  a  salary  of  $1000  each,  and  all  of  them 
will  have  good  situations  ere  the  term  closes. 

James  T.  Fields,  of  Boston,  has  made  the  High  School  Library  of  Portsmouth, 
Ills  native  city,  another  liberal  donation  of  books. 

Pxofs.  Backus  and  Orton,  with  eighteen  young  ladies  from  Vassar  College , 
Slave  'been  visiting  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  Mount  Vernon,  and 
WashifflgtoD,  where  they  called  upon  President  Gi-ant 
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Prof.  G ,  of  Rochester  University, perpetrated  the  following  pun  in  his 

class-room  the  other  day.  He  had  been  dilating  to  some  extent  on  the  char- 
acter of  Lylwarch  Hen,  the  Norwegian  poet,  and  wishing  to  illustrate  the 
authors  stjie,  he  remarked:  "I  wUl  read  you  one  of  his  lays.*'  A  slight  smile 
came  over  the  faces  of  a  few  students  at  this,  which  gi-adually  spread  until  the 
■whole  class  was  in  a  tumult  of  laugliter  before  the  professor  saw  his  joke. 

A  San  Francisco  school-teacher  received  the  following  note  from  the  "os- 
tensible"' parent  of  one  of  his  pupils — "  I  hope,  as  to  my  John,  you  will  flog 
him  just  as  offin  as  you  kin.  Heas  a  bad  boy — is  John.  AJtho  I've  bin  in  the 
habit  of  teachiu  him  miself,  it  seems  to  me  he  will  never  lam  anithing — his 
spellen  is  ottragously  defishent.  Wallop  him  well,  ser,  and  you  will  receiv 
my  thanks." 

Boston  is  justly  proud  of  her  new  High  and  Normal  School  edifice  for  girls, 
than  which  ''  a  more  sumptuous  and  complete  building  for  the  purposes  of 
education  cannot  be  found  in  the  world."  Twenty  years  ago  the  education 
of  girLs  in  the  higher  branches  was  a  subject  of  ridicule  in  the  Boston  School 
Board,  but  now  the  popular  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  giving  them  the  best 
educational  advantages.  How  long,  at  this  rate,  will  it  be  before  Hai-vard 
University  opens  her  doors  to  girls  ? 

Governor  Randolph,  of  New  Jersey,  as  empowered  by  the  State  Legislature 
at  its  recent  session,  has  appointe<l  a  commission  to  examine  the  educational 
systems  of  other  States  and  countries,  with  a  view  to  developing  and  report- 
ing a  plan  of  free-school  education  embodying  the  best  features  of  the  most 
successful  systems.  Dr.  McCosh  and  President  Campbell,  of  Rutgers,  are 
membei"s  of  the  Commission. 

Amherst  Agricultural  College  has  drawn  to  itself  a  Japanese,  and  the  Col- 
lege proper  a  Spaniard  from  Barcelona,  neither  of  whom  can  speak  a  word  of 
English. 

The  late  Educational  Convention  in  Woreester,  Mass.,  was  attended  by 
New  England's  best  men,  and  was  a  meeting  of  great  value,  especially  as 
bearing  upon  Christian  education. 

The  fund  for  the  new  academy  building  at  Exeter,  N.  H..  has  reached 

$^,000,  but  more  is  needed. 

Rev.  Charles  Beecher.  of  Georgetown,  Mass.,  brother  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  State  of  Florida. 

The  Russian  government  is  about  to  establish  an  observatory  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mt.  Ararat. 

The  Dartmouth  College  Calendar  has  been  so  aiTanged,  that  the  year  is 
divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each. 

There  are  over  forty  women  editorially  connected  with  the  New  York  press. 

Chai-les  Dickens,  in  his  twenty-four  works,  introduces  us  to  2,42.5  personages 
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The  New  York  Department  of  Instruction  has  at  its  disposal  for  the  coming 
year  $2,700,000,  and  is  charged  with  tlie  oversight  of  the  following  city  insti- 
tutions: the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  800  students;  the  Normal 
College,  1,100  female  pupils  fitting  to  be  teachers;  57  grammarschools ;  41 
primary  schools ;  6  colored  schools ;  and  13  corporate  schools,  not  owned  by 
the  city,  but  having  a  share  in  the  public  school  fund.  In  all  these  there  are 
2,411  teachers,  and  200,000  scholars. 

In  England,  they  have  courses  of  scientific  lectures  for  workingmen  at  a 
penny  each ;  and  printed  reports  of  the  lectures,  revised  by  the  authors,  are 
sold  at  the  same  price. 

The  library  of  Harvard  contains  184,030  volumes ;  that  of  Yale,  90,000 ;  while 
that  of  Oxford  contains  420,000  volumes. 

Harvard  University,  after  Commencement,  of  1872,  will  give  no  ordinary 
degree,  literary  or  professional,  without  an  examination. 

Two  asteroids  have  lately  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Peters,  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, and  named  "Ate  and  Iphigenia." 

The  senior  class  at  Amherst  proposes  to  have  each  member  write  his  autobi- 
ography, and  deposit  it  with  the  class  secretary,  to  assist  him,  in  future 
years,  in  writing  obituary  notices.     Cheerful. — Trinity  Tablet. 

At  the  junior  exhibition  of  Hamilton  College,  there  were  forty  speeches. 
The  exhibition  was  thought  to  be  very  good.    It  certainly  had  variety. 

Of  the  thirty-five  thousand  graduates  who  have  been  sent  out  from  Ameri- 
can colleges,  nearly  two  hundred  have  been  governors,  more  than  five  hundred 
representatives  in  Congress,  one  hundred  and  thirty  senators  of  the  United 
States,  and  nearly  four  hundred  judges  of  supreme  courts. — Ex. 

The  students  of  Cornell  are  sometimes  promoted  to  doing  professor  duty 
rather.early  in  their  history.     A  junior  has  recently  been  made  an  instructor. 

A  Yale  student,  having  a  half  a  dozen  new  shirts  to  mark,  economized  time 
and  ink  by  marking  the  first  one  "John  Jones,"  and  the  rest  "do." 

The  University  of  Michigan  proposes  to  admit  students  who  can  show  a 
diploma  from  a  first-class  preparatory  school,  without  requiring  them  to  go 
through  an  examination. 

At  Anderson]College.  Ind.,  the  townspeople  call  the  students  "  Dough-Balls." 


BOOK    TABLE. 

TuE  NoiiMAL  ELEMENTAitY  Aloebba.    By  Edward  Brooks.    Philadelphia: 

Sower,  Barnes  &  Potts. 

The  author  of  this  text-book  for  schools  is  the  principal  of  one  of  the  State 

Normal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  known  as  a  very  successful  educator. 

We  are  very  favorably  impressed  with  tlie  book.     It  contains  the  principles 
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of  the  science  set  forth  in  a  concise  and  philosophical  manner,  and  seems 
admirably  adapted  for  a  manual  for  schools.  One  of  the  best  features  of  the 
book  is  the  unmistakable  evidence  throughout  that  it  comes  from  the  hand  of 
one  who  thoroughly  understands  the  wants  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the 
work  of  the  school-room. 

Eeixdeer,  Dogs,  and  Sxctt-Shoes.    A  Journal  of  Siberian  Travel  and  Ex- 
plorations made  in  the  years  186.5-C7.    By  Richard  J.  Bush.    Xew-Tork: 
Harper  <fc  Brothers.    Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 
The  writer  of  this  book  was  a  member  of  the  late  Rusao-Atnerican  Tele- 
graph Expedition,  and  the  title  of  the  work  gives  a  key  to  the  character  of  its 
contents.    It  is  really  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  the  season.    It 
abounds  in  useful  information  and  thrilling  adventure,  and  will  be  read  by 
young  and  old  with  great  delight  and  profit     The  book  contains  a  map  of 
the  regions  visited,  and  is  handsomely  illnstrated. 

Greek  Lessoxs.    Adapted  to  GJoodwin's  Greek  Grammar.     By  R.  F.  Leigh- 
ton.    Boston :  Ginn  Brothers. 

This  brief  treatise,  intended  as  an  introduction  to  a  larger  for  the  coming 
Greek  Reader,  is  well  prepared  for  elementary  Greek  work,  and  forms  a  fit- 
ting companion  to  the  excellent  grammar  of  Prof.  Goodwin.  The  exercises 
are  judiciously  aixangetl.  and  the  notes  and  vocabulary  every  way  suitable 
for  the  use  of  the  young  learner. 

The  Islajxd  Neighbous.    A  Xovel  of  American  Life.    By  Antoinette  Brown 
Blackwell.     New- York:  Harper Jk  Brothers.    Portland:  Loring,  Short  & 
Harmon. 
This  book  is  called  by  its  author  "The  Story  of  a  Summer  Holiday,"  and  is 

certainly  very  pleasant  reading  for  this  season  of  the  year.     Tlie  thread  of 

the  story  and  its  various  episodes  and  incidents  are  very  well  managed,  and 

mU  lead  the  reader  through  to  the  end. 

Elemextsi  of  Natcral  Philosophy.    By  LeRoy  C.  Cooley. 

Easy  Experiments  ix  Physical  Sciexce. 

The.se  elegant  little  volumes  are  well  up  with  the  times.  Tlie  fii-st  named 
of  17-5  pages  and  well  illustrated,  gives  the  elementary  facts  and  principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  a  style  which  adapts  the  work  for  young  beginners  and 
those  schools  where  a  short  course  is  desirable.  The  second,  containing  only 
85  pages,  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  experiments  in  Philosophy  and  Chemistry, 
and  will  be  found  a  very  valuable  assistant  in  the  school-room  and  laboratory. 

The  American  Naturalist  for  -June  ha.s  interesting  articles  on  the  Tel- 
low-headed  Blackbinl ;  June  Rambles  in  the  Rocky  Mountains :  Animal  Life 
in  the  Mountains  of  Colorado,  ifcc.    The  Naturalist  is  always  worth  more  than 

its  cost. 


TEA.CIIEIIS*    BXJ1L,IL,ETI1V. 

Teachers  wanting  situations,  and  those  in  want  of  teachers,  can  have  notices  like  those  be« 
low  published  three  months  or  more,//-ee,  by  addressing  either  of  the  undersigned  committee, 
stating  definitely  their  wants,  &c.,  and,  if  an  answer  is  expected,  inclosing  a  stamp. 

A.  h.  Chase,  Chairman,  Portland;  C.  C.  Rounds,  Farmington;  J.  S.  Barrkll,  Lewiston; 
W.  II.  Lambkrt,  Augusta;  G.  T.  Flktoher,  Castine. 

TEACIIEBS     WANTIIVO     SITUATIONS. 

LADIES. 

No.  1.  Educated  at  Farmington  Normal  School.  Has  taught  two  years  in  an  Intermediate 
School.  Bpst  of  references.  Desires  an  Intermediate  School,  with  pay  of  at  least  $11  per 
week. 

No.  2.  Has  had  ten  years  of  successful  experience  in  Public  Schools  East  and  West.  De- 
sires a  situation  in  a  graded  school.     Would  take  a  mixed  school. 

No.  3.  Graduate  at  Farmington  Normal  School.  Di'sires  situation  as  assistant  in  an  Acad- 
emy or  Seminary,  where  some  time  may  be  found  for  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  higher 
Mathematics. 

No.  4.  Graduate  of  New  Hampton  Institute.  Has  had  ten  years'  experience.  Desires  a 
permanent  position  in  Seminary,  Academy,  or  Boarding  School.  Can  teach  Latin,  (ireek, 
and  Modern  Languages,  and  also  Drawing.  Desires  no  remuneration  unless  giving  satisfac- 
tion.   Best  of  references. 

OKNTLEMKN. 

No.  2.  Can  teach  Modern  and  Ancient  Languages,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Sciences.  Has 
had  experience  as  Principal  of  an  Academy.  Desires  a  situation  in  an  Academy  or  High 
School.     Prefers  West  or  South. 

No.  3.  Is  open  to  an  pngagement  after  April  1.  Would  prefer  a  Grammar  School,  with  an 
,  opportunity  to  teach  Vtcal  Music  and  Latin. 


CLUBBING    WITH    MAGAZINES. 

We  will  supply  either  of  the  following  Periodicals  or  Books  and  thn  Journal  of  Education 
one  year,  for  payment  strictly  in  advance  one  year,  for  the  sums  named,  tlie  ligures  in  paren- 
thesis being  the  regular  price  of  eacli : 

!81O.50.     Wchstter' s  tUmtrated  Uanhridfjcd  Dictionary  {B12. 00). 
SS.50.    Littell's  Livinri  Age  {SS.OO).    Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  World, 

hound  in  Sheep  {SIO.OO). 
$5.50.     Wehstrr'g  National  Pictorial  Dictionary)  (S5.00). 
!S.>.5<).     The  Nation  (f>o. 00),  Erery  Saturday  {S5.00). 
$•5.00.     Ec/e.ctic  Afaf/azine  [S'l.OO). 
#4.8:i.     77/e  Applctonn'  Jounml.{s4.00). 
9^.rS.    Atlantic  MnntMy{S4.00), Harpers'  NeM  Mnnthhi  {S4.00).  Harpers'  WeeUy  (S4.00). 

Ladies'  Bazaar  {4.00),  or  Prank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newsjmper  (4.00). 
$S4.50.     The  American  Naturalist  (S4.00). 
$4.00.     Codey's  Lady's  Bonk  {S3.00),    The   Scientific   American  {S3.00),  or  New    York 

Independent  (S3.00),and  large  and  Jlne portraits  of  Grant  &  Votfav,  ichich  are 

.sold  at  the  stores  for  94.00. 
S3. SO*    Phrenological  Journal   and   Packard's    Monthly   {.9.3.00),    Demnrest's   Monthly 

Magazine  {S.3.00),   Ladies'    Friend   {.12.50),    The    Advance  {,'<2.50),   or   Tfle 

Christian  lfnion{S2.,^)0)  edited  by  Henry   Ward  Beecher,  and  also  Marshall's 

fine  engraving  of  Washington. 

f3.25.     Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  (f>2. 50)  weekly  or  monthly . 
3.00.     Oar  Young  Folks  {!(2.00),  Peterson  s  Ladies'  Afar/azine  (S2.00),  Riverside  Echo 
{S1.50).    Portland  Transcript  {,12.00).     Hall's  Journal  nf  Health  (S2.00). 
813. SO.    Arthur's  Home  Magazine  {S2.00). Good  Health  (.12.00).  or  Herald  of  Hea'th  (H2.00). 
$■^.30.     The  .Manufacturer  and  Builder  (.11. .W),  National  .Sabbath  School  Teacher  (,11.50), 

Damorest's  Young  America  (.11.50),  or  The  Nursery  (Sl.oO), 
S8'3.40.     Arthur's  Children's 'Hour  (.11.50). 

Si.'i5.     The  Little  Corporal  (.11.00) . 
iS.OO.     Wood's  Household  Ma'/azlne  (.11.00),  or  The  Little  Chief. 
S1.S5.     The  Young  Pestle's  Helper  (.50). 
$l.SO.     The  Sclwol  Festival  {.50). 

Vhe  Bett  I'oiilit'fi  Fnper,  for  the  frire,  iit  thr  VauHtry ! 

THE  YOnitf  G  PEOPI^E^S  HEILPER^ 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Paper  for  Anvrican  Boys  and  Girl.-i,  contains  IC  three-column  pages,  tilled 
with  Stories,  .Sketches,  Poetry,  J>ialogues,  Music,  Prize  Que.stivnis.  Puzzles,  etc.,  etc.  Pure,  fresh, 
original,  lively,  vigorous,  instructive,  and  entertaining.  Eight  years  establislicd.  The  best  paper 
parents  can  give  tlieir  cliildren.  Widely  circilated  and  highly  commended.  O.vi.y  50  cksts  a  year. 
i]I^*TEACitERS  rti'iy  earn  handsome  premiums  bij  canvtssinj  their  sclwol s  for  the  Hulimcr.  Sample 
copies,  and  a  list  of  more  tlian  2-30  pre.miu.ms,  sent  frfe  to  all  wlio  will  try  to  got  up  clubs. 

Address,  Z.  POl'V:  VOSK,  I'lihlinhev,  Itorklnnii,  Maitfe. 

OHESTJUR    SQU A-RE 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL, 

The  next  school  year  will  begiu  TuesiLvy,  Sep^  19,  1871.    For  ciitaloKue  anil  circular, 
appI.yto  Kiev.  GEO.  GANNETT, 

Aiig.~2m.  Cy  Chester  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  PROFESSIOX. 

No  person  will  attain  to  the  highest  excellence  in  any  business, 
unless  his  heart  and  soul  are  engaged  in  that  business.  To  be  a  good 
farmer,  he  must  love  farming ;  to  be  a  good  mechanic,  he  must  have  a 
special  adaptedness  in  that  direction,  a  love  for  the  business,  and  he 
will  take  pride  in  reaching  the  top  of  the  ladder.  So  of  the  various 
employments  of  life,  they  shoald  be  regarded  not  with  indifference 
but  with  pride,  then  the  whole  soul  and  strength  will  be  thrown  into 
them  and  success  is  certain.  This  is  also  true  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions. A  clergyman  cannot  have  the  highest  success  in  his  chosen 
calling  unless  he  has  a  practical  working  beliefj  that  to  work  in  the 
Master's  Yineyard  is  the  noblest  and  most  important  calling  that  ever 
man  was  engaged  in.  This  same  idea  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the 
following  extract,  from  Bates'  Institute  Lectures : 

Every  man  should  regard  his  profession  with  pride.  He  should  see 
in  it  something  to  challenge  his  admiration  and  win  his  affections. 
He  should  seek  to  view  it  on  its  sunny  side  and  in  its  fairest  aspects. 
He  should  feel  that  love  and  regard  for  it  that  inspires  him  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm  in  its  pursuit,  that  enables  him  to  triumph 
over  its  difficulties,  and  to  glory  and  revel  in  its  charms.  He  who 
looks  upon  his  profession  with  disfavor,  who  thinks  meanly  of  its 
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labors,  and  speaks  disparagingly  of  those  who  belong  it,  will  inevitably 
be  a  drone.  His  labor  will  press  upon  him  as  drudgery.  The  action 
of  all  his  powers  will  be  sluggish,  and  in  despising  the  pleasures  of 
professional  pride,  he  misses  the  finest  enjoyment  of  active  life.  There 
is  no  feeling  more  degrading  to  a  man,  than  the  thought  that  he  is 
engaged  in  a  business  of  which  he  is  ashamed;  than  to  feel  that  other 
men  look  upon  him  with  contempt  because  he  laboi's  in  it.  It  stifles 
every  attempt  to  excel.  It  obscures  every  spark  of  genius  and  sinks 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  slave. 

If  the  above  remarks  are  true,  a  very  ready  solution  is  afforded, 
why  so  many  teachers  never  rise  above  mediocrity.  They  do  not 
love  their  profession,  and  they  make  no  particular  efibrt  to  create  a 
love,  therefore  they  plod  on,  weary  of  its  daily  (to  them)  drudgery 
thinking  "meanly  of  its  labors,"  and  not  hesitating  to  give  open  ex- 
pressions to  their  thoughts.  They  have  entered  into  it  for  temporary 
purposes,  never  intending  to  make  it  a  permanent  business.  This  is 
true  of  the  female  teacher  to  a  greater  extent.  It  is  probably  true,  that 
every  female,  who  engages  in  teaching,  expects  at  some  future  time 
to  leave  teaching  as  a  business.  They  have  the  very  natural  and 
very  praiseworthy  ambition  and  hope  of  forming  a  connection  by 
marriage,  which  will  take  them  away  from  the  distasteful  employment, 
and  place  them  at  the  head  of  an  establishment  of  their  own.  The 
State  statistics,  and  the  last  report  of  the  superintendent,  will  not 
authorize  the  statement,  that  they  hope  to  be  one  of  the  heads  of  a 
family  of  children^  whom  they  might  educate  and  train  physically, 
intellectually,  and  morally,  to  become  an  element  of  strength  and 
greatness  to  the  State,  and  of  glory  and  honor  to  themselves. 

The  great  body  of  permanent  teachers  of  the  schools  in  this  State, 
who  will  read  this  article,  have  just  commenced  a  new  school  year. 
July  and  August  have  been  vacation  months.  The  annual  examina- 
tions, for  graduation  and  for  promotions  to  higher  schools,  has  passed 
away.  This,  therefore,  is  a  good  time  to  make  a  '•''new  departure^'^ 
and  if  we  have  erred,  to  correct  our  errors.  Article  after  article  has 
been  written  to  show  us  the  responsibility  of  the  trusts  resting  upon 
our  shoulders.  We  know  our  duties  are  important,  onerous,  and 
arduous,  that  the  responsibility  is  weighty,  and  tliat  upon  us,  in  a 
great  measure,  depends,  whether  the  next  generation  shall  be  further 
advanced  in  science,  in  morals,  and  "  in  all  other  virtues  which  are 
the  ornaments  of  human  society."  We  know  that  the  hopes,  affec- 
tions, and  sympathies  of  parents  are  centered  in  their  children ;  that 
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loving  hearts,  watchful,  and  earnest  eyes  are  interested  in  their  wel- 
fare ;  that  strong  hands,  stout  muscles,  and  palpitating  nerves,  are 
devoted  to  their  service.  Let  us,  then,  take  the  proper  view  of  our 
profession,  learn  its  importance  from  the  results  that  may  arise  from 
a  proper  appreciation  and  discharge  of  our  duties.  Honor  our  pro- 
fession, and  it  will  honor  us.  e.  s.  m. 


EXAMIXATIONS.    Xo.  1. 

The  annual  examination  of  many  of  our  schools  has  just  taken 
place.  In  making  these  examinations,  school  officers  have  had  two 
objects  in  view;  to  mark  the  progress  of  schools  during  the  past 
year,  and  to  incite  them  to  make  further  effort  in  the  future.  Visita- 
tion and  examinations  are  among  the  most  available  means  which 
parents  and  committees  can  use  to  give  an  impulse  to  their  schools. 
However  much  they  may  do  for  their  schools  in  other  directions,  if 
they  neglect  these,  if  their  schools  do  not  suffer  by  the  neglect,  they 
cannot  themselves  be  quite  sure  they  do  not.  The  friends  of  our 
public  schools,  then,  may  look  upon  it  as  their  duty^  by  visitation 
and  examination,  to  make  sure  that  teachers  and  pupils  are  doing 
theirs. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to  speak  of  the  value  of  school 
visitation,  important  as  it  is  at  all  periods  in  a  school's  progress,  and 
desirable  as  it  is  to  take  place  at  any  time,  but  of  examinations  which 
occur  at  stated  periods,  generally  at  the  close  of  the  school  term. 

To  the  progress  of  a  successful  examination  there  mast  be  at  least 
three  parties, — the  pupil,  the  teacher,  and  the  school  officer.  The  place 
of  the  latter  may  sometimes  be  occupied  by  parents  and  other  friends 
who  hold,  perhaps,  no  official  relation  to  the  school ;  and  often  these 
are  present,  together  with  the  school  official.  Each  of  these  three, 
the  official,  or  whoever  takes  his  place,  the  teacher,  and  the  pupil, 
have  an  important  part  in  the  examination,  and  the  exercise  will  not 
produce  its  best  effect  if  either  party  neglects  his  duty. 

The  teacher  is  expected  to  be  present  at  his  examination  ;  it  is  no 
less  the  duty  of  every  pupil  and  of  the  school  official,  and  possibly  of 
parents,  to  be  present  likewise.    The  pupils  have  been  occupied  dur- 
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ing  the  terra  with  their  daily  work,  the  teacher  has  been  encouraging 
and  aiding  them ;  the  expectation  has  been  held  out  by  the  teacher 
that  the  diligent  shall  gain  the  reward  of  approval  when  the  examina- 
tion comes ;  what,  then,  will  be  the  effect  upon  both  teachers  and 
pupils,  if,  when  the  expected  day  arrives,  none  but  themselves  are 
present  to  witness  its  results. 

It  is  indispensable,  then,  that  they,  before  whom  the  examination  is 
to  be  made,  should  be  present,  otherwise  it  is  a  case  on  trial  without 
the  presence  of  judge  or  jury.  The  official  should  not  only  be  pres- 
ent, but  he  should  show  his  presence  by  the  lively  interest  he  takes  in 
the  exercises.  He  really  should  lead  them.  He  may  require  the 
examination  to  take  such  form  as  he  wish,  oral  wholly,  or  if  the 
advancement  of  the  pupils  be  sufficient,  and  the  study  such  as  to  allow, 
in  part  written ;  but  whatever  shape  it  may  take,  the  official,  and  friends 
likewise  if  present,  should  show  by  their  appreciation,  their  approval 
of  good  effort.  They  should  show  that  those  who  have  worked  have 
won,  and  those  who  have  shirked  have  failed  in  the  hour  of  trial.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  make  failures  prominent  or  painful,  but  school 
officers,  who  possess  tact,  will  show  merit  that  it  is  appreciated,  and 
make  the  idler  feel  a  regret  that  his  duty  has  not  been  better  done. 

Whether  the  examination  is  a  test  of  past  work,  or  mainly  to  secure 
future  results,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted  is  of  prime  im- 
portance. Whether  oral  or  written  it  should  not  be  too  difficult. 
There  should  be  no  effort  to  embarrass.  The  official  should  fully 
understand  what  ought  to  be  expected  of  the  pupil,  and  nothing  beyond 
this  should  be  sought.  His  confidence  should  first  be  secured  by 
questions  that  he  can  easily  answer.  All  questions  should  be  so 
clearly  stated  and  so  brought  to  his  comprehension  that  the  mind 
shall  easily  grasp  the  subject,  and  not  be-  entangled  by  (to  him)  an 
unmeaning  maze  of  words.  If  the  official  possess  this  tact,  he  may 
sharpen  the  intellects  of  those  under  examination,  and  raise  their 
interest  to  the  highest  pitch.  He  may  fully  test  each  individual, 
bestow  commendation  where  it  belongs,  and  withhold  it  where  it  has 
not  been  earned,  all  with  fairness  and  firmness,  rewarding  both  teacher 
and  pupil  for  the  past,  and  holding  out  to  them  the  highest  induce- 
ments for  earnest  effijrt  and  honest  work  in  the  future.  tueta. 
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HOW   SHOULD   CHILDREN  BE  TAUGHT  READING? 

This  is  one  of  the  more  important  questions  of  education.  The 
beginning  of  a  chikVs  training  often  determines  the  character  of  his 
whole  future  course.  The  old  way  of  teaching  a  letter  at  a  time,  and 
then  putting  the  lettere  together  to  make  syllables,  and  then  words, 
is  so  abominable  that  it  seems  marvellous  to  find  its  trail  still  lingering 
in  many  of  our  schools.  How  oflen,  even  now,  we  hear  young  classes 
spelling  out  their  words  in  order  to  find  what  they  are  !  If  our  lan- 
guage were  strictly  phonetic,  that  is,  if  each  letter  uniformly  repre- 
sented the  same  sound,  and  each  sound  were  uniformly  represented 
by  the  same  letter,  this  plan  would  be  more  reasonable.  But  even 
then  it  would  be  doubtful  whether  the  child  would  do  as  well  as  in 
another  way.  It  is  hard  to  make  people  understand  that  a  child  will 
learn  a  word  or  a  short  sentence  as  quick  as  a  single  letter.  Easier 
in  fact,  for  two  reasons.  First,  there  are  more  distinctive  marks  by 
which  a  word  is  known,  than  a  single  letter.  But  especially,  second, 
because  the  word  means  something,  and  the  letter  does  not.  A,  b, 
ab,  is  perfect  nonsense  to  a  child,  nor  can  he  take  any  interest  in  its 
repetition.  But  show  him  the  word  boy  and  it  has  some  interest. 
Make  him  learn  the  letters  b,  o,  y,  before  he  learns  the  word,  and  you 
have  taken  out  the  whole  flavor  of  the  thing.  It  kills  the  otherwise 
awakened  and  living  interest.  Some  teachers  and  book-makers  have 
come  to  recognize  this  fact,  and  teach  by  what  they  call  the  word 
system,  using  the  black-board  freely,  and  books  with  columns  of  words 
arranged  without  contiection,  such  as  boy,  dog,  cat,  horse,  cart,  etc., 
etc.,  they  succeed  in  getting  the  child  to  know  far  more  iconls  in  the 
same  number  of  days,  than  letters  by  the  old  plan.  It  is  very  sur- 
prising that  having  reached  this  point  so  many  fail  to  see  that  they 
have  only  recognized  half  the  truth.  The  child  will  leani  to  read  by 
sentences  immensely  faster  than  by  words.  The  same  reasons  apply 
here  as  before.  The  horse  runs,  the  cow  eats  grass,  the  cat  catches 
rats,  and  the  like,  will  be  learned  far  easier  than  the  words  of  which 
they  are  composed.  From  the  very  first  time  the  child  opens  the  book 
for  a  lesson  in  reading,  till  he  shall  graduate  at  some  school  for  elocu- 
tion, let  him  read  sentences  only,  save  that  in  some  stages  of  his 
advance,  his  organs  of  speech  may  be  properly  drilled  in  uttering 
different  combinations  of  letters.     Bv  no  means  indorsing  that  hack- 
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neyed  and  yet  utterly  fixhe  maxim  that  children  should  be  taught 
nothing  which  they  cannot  understand,  it  is  important  that  in  the  first 
few  weeks,  perhaps  terms  of  reading,  the  sentences  should  each  con- 
vey an  idea  which  the  child  can  comprehend.  Thus  only  can  his 
interest  be  sustained,  till  he  becomes  able  readily  to  call  new  words 
even  without  any  thought  of  their  meaning.  One  great  advantage 
secured  in  this  method  is  expression  in  reading.  That  horrible  school- 
room drawl,  so  often  heard,  will  never  creep  in  where  all  learn  to  read 
by  sentences.  From  the  first  sentence  he  reads,  the  child  will  think 
of  the  meaning,  and  instinctively  express  it. 

Another  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  length  of  a  word  is  no 
possible  objection  to  its  place  in  the  very  primer.  The  child  will  learn 
any  word  which  he  can  pronounce,  and  which  means  something  to 
him.  He  will  as  easily  learn  monkey,  elephant,  alligator,  and  the  like, 
when  associated  with  a  picture,  as  rat  or  mouse ;  that  is,  if  not  too 
young  to  utter  the  words  readily.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  reading 
book  has  yet  recognized  this  valuable  princiiDle.  I  know  of  no  primer 
which  is  what  it  should  be.  Yet  good  success  can  be  obtained  with 
any  book.  A  skillful  teacher  can  work  well  with  even  poor  tools.  An 
unskillful  one  will  fail  with  the  best.  All  spelling  should  be  forbidden 
in  the  primary  school.  No  child  should  begin  to  spell  till  he  can  read 
readily  in  common  reading.  Prior  to  this  every  Avord  that  he  spells 
will  be  a  bar  to  his  progress  in  reading.  Children  taught  in  this  way 
will  be  almost  invariably  good  spellers,  far  better  on  an  average  than 
those  taught  by  the  old  method. 

It  may  be  jjroper  to  say,  in  closing,  that  this  is  not  a  new  theory.  It 
is  the  concentrated  result  of  experience.  The  statements  above  may 
not  be  put  in  the  clearest  or  best  form,  but  of  the  truth  of  the  ideas 
presented  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  that  the  sun  will  continue  to 
rise  in  the  east  and  set  in  the  west.  They  have  been  tested  again 
and  again  and  never  found  wanting.  A  teacher  trying  this  method 
with  old  prejudices  to  overcome,  or  even  with  an  honest  desire  to  do 
the  best  thing,  will  be  very  likely  to  get  discouraged  at  first,  but  per- 
severance will  be  amply  rewarded.  It  will  be  at  the  outset  exceed- 
ingly  slow  toorh,  but  bravely,  persistently  pushing  through  the  Slough 
of  Despond,  there  comes  a  point  when  the  child  seems  to  receive  the 
power  to  read  almost  by  a  new  revelation,  and  thenceforward  his 
progress  is  assured  and  easy.  s.  h.- 
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SKETCH   OF  A   LESSOX  IX   COLOR. 

[Adapted  to  ChildreH  from  S  to  lOyeaw  of  age.] 

General  Object. — To  exercise  the  presentative,  representative,  and 
reflective  faculties,  and  to  cultivate  language. 

Specific  Ohject. — To  develop  ideas,  and  teach  the  names  of  the 
standard,  lightest  tint,  and  darkest  shade  of  Brown. 

Points. — (1)  The  standard  brown  is  called  Chocolate. 

(2)  The  lightest  tint  of  brown  is  called  Russett. 

(3)  The  darkest  shade  of  brown  is  called  Umber. 

Method. — (1)  Tr.  brings  before  the  class  a  box  of  colored  blocks. 
Selecting  one,  she  shows  it.  Who  can  tell  me  what  color  this  is? 
H.  R.  Ch. — \i\s  broirn.  TFAa^  brown  is  it  ?  H.  R.  (From  previous 
lesson  Ch.  will  answer)  The  standard  brown.  C  D.,  S.  R.  Suppose 
I  should  send  May  to  the  store  to  get  me  some  ribbon  of  that  color, 
what  would  she  ask  the  clerk  for  ?  H.  R.  For  some  *  standard  brown ' 
ribbon.  Tr. — Yes.  And  how  many  think  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a 
name  for  the  standard,  so  that  any  one  may  know  what  we  want 
without  saying  ' the  standard' every  time  ?  H.  R.  Tr. — The  stand- 
ard brown  is  called  chocolate.  I.  R.,  S,  R.,  W.  B.,  children  spelling 
words. 

(2)  (During  this,  different  children  have  selected  the  lightest  tint 
of  brown  and  the  darkest  shade.)  Tr. — What  has  this  little  girl  ? 
H.R.  Ch.— She  has  the  lightest  tint  of  brown.  CD.,  S.R.  Tr.— 
How  many  know  what  it  is  called  ?  If  none  know,  Tr.  asks  :  How 
many  ever  saw  any  kind  of firuit  that  was  of  this  color  ?  H.  R.  Mary. — 
Some  apples  are  of  that  color.  C.  D.  Tr. — Who  knows  what  they 
are  called?  H.R.  Jennie.— Russets.  CD.,  S.R.  Tr.— Yes;  and 
those  apples  are  named  from  their  color.  Who  can  tell  me  now  what 
we  call  the  lightest  tint  of  brown  ?  H.  R.  Julia. — The  lightest  tint 
of  brown  is  called  russet.    S.R.,  W.B.     Ch.  Spell  words. 

(3)  Tr.— Who  can  tell  me  what  I  have  here?  H.R.  Ch.— fhe 
darkest  shade  of  brown.  CD.,  S.R.  How  many  would  like  to  know 
its  name?     H.R.     Tr.  gives  Point  3.    I.R.,  ,S.R.,  W.B.     Ch.  spell 

words. 

Summary. — Tr.  reviews  thoroughly  and  rapidly  the  statements 
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"wntten  on  the  board,  erases  and  removes  the  blocks.  Tr. — I  would 
like  to  have  five  little  boys  and  girls  bring  me  some  thing  of  the  color 
we've  been  talking  about  to-day.  Ch.  do  so.  Tr, — Who  can  tell  me 
what  color  these  are  ?  H.  R.  Ch. — They  are  the  standard  brown. 
CD.  Tr. — How  many  can  tell  me  that  in  other  words?  H. R. 
Mary — They  are  cAocoto^e-colored.  CD.,  S.R.  Tr, — You  may  tell 
me  what  the  standard  brown  is  called?  I.R.  of  Point  1.  S.R. 
Tr.  pursues  similar  plan  for  points  2  and  3.  Tr.  should  have  many 
specimens  brought  by  Ch. 


Explanation  of  Abbreviations. —  Tr.=  Teacher;  Ch.  =  Child  or  Children;  I.R.  =  Indi- 
vidual recitation;  S.  R.  =  Simultaneous  recitation;  H.  R.  =  Hands  raised ;  W.B.  =  Write  on 
blackboard;  CD.  =  Class  decide. 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  THEIR  WORK. 

Under  the  present  school-system  in  Maine,  there  is  no  very  strong 
inducement  for  teachers  to  qualify  themselves  very  extensively  for 
their  work.  The  school  agent  employs  them  as  cheap  as  he  can,  and 
the  teachers,  in  very  many  cases,  pass  the  ordeal  of  examination 
before  a  committee  who  is  seeking  for  quantity  rather  than  quality, 
taking  the  mass  the  teacher  has  been  over,  in  lieu  of  thoroughness 
and  a  definite  idea  of  the  best  methods  of  imparting  such  instruction 
as  will  actually  be  called  for  in  the  school  under  question.  There  is 
a  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  refuse  a  certificate, 
and,  in  fact,  many  have  not  backbone  enough  to  do  it,  when  the  appli- 
cants belong  to  influential  families ;  and  after  such  persons  have  got 
through  one  term  of  school,  whoever  heard  of  a  committee  refusing 
to  give  them  a  certificate ;  and  so  they  go  on,  generally  with  no  ex- 
amination after  the  first,  simply  because  they  have  taught  and  no 
fault  was  found. 

So,  under  this  system,  there  is  no  pressure  upon  the  teachers,  com- 
pelling them  to  qualify  themselves  more  fully,  or  to  continue  such 
qualifications  after  they  have  taught  the  first  school,  because  the 
ultimatum  has  been  reached, — that  of  passing  the  first  examination. 
It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  that  only  a  few  will  go  beyond  what 
circumstances  demand  of  them ;  only  those  who  are  really  ambitious 
and  have  an  inbred  thirst  for  knowledge,  those  who  possess  the  true 
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elements  of  success,  will  accomplish  any  great  results.     There  are  no 
immediate  moneyed  inducements  to  pursue  a  different  course. 

Many  a  young  man  considers  himself  fortunate  to  secure  employ- 
ment as  a  teacher  for  four  months,  at  thirty  dollars  per  month  and 
board ;  but  when  the  term  closes,  he  looks  about  to  find  something  for 
the  remaining  eight  months ;  and,  of  course,  school-teaching  occupy- 
ing as  it  does  so  small  a  part  of  the  year,  falls  into  contempt,  and  he 
seeks  some  other  and  more  permanent  employment.  He  learns  a 
trade,  where  he  is  compelled  to  spend  two  or  three  years  before  he  is 
fitted  to  undertake  any  work  except  under  the  direction  of  the  over- 
seer, because  there  is  a  prospect  of  permanent  employment,  and,  to 
say  the  least,  a  moderate  salary.  Again,  many  persons  have  attempted 
to  teach,  and  have  failed,  or  had  indifferent  success;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  do  not  like  the  business.  Who  does  like  any  employment, 
when,  for  want  of  suitable  qualifications  or  experience,  or  both,  they 
fail  to  give  satisfaction  eith'er  to  themselves  or  their  employers  ?  The 
mechanic  gains  his  theory  and  practice  under  the  instruction  of  his 
superior ;  and,  if  he  fails  in  any  particular,  he  is  shown  how  to  correct 
it ;  and  he  never  thinks  of  taking  charge  till  he  has  become  a  practi- 
cal workman,  and  success  is  almost  a  certainty.  If  such  a  system  of 
practical  instruction  w6re  instituted  among  those  preparing  to  teach, 
there  would  be  fewer  failures,  and  fewer  teachers  disgusted  with  their 
work,  and  school  authorities  would  less  often  be  disgusted  with  the 
teachers.  As  it  is  at  present,  many  teachers  have  the  opportunity  of 
attending  good  schools,  and  observing  their  management,  and  of  re- 
ceiving thorough  instruction  from  the  best  teachers ;  but,  after  all, 
merely  observing,  and  hearing  lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching  is  much  the  same  as  carefully  observing  the  work  of  a  shoe- 
maker, and  receiving  from  him  minute  details  about  the  work,  and 
then  attempting  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes.  "What  teacher  cannot  recall 
his  first  attempt  at  teaching,  and  compare  it  to  the  first  pair  of  shoes 
made  under  the  circumstances  named  above.  It  is  because  of  this 
lack  of  experience  in  young  teachers,  that  model  schools  are  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  normal  schools,  where  the  young  teacher 
may  have  practice  under  the  eye  of  his  superior.  Here  evidently  the 
best  training  is  to  be  had,  and  the  best  preparation  for  the  work  ot 
teaching  is  to  be  obtained.  But  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  the 
teachers  in  the  State  who  never  receive  even  a  high  school  or  acad- 
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emical  training,  much  more,  that  practical  training  of  the  model  school. 
To  such  persons  I  wish  to  give  a  few  words  of  advice.  That  you 
must  gain  your  experience  after  you  commence  your  duties  as  a  teacher, 
is  a  necessity,  and  you  should  not  expect  to  succeed  as  well,  or  per- 
form as  good  service  as  you  will  after  you  have  had  experience.  This 
must  be  admitted.  But  there  is  one  element  of  success  entirely  in 
your  own  hands,  and  that  is  thorough  scholarship.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, that,  because  you  have  had  only  the  advantages  of  the  common 
school,  you  can  know  only  the  "  three  R's,"  and  those  only  indifferently. 
We  do  not  always  find  the  college  graduate  noted  for  his  knowledge, 
but  we  certainly  find  the  best  qualified  and  most  successful  teachers 
among  those  who  with  persevering  energy  continue  to  study  every 
subject  they  are  required  to  teach,  till  every  point  is  as  clear  as  day. 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying,  that  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  falling 
within  the  class  to  which  I  am  addressing  myself,  do  not  know  near 
enough  of  the  subjects  which  they  teach,  and  yet  I  know  many  who, 
from  sheer  indolence,  perhaps,  never  study  any  of  the  subjects  they 
teach. 

How  much  valuable  information  a  teacher  may  accumulate  in  con- 
nection witli  his  classes  in  geography,  by  a  careful  perusal  of  various 
works*  on  the  subject!  IfJ  for  instance,  the  class  has  some  particular 
State,  country,  or  division,  for  any  given  lesson,  the  teacher  should 
read  attentively  what  is  said  about  it  in  Lippincott's  Gazetteer,  or  a 
cyclopedia,  or  even  in  some  geography  not  in  the  possession  of  the 
class,  and  then  tell  them  in  as  interesting  a  manner  as  possible,  all  the 
facts  he  has  thus  obtained,  and  he  should  pursue  this  course  with 
every  lesson  in  geography.  Thus  the  pupils  will  be  inspired  with 
confidence  in  the  teacher,  receive  much  valuable  information,  and  the 
mind  of  the  teacher  will  each  day  be  gaining  additional  facts  in 
geography.  A  similar  course  may  be  pursued  with  grammar.  Each 
day's  lesson  should  be  made  as  familiar  to  the  teacher  as  the  alphabet, 
not  the  language  alone,  but  the  sense,  the  real  gist  of  it,  the  definition 
of  every  unfamiliar  word  or  term  used, — for  many  commit  the  gram- 
mar definitions  without  the  slightest  idea  of  their  import  or  bearing 
upon  the  work, — then  he  is  prepared  to  illustrate  to  the  class  in  a 
clear  and  concise  manner. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  dislike  the  study  of  grammar,  even  of  those 
who  are  mature  enough  to  comprehend  the  principles  ?    I  apprehend 
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that  the  fault  lies,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  teacher ;  he  fails  to 
present  the  matter  in  a  clear  and  attractive  manner,  so  as  to  claim  the 
attention  and  understanding  of  the  pupil. 

If  a  teacher  who  has  taught  but  little,  will  study  his  grammar 
lesson  each  day,  allowing  no  point  to  pass  without  his  most  critical 
examination,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  book  to  the  end,  refer- 
ring to  other  authors  on  all  difficult  points,  till,  by  comparison  he  has 
completely  mastered  the  subject,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  suc- 
cess in  teaching  grammar. 

Again,  let  arithmetic  be  taken  in  the  same  way,  studying  the  prin- 
ciples, and  going  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter;  and  so  on  with  the 
several  studies  in  school.  But  many  say  there  is  not  time  to  do  this 
amount  of  study  while  teaching,  and  that  it  cannot  be  done  without 
instruction ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  solve  the  difficult  problems  and 
principles  of  arithmetic,  or  the  intricate  principles  of  grammar,  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  instructor.  Let  us  examine  these  objections.  First, 
that  there  is  no  time  for  study  while  teaching.  Now,  in  this  State, 
teachers  are  employed  six  hours  a  day  in  the  school-room.  Let  me 
ask  the  objector  what  he  does  the  rest  of  the  time  ?  Will  he  please 
note  the  average  amount  of  time  spent,  in  the  day,  going  to  and  from 
school,  in  recreation  and  amusements,  in  sleep  and  at  meals,  and  .all 
other  necessary  duties  ?  How  many  hours  does  he  devote  to  each  and 
to  all  of  these  ?  What  does  he  do  the  remainder  of  the  time,  for 
without  doubt  there  will  be  some  time  left  ?  How  much  would  this 
amount  to  in  a  week,  a  month,  a  year  ?  How  many  hours  would  this 
give  in  ten  yeai*s,  and  how  many  years  of  schooling  would  that  be 
equivalent  to  ?  If  he  will  compute  this  carefully,  he  will  be  astonished 
at  the  amount  of  time  he  will  have  to  devote  to  study.  What  is 
required  is  the  rdU  to  set  himself  to  studj-ing,  and  the  perseverance 
to  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  to  follow  this  up  without  the  pressure 
of  a  recitation,  thus  doing  something  of  systematic  study  each  day. 

Again,  as  to  the  need  of  assistance,  I  contend  that  there  is  no 
problem  or  principle  in  the  studies  of  the  common  school  which  any 
person  of  average  ability  may  not  solve  and  fully  understand,  if  he 
will  keep  the  subject  constantly  before  his  mind,  fully  determined  to 
think  the  matter  all  out.  It  will,  of  course,  appear  all  dark  at  first, 
but  it  will  grow  lighter  gradually,  and  finally  become  perfectly  clear. 
This  will  take  time,  but  it  will  be  worth  the  time  spent. 
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If  this  course  be  pursued  earnestly  and  persistently  through  a  series 
of  terms,  he  will  acquire  such  a  proficiency  in  gaining  information, 
and  in  imparting  the  same,  as  to  give  him  a  reputation  as  a  teacher 
which  it  would  not  be  possible  for  liim  to  gain  otherwise ;  and  he 
will  be  called  to  better  and  higher  grades  of  schools,  where  he  will 
receive  an  increase  of  pay,  and,  it  may  be,  have  new  studies  to  teach; 
but,  by  this  time,  habits  of  study  will,  without  doubt,  be  fixed,  and  he 
will  go  on  as  he  did  in  the  lower  branches.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  how 
high  the  ambitious  teacher  may  not  place  his  mark,  if  he  is  possessed 
of  a  moderate  share  of  good  common  sense,  and  has  an  indomitable 
will  and  perseverance  in  the  work. 

Will  not  the  teachers  who  have  had  limited  advantages  for  school- 
ing think  over  this  course,  and  try  it?  c.  h.  f. 


CRAMMING. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  Studies  recently 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  there 
occurs  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  It  has  been  a  leading  object  to  avoid  the  system  of  mechanical 
cramming,  one  of  the  greatest  curses — we  do  not  think  the  language 
too  strong — inflicted  upon  a  patient  community,  and  which  prevails 
under  some  of  the  px'esent  modes  of  teaching,  to  too  great  a  degree  in 
the  public  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  private  schools,  while  the  vital 
principle,  the  very  foundation  of  the  only  proper  plan  of  education,  is 
never  laid,  or  attempted  to  be  laid, — we  mean  teaching  the  child  to 
investigate,  to  weigh,  to  think,  and  then  to  recollect^ 

There  are  two  species  of  cramming  as  seen  in  our  schools.  The 
first  consists  in  crowding  the  memory  with  a  mass  of  undigested  rules, 
forms  of  facts,  with  reference  to  an  examination  or  to  making  a  show 
of  learning.  The  second  over-taxes  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  by  re- 
quiring of  them  efforts  beyond  their  strength.  The  Philadelphia  schools 
are  no  doubt  aiHicted  with  both  these  species  of  false  teaching,  and  it 
is  no  doubt  their  culminative  ill  effects  that  the  Committee  on  the  Re- 
vision of  Studies  pronounces  above  "one  of  the  greatest  curses." 

When  closely  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  cramming  may  arise 
from  several  causes.     Among  them  the  following: 

1.   An  ill-advised  course  of  study. 
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2.  Badly  prepared  text-books. 

3.  Giving  pupils  too  many  studies. 

4.  Assigning  pupils  lessons  too  difficult  or  too  long. 

5.  Ignorance  of  the  true  end  of  knowledge  or  the  true  mode  of  im- 
parting it  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

An  ill-advised  course  of  study  may  produce  cramming.  In  con- 
forming to  such  a  course,  pupils  may  be  compelled  to  take  up  branches 
unsuited  to  their  abilities,  or  forced  to  pass  too  rapidly  from  one  branch 
to  another.  A  course  of  study  may  be  so  badly  graded,  so  disjointed 
as  to  completely  disrupt  at  every  turn  the  thinking  process  of  those 
who  attempt  to  follow  it,  and  force  them  to  crowd  the  memory  with 
its  disconnected  fragments,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  merchant  fills 
the  hold  of  a  vessel  with  miscellaneous  articles  of  merchandise.  So 
far  as  the  evil  of  cramming  arises  from  this  source,  the  method  of  re- 
moving it  is  obvious,  and  the  action  taken  by  the  Philadelphia  com- 
mittee is  most  judicious.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  it  has  adopt- 
ed the  best  course  possible,  but  it  has  evidently  given  the  subject  very 
careful  attention. 

Badly  prepared  text-books  may  induce  cramming  in  the  same  way, 
and  from  the  same  cause  that  an  ill-advised  course  of  study  does  so, 
since  the  several  subjects  treated  of  in  a  text-book  bear  a  relation  to 
one  another  somewhat  similar  to  the  relation  existing  among  the  sev- 
eral branches  composing  such  a  course.  A  text-book  may  be  a  mere 
conglomeration,  a  mass  of  fragments,  thrown  together  without  system, 
and  as  such  it  can  be  mastered  only  by  an  over-strained,  unnatural  ef- 
fort of  the  memory.  The  partiality  sometimes  shown  to  authors  and 
publishers  is  frequently  a  wrong  done  to  the  pupils  in  our  schools. 

A  pupil  who  is  burdened  with  too  many  studies,  or  who  is  assigned 
lessons  which  are  too  difficult  or  too  long,  must  do  one  of  two  things : 
either  sink  at  once  under  the  load,  break  down  in  health  and  spirits, 
or  be  forced,  in  order  to  keep  his  place  in  class,  to  cram  his  memory 
day  by  day  with  a  mass  of  undigested  knowledge  that  will  eventually 
sour  on  his  mental  stomach  and  produce  a  species  of  dyspepsia  a  thou- 
sand times  worse  than  any  that  can  arise  from  an  analogous  physical 
disorder.  This  whole  matter  of  fixing  the  studies  of  pupils  and  as- 
signing them  lessons  is  a  most  important  one,  and  if  allowed  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  guess,  or  what  is  as  bad,  the  dim  light  of  a  shallow  em- 
piricism, the  result  will  continue  to  be  the  loss  to  their  friends,  to  so- 
ciety and  to  mankind  of  the  best  and  brightest  of  our  youth. 
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But  while  all  the  causes  above  named  have  something  to  do  in  pro- 
ducing the  evil  of  cramming,  let  it  be  said  to  the  intelligent  and  pub- 
lic-spirited gentlemen  composing  this  Philadelphia  committee,  and  to 
all  others  interested,  that  all  the  causes  of  this  evil  resolve  themselves 
into  one,  and  that  one  is  the  ignorance  of  the  true  end  of  knoioledge 
or  the  true  mode  of  imparting  it  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  Changes 
for  the  better  in  courses  of  study,  improvement  in  text-books,  rules 
fixing  the  number  of  branches  to  be  studied,  the  hours  to  be  devoted 
to  study,  or  the  length  of  lessons,  will  be  of  little  avail  so  long  as  we 
tolerate  in  our  schools  teachers  who  "do  not  wish  to  move  out  of  the 
worn  rut,"  but  would  rather  "  die  teaching "  in  the  mode  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed.  Philadelphia,  but  not  Philadelphia  alone 
or  more  than  other  places,  seems  to  be  afraid  to  grapple  in  earnest  with 
the  real  obstacle  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  successful  working  of 
her  schools,  and  is  consequently  weakening  the  mental  life,  if  not  ruin- 
ing the  physical  health,  of  tens  of  thousands  of  her  children.  She  sees 
plainly  enough,  what  all  places  do  not,  the  bad  effects  of  this  formal 
mechanism,  this  dull  routine,  this  crank-turning,  tread-mill  tramping 
process  called  teaching,  that  dries  up  the  life  of  so  many  of  our  schools, 
and  she  goes  to  work  with  right  good  will  to  patch  up  a  new  course 
of  study,  adopt  better  text-books,  fix  more  rational  lessons  for  pupils, 
&c.,  &c.,  when  the  real  seat  of  the  disease  is  a  want  of  light,  and  life, 
and  fire  in  her  teaching.  Philadelphia  teachers  may  be  as  good  as 
teachers  are  elsewhere ;  we  believe  they  are ;  and  still  what  is  said  of 
their  teaching  is  true ;  for  there  are  among  them  many  who  teach  as 
the  sentinel  walks  his  dreary  rounds,  without  interest,  almost  without 
thought,  and  are  glad  when  the  hour  of  relief  from  an  irksome  duty 
comes..  They  hear  lessons,  but  they  do  not  invigorate  the  mind ;  they 
assign  studies,  but  they  do  not  create  hopes;  they  keep  order,  but 
they  do  not  train  character ;  they  manage  their  schools,  but  they  do 
not  make  them  nurseries,  as  they  might,  of  all  that  is  true,  and  beau- 
tiful, and  good. 

But  Philadelphia  is  doing  well.  She  sees  what  is  wrong  in  her  sys- 
tem. She  perhaps  is  conscious  that  the  measures  she  is  now  taking 
do  not  quite  reach  the  root  of  the  evil ;  but  in  her  own  good  she  will» 
it  is  hoped,  gather  up  her  strength,  cut  out  heroically  the  cancer  that 
is  eating  away  the  life  of  her  system,  and  make  her  schools  a  model 
for  the  nation. — Penn.  School  Journal, 
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SCHOOL  PAPERS,  XO.   5. 

Teachers. — As  has  been  remarked  before,  many  school-rooms  are 
totally  unfit  for  school  purposes,  being  bare  and  destitute  of  both  con- 
venience and  comfort,  as  well  as  attractiveness  or  anything  pertaining 
to  the  beautiful.  Into  these  dens,  we  cannot  degrade  the  word  school- 
room to  their  level,  the  teacher  is  put,  and  amidst  all  the  obstacles 
that  beset  his  pathway,  with  the  attention  of  the  district,  too  often 
if  they  give  their  school  any  attention,  directed  to  discover  faults  and 
short  comings,  more  ready  to  cry  out  at  the  least  appearance  that  does 
not  suit  their  peculiar  notions  of  school -teaching,  than  to  sustain,  up- 
hold, and  encourage.  More  ready  to  spread  evil  report  than  to  circu- 
late good  tidings  and  actual  accomplishments.  More  ready  to  mag- 
nify defects  than. virtues.  This  picture,  true  to  life,  has  many  coun- 
terparts. 

Another  disiidvantage  under  which  the  teachers  labor,  and  the 
schools  suffer  is  tardiness.  Scholars  coming  in  after  school  has  begun 
not  only  lose  part  of  its  benefits,  but  disturb  others  who  are  more 
prompt,  and  create  annoyance  and  confusion.  This  is  more  serious 
than  many  suppose. 

Imagine  a  teacher  calling  his  school  to  order  at  nine  o'clock  and 
one-half  of  the  pupils  absent.  This  is  no  fancy  case,  created  to  ilhis- 
trate  a  point  that  has  no  existence,  but  rather  a  too  common  fact  in 
many  teachers'  experience,  A  class  is  called  in  reading,  and  before 
the  first  scholar,  perhaps,  has  finished  his  assigned  paragraph,  the  door 
opens  and  in  comes  a  boy  with  snow-laden  boots,  whose  thick  soles 
make  racket  and  clatter  enough  to  wake  the  "  seven  sleepers "  and 
the  whole  school  too.  As  a  matter  of  course,  all  eyes  are  raised  to 
see  who  comes,  and  attention  is  arrested  and  broken  up,  and  loss  en- 
tailed. Then  another  and  another,  variegated  now  and  then  by  tardy 
girls,  till  ten  o'clock.  This  at  intervals  of  every  few  minutes  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  forenoon  session.  Picture  to  yourself  this,  and  remem- 
ber that  any  separate  entrance  breaks  up  attention  and  causes  dis- 
turbance, as  well  as  loss  of  time  and  application,  and  then  that  this  is 
but  one  half  day  taken  at  random  from  the  whole  term,  and  fully 
illustrates  each  half  day  of  the  whole  in  this  matter  of  tardiness. 

Parents,  the  remedy  for  this  lies  with  you.     This  faint  picture  of 
one  of  the  many  difficulties  under  which  your  teacher  labors,  will,  we 
25 
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hope,  arouse  you  to  duty  on  this  point.  Your  school  is  shorn  of  its 
usefulness  by  this  alone  more  than  you  are  aware.  With  you  remains 
the  antidote,  for  you  each  one  can  have  your  scholars  prompt  if  you 
will  use  proper  effort.  It  is  not  only  a  duty  you  owe  yourselves  and 
your  children,  but  it  is  a  duty  you  owe  the  school  and  the  community. 
Think  of  this  as  becomes  earnest  men  and  resolve  that  it  shall  be  so 
in  your  school  no  longer. 

Habits  of  promptness  should  be  inculcated  in  the  early  years,  and 
they  will  become  fixed  principles  that  will  be  of  great  service  through 
life.  Regularity  will  be  shown  in  other  things  as  well  as  in  being 
prompt  at  the  opening  of  school.  Our  schools  are  short  in  the  rural 
districts,  too  short  to  be  wasted  by  tardiness. 

^  In  looking  over  the  State  superintendent's  reports,  tardiness  we  see 
has  for  years  past  been  classed  as  one  of  the  evils  that  greatly  detracts 
from  the  value  of  our  schools.  In  the  appendix  to  these  reports, 
where  extracts  are  given  from  the  town  reports  of  school  officers,  this 
evil  stands  out  fearfully  and  prominently.  Nearly  every  town  quoted 
complains  of  tardiness  in  their  pupils.  This  ought  not  to  be,  and 
would  not  be  were  school-rooms  made  more  attractive  and  comforta- 
ble, and  parents  were  more  prompt  in  their  duties.  For  both  these 
defects  we  look  to  see  the  origin  in  that  generous  source  of  ill  to  our 
common-school  system, — parental  disinterestedness. 

The  teacher  must  strive  to  attract  pupils  to  the  school,  to  interest 
them  in  some  opening  exercise  that  shall  draw  them  to  be  prompt, — 
must  use  his  best  endeavors  to  remedy  this  evil  of  tardiness  by  all 
means  in  his  power,  and  yet  he  will  fail  in  very  many  instances  with- 
out proper  effort  on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians. 

Every  teacher  must  decide  for  himself  the  course  to  pursue  in  over- 
coming, or  in  trying  to  overcome,  this  evil.  The  course  that  would 
succeed  in  one  school  will  be  found  to  fail  in  others.  A  course  that 
will  draw  out  the  interest  of  parents,  that  shall  arouse  them  from  their 
lukewarm  state  to  that  so  desirable,  will  prove  very  effectual.  Arous- 
ing them  up  to  a  sense  of  duty  of  cooperative  effi3rt  will  prove  highly 
satisfactory. 

Irregularity  of  attendance  is  another  serious  annoyance  to  the 
wide-awake,  energetic  teaclier, — and  it  may  be  to  the  opposite  class, — 
as  well  as  a  loss  to  the  pupil  of  no  trifling  moment.  A  pupil  for  some 
trifling  excuse,  perhaps, — and  they  are  easily  found, — stays  away  from 
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school  a  half  or  a  whole  day  or  more.  One  of  two  things  are  very  evi- 
dent, either  his  classes  must  stop,  or  he  loses  one  or  more  recitations. 
A  gap  is  thus  made  in  his  school-life  and  his  education  that  will  prob- 
ably never  be  repaired.  Some  teachers  practice  making  their  pujiils 
'•make  up"  lost  lessons.  This  imposes  a  double  burden  one  day, 
while  the  next,  and  perhaps  for  days  together,  the  pupil  avoids  this 
by  staying  away  till  the  lessons  lost  become  too  great  to  be  "  made 
up,"  and  so  falls  behind  his  classes  in  all  that  pertains  to  scholarship. 

The  remedy  for  this  lies  with  parents  and  with  them  wholly.  No 
teacher  can  control  this  matter  of  irregular  attendance  ;  he  may  give 
his  influence,  and  use  his  best  endeavors  to  right  this  evil,  and  yet 
fail  of  securing  wished-for  results. 

Truancy  is  another  difficulty  under  which  the  teacher  labors  and 
is  powerless  to  prevent.  It  appears  more  or  less  in  all  schools.  It 
has  a  tendency  to  corrupt  the  better  class  of  scholars,  and  to  lead 
others,  ofltiraes,  to  by  and  forbidden  paths.  Perhaps  we  have  called 
attention  to  enough  of  the  difficulties  that  surround  and  beset  the 
teacher's  pathway.  Others  could  be  mentioned,  but  we  will  let  these 
suffice  for  the  present.  They  are  far  more  than  ought  to  exist  or  be 
countenanced. 

Parents,  your  highest  interests,  as  regards  your  children,  calls  loud- 
ly to  you  to  right,  as  fxr  as  within  you  lies,  these  crying  evils  of  the 
schools.  Instead  of  as  now,  by  your  seclusion  and  isolation  from 
your  teacher  and  your  schools,  virtually  working  against  them  by  your 
carelessness  and  indifference.  Instead  of  throwing  obstacles  in  the 
way,  or  not  attempting  to  remove  those  that  lie  already  there,  and 
hindering  the  usefulness  of  both  by  neglect  of  duty,  if  nothing  more, 
take  hold  with  earnest  hearts  and  strong  hands  and  aid  the  glorious 
work  of  education.  Mingle  with  your  teacher's  efforts  for  good  your 
own.  Instead  of  regarding  him  with  a  half  antagonistic  spirit,  meet 
him  with  outstretched  hand  and  sincere  commendation  ;  take  hold  and 
stay  up  his  hands,  strengthen  his  endeavors,  and  help  to  impress  his 
instructions. 

Visit  him  at  his  place  of  labor;  interest  yourself  with  him  in  the 
welfare  of  the  school.  He  is  doing  for  you  a  mighty  work,  and  not 
only  for  you  by  educating  your  children,  but  the  community  at  large. 

He  is  trying  to  fit  your  boys  and  girls  for  future  usefulness,  for  the 
active  duties  of  life.    Why  will  you  not  take  hold  and  "  lift  at  the 
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wheel."  Perhaps  you  have  used  some  endeavors,  have  manifested 
some  interest,  but  can  you  not  do  moi-e  ?  Have  you  done  your  lohole 
duty  at  all  times  as  far  as  you  could?  Our  school-terms  are  short. 
"We  cannot  afford  to  have  poor  schools ;  our  needs  for  good  schools  are 
just,  and  it  behooves  us  all,  parents,  teachers,  and  scholars,  to  do  our 
best  for  the  attainment  of  good  schools,  with  all  the  means  in  our 

power.  J.   TV.   LANG. 


SCHOOL   SUPERVISION. 

Constant  and  thorough  sujiervision  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
success  of  any  large  and  complex  organization.  The  orgarjization 
also,  must  be  homogeneous  throughout,  furnished  with  officers  com- 
petent to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective  stations,  and  respon- 
sible for  the  proper  performance  of  them  to  some  higher  power.  It 
may  be  added,  too,  that  this  responsibility  is  the  only  way  yet  found 
of  securing  ability  and  fidelity  in  any  office. 

The  principles  above  laid  down  have  been,  and  still  are,  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  our  army  system,  of  our  railroad  and  manufacturing 
corporations,  and  of  all  organizations  comprising  large  bodies  of  men, 
and  the  success  of  all  these  has  been  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
thoroughness  with  which  tliese  principles  have  been  carried  out  in 
each  instance.  Let  us  examine  the  educational  system  of  our  State 
and  see  if  they  are  acted  upon  here. 

The  chief  officer  in  this  system  is  the  State  superintendent,  and  he 
is  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council,  which  is  a  sufficient  guar- 
anty that  he  will  be  a  man  fitted  for  the  important  position,  or  that, 
if  his  unfitness  be  demonstrated,  he  will  be  removed  and  a  bettor  man 
take  his  place. 

Next  in  order  are  the  county  supervisors,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent.  This  is  all 
right  and  insures  the  appointment  of  the  best  of  those  men  Avho  can 
be  induced  to  take  the  office  for  the  meager  pay  attached.  The 
trouble  here  is  that  the  salary  is  not  sufficient  to  attract  the  highest 
order  of  talent,  and  tliat  the  duties  are  greater  than  any  one  man  can 
perform  and  perform  well.  Our  counties  are  large,  and  out  of  some 
o""  them  a  State  like  Rhode  Island  would  hardly  be  missed.    To  sup- 
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pose  that  one  man  shall  personally  keep  posted  in  the  condition  of  the 
schools  of  his  county,  and  shall  give  teachers  such  suggestions  and 
instructions  as  they  need,  is  asking  too  much.  A  city,  by  no  means 
large,  would  require  the  constant  services  of  one  man  in  that  regard. 
At  present,  supervisors,  however  able  and  active,  can  do  justice  neith- 
er to  themselves  nor  to  the  office  they  hold.  The  remedy  for  this  will 
be  indicated  further  on. 

The  third  class  in  the  scale,  but  not  in  importance,  are  the  superin- 
tending school  committees.  A  strange  anomaly  presents  itself  here. 
They  are  elected  by  their  respective  towns  and  cities,  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  examine  candidates  for  teaching,  to  give  them  certificates,  if 
found  competent,  to  visit  the  schools,  to  regulate  the  course  of  study 
thei-ein,  and,  in  fine,  to  manage  and  control  the  whole  business  of  in- 
struction. Wonderful  to  tell,  however,  these  people  who  examine 
others  are  not  examined  themselves.  Not  the  least  guaranty  has  a 
town  that  a  committee-man  is  fit  for  his  office,  not  the  least  opportu- 
nity of  finding  out  whether  he  is  or  not,  nor  the  least  power  of  get- 
ting rid  of  him  if,  perchance,  it  be  found  that  he  is  not.  Perfect  fit- 
ness for  his  office  descends  upon  the  committee-man  at  his  induction, 
as  infallibility  does  upon  the  Pope  of  Kome.  The  result  is,  that  no 
one  ever  assigns  his  unfitness  as  an  excuse  for  not  serving  in  that  ca- 
pacity. Other  reasons  have  been  given,  as  previous  long  service  or 
press  of  other  business,  but  no  candidate  ever  said  that  he  did  not 
think  himself  qualified.  In  consequence  of  this  anomaly  a  majority 
of  the  committee-men  of  this  State  could  not,  to-day,  pass  a  proper 
examination  as  teachers.  The  assertion  may  seem  broad,  but  ask  thy- 
self O  committee-man,  who  chancest  to  read  tliis  article,  "  can  I  give 
the  reasons  for  some  of  the  simplest  rules  in  arithmetic,  like  those  for 
the  "greatest  common  divisor"  and  for  the  "division  of  one  fraction 
by  another?"  "Am  I  quite  at  home  in  my  grammar,  and  am  I  sure 
that  I  can  even  read  well?"  etc.  Who  can  answer  these  questions 
affirmatively  can  do  better  than  a  majority  of  the  writer's  committee 
friends.  Not  long  since,  in  one  of  our  cities,  the  committee  were  ex- 
amining a  primary  school,  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  The  second 
class  had  been  reading,  and  reading  finely  too,  when  a  member  of  the 
committee  proposed  to  have  them  spell  from  the  reading  lesson.  Every 
thing  went  well  till  he  gave  out  the  word  tcitch.  The  little  miss  to 
whom  it  fell  hesitated,  knowing  that  the  word  was  not  in  the  lesson. 
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but  "  don't  ye  hear  ?  witch^^  fell  upon  her  ears  and  she  spelt  the  word 
correctly.  "Wart?  the  next,"  was  the  in<]ignant  comment,  and  "the 
next,"  availing  herself  of  her  neighbor's  experience,  spelt  w-h-i-c-b 
and  pronounced  it  ichich^  '■'•toUch  was  xoarf  the  learned  examiner  did 
not  know  how  to  do.  Nor  is  this  an  extreme  case.  First-rate  teach- 
ers have  long  enough  submitted  to  the  indignity  of  being  supervised 
by  men  who  knew  less  about  the  business  in  hand  than  even  some  of 
their  scholars. 

The  fault  is  in  the  system.  Lawyers,  doctors,  and  ministers  are 
generally  put  upon  the  committee,  because  they  are  supposed  to  be 
better  educated  than  other  people.  Now  teaching  and  going  to  school 
are  two  difterent  things.  A  man  might  just  as  well  claim  to  be  a  doc- 
tor, because  he  has  taken  considerable  medicine;  a  preacher,  because 
he  has  heard  many  sermons ;  or  a  lawyer,  because  he  has  had  law-suits ; 
as  to  be  a  teacher  or  judge  of  teachers,  because  he  has  attended  school. 
What  would  be  thought  of  appointing  committees  of  teachers  to  ex- 
amine candidates  for  those  three  professions?  Yet  it  would  be  not 
one  whit  more  ridiculous  than  the  course  pursued  with  our  teachers* 

The  great  need  of  our  schools  is  more  thorough  and  effective  super- 
vision, and  just  here,  at  tee  foundation  of  the  system,  is  the  most 
serious  defect.  The  limits  of  this  article  preclude  a  greater  expansion 
of  the  views  advanced,  and  it  only  remains  to  suggest  a  remedy  for 
the  present  state  of  things. 

First,  teaching  must  be  recognized  as  a  distinct  profession,  practi- 
cally as  well  as  theoretically,  and  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  any 
office  connected  therewith  until  he  has  proved  his  competency  by  a 
strict  examination. 

Secondly,  the  general  features  of  our  present  system  should  remain, 
but  the  number  of  county  supervisors  should  be  increased,  and  that  of 
town  committees  diminished.  Divided  authority  never  works  well, 
and  one  supervisor  is  better  than  three  committee-men.  If  difficulty 
be  anticipated  in  finding  men  fit  for  the  offices,  it  may  be  said  that 
thei'e  is  no  necessity  for  observing  town  lines,  and  that  one  man  may 
easily  care  for  the  schools  of  a  number  of  towns.  Besides,  demand 
always  brings  supply,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  known  that  comjietent  men 
are  wanted,  and  that  none  others  will  be  accepted,  they  will  be  found. 
It  may  be  objected  that  this  will  cost  more  than  the  present  method. 
It  onght  to.     Cheapness  has  long  enough  been  the  curse  of  our  schools. 
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The  best  always  brings  the  highest  price  in  market  and  is  cheapest  in 
the  end. 

Of  the  details  of  school  supervision  we  have  not  chosen  to  speak. 
It  will  be  time  to  consider  those  when  the  system  is  property  estab- 
lished. 


MA]!^'EKS   IX  THE  SCHOOLS. 

[The  following  extracts  are  from  an  address  delivered  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  Massachusetts  school  superintendents,  by  L.  F.  Ward,  a 
successful  teacher  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the 
State  of  Vermont.  It  is  upon  a  much-neglected  subject,  and  full  of 
important  suggestions.  We  commend  this  to  the  careful  perusal  of 
every  school-officer  and  teacher  in  this  State,  in  the  hope  that  an  in- 
terest may  be  awakened,  and  a  greatly  desired  change  may  be  effected 
in  our  schools. — Ed.] 

After  speaking  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Latin  and  Saxon  races, 
he  says : 

But  amid  all  the  independence  of  the  young  America  of  our  New 
England  schools,  this  stickling  for  their  juvenile,  puerile  human  rights* 
this  idea  of  liberty  not  to  be  trifled  with,  drank  with  their  earliest 
natural  nourishment,  or  rather  inbred  in  the  marrow  of  their  bones, 
is  there  not  danger,  great  danger,  that  we  are  neglecting,  as  teachers, 
instructions  and  discipline  in  the  outward  courtesies  of  life,  in  the 
Latin  element  of  civilization  ? 

Is  there  not  a  golden  mean  between  the  Saxon  and  Latin  elements 
of  manners ;  the  blending  of  energy,  dignity,  the  stem  morality,  the 
love  of  liberty,  and  the  idea  of  universal  brotherhood  of  the  one,  with 
the  development  of  kind  manners,  and  outward  display  of  loving 
hearts  within,  more  than  now  characterizes  our  people.  Not  that  we 
would  distort  our  ancestral  character  to  display  a  falsity  in  manner 
which  exists  not  in  the  heart;  nevertheless  there  ar6  affections  of 
kindness  flovjing  from  the  heart  to  every  human  being,  which  may 
receive  an  outward  manifestation  in  acts  and  words,  which  shall  con- 
stitute a  ritual  of  manners,  of  forms,  if  you  please,  which  shall  typify 
to  those  we  meet  that  we  live  as  is  manifested  ;  are  not  savage  in  our 
feelings ;  can  even  utter  a  wish  of  kindness  to  those  we  meet,  high  or 
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low,  rich  or  poor,  even  to  the  most  degraded,  which  may  be  to  them 
a  gladdening  sunbeam  in  a  winter  day. 

There  are  showings  of  respect  to  superiors,  kindness  to  equals,  and 
courtesies  to  inferiors,  Avhich  may  favorably  affect  ourselves,  and  by  a 
retroflex  action  make  us  more  and  more  in  fact  what  we  attempt  to 
express. 

With  all  the  improved  methods  of  education,  the  drawing  out,  the 
disciplining  and  strengthening  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  with  all  the 
improved  powers  of  inducation  (allowing  us  the  Avord),  the  bringing 
and  adding  to  the  mental  powers,  whereby  the  successful  teacher  in- 
fuses and  multiplies  himself  and  his  spirit  indefinitely  by  induction 
through  the  lifetime  of  his  pupils,  and  by  their  influence  to  all  time, 
with  all  our  improvement  in  classification  and  simplification  of  sci- 
ence, have  we  not  retrograded  in  teaching,  or  neglecting  to  teach,  not 
morals  but  manners^ — outward  manners  ? 

Years  ago  every  lad  that  entered  a  New  England  school-house, 
made  obeisance  to  the  master  of  the  school,  and  performed  the  same 
ceremony  upon  retiring ;  something  was  indicated  thereby ;  a  regard 
for  authority,  a  fitting  respect  to  the  leader  in  the  intellectual  march. 
These  manners  indicated  to,  and  taught  each  pupil  something  of  that 
decorum  which  should  inark  his  presence  at  home  and  in  other  places. 

What  is  the  salutation  which  the  teacher  of  to-day  receives  as  he 
meets  his  pupils?  less  respectful,  but  more  familiar.  Out  of  the  exu- 
berant truthful  kindness  of.  youthful  human  nature,  in  Northampton, 
we  are  addressed  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  from  five  to  twenty  years 
of  age  with.  Halloo,  ye !  how  are  ye,  Mr.  Ward  !  and  I  am  pleased 
with  the  recognition,  even  if  they  should  add,  "  old  boss ! "  "  yes 
siree ! "  "  bully  for  you ! "  or  "  go  up  bald  head ! "  it  would  still  be 
pleasant,  provided  only  that  such  were  the  manners  of  salutation 
which  obtain  by  the  usages  of  polite  society. 

Fifty  years  since  the  beautiful  courtesy  of  the  misses  Avas  an  at- 
tractive feature  in  the  New  England  schools.  Alas,  it  has  all  gone  ! 
NoAV  our  misses  of  the  school  Avith  hair  flowing  like  that  of  "  Crinitus 
lopas,"  snarled  and  twisted  as  from  the  raging  grasp  of  «  Cyclops,  or 
curled  Avith  the  rollers  from  his  yEtnean  forge,  instead  of  the  modest 
curtesy,  or  gentle,  timid  raising  of  the  hand,  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  teacher,  cleaves  the  air  Avitli  a  succession  of  furious  strokes,  indi- 
cating that  they,  too,  wish  to  guess  upon  the  question.     Oh  Avere  it 
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possible  to  dissociate  the  idea  of  our  grandmothers  fi-om  the  wrinkled 
forms  and  wrecks  of  age  that  seem  inseparable  from  them,  and  to  see 
them  in  their  girlish  simplicity  and  purity  of  mannere  as  they  were 
in  oar  New  England  schools,  transported  at  the  sights,  well  might  we 
exclaim,  ^Nbs  terqiie  quaterque  beatif'' 

Planners  in  the  school !  What,  then,  do  we  now  propose  ?  This 
first, — beginning  at  home, — that  the  superintendents  of  the  schools  of 
New  England  should  be  patterns  of  good  manners ;  that  all  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  teachers,  people,  and  pupils  of  the  schools  should 
be  marked  by  all  the  generous  behavior  and  studied  civility  possible, 
flowing  from  the  highest  and  most  classic  culture. 

The  influence  growing  from  this  proper  exercise  of  manners  will  be 
valuable  in  drawing  the  hearts  of  the  parents  and  little  ones  to  them- 
selves, thereby  making  them  far  more  efiective  agents  of  the  commit- 
tees in  carrying  out  valuable  plans  in  aid  of  the  schools.  The  kindly 
mannei-s  of  a  superintendent  will  be  imitated  and  an  ameliorating 
influence  will  flow  to  the  hearts  of  the  children,  and  it  may  pervade 
even  the  whole  community.  While  we  may  hope  to  be  free  from  the 
egotism  that  unjustly  magnifies  our  official  position  or  influence,  yet  it 
is  but  just  that  we  should  be  alive  to  our  responsibilities,  sensible  of 
our  opportunity  for  usefulness,  and  willing  to  do  and  to  suffer  in  the 
work. 

Second.  Every  teacher  whom  we  place  in  the  school-room  should 
be  a  living  epitaph  of  good  mannei-s.  Affection  should  flow  from  a 
teacher  s  heart  toward  the  little  ones  under  her  care  as  naturally  and 
copiouly  as  the  stream  from  a  perennial  fountain ;  and  all  this  affec- 
tion should  be  made  intelligible  to  children  by  outward  manifesta- 
tions,— by  raannei-s.  We  have  no  right  to  place  teachers  in  our 
schools,  however  well-qualified  in  book-knowledge  they  be,  who  are 
loose  in  mannei-s.  Can  we  forget  that  a  beautiful  company  of  boys 
and  girls  are  to  take  life-lessons  in  manners  of  these  teachers,  and  that 
the  sin  of  awkward  clownishness  attached  to  a  whole  school,  must  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  superintendent  who  fails  of  his  duty  here  ? 
Did  not  scores  of  pereons  ape  Byron's  half  canine  smile,  because  they 
admired  the  genius  of  the  man?  So  will  the  children  admire  even 
the  evil  manners  and  the  awkwardness  of  their  teachers.  The  very 
countenance  of  a  child  is  assimilated  into  forms  of  symmetry  and 
beauty,  or  the  revei-se,  as  are  the  workings  and  broodings  of  the  mind 
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within,  and  becomes  an  index  thereof.  The  fire  of  intellect  glows 
from  the  eye,  from  the  countenance,  a  manifestation  of  influence. 
Beautiful  pictures,  only,  are  to  be  tolerated,  not  representations  of 
monsters,  for  they  are  silently  teaching.  So  no  teacher  should  be 
placed  over  children  who  is  hideous  or  deformed,  in  person  or  man- 
ners, for  are  not  the  minds  of  children  plastic  ?  We  must  have  teach- 
ers capable  of  giving  instruction  in  manners  by  precept  and  example 
both.  Does  not  the  law  of  the  commonwealth  demand  such  teach- 
ers in  express  or  implied  terms  ? 

Manners  are  not  morals  or  behavior  merely;  nor  the  tiipping  of  the 
light  fantastic  toe,  gracefully,  to  the  tune  of  a  violin  ;  nor  the  meas- 
ured military  tread,  to  the  beat  of  a  drum  ;  nor  any  ogling  or  wrig- 
gling or  twirling,  constitutes  manners.  Manners  have  been  aptly  de- 
fined to  be  "  benevolent  in  little  things,"  such  as  makes  your  contact 
with  the  world  without  friction,  makes  decorous,  polite  and  pleasing, 
and  puts  people  at  ease  with  whom  you  converse. 

Manners  are  what  vex  or  soothe,  corrupt  or  purify,  exalt  or  debase, 
barbarize  or  refine  us  by  a  constant,  steady,  uniform,  insensible  opera- 
tion like  that  of  the  air  we  breathe  in. 

Third.  No  spirit  or  feeling  should  be  allowed  on  the  part  of  chil- 
dren, except  that  of  kindness  and  love.  If  this  is  deep  within  their 
hearts,  ineradicably  fixed,  we  have  no  fears  but  the  manifestation 
thereof  essential  to  the  existence  of  good  manners  will,  with  proper 
encouragement  and  pattern  on  the  part  of  teacher,  parent,  and  pupil, 
be  fully  secured. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  we  talk  about  the  necessity  of  good  man- 
ners. It  is  matter  which  can  be  taught.  We  need  an  acknowledged 
code  or  ritual  of  manners,  of  manners  at  home,  of  manners  at  school, 
of  manners  at  church,  of  manners  in  the  street,  of  manners  in  the 
lecture-room  and  lyceum.  We  need  a  text-book  of  manners  for  the 
table,  of  manners  in  dress,  of  manners  to  be  observed  in  public  con- 
veyances, by  cars  or  steamboat ;  manners  of  address  and  salutation, 
a  general  manual  of  text-books  for  self-government,  applicable  at  all 
times  and  places.  Who  has  not  felt  the  annoyance  arising  from  the 
disregard  of  good  breeding  by  untaught  persons  in  all  these  depart- 
ments. 

Will  you  assume  that  children  know  the  rules  of  polite  society  by 
intuition  ?  or  are  the  rules  so  slight  in  their  nature  that  they  need  not 
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be  studied.  Xo ;  we  must  have  perfect  patterns  in  superintendents 
(what  an  anomaly),  in  teachers,  parents,  pupils ;  we  must  have  a  spe- 
cial text-book  of  manners  in  all  the  departments  of  life,  based  upon 
the  great  text-book  of  the  affections,  the  Bible,  but  nevertheless  a 
text-book  minute,  explicit,  and  correct,  giving  the  rules  of  manners 
universally  accepted. 

Such  text-book  should  especially  include  rules  for  the  organiz;ition 
and  exercises  of  the  school,  for  entering,  leaving,  marshaling,  and  po- 
sition in  the  seat,  and  the  class  time  for  study  and  recitation.  We 
confess  our  inability  to  prepare  such  a  work,  but  feel  the  necessity  for 
effort  in  this  direction.  We  look  for  some  Solomon  or  Solon,  wise  in 
the  exercise  of  the  mannere  of  life,  to  take  the  work  in  hand. 

Improvement  in  a  needy  department  of  education,  under  the  divine 
blessing,  would  thus  be  made,  and  the  elements  of  Latin  civilization 
and  mannere  be  happily  blended  with  the  energy,  science,  and  power 
of  tiie  Ansrlo-Saxon  life. 


LETTER  TO  A  YOUNG  TEACHER. 

My  dear  Fblexd  :  I  beg  leave  to  offer  you  a  few  thoughts  upon 
order. 

An  orderly  school  precludes  the  idea  of  a  noisy  one ;  y^t  I  do  not 
consider  it  very  high  praise  when  it  is  said  of  a  school,  "  It  is  so  still 
you  may  hear  a  pin  drop."  Such  stillness  is  not  natural,  and  it  is 
generally  purchased  at  too  great  a  price.  A  well-conducted  school  is 
always  a  live  school,  and  when  in  operation  the  hum  of  business  can 
of  course  be  heard.  I  would  not  suppress  it  if  I  could.  I  like  to 
hear  it.  But  the  noise  and  confusion  of  an  idle  and  disorderly  school 
are  enough  to  drive  one  crazy. 

It  is  a  great  point  gained  in  the  matter  of  order,  when  you  have  got 
your  pupils  interested  in  their  studies,  and  can  keep  them  busy  at 
work.  This  you  must  do ;  you  are  bound  to  do  it.  But  then  you 
will  have  much  unnecessary  noise,  and  you  will  want  to  ascertain  its 
sources  and  set  about  correcting  it.  The  rattling  of  slates  is  usually 
a  great  annoyance;  whispering  is  an  intolerable  nuisance;  the  scrap- 
ing and  shuffling  of  feet  beneath  the  desks  will  disturb  you ;  careless, 
blustering  boys   will   slam  the   doors  after  them  as  they  pass  out 
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und  in,  and  "  wake  the  echoes  "  when  they  cross  the  floor.  These 
things  you  will  desire  to  regulate.  Slates  can  be  made  as  noiseless 
as  books  by  covering  their  frames  with  soft  leather  or  thick  cloth. 
You  can  suppress  whispering  pretty  generally  if  you  will  resort  to 
measures  persuasive  in  their  character — not  coercive.  I  have  no  faith 
in  curing  the  evil  by  inflicting  punishments.  I  cannot  enter  into  de- 
tails of  any  particular  plan  of  proceeding,  but  in  getting  control  of 
the  matter  I  should  advise  you  to  put  your  pupils,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, under  some  system  of  seZ/'-government.  Let  each  one  watch  his 
own  lips,  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  times  he  communicates,  and 
pass  it  in  to  you  each  day — perhaps  each  half  day.  If  you  should 
find  that  one  had  abstained  from  whispering,  the  first  day,  speak  of  it 
encouragingly,  and  you  would  be  likely  to  have  two  or  three  to  make 
honorable  mention  of  the  second  day,  and  so  on.  As  to  the  matter 
of  noisy  feet,  noisy  doors,  etc.,  you  will  notice  that  such  disturbance 
comes  chiefly  from  a  few  awkward,  clumsy  boys,  and  careless  girls. 
A  little  special  training  is  what  they  want.  A  good  way  is  to  detain 
them  after  school,  a  few  times,  and  practice  them  in  the  proper  man- 
ner of  doing  the  things  they  fail  to, do  as  they  should. 

You  wall  avoid  much  unnecessary  noise  by  calling  out  your  classes 
in  some  regular  order,  and  dismissing  them  to  their  seats  in  the  same 
way.  Even  in  little  things  it  is  well  to  have  system ;  whenever  you 
find  that  there  is  unnecessary  noise  about  you,  a  very  good  plan  is, 
stop  short  in  your  exercises,  and  refuse  to  go  on  until  order  is  re- 
stored. 

Do  not  make  too  much  noise  yourself  in  talking.  I  have  seen 
schools  where  I  thought  the  party  complaining  of  noise  made  the 
most  of  it  himself  Some  teachers  are  forever  scolding,  fretting,  and 
finding  fault.  They  pitch  their  voices  on  a  high  key  in  the  morning 
and  keep  up  a  tempest  all  day.  Now,  there  is  no  need  of  this ;  in- 
deed, it  is  worse  than  useless,  for  scholars  get  so  accustomed  to  hear- 
ing this  perpetual  ding  dong,  that  they  pay  but  little  attention  to  it. 
I  know  that  words  of  reproof  and  correction  are  sometimes  necessary; 
but  a  few  words  are  better  than  many,  and  whenever  you  have  occa- 
sion to  use  them,  speak  with  earnestness  and  decision,  define  your 
position  distinctly  upon  the  matter  in  question,  and  then  act  after- 
ward precisely  as  you  talked.  Aside  from  oral  instruction  and  ex- 
planation of  the  subjects  of  study,  you  should  say  as  little  as  possible. 
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Study  brevity.  One  single  word  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  calling  ou  t 
a  class,  and  even  this  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  signal  of  some 
kind  substituted.  The  eye  and  the  hand  can  speak  often  more  eSect- 
ually  than  the  voice,  and  you  will  notice  that  where  schools  are  par- 
ticularly excellent  in  respect  to  system  and  order,  much  of  this  kind 
of  language  is  employed  in  moving  the  nice  machinery. 

In  dismissing  your  school  at  the  close  of  each  session,  or  for  recess, 
you  will  find  it  expedient  to  adopt  some  plan  of  doing  it,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  bub-bub  and  confusion  that  would  follow  upon  pronouncing 
the  words,  '■  School  is  dismissed,"  or  other  common  signals  of  sudden 
emancipation.  A  prettv  good  plan  for  a  small  school  is  to  require 
the  school  to  leave  the  room  singly,  by  calling  off  the  names  or  num- 
bers from  the  general  roll,  or,  a  more  rapid  way,  and  some  prefer  it, 
is  to  dismiss  by  sections  and  divisions-  For  a  large  school,  a  still  bet- 
ter plan  is  to  have  them  pass  out  in  single  file,  falling  into  line  from 
the  several  rows  of  desks  with  military  precision,  and  preserving  the 
line  unbroken  until  the  outer  door  is  reached. 

But  my  sheet  is  filled,  and  here  I  will  leave  you  for  the  present. 

A.  J.  F.,  in  Western  Ed.  Bevieic. 


CLASSICAL  EDUCATION. 

We  regard  classical  learning  as  most  purifying  and  refining — and 
believe  that  those  who  drink  from  the  Pierian  spring  should  be  able, 
by  an  enlarged  understanding,  to  make  a  proper  estimate  of  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  and  to  feel  disgusted  at  unworthy  acceptances  and  dis- 
proportionate desires.  Nothing  so  much  as  learning  from  the  classics, 
furnishes  subjects  of  pleasing  and  profitable  meditation,  enabling  the 
scholar  to  allay  his  anxieties  in  prosperity,  and  by  elevating  and  tran- 
quilizing  amusement,  moderate  his  sorrows  in  adversity.  It  dimin- 
ishes perhaps  the  attractions  of  business,  but  it  increases  the  attrac- 
tions of  nature — "it  unmakes  that  point  of  our  nature  we  have  in 
common  in  brutes,  by  stimulating  that  which  we  have  in  common 
with  angels." 

Liberty  owes  classical  lore  a  debt  that  it  will  be  hard  to  repay.  The 
student,  who  receives  his  inspirations  from  the  history  of  Greece  and 
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Rome,  is  always  an  enemy  of  tyrants.  From  the  days  of  Hampden 
down  to  our  last  war,  when  the  students  of  our  colleges  rushed  eager- 
ly to  the  battle-field,  classical  men  have  always  been  found  when  argu- 
ments were  to  be  made  against  tyrannical  laws,  or  battles  to  be  fought 
against  the  hosts  of  despotism. 

The  signers  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence  were  all  college 
graduates.  The  principles  of  the  American  Constitution  were  drawn 
by  classical  scholars  throngk  ancient  languages,  and  from  ancient  forms 
of  government.  Truthfully  may  it  be  said  that  the  "spirit  of  the  col- 
leges is  the  spirit  of  liberty." 

All  we  have  contended  for  is,  that  it  must  be  the  object  of  educa- 
tion to  make  men  as  well  as  scholars.  Classical  knowledge  must  not 
be  substituted  for  the  broadest  culture  in  the  every  day  issues  of  life 
Practicalize  all  studies  is  now  what  is  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  every  system  of  education  is  worthless  that  does  not  make 
every  particle  of  knowledge  imparted  to  a  pupil  available  in  his  after 
life  associations. — B,ural  Home. 


HEALTH  AN  ELEMENT   OP   SUCCESS. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  health  is  a  large  ingredient  in 
what  the  world  calls  talent.  A  man  without  it  may  be  a  giant  in 
intellect ;  but  his  deeds  will  be  the  deeds  of  a  dwarf  On  the  contrary, 
let  him  have  a  good  circulation  and  digestion,  the  bulk,  thews,  and 
sinews  of  a  man,  and  the  alacrity,  the  unthinking  confidence  inspired 
by  these,  and  though  having  but  a  thimbleful  of  brains,  he  will  either 
blunder  upon  success,  or  set  failure  at  defiance.  It  is  true,  especially 
in  this  country,  that  the  number  of  centaurs  in  every  community — of 
men  in  whom  heroic  intellects  are  allied  with  bodily  constitutions  as 
tough  as  horses — is  small ;  that,  in  general,  a  man  has  reason  to  think 
himself  well  off  in  the  lottery  of  life  if  he  draws  the  prize  of  a  healthy 
intellect  with  a  crazy  stomach. 

But  of  the  two,  a  weak  mind  in  a  herculean  frame  is  better  than  a 
giant  mind  in  a  crazy  constitution.  A  pound  of  energy  with  an  ounce 
of  talent  will  achieve  greater  results  than  a  pound  of  talent  with  an 
ounce  of  energy.  The  first  requisite  to  success  in  life  is  to  be  a  good 
animal.     In   any  of  the  learned  professions,  a  vigorous  constitution  is 
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equal  to  at  least  fifty  per  cent  more  brains.  Wit,  jodgmentj^raagina- 
tion,  eloquence,  all  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  attain  thereby  a  force 
and  splendor  to  which  they  could  never  approach  without  it.  But 
intellect  in  a  weakly  body  is  "like  gold  in  a  spent  swimmer's  pocket." 
A  mechanic  may  have  tools  of  the  sharpest  edge  and  highest  polish  ; 
but  what  are  these  without  a  vigorous  arm  and  hand?  Of  what  use 
is  it  that  your  mind  has  become  a  vast  granary  of  knowledge,  if  you 
have  not  strength  to  turn  the  key? — Rural  Home. 


COXDUCTIXG  RECITATIONS. 

Isr  conducting  recitations,  never  forget  that  the  ends  to  be  accom- 
plished are  fourfold,  viz. : 

1st.  To  imjyart  new  and  valuable  instruction^  adapted  in  kind  and 
amount  to  the  condition  of  the  minds  of  your  pupils ; 

2d.  To  teach  pupils  to  think,  by  so  guiding  their  inquiries  that 
they  shall  discover  truths  for  themselves  ; 

3d.  To  make  them  thorough,  by  always  requiring  accurate  recita- 
tions and  explanations ;  and, 

4th.    To  keep  them  interested  in  their  studies. 

The  following  order  in  conducting  recitations  has  been  found  to 
secure  these  results : 

1st.  Hear  as  many  of  the  class  recite  the  lesson  assigned  as  time 
will  permit,  requiring  them  to  go  through  the  recitation  without  in- 
ten-uption  from  other  members  of  the  class,  and  with  as  little  prompt- 
ing and  as  few  questions  as  possible  from  you.  Throw  no  stumbling- 
blocks  in  their  way  at  this  time ;  for  pupils  who  recite  a  new  lesson 
well,  do  all  you  have  a  right  to  ask  of  them  at  firet. 

2d.  After  this,  test  their  knowledge  of  the  lesson,  by  fair  but  crit- 
ical questions.     In  this  way  you  will  find  what  instruction  they  need. 

3d.  Impart  the  needed  instruction,  and  no  more,  always  observing 
this  rule:  ^ Never  tell  a  child  anything  you  wish  him  to  remember, 
icithout  requiring  him  to  tell  it  to  you  againP  * 

4th.    Make  practical  application  of  the  lesson. 

5th.  Review  such  portions  of  previous  lessons  as  you  deem  impor- 
tant.— J.  H.  French. 
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RESIDENT  EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


A   MISTAKE   CORRECTED. 

In  setting  up  the  first  page  of  our  August  number,  a  mistake  occurred 
which  we  exceedingly  regret.  The  monthly  editor  of  the  number  was 
Mr.  W.  11.  Lambert,  of  the  Augusta  high  school,  and  his  name  should  have 
appeared  upon  the  first  page  as  such  ;  but  our  foreman  accidentally  took 
the  name  of  Mr.  Gross  from  an  old  list  for  1870,  and  the  error  was  not 
discovered  until  it  was  too  late  to  make  the  correction.  Mr.  Lambert  is 
one  of  our  best  contributors,  and  his  number  of  the  Journal  was  a  good 
one.     We  regret  that  he  did  not  have  proper  credit  for  it. 


DOES  THE    WORLD  MOVE? 

During  the  hot,  sultry  weather  of  August,  while  trying  to  keep  cool  on 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  tel- 
egraphic item  in  a  daily  paper  headed  "  A  Miracle  on  the  Kennebec!  " 
Immediately  we  began  to  conjecture  all  sorts  of  occurrences  that  might 
have  happened  on  the  banks  of  that  noble  stream,  but  before  our  cogita- 
tions had  time  to  assume  any  tangible  shape,  we  learned  from  the  afore- 
said item,  that  Colby  University  had  opened  its  doors  for  the  admission 
of  women  as  students,  on  the  same  terms  as  those  accorded  to  the  sterner 
sex.  Considering  that  no  one  ever  accused  the  authorities  of  Colby  of 
being  in  any  sense  radical,  and  considering,  also,  that  some  people  have 
thought  them  to  be  somewhat  slow  and  conservative,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  heading  of  the  paragraph  was  not  wholly  inappro- 
priate, and  when,  furthermore,  we  propounded  to  ourselves  the  question 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  felt  strongly  inclined  to  answer  most 
emphatically  in  the  affirmative. 

The  question  of  admitting  women  to  our  colleges  and  universities  is 
one  of  the  questions  of  the  hour.  It  is  one  which  must  be  met.  We  are 
glad  tl^at  public  opinion  has  arrived  at  that  stage  where  the  necessity  of 
grappling  sternly  with  the  question  is  apparent  to  all  thinkers.  That 
good  will  come  out  of  it  we  have  no  doubt.  But  there  are  many  who 
have  forebodings  of  evil  consequences  from  a  measure  so  contrary  to  the 
former  belief  and  practices  of  our  educators.    They  shrink  from  a  trial 
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of  it,  on  account  of  a  settled  disbelief  in  its  desirableness  or  practica- 
bility. They  see  a  lion  in  their  path,  and  their  courage  fails.  Now  we 
acknowledge  that  there  are  some  objections,  seeming  at  least  if  not  real, 
against  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. But  are  they  insurmountable?  Have  not  the  academy  and  the  high 
school  been  managed  with  mixed  classes  with  the  highest  success?  Not- 
withstanding some  objections  there  may  be  to  the  system,  are  there  not 
many,  very  many,  advantages  which  will  more  than  counterbalance  them? 
Let  the  experiment  in  our  colleges  be  fairly  tried.  The  public  demand 
it.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  the  demand  should  not  be  met  In 
Maine  the  doors  of  Bates  are  already  open,  and  women  are  found  among 
its  students;  Bowdoin,  through  its  alumni,  has  spoken  favorably;  and 
Colby  has  just  received  one  woman,  if  not  more,  to  its  freshman  class. 
Vermont  University,  at  Burlington,  has  fully  consented  to  keep  open 
doors;  and  Middlebury  college,  in  the  same  State,  and  Williams,  and  Am- 
herst, in  Massachusetts,  are  pondering  the  question,  and  will  probably 
take  action  upon  it  during  the  coming  year.  Let  us  see  if  the  world 
moves. 


THE   AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  forty-second  annual  gathering  of  this  association  took  place  at 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  July  2G-8.  The  president,  Abner  J.  Phipps,  of  Mass., 
in  his  opening  address  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  Institute  from  its  ori- 
gin. Lectures  and  papers  were  read  by  the  following  persons:  Miss  E. 
P.  Peabody,  of  Cambridge,  on  Kindergartening  the  Gospel  for  Children; 
Hon.  John  Eaton,  jr.  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  on  American  Education  Progressive;  Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson, 
Boston,  on  Teaching  History;  C.  C.  Perkins,  Boston,  on  The  Importance 
of  Drawing  as  a  branch  of  General  Education;  Hon.  Henry  K.  Oliver,  of 
Salem,  on  The  Way  I  was  Taught;  Prof.  D.  C,  Gilman,  Yale  College,  on 
Scientific  Schools  in  relation  to  Colleges  and  High  Schools;  Richard  Ed- 
wards, of  Illinois,  The  Causes  of  Failure  in  the  Work  of  Teachers;  Hon. 
Warren  Johnson,  of  Maine,  on  State  Uniformity  of  Text-books;  N.  A. 
Calkins,  of  New- York,  on  Object  Teaching. 

There  were  spirited  discussions  on  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  and 
upon  other  topics,  and  Prof.  L.  B.  Monroe,  of  Boston,  gave  some  very 
acceptable  elocutionary  readings.  Mr.  Phipps  was  re-elected  president 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  number  in  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  in 
some  former  years,  but  the  spirited  character  of  the  exercises  and  the 
deep  interest  in  the  meeting  manifested  by  those  present,  made  the  oc- 
casion a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  one. 
27 
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Maine. — State  Agricultural  College.  Kev.  Charles  F.  Allen,  late  of 
Bangor,  has  been  elected  president  of  this  institution,  and  accepts  the 
position.  Mr.  Allen  has  had  experience  in  teaching,  and  brings  to  the 
work  a  good  reputation. 

Portland. — Jas.  A.  Koberls,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  of  the 
class  of  70,  and  late  principal  of  Cherryfield  academy,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  teacher  in  the  Portland  high  school.  Miss  Alice  A. 
Harford,  a  graduate  of  this  school,  and  recently,  also,  of  the  State  nor- 
mal school  at  Winona,  Minn.  ;  and  Miss  Eliza  J.  Perley,  of  Unity,  have 
become  teachers  in  the  same  school. 


Sleep — Rest— are  very  necessary  to  health  and  vigor  of  mind  and 
body.  A  good  bed  is  indispensable  to  the  full  enjoyment  and  benefit  of 
sleep.  We  have  slept  on  various  kinds  of  beds,  and  marked  their  effect 
upon  our  feelings  and  general  condition,  but  have  never  found  the  bed 
with  which  we  could  not  find  some  fault  till  we  came  to  use,  about  three 
months  ago,  the  Woven  Wire  Mattress,  maufactured  by  the  Woven  Wire 
Mattress  Co.,  of  Hartford  Conn.  This  bed  is  literally  faultless.  It  is 
springy,  it  does  not  roll,  or  present  hard  or  uneven  places  to  the  body 
and  one  lays  easily  and  composedly  on  any  part  of  it,  even  to  the  very 
outer  edge.  We  think  the  company  will  have  their  hands  full  to  make 
the  beds  as  fast  as  they  are  wanted,  for  if  once  tried,  no  one  will  be  satis- 
fied to  sleep  on  any  other.  There  is  no  comparison  between  this  and  any 
other  bed  ever  yet  made,  in  our  estimation. 


Unless  you  wish  a  premature  death  you  will  let  all  the  poisonous  hair 
preparations  alone.  IS'ature's  Hair  Restorative  is  perfectly  harm- 
less, as  any  druggist  will  tell  you.    See  advertisement. 


BOOK    TABLE. 

History  of  Frederick  the  Great.    By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.    New 
York:  Harper  &  Broihers.    Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

Those  who  have  read  the  papers  upon  Frederick  the  Great,  in  Har- 
per's Monthly,  during  the  past  year  or  so,  will  be  delighted  to  see  this  vol- 
ume. Although  Mr.  Abbott  may  have  dealt  in  strong  colors  in  some  of 
his  works,  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  incidents  of  this  volume 
are  well  known  tragic  events  in  history,  exhibited  in  their  true  light. 
The  history  of  Frederick  the  Great  is  stranger  than  fiction.  It  would  be 
well  if  every  family  could  read  this  thrilling  chapter  of  European  hieto- 
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ry.  It  is  as  fascinating  as  any  romance,  and  will  be  read  with  interest 
at  this  time  in  view  of  the  position  taken  by  Prussia  during  the  last  fif- 
teen months.  The  fair  open  page  and  large  type,  the  splendid  illustra- 
tions and  maps,  and  the  elegant  binding,  make  it  a  beautiful  volume. 

Geral^x   Conversation   Tables.     By  Augustus  Lodeman.     Xew 
York:  Holt  &  Williams. 
A  brief  little  manual  for  teaching  German  Conversation  in  classes; 
very  ingenious,  and  well  arranged. 

A  Condensed  School  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Wm. 
Swinton.  Xew  York:  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 
Text-books  in  history  are  getting  numerous;  but  each  new  candidate 
presents  some  peculiar  features  and  excellences.  This  concise  volume 
has  many  points  which  make  it  convenient  for  class  use.  Its  system  of 
topical  reviews,  its  good  illustrations  and  maps,  and  distinctive  type  to 
make  the  leading  idea  prominent,  are  excellent  features,  and  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  teachers. 

A  Manual  of  German  Conversation.    By  Geo.  F.  Comfort.    Xew 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 
The  student  of  German  will  find  this  a  serviceable  volume,  which  is 
especially  adapted  to  follow  the  author's  "  German  Course."    It  leads 
one  to  an  easy  knowledge  of  familiar  German. 

The  Fifth  Reader.  By  Lewis  B.  Monroe.  Philadelphia:  Cowper- 
thwait  &  Co. 
"We  have  great  faith  in  Mr.  Monroe's  ability  to  make  a  good  reader. 
His  eminent  abilities  as  a  practical  teacher  of  elocution,  and  of  physical 
and  vocal  gi'mnastics,  give  him  rare  qualifications  for  the  task.  With 
time  for  only  a  brief  examination,  we  have  been  much  pleased  with  this 
elegantly  printed  volume.  When  we  have  time  for  a  fuller  examination, 
we  may  recur  to  it  again.  We  hope  the  other  volumes  of  the  series  will 
be  forthcoming. 

The  Cousin  from  India.    A  book  for  Girls.    By  Georgiana  M.  Craik. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Har- 
mon. 
The  young  folks  are  well  cared  for  in  these  times  in  the  line  of  inter- 
esting and  attractive  books.    The  one  before  us  is  a  gem  in  matter  and 
style  of  publication,  and  is  a  fitting  companion  to  "  Little  Sunshine's  Hol- 
idays,'' recently  published. 

The  Domestic  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  By  his  great-grand- 
daughter, Sarah  X.  Randolph.  Xew  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

We  like  biographies  which  leave  the  beaten  track  of  dwelling  upon  the 
public  life  of  great  men,  and  give  us  their  every-day  life,  which  show 
them  to  us  as  mortal  men  living  among  their  equals,  acting  and  doing  as 
other  people  do.  Asa  statesman  and  public  character,  Mr.  Jefierson's 
life  is  a  part  of  our  history.  In  this  volume  we  see  him  as  a  man,  a  citi- 
zen and  neighbor,  in  his  private  life.  Copious  extracts  are  given  from 
his  correspondence,  in  which  the  charm  of  Mr.  Jeflerson's  personal  char- 
acter fully  reveals  itself.    We  recommend  all  to  read  this  delightful  book. 

The  Song  Echo.    By  H.  S.  Perkins.    New  York:  J.  L.  Peters. 

This  book  is  intended  for  schools,  juvenile  classes,  seminaries,  and  the 
home  circle,  and  includes  a  course  of  elementary  instruction,  with  exer- 
cises, and  a  collection  of  songs,  duets,  trios,  and  sacred  pieces.  It  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  music-loving  teachers  and  pupils. 
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The  Student's  Elements  of  Geology.  By  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  Kew 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 
Mr,  Lyell  is  the  author  of  several  large  works  on  geology,  and  is  high 
authority  in  that  science.  The  book  before  us  is  not  an  abridgment, 
but  is  a  revision  of  the  subject  in  a  new  draft.  It  is  sufficiently  elemen- 
tary in  its  character  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  beginner,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  full  enough  for  a  text-book  for  ordinary  use.  It  seems  to  present 
the  latest  facts  and  principles  of  the  science,  and  is  well  illustrated. 

A  Latin  Grammar  for  Beginners.     By  William  Henry  Waddell. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Har- 
mon. 
Within  eighty-six  pages  the  author  has  here  presented  the  elements  of 
Latin  Grammar,  with  the  expectation  that  everything  will  be  learned 
and  nothing  "  omitted."    It  certainly  contains  enough  for  the  beginner, 
and  we  think  most  teachers  would  prefer  the  book  to  one  five  times  its 
size.    A  few  months  since  the  author  published  a  Greek  Grammar  on 
the  same  plan  and  of  about  the  same  size. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Lord  Brougham.     Written   by    himself. 

Vol.2.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    Portland:  Loring,  Short  & 

Harmon. 

We  noticed,  some  time  since,  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
valuable  work.  This  volume  fully  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  first  is- 
sue, and  leads  us  minutely  into  the  story  of  the  great  man's  life. 

Cicero  De  Senectute,  et  De  Amicitia.    Chase  and  Stewart's  Se- 
ries.   Philadelphia:  Eldredge  &  Brother. 

The  publishers  of  this  very  acceptable  series  have  done  well  in  issuing 
this  unique  little  volume.  It  contains  two  essays  of  the  great  Roman 
writer,  which  are  much  read  in  colleges  and  schools,  and  we  are  glad  to 
have  this  edition.  This  text  is  a  reliable  one,  accompanied  by  judicious 
notes  by  Prof.  Crowell  and  Instructor  Richardson  of  Amherst  College. 

Greek  Reader.  By  W.  W.  Goodwin  and  Joseph  H.  Allen.  Boston: 
Ginn  Brothers. 
The  preface  of  this  volume  states  that  it  is  intended  to  be  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  Anabasis,  in  preparation  for  college.  It  contains  210  pages 
of  prose  Greek,  from  Xenophon,  Plato,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides;  with 
notes  and  references  to  Goodwin's,  and  other  Greek  grammars.  It  seems 
to  have  been  prepared  with  good  judgment  and  taste.  In  our  opinion  a 
vocabulary  would  be  an  improvem3nt  to  the  book. 

Manual  of  Reading;  in  four  parts:  Voice  Building;  Class  Methods; 

Gesture,  and  Elocution.    By  H.  L.  D.  Potter.    Kew-York:   Harper 

&  Brothers.  Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 
In  its  treatment  of  the  subject  of  reading,  this  volume  is  more  thorough 
than  many  treatises  with  which  we  often  meet.  The  different  topics 
named  in  the  title  are  minutely  dwelt  upon  in  a  philosophical  manner, 
and  from  which  the  teacher  and  learner  will  derive  much  light.  The  se- 
lections are  various  and  remarkably  fresh,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  every  new  work  on  reading.  The  manual  is  worthy  of  examina- 
tion and  study. 

A  Terrible  Temptation.    By  Chas.  Reade.    New- York:   Harper  & 
Brothers.    Portland,  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the  merits  of  this  book;  but  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  written  with  great  power,  and  that  every- 
body is  reading  it. 
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Around  a  Spring.    From  the  French  of  Gustave  Droz.    New  York: 
Holt  &  Williams. 
This  story,  one  of  the  "  Leisure  Hour  Series,"  is  excellent  reading  for 
the  summer  vacation,  or  for  any  leisure  time. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Uxited  States.  2sew-York:  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co. 
This  is  a  comprehensive  manual  for  schools,  written  in  attractive  style, 
well-furnished  with  maps,  illustrations,  and  summary  tables,  which  adapt 
it  to  the  use  of  the  school-room.  It  will  be  found  a  very  excellent  text- 
book for  those  who  wish  for  a  short  course  in  history. 

LiPPixcoTT  for  this  month  has  a  good  opening  article,  illustrated,  en- 
titled Scrambles  among  the  Alps  in  1860-69. 

Messrs,  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  are  publishing  a  new  series 
of  Readers,  by  Epes  Sargent  and  Amasa  May,  of  which  we  have  re- 
ceived Xos.  1,  2,  and  3.    They  look  well. 

"We  are  indebted  to  T.  W.  Bicknell,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools  iu  R.  I.,  for  a  copy  of  his  last  annual  report. 

The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly,  by  Harlow 
&  Woodward,  Boston,  furnished  through  the  New  England  News  Co. 

Harper  for  September  has  illustrated  articles  on  Montauk  Point; 
Reindeer,  Dogs,  and  Snow  Shoes;  The  Bard  of  Abbottsford;  Lyell  and 
Geology,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Monthly  Visitor  is  the  title  of  a  new  journal,  devoted  to  edu- 
cation and  general  literature.  By  J.  J.  Morris  and  Wra.  B.  Rodman,  of 
Norfolk,  Va.    It  begins  well. 

Old  and  Xew  for  October  will  begin  a  new  story  by  George  Mac- 

donald. 

Littell's  Living  Age.  No.  14-22,  for  the  week  ending  Sept.  2d, 
contains  A  Century  of  Great  Poets,  from  1750  Downwards.  Part  II 
Walter  Scott,  and  other  good  papers. 

Oliver  Optic  for  this  month  has  good  continuations  of  the  three 
leading  stories  in  that  work. 

For  Lack  of  Gold,  by  Chas  Gibbon,  is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
story  forming  number  364  of  Harper's  Library  of  Select  Novels. 

Pictures  from  Canada  is  the  title  of  a  good  article  in  Scribner  for 
September.  The  number  has,  also,  a  good  article  on  the  co-education  of 
the  sexes. 

We  have  at  hand, — 

The  Catalogue  of  Waterville  Classical  Institute. 

Circular  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  July,  1871. 

Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Province  of 
Quebec. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco. 

First  Catalogue  of  the  Mississippi  State  Normal  School  at  Holly 
Springs. 
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"Palaces  and  Pkisoxs"  is  the  name  of  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens'  new  novel, 
now  in  press,  and  to  be  published  in  a  few  days  by  T.  B.Peterson  &  Brothers, 
Philadelphia.  It  will  command  a  veiy  large  sale,  for  "  Palaces  and  Prisons  " 
is  an  entire  new  novel  fi'om  the  pen  of  this  talented  American  authoress,  and 
is  superior  to  her  world-wide  celebrated  work  "Fashion  and  Famine."  The 
scenes  in  this  novel  show  great  dramatic  power,  and  the  characters  are 
strongly  and  strikingly  drawn,  and  are  worked  up  with  the  skill  and  power 
for  which  this  authoress  is  so  distinguished.  From  the  first  page  to  the  last 
the  reader  will  be  enchained  by  its  absorbing  interest  and  charming  style; 
and  when  that  last  is  reached  the  volume  will  be  laid  down  with  regret  that 
the  story  is  concluded.  It  will  prove  to  be  the  most  popular  book  that  Mrs. 
Ann  S.  Stephens  has  yet  written.  "  Palaces  and  Prisons  "  will  be  issued  in  a 
large  duodecimo  volume,  and  sold  by  all  booksellers  at  the  low  price  of  $1.75 
in  cloth;  or  $1.50  in  paper  cover;  or  copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  to  any  place, 
post-paid,  by  the  publishers,  on  the  receipt  of  the  price  of  the  work  in  a  letter 
to  them. 

The  Little  Cobpokal,  for  September,  presents  an  excellent  variety  of 
stories,  poetry,  natural  history,  pictures,  etc.  As  the  time  for  making 
arrangements  for  reading  matter  for  the  next  year  is  near  at  hand,  the  pub- 
lisher offers  to  send  the  remaining  numbers  of  this  year  free  to  all  whose 
names  and  money  are  sent  in  before  October  first.  Terms,  $1.50  a  year. 
Address  John  E.  Miller,  Chicago,  111. 

Old  and  New,  pubhshed  by  Koberts  Brothers,  Boston,  at  $4.00  per  annum, 
is  a  monthly  corresponding  in  size  to  the  Atlantic,  edited  by  Edward  E.  Hale, 
and  claims  to  occupy  a  wider  range  than  any  other  magazine  of  the  day, — 
historical,  literary,  criticism,  fine  art,  theological,  scientific,  and  the  record  of 
progress.  The  August  number  contains  well-written  papers  upon  "  Kecollec- 
l^ions  of  Appomattox  Court  House,"  "  Reminiscences  of  Dr.  DoUinger,"  "  Bos- 
ton Theology,"  continued  stories,— Mrs.  Stowe's  "Pink  and  White  Tyranny," 
the  editor's  "Tips  and  Downs,"  and  numerous  other  valuable  articles. 
Clubbed  with  the  Journal  $4.50  for  both  per  year. 

Appleton's  Journal.  This  quarto  weekly  is  the  very  best  Journal  or 
Magazine  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  There  is  travel,  romance,  histoiy,  sci- 
ence, fun,  poetry,  and  lots  of  readable  matter  that  perhaps  will  not  properly 
come  under  any  one  of  these  heads.  $4.00  per  year,  or  clubbed  with  the  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  $4.83  for  both. 

The  Technologist,  or  Industrial  Monthly,  especially  devoted  to  Engineering, 
Manufacturing,  and  Building,  by  the  Industrial  Publication  Co.,  New  York,  is 
a  large  quarto  of  35  pages,  $1.50  per  year.  Character  well  sustained  for  care- 
ful and  precise  methods.  Its  suggestions  are  worthy  the  careful  attention  of 
every  mechanic,  and  will  be  very  profitable  to  any  one  heeding  them. 

Demo  best's  Monthly  Magazine  for  September  has  more  than  three  hun- 
dred engravings  of  fashions,  etc.,  a  charming  song,  by  Baker,  set  to  music, 
choice  literature,  poems,  Jenny  June's  paper  on  Marriage,  Duties  of  Hus- 
bands, with  other  interesting  articles.    $3.00  per  year 

Dkmobkst's  Young  Amebica  for  September  is  filled  with  charming  stories. 
The  illustrations,  poems,  riddles,  and  editorial  departments  for  juveniles, 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  perused  them.    $1.00  per  year. 
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PRACTICAL  EDUCATION. 

We  live  in  an  age  preeminently  distinguished  for  its  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  agitation.  Men  dare,  in  these  times,  to  question  the  pro- 
priety of  following  the  old  ways  merely  because  they  are  old ;  and 
when  they  see,  or  think  they  see,  the  course  of  progress  hindered  by 
the  restraints  of  the  old  landmarks,  they  hesitate  not  to  remove 
them.  The  cause  of  education  is  no  exception  to  this  active,  restless 
spirit.  Its  principles  and  its  methods'  are  subjected  to  the  severest 
examination  and  discussion,  and  nein  departures  are  talked  of  in  our 
literary  institutions  by  the  champions  of  progress,  as  well  as  by  as- 
piring politicians  in  matters  of  party  and  state.  Out  of  this  spirit  of 
agitation  good-will  undoubtedly  come.  But  it  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun  to  have  the  subject  of  education  made  the  theme  of  active, 
even  violent,  discussion.  From  the  schools  of  the  ancients  to  the 
present  time,  there  has  even  been  an  almost  constant  altercation  be- 
tween two  classes  in  the  community  in  regard  to  the  main  object  and 
end  of  school  education. 

One  class  pei"sistently  contend  for  what  is  usually  called  a  practi- 
cal education.  By  this  is  generally  meant,  cramming  the  mind  with 
information,  and  making  it  a  kind  of  storehouse  of  facts — a  living  cy- 
clopaedia of  arbitrary  rules  and  short  processes  for  all  the  various 
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business  operations  of  life.  Principles  and  theories  are  in  a  great 
degree  ignored.  Now  it  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  this  use  of 
the  word  practical  is  altogether  a  misnomer.  It  is,  indeed,  an  at- 
tempt to  gather  a  haiwest  without  sowing  seed  and  attending  to  its 
growth  and  cultivation. 

The  other  class  comprises  those  who  advocate  that  culture  of  the 
mind,  that  will  draw  out  its  powers  and  develop  its  capacities.  With 
this  class,  information  is  not  so  much  the  object  of  pursuit,  as  mental 
power.  To  give  the  mind  a  thorough  consciousness  of  all  its  various 
capabilities;  of  what  it  is,  and  can  do;  to  enable  it  to  understand 
and  trace  out  in  all  their  applications  the  great  principles  which  un- 
derlie human  action,  and  which  govern  men  in  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  to  the  world ;  such  are,  by  the  latter  class,  considered  some 
of  the  principal  objects  of  a  school  education.  They  consider  a 
knowledge  of  the  particular  mode  of  applying  this  mental  jjower,  ^nd 
of  conducting  the  details  of  business,  to  be  a  subsequent  matter  en- 
tirely, and  that  it  will  be  acquired,  as  a  matter  of  course,  outside  of 
the  school-room  whenever  a  well-disciplined  mind  enters  heartily 
ujion  the  actual  duties  of  life. 

Although  this  difference  of  opinion  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  matter 
of  regret,  it  is  not,  nevertheless,  very  strange  that  such  a  difference 
exists.  For  there  are  many  people  who  never  understand  the  prin- 
ciple of  anything.  Their  lives  are  superficial  and  never  go  below  the 
surface.  They  gather  up  and  use  results  attained  by  otliei-s,  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  means  by  which  such  results  have  been  secured. 
Their  lives  are  devoted  to  gain, — immediate,  tangible  gain.  That 
which  does  not  produce  an  immediate  dividend  is  discarded  as  use- 
less, and  treated  with  contempt.  Extremists  of  this  class  are  wor- 
shippers of  the  almighty  dollar,  and  are  oftentimes  as  destitute  of 
sentiment  and  a  proper  ajjpreciation  of  the  higher  principles  of  life, 
as  is  the  senseless  gold  which  is  their  only  idol.  Such  people  are 
incapable  of  understanding  the  nature  and  objects  of  education,  and 
it  can  hai'dly  be  expected  tliat  they  will  exhibit  much  wisdom  when 
called  upon  to  aid  in  its  direction  and  management. 

But  there  are  others  who  have  a  fondness  for  knowing  the  reasons 
of  things,  for  studying  and  following  out  the  great  principles  which 
lie  beneath  this  practical  world.  They  experience  a  rapturous  de- 
light in  the  mere  contemplation  of  those  laws  of  nature  and  princi- 
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{lies  of  the  human  mind  that  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
great  mass  of  mankind.  Such  people  will  generally  regard  education 
as  something  more  than  surface  work, — as  something  higher  than 
the  mere  accumulation  of  facts.  The  system  of  cultm-e  for  the  mind 
which  they  would  de\-ise  would,  of  course,  be  founded  upon  princi- 
ples and  not  upon  the  maxims  of  loss  and  gain.  Extremists  are  also 
found  in  this  class.  They  are  those  who,  governed  by  particular 
fancies,  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  mere  theories,  and  abstract 
speculations.  They  neglect  to  test  the  soundness  or  utility  of  their 
theories,  and  thus  their  lives  become  a  kind  of  profitless  reverie. 
But  such  cases  are  not,  however,  verj'  frequent. 

Wide  as  is  the  difference  between  the  views  of  these  two  classes, 
they  can,  nevertheless,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be  reconciled,  or,  rather,  be 
brought  upon  middle  and  rational  ground.  Most  people  acknow- 
ledge the  principles  which,  if  rightly  appUed,  will  soon  settle  this 
question.  The  man  who  is  always  theorizing,  and  never  doing,  has 
few  admirers  and  less  imitators ;  while  he  who  always  works  at  ran- 
dom, without  plan  and  without  adapting  his  labors  to  their  end, 
according  to  well-known  principles,  is  generally  considered  an  imsafe 
person  to  follow,  and  but  little  worthy  of  confidence  where  pecuniary 
investments  or  enterprise  are  at  stake.  Such  people  seldom  accom- 
plish much,  but  seem  always  to  be  in  their  own  way.  They  are  usu- 
ally firm  believers  in  luck,  so  called ;  and  they  believe,  also,  that  they 
themselves  are  extremely  unlucky.  But  men  who  accomplish  great 
things,  and  to  whom  their  fellow  men  intrust  their  lives  and  their 
fortunes,  are  those  who  plan  their  work  before  they  enter  ttpon  its 
execution ;  who  profit  by  experience ;  who  act  according  to  well- 
known,  established,  and  safe  principles,  and  who  never  make  adven- 
tures unless  reason  and  probability  are  in  their  favor. 

Now  practical  knowledge  is  knowledge  that  can  be  used  or  applied 
to  some  useful  purpose.  It  is  a  gross  error  to  snppose  that  the  vari- 
ous arts  and  processes  used  in  common  life,  are  independent  of  the- 
ory and  abstract  speculation.  To  the  untaught  riiind,  the  astronomer 
is  a  \-isionary,  sitting  in  his  observatory^  in  the  lone  night  hour,  gaz- 
ing at  those  far  off  myriad  points  of  light,  and  spending  his  days  in 
the  solutions  of  equations  and  problems  as  unintelligible  to  most  peo- 
ple as  the  fantastic  characters  on  a  China  tea-chest.  Yet  without 
his  labors  even  the  common  family  almanac  could  not  be  prepared  • 
the  sailor  coiUd  not  be  furnished  with  his  chart,  and,  of  course,  could 
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never  venture  upon  the  deep  out  of  sight  of  land.  Indeed,  he  would 
be  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  currents  and  winds,  at  whose  mercy- 
he  coasts  along  the  shore.  Our  standard  weights  and  measures  are 
all  based  upon  astronomical  work  far  above  the  reach  of  minds  of 
ordinary  culture.  In  agriculture,  the  man  who  has  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  which  govern  the  growth  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
who  knows  the  nature  and  capacities  of  his  soils,  the  habits  and  re- 
quirements of  his  crops,  and  adapts  one  to  the  other,  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  good  manager.  But  many  of  those  principles  have 
been  reached  only  by  the  studies  of  secluded  chemists  and  abstracted 
botanists.  By  tracing  out  the  slow  development  of  principles  and 
by  applying  those  principles  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field,  they 
have  found  out  the  laws  upon  which  nature  acts  from  seedtime  to 
harvest.  Book-farming  may  be  laughed  at  by  those  who  love  dark- 
ness, but  it  is  too  late,  at  this  day,  for  any  man  to  deny,  with  his  eyes 
open,  the  utility  and  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  principles  in  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture. 

Modern  civilization  and  social  life  have  been  entirely  modified 
within  the  last  half  century  only  by  the  unparalleled  advance  in  the 
economic  arts.  The  uses,  appliances,  and  achievements  of  machin- 
ery are  as  numerous  as  they  are  wonderful  and  beneficial.  And  yet 
the  construction  of  a  new  machine  is  only  the  application  of  some 
new  principle;  some  previously  unknown  j^hysical  law,  discovered 
most  likely  by  the  study  and  collation  of  theories  and  abstract  rea- 
soning. 

And  so  we  may  trace  this  dependency  of  practice  upon  principle 
through  all  the  affairs  of  life.  Principles  suggest  practice,  and  make 
it  efiective.  Practice  establishes  and  verifies  principles.  But  prac- 
tice without  principle  is  like  a  man  blindfolded  beating  the  air. 

The  grand  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive,  then,  and  which  must 
be  recognized  as  the  true  system  of  education,  is  this :  that  all  the 
practical  affairs  of  life  are  dependent  upon  theories  and  established 
principles,  and  are  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  them.  These 
principles,  in  their  various  bearings  and  relations,  are  to  be  studied 
so  far  and  so  long  as  they  may  be  necessary  to  enable  us  to  make 
an  intelligent  application  of  them.  Wisdom,  in  matters  of  this 
world,  consists  principally  in  the  choice  and  judicious  use  of  the 
best  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  good  end. 

But  there  are,  also,  some  other  principles  which  do  not  have  so 
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obvious  a  relation  to  comniou  life,  especially  to  loss  ami  gain.  They 
are  the  jirinciples  which  reveal  to  us  a  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and 
of  our  powers  as  elevated  above  the  brute, — a  knowledge  of  a  power 
higher  and  mightier  than  ourselves, — principles  that  develop  the 
higher  and  nobler  faculties  of  our  nature.  These  principles  do  not 
apparently  enter  into  practical  life,  so  called,  but  are,  nevertheless, 
none  the  less  important  to  our  well  being.  They  are  the  piinciples, 
a  knowledge  of  which  makes  man  a  man, — the  knowledge  that  con- 
stitutes power  in  the  fullest  and  best  sense  of  that  term.  They 
should  thus  be  studied, — studied  in  our  common  schools,  that  man 
may  be  characterized  by  intelligent  action, — may  be  2)racticaUy  a 
man. 

Equally,  then,  must  we  reject  the  educational  systems  of  the  ex- 
treme utilitarian  and  the  extreme  theorist.  That  education  is  prac- 
tical which  develops  and  strengthens  the  powers  of  the  pupil,  and 
leads  him  gradually,  but  surely,  into  a|  knowledge  of  principles,  thus 
preparing  him  for  intelligent  practice  and  action.  a.  p.  s. 


ERRATA:    WITH  A  FEW  MORE  WORDS   OX  THE 
STUDY  OF  ENGLISH. 

Whoevee,  Mr.  Editor,  would  have  a  feeling  sense  of  the  inconve- 
nience of  a  bad  hand^\'l•iting,  should  now  and  then  allow  some  manu-. 
script  perfoi-mance  of  his  to  be  piinted  without  inspecting  the  proofs. 
A  bad  A\'riter  can  usually  make  out  the  meaning  of  his  own  pothooks 
and  trammels,  though  there  is  one  great  lawyer  on  record,  of  whom 
it  was  said,  that  he  had  three  styles  of  writing, — one  decipherable 
with  some  painstaking  by  the  general  reader ;  another,  wliich  nobody 
but  he  and  his  clerk  could  read ;  and  still  another,  which  neither  he, 
his  clerk,  nor  anybody  else  could  make  out  the  meaning  of.  *     I  am 

*  My  late  respected  friend  and  former  minister,  the  Eev.  Theodore  Parker,  used 
to  tell  the  story,  at  the  expense  of  his  ownchirography,  which  was  of  the  illegible 
order,  that  his  printer  once  coming  to  him,  and  putting  his  thumbs  over  all  of  a 
line  of  Ms.  save  one  word,  said,  "  Mr.  Parker,  tell  me,  is  that  word  Jerusalem,  or 
Nebuchadnezzar,  or  something  else;  for  no  one  in  the  office  can  tell."  Mr.  Par- 
ker, after  looking  at  it  from  all  points  of  view  in  vain  himself,  was  obliged  to  say 
"Take  your  thumbs  away;  I  must  see  the  context." 
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not  a  great  lawyer,  but  it  is  evident  that  some  portions  of  an  article 
which  I  sent  to  you  a  short  time  ago,  and  which  I  have  just  been  pe- 
rusing, must  have  been  written  in  this  last  style,  and  one  purpose  of 
this  communication  is  to  offer  you  some  conjectural  emendations  of 
tw-o  or  three  dark  places,  which  may  throw  light  on  the  question, 
what  it  was  I  meant  to  say.  I  am  not  sure  myself,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that  I  did  not  mean  what  your  unhappy  printers — small  blame 
to  them — have  made  me  say.  And  as  the  mere  correction  of  errors 
in  such  a  very  slight  paper  would  hardly  by  itself  be  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  occupying  space  in  your  journal,  will  you  let  me  take  the 
opportunity  to  add  a  few  more  words  on  the  same  very  important 
and  very  interesting  subject,  namely,  the  teaching  of  English?  The 
article  in  question  may  be  found  under  that  title  in  the  July  number 
of  your  journal. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  in  the  fifth  line,  I  decidedly  prefer  begun 
for  began.  In  the  middle  of  the  next  page,  what  do  you  suppose  I 
said  for  "  monkish  rated  as  early  English  ?"  I  have  no  conception 
what  that  means,  and  I  timidly  submit,  as  a  conjectural  emendation, 
"  monkish  Latin  or  early  English,"  which  is,  at  any  rate,  what  I  might 
have  said.  A  few  lines  below  I  am  made  to  say,  "  we  begin  the  the- 
ory of  what  is  eventually  our  own  language."  Now,  inasmuch  as 
that  is  just  what  I  did  not  want  to  say,  and  just  the  course  which  the 
whole  tenor  of  my  article  is  dead  against,  I  consider  that  here  my 
chirography,  or  rather  cacography,  has  played  me  a  very  scurvy 
trick.  Let  me  take  the  opportunity,  then,  to  advise  your  readers 
very  particularly  not  to  begin  with  the  theory  of  what  is  eventually 
— by  which  I  suppose  I  mean  eventually  to  become — our  own  lan- 
guage ;  but  only  to  begin  with  the  study  of  it,  after  a  much  better 
and  more  philosophical  fashion.  To  begin  with  the  theory  is  the 
putting-the-cart-befoi-e-the-horse  fxshion  Avhich  we  follow  now ;  and  I 
think  it  particularly  hard  in  my  handwriting  that  it  should  make  me 
say  exactly  what  I  didn't  want  to  say,  and  advocate  exactly  the 
method  to  which  I  am  most  particularly  opposed.  But  such,  Mr. 
Editor,  are  the  evils  of  cacography. 

On  the  eleventh  line  of  the  261st  page,  can  you  in  your  wisdom 
and  experience  of  proof-reading,  form  the  remotest  idea  what  word  to 
substitute  for  the  word  "matters?"  I  cannot,  and  I  give  it  up.  Con- 
ftult  the  printer,  Mr.  Editor.     Some  of  the  happiest  emendations  of 
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Shakspeare  were  made  by  a  practical  printer,  and  grew  out  of  his 
experience  in  con-ecting  the  press.* 

Two  lines  below,  I  grow  quite  too  profoundly  metaphysical  for  my- 
self— "language  as  the  living  idea  of  thought."  I  always  knew  I 
was  a  philosopher,  but  didn't  know  before  I  was  such  a  profound  and 
unintelligible  one.  I  would  again  timidly  suggest  the  word  "  dress  " 
for  the  word  "  id^a ;"  the  sentence  will  at  least  be  more  intelligible. 

Finally,  a  little  lower  down,  I  am  made  to  say,  "I  have  nothing  to 
say  against  2)h'dosoj)hical  studies."  No,  I  should  rather  think  not, 
inasmuch  as,  properly  speaking,  pliilosophical  studies  form  the  basis 
and  foimdation  of  all  studies.  I  meant  to  say  philological^  Mr.  Edi- 
tor. Philosophical  and  plulological  studies  are  apt  to  be  confounded, 
or  rather,  philology  is  apt  to  be  made  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
philosophy,  and  to  be  put,  in  consequence,  in  a  ver}'  misuitable  place 
in  oiu-  scheme  of  studies.  Here  again  I  am  made,  by  my  imfortunate 
chirography,  to  say  the  very  thing  I  didn't  mean  to  say.  Philosoph- 
ical studies  are  not  "  studies  for  a  certain  class  of  minds."  Properly 
pm-sued,  all  study  is  philosophical  study ;  for  it  is  all  equally,  or 
should  be,  an  inquiry  into  causes  and  laws;  and  it  is  just  the  error  of 
putting  a  part  for  the  whole,  of  making  philology  stand  for  all  phi- 
losophy in  our  scheme  of  education,  and  thinking  that  there  is  no 
philosophy  in  anything  else,  that  is  the  master  error,  which  in- 
cludes all  others ;  and  here  am  I,  in  the  pages  of  the  Maine  Journal 
of  Education,  and  through  the  force  of  my  pestilent  cacography,  ad- 
vocating just  that! 

Philological  studies  carried  too  far ;  learning  about  the  words  and 
the  paradigms  and  the  conjugations  and  the  grammar, — which  is  met- 
aphysics in  disguise,— of  useless  languages  we  shall  never  read ;  turn- 
ing the  keys  and  unlocking  the  locks  of  one  empty  chamber  after 
another,  and  boasting  how  many  empty  chambers  we  have  the  keys 
of;  learning  to  chatter  in  many  languages  befoi'e  we  have  learned  to 
think  in  one, — that  is  what  I  object  to,  but  that  is  not  objecting  to 
philosophy.  On  the  contrary,  true  philosophy  is  that  very  learning  to 
think  in  one  language  which  I  would  advocate.  And  yet  the  hold 
which  our  present  bad  system  of  making  education  too  philological 
has  upon  the  pubUc  mind,  arises  from  a  feeling,  correct  enough  in  it- 

*  Zacliary  Jackson.    See  R.  Grant  White's  "  Shakspeare's  Scholar,"  p.  24. 
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self,  that  all  education  ought  to  be  philosophical,  that  is,  a  systematic 
and  logical  drill  of  the  mind.  The  error  consists  in  supposing  that 
such  drill  can  only  be  got  out  of  the  study  of  language  and  gram- 
mar, and  that,  therefore,  the  more  grammars  we  study,  and  the  more 
languages  we  accumulate,  the  more  learned  and  philosophical  we  are  ; 
than  which  no  error  can  be  more  mischievous,  especially  iu  the  early 
stages  of  education ;  for  true  knowledge  consists,  not  in  accumula- 
tions of  words,  but  in  the  jDossession,  in  orderly  and  logical  ari'ange- 
ment,  of  ideas. 

And  now  that  I  have  set  myself  right  on  my  former  record,  may  I 
add  a  few  more  words  on  the  same  important  subject?  The  study 
of  language,  for  the  great  majority  of  common-school  pupils,  must  of 
necessity  be  confined  to  the  study  of  their  mother-tongue,  and  it  is  a 
fact  not  at  all  to  be  regretted.  But  it  is  a  question  of  great  intei'est 
and  importance  what  measures  can  be  taken  to  render  the  teaching 
of  the  mother-tongue  a  more  efficient  instrument.  I  consider  that  it 
is,  by  our  i:)resent  methods,  taught  very  badly  and  inefficiently,  and 
fails  to  produce  legitimate  fruit,  first,  in  practical  mastery,  in  the  way 
of  speaking  and  writing  correctly  and  fluently;  and,  secondly,  in  fixing 
a  taste  for  what  is  good  and  beautiful  in  English  literature, — and  in 
what  literature  is  there  more  that  is  good  and  beautiful?  If  any  one 
will  examine  the  average  graduates  of  our  public  schools,  even  in- 
cluding our  average  high  schools,  he  will  find  that  they  can  not  ex- 
press themselves  clearly,  fluently,  and  correctly,  either  in  speech  or 
writing,  and  that  they  have  not  a  settled  taste  for  good  reading ; 
which  is  to  my  mind  equivalent  to  saying  that  their  education  in  theii* 
mother-tongue  has  been  in  great  part  a  failure. 

I  think  the  cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  lies  in  our  pedantic 
and  thoroughly  w?iphilosophical  methods.  We  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse,  by  teaching  grammar  first  instead  of  last,  and  pester  the 
child  with  unintelligible  abstractions  about  something  he  does  not 
yet  possess.  You  must  catch  your  fish  before  you  can  either  cut  it 
up  or  eat  it.  In  order  to  analyze  a  language,  it  would  seem  necessary 
first  to  have  it ;  but  we  set  children  to  analyzing  something  they  have 
not  got,  and  what  wonder  that  grammar  seems  to  them  Abracadabra? 

It  is  a  very  strange  idea  to  many  people  that  language  must  be  ac- 
quired before  grammar,  but  it  is  strictly  so.  Even  in  the  acquisition  of 
a  foreign  language  the  learner  will  find  that  he  will  proceed  much 
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faster,  if,  after  learning  a  few  paradigms,  h^  betakes  himself  to  the 
mastery  of  a  copious  vocabulary  before  he  confuses  himself  with  the 
abstractions  of  syntactical  rules,  helping  himself  only  with  these  just 
so  far  as  he  can  make  use  of  them  to  shorten  liis  study.  He  will  find 
himself  reading  and  using  the  language  for  all  practical  purposes 
long  before  he  has  mastered  all  the  abstract  laws  which  govern  its 
structure.  These  last  he  may  never  know,  any  more  than  the  great 
majority  of  the  natives  who  speak  it,  though,  in  proper  place  and 
time,  I  have  a  great  respect  for  their  study.  Yet  who  does  not  see 
that  of  all  studies  they  are  least  fitted  for  immature  minds,  and  come 
very  late  in  any  properly  arranged  course  of  study. 

It  is  easy  to  apply  this  to  the  subject  before  us.  Suppose  that  all 
our  public  school  teachei*s  wiere  to  set  to  work,  beginning  in  the  pri- 
mary school,  to  teach,  not  the  dry  bones,  the  dead  skeleton  of  English, 
which  is  grammar,  but  EngUsh  itself.  Suppose  they  were  surrepti- 
tiously to  burn  their  grammars, — and  I  wish  the  whole  present  gene- 
ration of  grammars  for  children  could  be  burned, — and  taking  the 
reading-book  alone,  were  to  explain  its  meaning,  lesson  by  lesson. 
Suppose  that  the  reading-book  were  not  made  up  of  shreds  and  patches 
from  Webster's  speeches,  and  the  like  unsuitable  material,  but  con- 
tained a  carefully  arranged  series  of  lessons  adapted  to  the  youthful 
mind,  on  subjects  belonging  to  the  moral  world  \\-ithin, — stories  and 
poems  new  and  old,  songs  and  fables  and  ballads  illustrative  of  love, 
and  justice,  truth,  and  goodness, — and  lessons  on  the  wonders  of  the 
material  world  without,  beginning  with  the  simplest  ideas,  and  passing 
by  gradual  stages  up  to  higher  and  higher  knowledge.  Suj^pose  that 
instead  of  being  made  to  parse  their  lessons,  the  children  were  to  be 
made,  by  patient  and  painstaking  explanations,  thoroughly  to  binder- 
stand  them, — and  no  one  but  the  faithful  teacher  who  has  tried  it, 
knows  what  an  amount  of  explanation  is  needed  before  even  the 
seemingly  simplest  lesson  is  really  understood, — understood  in  itself, 
and  in  all  its  far-reaching  relations ;  or  what  queer,  and  sometimes 
almost  inexpUcable  misconceptions  children  will  carry  away  in  place 
of  what  the  careless  and  shallow  teacher  takes  for  perfect  compre- 
hension. Let  such  a  teacher  test  their  knowledge  by  a  thorough 
cross-questioning,  making  sure  first  that  she  understands  the  lesson 
herself;  let  her  bring  to  bear  upon  such  lessons  as  allow  of  it,  every 
sort  of  outward  illustration  within  her  reach,  in  the  way  either  of 
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pictures  or  objects, — and  few  teachers  know  how  abundant  are  the  re- 
sources of  this  kind  which  a  little  ingenuity  could  make  available. 
If  a  lesson  is  historical,  let  her  make  it  a  central  point  for  a  little  col- 
lateral private  reading,  so  that  she  can  give  life  and  interest  to  her 
explanation ;  if  it  is  a  true  poem,  let  her  study  it  till  she  feels  its 
beauty  herself.  A  good  reading-book*  may  thus  be  made  the  centre 
of  a  world  of  thought  and  study  for  the  teacher. 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  teaching  and  learning  English.  And  as 
another  part  of  the  process,  there  should  go  side  by  side  with  it,  in- 
struction in  rhetoric.  "Rhetoric  in  primary  schools!"  the  primaiy 
teacher  will  exclaim ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  hand  her  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Mr.  Quackenbos,  or  any  other  maker  of  rhetorical 
manuals ;  though  in  good  treatises  on  rhetoric — and  in  my  conserva- 
tive judgment  some  of  the  older  ones  are  among  the  best — there  is 
always  something  for  the  teacher  to  read  attentively,  along  with 
much  which  is  very  useless.  By  instruction  in  rhetoric  I  mean  here 
something  very  different.  Let  us  not .  put  the  cart  before  the  horse 
here  either.  Before  we  can  comment  on  the  style  of  a  thing  we 
must  have  the  thing  itself  "  First  catch  your  fish,"  is  the  beginning 
of  the  immortal  Mrs.  Glasse's  receipt  for  cooking  a  cod.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  our  present  school  methods  are  busily  engaged  in  boiling 
emi3ty  kettles,  and  serving  up  nice  dishes  with  nothing  on  them. 

The  style  w  Inch  I  would  have  the  children  criticise  is  not  the  style 
of  Addison  or  Hawthorne  or  Webster's  speeches,  but  their  own  style, 
for  that  is  what  we  want  them  to  amend.  Let  the  elementary  teach- 
er, then,  after  having  carefully  and  thoroughly  explained  a  lesson, — 
or  rather  while  carefully  and  thoroughly  explaining  it, — require  the 
children  to  take  an  active,  and  not  merely  passive  part,  by  asking  ques- 
tions, and  by  reproducing  in  their  own  words  her  explanations ;  and 

*  I  never  saw  a  good  i-eadiug-book,  uor  do  I  believe  tbat  a  really  good  one  can  be 
produced  except  as  the  combined  result  of  the  experience  of  teachers  of  real  genius, 
who  have  put  every  lesson  to  tlie  test  of  the  school-room,  and  know  how  to  in- 
terpret its  effects  on  the  child's  mind.  The  series  of  readers  published  by  the 
Harpers,  though  not  otherwise  to  be  commended,  has  the  real  and  great  advan- 
tage of  giving  a  due  place  to  science  and  natural  history,  and  thus  may  be  made 
to  serve  a  good  purpose  in  partially  supi)lying  the  ludicrous  deficioncios  of  our 
common  schools  in  regard  to  such  instruction.  The  lessons  on  science  and  nat- 
ural history  in  these  books  are  all  well  thumbed  wbcn  put  within  the  reach  of 
children. 
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let  the  style  of  these  be  criticised,  and  step  by  step  improved,  and 
then,  as  a  final  exercise,  let  the  children,  even  in  the  primary  school, 
set  up  as  writers  and  authors,  even  if  it  is  only  by  printing  their  own 
little  versions  of  the  lesson  on  a  slate.  Would  not  this  be  pleasant 
work  for  the  rows  of  woe-begone  infants,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  bad 
primai-y  schools, — woe-begone,  because  in  that  purgatory  for  infants, 
a  place  where  their  hands  could  find  nothing  to  do  ?  I  would  not 
warrant  that  their  essays  would  be  printed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
but  they  would  be  great  mental  eflforts/or  tJiem^  and  when  they  af- 
terwards passed  into  the  grammar  school  and  the  high  school,  they 
would  have  laid  the  foundation  for  similar  instruction  there,  which 
would  result  in  what  grammar  and  high  school  instruction  does  not, 
except  under  the  best  of  teachers,  result  in  now,  the  giving  our  young 
people  at  school  a  capacity  to  express  their  thoughts  with  ease,  readi- 
ness and  correctness  in  speech  and  writing  in  their  mother  tongue ; 
which  is  what  our  older  and  more  practical  school-books  defined  as 
the  object  of  grammar  itself 

Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  the  object  of  gi-ammar,  but  its  practical 
application.  Cipliering  the  cost  of  barrels  of  molasses,  and  calculat- 
ing interest  and  discount,  are  not  the  subject  of  the  science  of  arith- 
metic, though  it  can  be  used  for  such  purposes.  There  is  an  abstract 
science  of  arithmetic,  and  so  there  is  an  absti-act  science  of  grammar, 
which  is  a  highly  metaphysical  study,  and  therefore  eminently  un- 
suited,  beyond  its  merest  rudiments,  to  be  the  instrument  for  the 
training  of  immature  minds.  As  it  is  an  analysis  of  the  structure  of 
language,  it  is  an  anal}'sis  of  those  mental  operations  in  accordance 
with  whose  laws  languages  are  produced.  It  is  an  invaluable  instru- 
ment of  mental  discipline,  but  one  which  properly  comes  in,  not 
where  we  put  it  now,  but  very  high  up  in  a  course  of  school  study. 
But  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  here  of  the  higher  parts  of  English  in- 
struction. My  object  has  been  to  take  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  proper  management  of  its  elementary  stages. 

W.    p.    A. 


No  mendicant  pauper  is  ever  so  poor. 

As  he,  'mid  abundance,  who  coveteth  more. 

Ill  wounds  may  recover,  and  pain  be  relieved ; 
But  ill  name  and  character  never  retrieved. 
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THE  laNDLY  ACT. 

There  stood  an  ancient  pedagogue 

Beside  the  jetty  wall; 
He  drew  the  simj^lest  forms  thereon, — 

The  beam,  the  bowl,  the  ball ; 

He  told  of  beauty,  art,  and  use. 
This  tall,  slim  man  of  books ; 

All  full  of  crow's  feet  was  his  face. 
His  body  full  of  crooks. 

Long  had  this  old  2:>rofessor  taught 
In  Learning's  favored  school. 

To  artist  and  to  artisan 
Fair  Nature's  perfect  rule ; 

Till  tremulous  grew  that  aged  form. 

But  beautiful  his  face  ; 
While  o'er  his  angles  culture  threw 

Her  robe  of  heavenly  grace. 

And  listened  well  both  old  and  young 

To  his  instructive  talk, 
Or  gazed,  with  joleased  eye,  upon 

The  quaint  designs  in  chalk. 

There,  by  his  skillful  fingers  drawn, 

A  human  figure  stood, — 
A  burlesque  on  his  slender  form 

Who  thought  not  but  of  good. 

So  true  the  lines,  that  many  an  eye 

And  many  a  listening  ear 
Forsook  the  reverend  limner  nigh 

To  catch  the  whispered  jeer. 

Next,  social  chat ;  when,  from  the  throng, 

A  lady  more  than  fair 
Unseen  passed  by  that  drawing  rude. 

With  pained  and  modest  air, 
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And  from  the  wall  the  lines  erased 

"With  silken  sleeve,  the  while, — 
Then  ceased,  among  the  crowd,  the  jeer. 

And  ceased  the  furtive  smile. 

That  kindly  act, — it  told  me  more 

Than  all  her  friends  could  tell ; 
I  know  thereby  the  love  she  hath 

She  giveth  wise  and  well. 

And  be  she  won  or  be  she  wed, 

Where'er  may  be  her  land, 
I  pray  her  life  may  never  lack 

For  kindly  eye  or  hand. 


SCHOOL  PAPERS,  No.  6. 

Text-books. — Perhaps  no  topic  relating  to  the  schools  has  been 
so  much  agitated  during  the  past,  and  is  so  important  at  the  present, 
as  this.  I  approach  this  with  diffidence,  and  shall  give  my  idea*  in 
regard  to  it  as  well  as  I  may  be  able.  The  importance  of  good  text- 
books can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  No  one  can  doubt  their  utility 
and  importance.  Our  enterprising  publishers,  by  a  brisk  competition 
and  a  striving  to  excel,  have  brought  them  to  a  state  of  perfection 
imknown  years  ago.  That  other  improvements  and  simplifying  will 
be  made,  cannot  be  doubted,  so  that  each  year  we  may  expect  im- 
provements. It  is  true  that  many  are  overstocked  with  unpractical 
matter,  even  if  it  is  scientific.  Our  needs  in  text-books  are  simplicity, 
clearness,  and  practical  applicativeness. 

State  uniformity  has  its  advocates  and  opponents.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  utility  in  saving  money  to  the  people  of  the  State. 
We  will  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  its  merits  or  demerits  here. 
We  leave  it  to  abler  pens  and  wiser  heads^to  ventilate. 

The  town  plan  is  a  very  good  one.  It  insures  each  scholar  a  book, 
which  the  private  one  now  pursued  does  not.  Books  would  come  at 
greatly  reduced  rates,  and  each  scholar  supplied  and  held  accountable 
for  the  care  and  use  of  his  books.  There  would  be  no  loss  to  those 
moving  fi'om  one  town  to  another,  where  different  text-books  were 
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used,  as  is  the  case  now.  They  would  leave  the  books  in  the  town's 
hands  that  they  had  been  using,  and  be  furnished  with  those  that  were 
in  use  in  the  towns  where  they  would  begin  school  again.  Owner- 
ship in  books  is  often  an  excuse  for  children  to  mutilate  and  destroy 
them.  They  are  accountable  only  to  their  parents  for  them,  and  they 
are  often  led  to  believe  that  they  did  not  injure  their  books,  but  that 
it  was  some  other  scholar. 

When  a  change  of  books  became  necessary,  towns  could  exchange, 
and  much  saving  be  thus  made.  Scholars  ofttimes  get  a  book  that 
is  above  their  caj^acity.  Parents  think  their  scholar  will  "grow  to 
it"  in  time,  and  it  will  save  buying  another,  by  and  by.     By  the 

town  23lan,  such  books  as  are  suited  to  each  scholar's  attainments 
....  • 

can  be  furnished  him,  and  his  more  rapid  advancement  be  secured. 

At  no  time  should  any  scholar  be  Avithout  a  text-book,  on  at  least 
three  different  branches.  He  wants  a  study  in  language,  one  in 
geography,  and  one  in  mathematics.  In  the  early  years,  the  teacher 
must  be  the  text-book,  but  as  he  advances,  he  should  be  provided 
with  them.  At  least  three  studies,  one  in  each  branch,  is  necessary 
to  discipline  and  develop  the  mind  in  a  symmetrical  manner.  We 
often  see  scholars  who  ought  to  study  geography  not  studying  it 
because  the  text-book  comes  high,  or  they  think  they  do  not  want  to, 
and  so  make  the  excuse  that  they  have  no  book.  It  is  so  in  grammar 
and  arithmetic.  This  the  town  plan  would  obviate.  He  could  put 
all  those  of  the  same  proficiency  in  any  study  into  the  same  class. 
No  waiting  for  slow-moving  fathers  to  get  text-books,  or  wasting 
of  precious  days  for  want  of  books. 

The  town  plan  I  advocate  is  this  :  let  each  town,  through  its  com- 
mittee, select  and  purchase  the  text-books  to  be  used,  at  the  town's 
expense.  These  books  to  be  covered,  numbered,  "alnd  placed  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  in  ii  suitable  receptacle  in  each  school-house.  When 
a  term  of  school  begins,  each  scholar  to  be  suj^plied  with  necessary 
books,  and  charged  to  him  on  the  teacher's  text-book  list.  If  at  the 
end  of  term  he  returns  the  book  unhurt,  except  ^the  necessary  wear, 
the  charge  to  be  erased  ;  if  injured,  his  parents  or  guardian  to  i)ay  for 
it.  No  marking  or  writing  to  be  alloAved  in  the  books.  This  would 
secure  the  town  against  loss,  except  the  actual  wear  of  the  books. 
This  would  leave  the  town  free  to  make  changes  or  exchanges  of  its 
books,  when  it  becomes  profitable  to  do  so,  for  the  interest  of  tlu> 
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scholars.  When  we  consider  the  usefulness,  the  economy,  and 
feasibiUty  of  this  plan,  I  think  its  woi'king  will  be  found  to  suit  our 
needs.  J.  w.  lang. 


HYGIEXE  OF  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Under  this  heading  we  include  not  only  ventilation,  posture  in 
seats  and  proper  carriage  on  the  recitation  fonn,  and  during  caUs- 
thenic  exercises,  but  all  those  influences  peculiar  to  the  school-room 
which  affect  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  scholars. 
Childhood  is  the  period  of  growth,  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  the 
processes  of  assimilation  are  peculiarly  rapid.  Equally  marked  is  the 
sympathy  which  exists  between  the  various  organs ;  body  and  mind 
seem  to  come  in  closer  contact  during  the  earher  than  the  later  years 
of  life. 

The  same  peculiarity  marks  the  diseases  of  childhood.  Their 
march  is  rapid,  and  when  one  organ  suffers  the  whole  body  is  affected. 
Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  the  influences  which  induce  disease  of 
body  and  mind  in  children  are  more  subtle  and  varied  than  those 
affecting  adults.  Not  to  multiply  examples,  which  the  limits  of  this 
report  would  not  justify,  we  adduce  only  two.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  if  a  child  affected  with  chorea  is  kept  in  the  society  of  other 
children,  the  disease  will  be  gradually  or  rapidly  developed  in  all 
who  are  susceptible  of  its  influence ;  while  again,  those  who  are  the 
unfortunate  subjects  of  the  disease  known  technically  as  moral  insan- 
ity, are  excited  to  the  wildest  freaks  by  the  mere  presence  of  their 
associates.  Every  teacher  of  experience  knows  such  instances.  Pun- 
ishment is  of  no  avail.  It  only  adds  to  the  trouble,  and  becomes 
cruel  in  place  of  remedial.  The  sobbing  "  I  can't  help  it "  of  the 
child  is  true.  It  is  a  diseased  and  nof  a  normal  condition  with  which 
the  unconscious  teacher  is  deaUng.  Let  us  not  be  understood  as  de- 
siring to  include  all  cases  of  stubbornness  under  moral  insanity,  but 
only  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  border  line  between  diseased  and 
sane  conditions  of  body  and  mind  is  an  uncertain  and  variable  one, 
and  to  warn  against  punishing  as  a  fault  that  which  is  only  a  mani- 
festation of  disease.  Affections  of  the  eyes,  though  often  unreco"-- 
nized,  are  lamentably  frequent  in  childhood,  and  are  often  increased, 
if  not  induced,  by  the  ci-oss-lights  employed  in  too  many  of  our 
29 
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school-rooms.  The  torture  to  which  chiklren  were  siibjected  by  the 
okl  bench  seats,  with  the  resulting  spinal  deformities,  has,  fortunately, 
been  removed  by  well-adapted  seats  and  desks ;  but  too  long  con- 
finement in  the  best  seats  is  a  cruelty  to  children.  Frequent  change 
of  position  and  active  exercise  are  demanded  by  the  condition  of 
their  years. 

We  have  no  space  to  discuss  the  peculiar  influences  uj)on  physical 
and  mental  life  during  the  period  of  youth.  The  condition  of  the 
child  at  this  period  is  j^rofoundly  affected  by  the  excitement  and  ex- 
haustive labors  of  school  life.  The  restraint  of  the  school-room  is  a 
poor  exchange  for  the  free,  active,  oi:)en-air  life  to  which  every  in- 
stinct jDrompts,  and  some  compensation  should  be  found  in  a  modi- 
fication of  our  school  hours  and  discipline.  The  delicate  questions 
involved  should  receive  earnest  attention.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  this  matter  has  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Prussian  government, 
which  has  aj^pointed  a  commission  to  investigate  and  rej^ort  upon 
the  influences  of  school  life  upon  the  i^ublic  health.  This  question  is 
also  soon  to  receive  the  attention  of  our  recently  created  State  Board 
of  Health.  It  is  hoped  that  the  result  will  be  an  exhaustive  discus- 
sion of  this  whole  subject,  with  plain  directions  to  our  teachers 
proper  management  of  their  schools.  b.  b.  b. 


EQUATION  OF   PAYMENTS. 

It  was  asserted  recently  at  an  assemblage  of  teachers,  by  a  jjerson 
who  ought  to  know  whereof  he  affinned,  that  any  accountant  in  any 
extensive  business,  who  should  employ  any  of  the  various  methods 
taught  in  the  arithmetics  for  the  equation  of  payments,  would  lose 
his  place  forthwith ;  that  timw-was  of  more  importance  tlian  accuracy ; 
that  an  expert  accountant  would  jump  at  the  results  as  readily  as  a 
paj^erThanger  would  jump  at  the  number  of  rolls  of  paper  required 
for  a  room  of  given  dimensions. 

He  was  answered,  that  if  his  statement  was  true,  it  would  apply 
equally  well  to  all  other  arithmetical  processes,  and  that  hereafter, 
and  the  sooner  the  better,  the  arithmetics  may  be  thrown  aside  as  of 
no  use  in  the  schools  but  to  2>uzzle  the  brains  of  dull  scholars ;  that 
any  bright  Yankee  boy,  by  a  little  initiatory  practice  of  his  native 
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talent  of  guessing,  would  be  qualified  to  assume  a  clerkship  in  any 
mercantile  house ! 

I  was  surprised  at  the  statement ;  and  there  are  some  reasons  that 
lead  me  to  hesitate  to  accept  it  as  correct. 

Some  years  since,  a  clerk  in  an  extensive  manufacturing  establish- 
ment called  upon  me  several  times  for  assistance  in  equating  some 
bills.  He  was  not  a  Yankee,  to  be  sure,  and  had  not  the  faculty  of 
jumping  at  the  results  satisfactorily;  but  he  still  retains  his  place. 
More  recently  an  accountant  in  a  large  wholesale  house  in  Boston 
desired  me  to  show  him  a  better  method  of  equating  payments  than 
that  which  he  practised:  that  is,  multiplying  the  items  by  their 
respective  times,  and  dividing  the  balance  of  the  sums  of  the  products 
by  the  balance  of  the  sums  of  the  items.  And,  more  recently  still, 
a  gentleman  in  extensive  retail  trade  said  to  me,  that  not  one  of  the 
numerous  clerks  he  had  employed,  brought  with  him  ability  to  aver- 
age the  time  for  his  monthly  payments !  Some  time  last  autumn  it 
was  announced  through  the  Xew  York  papers;,  and  from  them 
through  the  country,  that  a  prize  often  thousand  dollars  ($10,000.00) 
would  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best  method  of  equation  of 
payments. 

Now  such  facts  as  these,  not  to  say  a  common-sense  view  of  the 
question,  led  me  to  suppose  that  an  accountant  who  should  depend 
upon  his  faculty  of  guessing,  without  verifying  his  guess-work  by 
something  equivalent  to  the  methods  taught  in  the  arithmetics, 
would  suddenly  find  himself  relieved  from  further  service  in  that 
line.  Large  establishments  of  trade  do  not  spring  into  existence  at 
one  bound,  but,  as  "  tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,"  they  increase 
by  degrees,  looking  well  after  small  profits,  and  rarely  do  they  change 
their  habits  thus  formed,  for  any  looseness  that  would  admit  of  errors 
on  either  side,  except  through  human  frailty.  Accuracy  is  needful, 
not  only  for  selt-protection,  but  to  secure  and  retain  the  confidence 
of  customers. 

I  had  hoped  to  see  published  some  or  all  of  the  methods  of  the 
fifty-seven  competitors  for  the  prize  alluded  to  above.  But,  in  the 
absence  of  such  publication,  one  of  those  methods  will  here  be  pro- 
sented. 

(1.)  Assume  for  a  focal  date  the  last  day  of  the  month  next  pre- 
ceding the  earliest  maturity  of  any  item. 
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(2.)  Note  the  days  between  the  focal  date  and  the  maturity  of 
each  item. 

(3.)  Reckon  the  interest  on  each  item  for  its  time,  at  the  rate  of 
one  per  cent  for  thirty  days. 

(4.)    Take  the  balance  of  items ;  also  the  balance  of  interests. 

(5.)  Multiply  the  balance  of  interest  by  30,  and  divide  the  product 
by  one  per  cent  of  the  balance  of  items;  the  quotient  will  be  the 
number  of  days  the  equated  time  is  removed  from  the  focal  date. 

(6.)  If  the  balances  are  both  on  one  side  of  the  account,  the 
equated  time  is  future ;  otherwise  it  is  in  the  past. 

The  two  important  peculiarities  in  this  method,  are  the  choice  of 
focal  date,  and  the  rate  of  interest. 

The  advantage  of  the  first,  is  the  ease  with  which  the  time  is 
counted,  it  coming  in  whole  months,  each  with  its  particular  length, 
except  the  last,  in  which  the  date  itself  tells  the  number  of  days 
wanted. 

The  advantage  of  the  second,  is  the  ease  with  which  the  interest 
is  reckoned,  it  being  simply  a  mental  process,  except  jotting  down 
the  results ;  30  days'  or  3  days'  interest  is  shown  by  mentally  remov- 
ing the  decimal  point  two  or  three  places,  and  in  most  cases  the  time 
will  be  some  multiple,  or  convenient  aliquot  paal;  of  30  or  3,  or  can 
be  readily  divided  into  such  multiple  or  sub-multiple.  The  interest 
of  each  item  need  not  be  written  all  in  one  number,  but  in  parts  as 
obtained ;  nor  need  the  account  be  drawn  oflf  for  this  reckoning ;  but 
taken  as  it  stands  in  the  larger  columns,  the  figures  being  penciled 
and  erased  at  will. 

Dividing  the  balance  of  interest  by  one  per  cent  of  the  balance  of 
items,  would  give  a  quotient  in  units  of  30  days ;  hence  we  multiply 
by  30,  that  the  quotient  may  give  the  days. 

In  regard  to  the  direction  which  the  equated  time  is  removed  from 
the  focal  date,  we  may  remark,  that  the  interest  being  reckoned  from 
the  focal  date,  a  time  preceding  any  of  the  transactions,  it  stands  in 
the  character  of  loss  to  the  respective  parties,  and  the  party  who 
thus  loses  most,  must  be  compensated  by  his  excess*  of  loss.  Now, 
if  he  owes  the  balance,  that  is,  if  the  balances  are  both  on  one  side, 
he  must  have  his  compensation  in  retaining  the  balance  in  his  hands 
a  sufllicient  time.  But,  on  tlie  other  hand,  if  he  is  to  receive  the 
balance,  that  is,  if  the  balances  are  on  diflferent  sides,  he  must  receive 
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the  balance  (or  its  equivalent,  of  course)  enough  earlier  to  get  his 
compensation  for  his  excess  in  loss  of  interest. 

If  there  be  only  one  side  to  the  account,  the  balances  are  both  on 
that  side,  and  the  equated  time  will  be  in  the  future. 

We  will  illustrate  by  an  example : — 


1871. 


Dr. 


JOHN  S>nTH. 


Cb. 


1871. 


June  10,    to   $1,326.80 

10 

4.42 

July  20,  by   $280.25 

50 

(2.80 
]1.87 

July  15,     "          572.40 

45 

(5.72 

]2.86 

Aug.  28,    "      350.50 

89 

10.40 

Aug.  14,     "          34^80 

75 

(6.98 
I1.74 

Oct  3        "      369.25 

125 

(1477 
\      62 

224S.00 
1000.00 

1248.00 


21.72 
30.46 


1000.00 


30.46 


8.74 
30    31 

12.48)  262.20  (21  days. 

10th  day  of  May. 


Counting  back  21  days  from  the  last  day  of  May,  shows  the 
equated  time  to  be  May  10,  when,  if  settlement  were  possible,  pay- 
ing the  balance,  $1,248.00,  would  settle  the  account.  But  if  this 
account  should  be  settled  on  the  10th  of  October,  the  balance  would 
be  $1,248.00,  plus  five  months'  interest  at  an  agreed  rate,  say  six  per 
cent,  $31.20,  or  $1,279.20.  . 

The  arrangement  of  the  items  of  interest  may  perhaps  sufficiently 
indicate  how  they  were  obtained ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  specify 
more  particularly. 

The  first  is  one-third  of  $13.27 ;  the  second  is  once  and  a  half 
times  $5.72 ;  the  third  is  two  and  a  half  times  $3.49 ;  the  fourth  is 
once  and  two-thirds  times  $2.80 ;  the  fifth  is  three  times  $3.50,  less 
one-third  of  $.35 ;  and  the  sixth  is  four  and  one-sixth  times  $3.69. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  all  the  readers  of  the  Teacher  would  need 
such  minuteness  of  explanation;  but  it  is  presumed  that  there  might 
be  some  who  would  npt  care  to  investigate  the  reasons  for  them- 
selves, who  would  follow  these  explanations. 

This  process  is  so  simple,  that  it  need  not  be  excluded  from  a 
grammar-school  course  of  study ;  nor  need  any  accountant  resort  to 
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guessing,  in  the  adjusting  of  his  accounts,  for  the  want  of  either  time 
or  ability.  If  the  account  be  long,  requiring  much  time,  its  impor- 
tance is  proportional  to  its  length ;  and  errors  assume  a  like  impor- 
tance, and  are  no  more  admissible  than  they  would  be  in  a  smaller 
business. — J.  S.  J?.,  in  Mass.  Teacher. 


LETTERS   TO  A  YOUNG  TEACHER. 

J/y  Dear  Friend, — Let  me  advise  you  to  keep  your  school-room 
neat  and  cleanly,  and  do  what  you  can  to  render  it  pleasant  and  in- 
viting. This  I  conceive  to  be  of  great  importance.  It  is  important, 
not  only  as  regards  ap^jearance,  order,  and  comfort,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant in  its  educational  effects.  Children  are  keenly  alive  to  all  sorts 
of  impressions,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  they  begin  to  conform 
their  habits  and  tastes  to  their  physical  surroundings. 

Presuming  that  no  janitor  will  be  provided  to  take  care  of  your 
room— ^in  county  districts  all  "house-keeping"  is  usually  done  by 
teacher  and  jjupils — you  will  need  to  adopt  some  j^lan  regulating  the 
sweeping,  dusting,  etc.,  so  as  to  secure  constant  and  uniform  neatness. 
Unless  you  do  this,  your  room  Avill  get  into  disorder,  and  present  a 
slovenly  and  untidy  appearance. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  aj^point,  each  day,  one  scholar  to  attend 
to  certain  specific  things  in  this  line  of  duties ;  and  it  would  be  well, 
perhaps,  to  establish  the  order  in  which  the  duties  performed  should 
succeed  each  other.  For  convenience,  you  might  call  this  individual 
the  monitress  or  monitor  of  neatness.  Then  you  would  do  well  to 
provide  your  room  with  a  small,  neatly-made  box,  and  name  it  the 
litter-box.  Let  it  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  monitor  to  pass  it 
through  the  aisles,  just  before  the  close  of  school,  each  half  day,  to 
receive  the  scraps  of  paper  and  other  litter  which  may  h.avc  accumu- 
lated on  the  floor  about  the  desks,  and  which  every  scholar  should  ]je 
required  carefully  to  pick  uj),  and  deposit  in  the  box  as  it  passes- 
This  litter  ari'angement  would  lessen  the  labor  of  sweeping  very 
much.  It  would  save  your  room  from  much  dust  and  dirt  to  insist 
upon  having  your  scholars  clean  their  feet  before  coming  in.  In  a 
very  muddy  time,  it  would  be  well  to  rcquii'e  the  monitor  to  stand  at 
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the  dooi-,  immediately  after  the  ringing  of  the  school-bell,  and  remind 
iorgetful  boys  of  this  duty. 

The  order  and  neatness  of  scholars'  books  and  desks  should  receive 
some  attention.  You  may  have  noticed  a  great  difference  in  schools 
in  this  regard.  In  some,  you  will  see  the  little  geograi)hies  and 
readers  neatly  covered  with  cloth  or  paper,  with  leaves  unsoiled,  and 
handled  with  clean  hands ;  and  you  will  not  discover  so  much  as  the 
scratch  of  a  pin  upon  any  desk,  or  a  pencil  mark  upon  the  white  walls 
of  the  room.  In  others,  you  will  witness  the  reverse  of  this,— rbooks 
soiled  and  torn ;  some  \nih  covers  dangling,  others,  leaves  falling 
out ;  desks  hacked  and  mutilated,  and  the  walls  defaced  by  gi-ot€sque 
figures  and  scrawls  of  writing.  Now  this  is  wrong, — entirely  wrong, 
— and  I  think  teachers  are  chiefly  to  blame  for  it.  I  know  not  why 
it  is,  but  the  vandal  in  boys  is  always  more  or  less  awakened  when 
they  get  together  in  any  considerable  numbers,  and  they  will  make 
havoc  with  property  which  they  would  not  think  of  injuring  at  their 
ovm  homes. 

You  must  manage  to  check  this  disposition  in  your  scholars  by 
creating  a  disposition  which  is  opposed  to  it.  A  good  way  to  do  it, 
is  to  suggest  some  improvement  looking  to  the  better  appearance  of 
the  room,  or  of  things  upon  the  premises,  and  get  them  to  cooperate 
in  carrying  it  into  effect.  Providing  a  new  set  of  window-curtains, 
papering  the  walls,  mending  a  broken-down  gate,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  would  be  examples.  Boys  and  gu-ls  at  school  always  enter  upon 
such  enterj)rise  with  enthusiasm ;  and  when  you  have  succeeded  in 
leading  their  minds  in  this  direction,  all  school  property  is  safe  in 
their  hands.  Then  I  would  appoint  a  standing  committee,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  these  interests,  and,  at 
stated  times,  report  their  condition. 

Encourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the  personal  neatness  and  cleanliness 
of  your  pupils.  Get  up  a  penny  contribution  to  purchase  a  wash- 
bowl, soap,  comb,  and  brush,  if  your  room  is  unprovided,  and  you 
will  be  astonished  to  see  how  such  an  arrangement  will  improve  the 
appearance  of  your  httle  fellows  who  have  been  taught  at  home  not 
to  be  afraid  of  a  little  dirt. 

I  will  close  this  communication  by  saying  to  you  that  in  all  the 
plans  you  devise  for  the  improvement  of  your  school,  endeavor  to  en- 
Ust  the  sjTupathy  and  cooperation  of  your  scholars.     Without  it,  you 
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can  do  notliing  successfully.  They  must  be  made  to  feel  that  they 
have  a  personal  interest  in  all  the  affairs  connected  with  the  school. 
Commend  them  in  their  efforts  to  do  as  you  desire,  and  make  it  a 
rule  to  speak  at  least  a  dozen  words  of  praise  to  one  of  censure. 

A.  J.  F.,  in  West  Ed.  Bev. 


DISCIPLINE. 

The  subject  of  discipline  is  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  the  teacher. 
Works  upon  teaching  and  school  journals  abound  in  discussions  and 
•  precepts  upon  the  subject,  but  this  is  not  always  of  essential  benefit 
to  the  practical  manager  of  the  school-room.  In  the  abstracts  of  the 
last  Massachusetts  Educational  Report,  we  find  some  very  sensible 
remarks  and  hints. 

What  shall  secure  the  proper  discipline  of  the  school?  We  an- 
swer, the  authority  of  the  teacher,  exercised  in  kindness,  and  with  a 
true  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  child.  The  law  assumes  that  the  • 
minor  child  is  under  the  control  and  government  of  the  parent,  and 
when  such  child  passes  from  the  home  of  the  parent  to  the  school- 
room, the  authority  of  the  parent  is  transferred  to  the  teacher.  The 
government  of  the  school-room  is  parental  in  its  nature.  What  a 
parent  has  a  right  to  do  to  secure  obedience,  a  teacher  has  a  right  to 
do  for  the  same  purpose  within  certain  limits,  and  both  are  held  ac- 
countable to  the  law  for  any  abuse  of  their  authority. 

The  State  has  an  interest  in  the  children  which  it  intrusts  to  school 
committees.  Their  office  is  supervisory  in  its  nature.  They  are,  so 
to  speak,  the  public  guardians  of  the  scholars,  who  are  the  foster- 
children  of  tlie  State,  soon  to  become  its  citizens.  The  question  may 
naturally  arise,  what  means  shall  teachers  employ  to  maintain  their 
authority  and  secure  obedience  ?  We  answer,  whatever  means  a 
wise  and  judicious  parent  may  employ,  always  keeping  in  mind  the 
highest  good  of  the  child.  And  we  believe  that  most  cases  of  diffi- 
cultv  in  regard  to  discipline  in  our  schools  could  be  avoided  by  a 
proper  ixnderstanding  between  parents  and  teachers. 

It  should  be  understood  that  in  the  school-room  more  restraint  is 
necessary  than  in  the  family;  that  study  is  not  a  natural  but  an  ac- 
quired habit,  oflen  irksome  to  tlic  young  mind  ;  and  that  no  obedience 
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of  a  child  to  a  parent  can  ever  be  a  substitute  for  the  obedience  of  a 
pupil  to  a  teacher.  The  authority  of  a  teacher  must  control  the 
school,  and  such  authority  must  be  respected  by  the  scholars  as  ex- 
isting in  the  teacher,  and  must  be  acknowledged  by  the  parent,  and 
supported  when  necessary. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  every  candid  mind  that  good  discipline  is 
necessary  to  the  success  of  a  school,  and  in  order  to  secure  this  it  is 
important  that  the  teacher  should  know  what  good  discipline  is,  for 
without  this  knowledge  he  has  no  definite  object  to  work  for,  and 
consequently  accomplishes  nothing  definite.  Firmness  and  decision, 
as  well  as  system  and  order,  are  requisites  in  a  teacher.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  a  teacher  should  study  the  disposition  and  nature  of  every 
child,  if  he  would  govern  easily;  force  is  not  government.  The 
teacher  who  attempts  to  secure  good  government  by  the  infliction  of 
coq>oral  punishment  alone,  will  certainly  fail  to  accomplish  the  desired 
object.  In  the  school-room  a  silent  moral  power  ought  to  reign, 
rather  than  vindictive  measures.  The  true  government  of  a  school 
consists  in  the  prevention  rather  than  the  punishment  of  offenses. 

The  teacher  must  evince  an  untiring  devotion  to  his  work,  in  all 
circumstances  and  places.  He  must  rely  upon  his  own  energies,  his 
tact  and  skill,  and  not  upon  the  committee,  or  any  one  else.  The  law 
of  kindness  and  sympathy  must  always  exist ;  he  must  never  apply 
opprobrious  epithets ;  he  must  sympathize  with  his  scholars  in  all 
their  little  troubles ;  he  must  encourage  and  approve  all  good  conduct^ 
and  discourage  all  A\Tong  action,  and  show  himself  worthy  of  the  re- 
spect and  good  will  of  his  scholars.  The  most  powerful  incentive  to 
good  in  any  one  is  kindness.  We  do  not  approve  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment, and  believe  that  it  should  never  be  resorted  to  but  in  the 
last  extremity,  when  all  other  means  have  failed  to  secure  the  end. 
But  it  should  be  inflicted  as  the  last  resort  to  sustain  the  government 
of  the  school.  We  do  not  believe  that  in  all  cases  a  teacher  can 
avoid  the  use  of  the  rod,  and  sustain  good  discipline.  The  demeanor 
of  the  teacher  out  of  school  has  a  far  greater  influence  upon  the  school 
than  many  are  willing  to  admit.  K  he  spends  bis  time  in  the  pursuit 
of  no  good  object,  wastes  it  in  foolish  and  hurtfiil  amusements,  or 
comes  into  the  school-room  incapacitated  for  a  discharge  of  his  duties 
from  any  cause  whatever,  he  loses  one  of  the  best  helps  in  enforcing 
his  rules  to  good  discipline.     We  have  one  instance,  at  least,  of  this. 
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and  if  it  occurs  hereafter,  it  should  be  sufficient  cause  for  removal. 
There  must  be  mutual  good  will  between  teacher  and  pupil.  Scholars 
must  be  taught  to  govern  themselves ;  to  respect  each  other,  and  to 
have  confidence  in  one  another,  and  in  the  teacher. 

Our  best  schools  are  apparently  the  least  governed.  In  other 
words,  the  children  of  those  schools  have  the  least  knowledge  that 
they  are  governed.  Their  obedience  is  so  cheerful  that  they  do  not 
feel  any  irksome  restraint,  and  they  do  not  rebel  against  the  authority 
that  is  exercised  over  them.  Our  least  successful  schools  are  the  most 
governed.  A  continual  j^'^^i'fide  of  government  is  manifested,  and  a 
constant  rebellion  against  it  is  excited  in  return.  Teachers,  in  taking 
charge  of  new  and  unruly  schools,  find  it  necessary,  sometimes,  to 
compel  obedience ;  but  it  should  not  be  necessary  long  to  continue 
the  compulsion. 

That  there  are  children  so  inherently  vicious  as  to  deserve  severe 
discipline,  may  be  true.  Let  it  be  administered,  when  sparing  justice 
feeds  iniquity.  But  iron,  to  be  molded,  must  be  softened.  Refrac- 
tory pupils,  to  be  reformed,  must  be  persuaded  as  well  as  punished; 
and  they  must  see  that  their  punishment  is  just,  or  they  will  continue 
to  rebel,  and  their  last  state  will  be  worse  than  the  first. 


Inteeestixg  Facts. — Glass  windows  were  used  for  lights  in  1180. 
Spectacles  were  invented  by  an  Italian  in  1240.  Paper  was  first 
made  from  linen,  1302.  Woolen  cloth  was  first  made  in  England, 
1341.  Watches  were  first  made  in  Germany  in  1447.  Telescopes 
were  first  invented  by  Porta  and  Janson  in  1590.  The  circulation  of 
the  blood  was  first  discovered  by  Harvey  in  1610.  A  newspaper  was 
first  established  in  1629.  The  barometer  was  invented  by  Torricelli 
in  1535.  The  steam  engine  was  invented  in  1649.  Bread  was  first 
made  with  yeast  in  1650.  Cotton  was  planted  in  the  United  States 
in  1759.  The  fire  engine  was  invented  in  1685.  The  telegraph  was 
invented  by  Morse  in  1832. 


Cheerfulness  is  just  as  natural  to  the  heart  of  a  man  in  strong 
health  as  color  to  his  check ;  and  wherever  there  is  habitual  gloom 
there  must  either  be  bad  air,  uiuVholesome  food,  improperly  severe 
labor,  or  erring  habits  ol  life. 
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RESIDENT  EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


DELAYS  ARE  DANGEROUS. 

0^v^xG  to  circumstances  entirely  beyond  our  control,  the  September  number 
of  the  Journal,  and  the  number  for  the  present  month,  have  been  delayed  be- 
yond the  usual  time  of  publication.  Our  Journal  has  usually  been  published 
earUer  than  those  of  other  States,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  In  future  we 
hope  to  return  to  our  usual  promptness.  Much  miscellaneous  matter  pre- 
pared for  this  number  is  unavoidably  put  over  to  next  month      '^ 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

We  have  a  full  account  of  the  meeting  at  St.  Louis,  but  the  crowded  state 
of  our  pages  forbids  its  insertion,  and  we  give  below  a  brief  outline  of  the 
proceedings. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Gov.  Brown,  and  responded  to  by 
Mr.  Pickard,  of  Chicago,  President  of  the  Association.  Addresses  were  de- 
Uvered  by  J.  P.  Wickersham,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
A  National  Compulsory  System  of  Education  Impracticable  and  un-American ; 
Hon.  N.  Bateman,  superintendent  of  Illinois,  on  How  far  may  a  State  provide 
for  the  Education  of  her  Children  at  Public  cost  ?  Alfred  Kirk,  of  Chicago,  on 
The  Moral  Uses  of  the  Recitation ;  S.  G.  Williams,  of  Cleveland,  on  The  L'se  of 
Text-books;  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  on  The  First  Steps  in  Teaching  Reading; 
D.  H.  Cruttenden,  of  New  York,  on  Methods  of  Teaching  Languages;  H.  C. 
Hardon,  of  Boston,  on  Drawing;  Mrs.  Smith,  of  New  York,  on  Geography; 
Richard  Edwards,  of  Illinois,  on  Model  Schools;  J.  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston, 
on  Normal  Schools ;  H.  K.  Edson,  of  Iowa,  on  Classical  Study;  Hon.  John 
Eaton,  National  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington,  on  Superior 
Education ;  T.  H.  SaflFord,  of  Chicago,  on  Modern  Mathematics  in  the  College 
Course ;  Prof.  Tyler,  of  Knox  College,  Illinois,  on  Pronunciation  of  Latin 
and  Greek ;  and  by  several  other  gentlemen  on  a  vaiiety  of  topics.  There 
were  some  very  spirited  and  profitable  discussions  on  the  lectures  and  other 
subjects.    The  meeting  was  a  very  good  one. 


Thomas  Tash,  Esq.,  late  Principal  of  High  School  in  Lewiston,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  Schools  in  that  city.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  High 
School  by  Mr.  Lambert  of  the  Augusta  High  School.  Two  excellent  appoint- 
ments. 
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BOWDOIN    COLLEGE. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Journal  we  spoke  of  the  election  of  Hon.  J.  L. 
Chamberlain  to  the  Presidency  of  this  Institution.  Some  quite  important 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  study,  which  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  notice  at  greater  length  when  the  programme  shall  have  been  more  fully 
arranged.    The  following  will  be  substantially  an  outline  of  the  course : 

FRESHMAN    YEAE. 

First  Term.  Latin ;  English  Language ;  Ancient  History ;  Algebra ;  Physical 
Geography  and  Meteorology ;  Free-hand  Drawing. 

Second  Term.  Latin;  English  Language;  Ancient  History;  Geometry; 
Mechanics — pneumatics,  hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  and  the  mechanical  powers ; 
Free-hand  Drawing ;  Book-keeping. 

Third  Term.  Latin ;  English  Language ;  General  History ;  Ehetoric ;  Trig- 
onometry and  Mensuration ;  Plane  Astronomy ;  Optics  and  Acoustics ;  Draw- 
ing; Commercial  Forms. 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 

First  Term.  French;  Surveying  and  Navigation;  Mechanics — nature  and 
transmission  of  force;  General  Chemistry;  Latin;  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  Logic;  Elocution;  Field  work  in  Surveying,  use  of  instruments,  con- 
struction of  plots,  plans,  etc. ;  Spherical  Trigonometiy  and  Nautical  Astrono- 
my, with  the  use  of  instruments  in  navigation ;  Drawing. 

Second  Term.  French ;  Ehetoric ;  Chemical  Analysis  and  Philosophy ;  Gen- 
eral principles  of  Law ;  Latin ;  History  of  France ;  Topography — projections, 
dialing,  leveling,  and  triangulations ;  Analytical  Geometry — general  theory 
of  curves  and  surfaces ;  Mineralogy  and  Chemical  Physics ;  Drawing — shades 
and  shadows ;  Principles  of  Music. 

Third  Term.  French ;  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  Law  of  Nations ;  Latin ; 
History  of  England;  Conic  Sections;  Chemical  Analysis;  Practical  Tele- 
graphing; Drawing — linear  perspective,  isometrical  projection;  Study  of  Col- 
ors; Music. 

JUNIOR    YEAR. 

First  Term.  Gemian;  Histoiy  of  the  EUzabethan  Age;  English  Litera- 
ture; Prime  Motors — water-wheel,  wind-mill,  steam-engine,  caloric-engine, 
etc. ;  Latin ;  French ;  Differential  Calculus ;  Agricultural  Chemistry — soils, 
dressings,  etc.,  with  laboratory  work ;  Laboratory  Physics ;  Practical  Photogra- 
phy ;  Water  Colors ;  Oil  Painting ;  Instrumental  Music. 

Second  Term.  German ;  History  of  the  United  States ;  English  Literature ; 
Zoology ;  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  Political  Economy ;  Latin ; 
French ;  Science  of  Language ;  Integral  Calculus ;  Topographical  Engineer- 
ing— roads  and  bridges ;  Chemistry — qualitative  analysis ;  Laboratory  Physics ; 
Water  Colors ;  Oil  Painting ;  Instrumental  Music. 

Third  Term.  German ;  English  Literature ;  Botany ;  Vegetable  Physiology 
and  Pathology — natural  and  artificial  states  of  plants,  their  diseases,  enemies, 
etc. ;  Law  of  Evidence ;   Latin ;   French ;   Italian ;   Study   of  Masterpieces ; 
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Chemistry — c^ualitative  analysis,  with  laboratory  work ;  Horticulture ;  Floricul- 
ture ;  Mechanical  and  Agricultural  Implements ;  Music  and  Painting. 

SENIOR   TEAB. 

First  Term.  Mental  Philosophy ;  Physical  Astronomy ;  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  Forensic  and  Argumentative  Compositions,  with  study  of  mas- 
terpieces; Parliamentary  Rules  and  Practice;  Grerman:  Spanish;  Swedish; 
Anglo-Saxon;  Metallurgy,  with  laboratory  practice ;  Machines. 

Second  Term.  Moral  Philosophy ;  Critical  Study  of  masterpieces  in  English 
Literatme ;  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  with  privileges  of  attending  medical 
lectures;  Modern  Languages ;  Entomology — beneficial  and  injurious  insects; 
Topographical  Engineering ;  Specialties  in  Machinerj-. 

Third  Term.  Moral  Philosophy ;  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  Greology ;  Kent's 
Commentaries  on  American  Law ;  Esthetics ;  General  principles  of  Architect- 
ure ;  Theory  of  Arches ;  Strength  of  Materials ;  Agassiz's  Seaside  Studies ; 
Cooke's  Chemistry  and  Revelation. 


The  Axxual  Meetixo  of  the  Maixe  Educattoxal  Associatios  will  be 
held  in  Portland  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  Thanksgiring  week. 
Among  the  subjects  which  will  be  presented  by  papers  and  discussions  are, — 
Course  of  Study  for  Common  Schools;  High  School  System ;  Teaching  the 
English  Language ;  Instruction  in  Drawing ;  Public  School  Revenue.  Presi- 
dent Chamberlain,  of  Bowdoin  College,  vrill  deliver  an  address  on  Higher  Ed- 
ucation for  the  People  of  Maine.  Other  gentiemen,  eminent  for  their  relation 
to  tlie  public  Ufe  of  the  State,  will  be  present  and  participate  with  teachers  in 
the  discussions. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  in  arranging  the  work  for  this  meeting  of  the 
Association  to  present  such  topics  as  will  interest  all  who  have  at  heart  the 
welfare  of  our  State.  Let  us  have  a  large  attendance  and  hearty  co-operation 
from  tiiose  who  sympathize  with  our  work. 

Hotels  will  furnish  entertainment  to  members  of  the  Association  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates:  Falmouth,  $S.(JO  per  day;  United  States,  $2.00;  City  Hotel, 
$1.75;  Commercial  House,  $1.50. 

It  is  expected  that  the  railroads  will  furnish  tickets  at  reduced  rates.  A 
full  programmej  announcing  names  and  further  details,  will  be  issued  at 
once.  C.  C.  Rouxds,  Pres.  Assoc. 


Mr.  F.  M.  Hallowell,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School  at  Farmington,  class 
of  Tl,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Yassalboro', 
of  which  Mr.  R.  M.  Jones  is  principal- 


Mr.  C.  H.  Fernald,  the  well-known  Principal  of  the  Houlton  Academy,  has 
been  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Orono. 
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MAINE  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND   THE 
MECHANIC  ARTS. 

I  HAVE  been  induced  to  write  this  article  explaining  the  design  and  mis- 
sion of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  located  at 
Orono,  because  of  the  wrong  impression  which  prevails  so  largely  in  many- 
parts  of  the  State. 

In  1862,  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  then  a  member  of  Congress  from  Vermont, 
introduced  into  the  house  of  representatives  a  bill  appropriating  to  the  sev- 
eral States  a  portion  of  the  public'lands  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  insti- 
tutions where  the  leading  object  should  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  purpose  of  the  donation,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Morrill,  "  was  to  establish  at 
least  one  college  in  every  State  upon  a  sure  and  perpetual  foundation,  accessi- 
ble to  all,  but  especially  to  the  sons  of  toil,  whei-e  all  the  needful  science  for  the 
practical  avocations  of  life  shall  be  taught,  where  neither  the  higher  graces  of 
classical  studies,  nor  that  military  drill  our  country  now  so  greatly  appre- 
ciates, will  be  entirely  ignored,  and  where  agriculture,  the  foundation  of  all 
present  and  future  prosperity,  may  look  for  troops  of  eai-nest  friends,  study- 
ing its  familiar  and  recondite  economies,  and  at  last  elevating  it  to  that  higher 
level  where  it  may  fearlessly  invoke  comparison  with  the  most  advanced 
standards  of  the  world." 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  when  these  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  it  by  the  originator,  are  carefully  examined,  there  need  be  no 
apprehension  of  its  design.  The  working  out  of  its  details  was  left  to  the 
States  accepting  the  congressional  grant,  but  in  our  State  this  was  assigned 
to  a  board  of  trustees  who  have  the  general  oversight  of  affairs  pertaining  to 
the  college. 

As  this  college  differs  from  most  of  the  older  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
class  of  persons  intended  to  be  benefited,  and  in  the  mode  of  instruction  to  be 
employed,  it  became  a  seiious  question  with  the  trustees  and  others  intei'cst- 
ed,  how  best  to  carry  out  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  grant.  But  as  this  col- 
lege was  established  especially  for  the  industrial  classes,  it  seemed  imperative 
to  consider  the  various  mechanical  employments  of  the  citizens  of  our  State, 
and  introduce  such  courses  of  study  as  would  best  fit  the  young  for  those  em- 
ployments, giving  them  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  instiniction.  Accord- 
ingly the  following  courses  of  study  have  been  adopted,  viz. :  A  coui-se  in 
agriculture,  a  course  in  civil  engineering,  a  course  in  mechanical  engineering, 
and  an  elective  course. 

These  prescribed  courses  extend  through  a  period  of  four  years,  the  studies 
of  the  first  two  being  alike  in  all  the  courses,  after  which  the  student  may 
devote  his  time  to  the  special  studies  of  his  future  employment. 

All  the  students  are_  required  to  labor  three  houra  a  day,  five  days  in  a 
week,  for  which  they  receive  compensation,  thus  lessening  their  expenses 
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while  attending  this  school,  and  as  this  requirement  extends  to  all,  there  is 
no  disgrace  attached  to  it  in  the  estimation  of  any  one  here.  It  is  the  design 
to  make  the  labor,  as  much  as  possible,  illustrative  of  the  studies  pursued,  and 
also  to  induce  habits  of  industry  where  they  do  not  exist,  and  to  strengthen 
those  habits  where  they  are  already  formed.  Thus  the  student  has  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  exercise  for  his  health,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  those  athle- 
tic sports  which  have  gained  so  wide  a  reputation  for  some  colleges  ever 
obtain  a  foothold  here.  The  labor  .system  has  thus  far  acted  as  a  safety-valve, 
allowing  the  pent-up  vital  forces  which  so  frequently  burst  out  into  '"  college 
scrapes,"  to  pass  oft' in  another  direction. 

Many  misapprehend  the  design  of  the  college  from  its  name,  and  this  is  not 
surprising,  for  since  it  is  almost  universally  called  the  "  Agricultural  Col- 
lege," many  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  agriculture  is  the  only  thing  taught, 
and  that  unless  a  large  percentage  of  the  graduates  become  farmers,  the  insti- 
tution has  failed  to  fulfill  the  design  for  which  it  was  established ;  but  if  such 
persons  will  recall  what  the  leading  mechanical  pursuits  in  this  State  are, 
they  win  be  directed  to  those  departments  of  industry  where  skilled  labor  is 
required,  and  to  aflford  it  throughout  the  United  States,  the  industrial  colleges 
were  instituted. 

Many  through  the  State  may,  and  probably  will,  expect  too  much  from  the 
college  farm.  They  expect  certain  experiments  to  be  tried,  and  the  results, 
whether  successes  or  failures,  to  be  published,  in  order  that  the  farmers  may 
adopt  the  successful  methods,  and  avoid  those  unsuccessful,  and  yet  there  is 
great  surijrise  that  the  farm  is  no  more  profitable.  As  well  may  we  expect 
the  experiments  of  the  chemical  lecture-room  to  be  profitable  as  for  a  farm  to 
be  profitable  upon  which  experiments  are  constantly  being  tried.  The  profit 
of  the  thing  comes  from  the  information  given  to  tlie  pubUc,  whereby  many 
farmers  through  the  State  are  prevented  from  entering  into  unprofitable  op- 
erations on  their  farms. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  how  this  college  compares  with  the  regu- 
lar classical  colleges,  and  whether  the  honor  of  graduation  from  the  indus- 
trial colleges  is  not  far  inferior  to  that  from  the  classical  colleges.  The  con- 
ditions of  admission  to  the  classical  college  differ  from  those  of  this  college 
chiefly  in  the  amount  of  Greek  and  Latin  required  for  admission.  Some  two 
or  three  years  are  required  to  fit  in  Greek  and  Latin  for  those  colleges  beyond 
what  is  required  for  admittance  here,  and  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  this  extra 
drill  in  the  preparatory  school  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  and  culture  is 
invaluable,  and  should  the  student  come  here  with  the  same  fit  with  which 
he  presents  himself  to  those  colleges,  the  question  would  then  be  more  fairly 
put.  The  course  here  is  four  years,  as  it  is  also  in  those  institutions,  and  the 
main  difierence  between  the  studies  of  the  one  school  and  the  other  is  that 
here  Greek  and  Latin  are  omitted,  and  the  time  is  occupied  with  scientific 
studies  taught  in  a  practical  manner,  and  bearing  as  much  as  possible  upon 
the  chosen  pursuits  of  the  students.  Now  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if, 
in  a  course  of  four  years,  the  time  is  to  be  largely  occupied  in  the  study  of  the 
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language  and  literature  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  but  a  small  amount  of 
time  can  possibly  be  devoted  to  scientific  stvidy  and  reseax'cli,  and  no  one  will 
dispute  that  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences  have  a  more 
direct  And  immediate  bearing  upon  the  mechanical  pursuits  of  men  than  do 
the  dead  languages,  therefore  I  must  conclude  that  for  the  industrial  classes 
for  vphich  it  was  designed,  this  institution  offers  better  advantages  than  the 
classical  college  possibly  can. 

As  it  regards  the  honor  of  graduation,  the  world  asks  of  every  young  man 
when  he  presents  himself  for  employment,  not  where  he  graduated  or  what 
titles  he  may  have  received,  but  what  he  is  qualified  to  do,  and  how  fully  he 
is  qualified  to  do  it ;  for  skilled  laborers  are  in  demand  in  eveiy  department 
of  life,  therefore  it  is  what  a  person  is  fitted  for,  not  where  was  he  fitted.  A 
young  man  may  graduate  from  the  most  popular  institution  of  learning  in  the 
world,  and  receive  all  the  titles  and  honors  which  can  be  conferred  by  such 
institution,  and  yet  if  the  young  man  cannot  make  his  accomplishments  aid 
him,  how  is  he  benefited? 

There  seems  to  be  a  gi'owing  demand  for  more  of  the  practical  in  our  educa- 
tional system,  or,  in  other  words,  more  of  scientific  instruction,  and  our  older 
colleges  have  added  more  and  more  of  these  studies,  but  where  more  ground 
has  to  be  covered  in  the  same  time,  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  thorough- 
ness ;  but  the  establishment  of  these  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  which  are  really  scientific  schools,  leaves  the  field  clear  for  the  older 
colleges  to  prosecute  more  fully  than  ever  the  established  discipline  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  c.  n.  F. 

The  following  is  the  Faculty  for  the  year  ensuing:  Rev.  C.  F.  Allen,  A.  M., 
President  and  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Mental  and  Moral  Science ; 
Merritt  C.  Fernald,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics;  E.  L.  Pack- 
ard, A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  French  and  German;  William  A.  Pike, 
C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering;  Charles  H.  Fernald,  A.  M.,  Professor 
of  Natural  History ;  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Fernald,  Instructor  in  French  and  German ; 
Joseph  R.  Farrington,  Farm  Superintendent;  Capt.  James  Deane,  Military 

Instructor; ,  Instiuctor  of  Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Terms. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Reed,  Steward. 


The  system  of  requiring  a  copy  of  each  book  privileged  and  protected  by 
the  government  to  be  sent  to  a  national  library,  originated  in  an  edict  issued 
by  Henry  the  Second,  of  France,  in  1556,  said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
Diana  of  Poictiers,  who  was  a  great  book-fancier.  A  copy  of  each  authorized 
book  had  to  be  printed  on  vellum  and  handsomely  bound  for  the  royal  Ubrary. 


Noxnn^-G  Like  It.— AVe  refer  to  NATURE'S  HAIR  RESTORATIVE  adver- 
tised on  another  page.  It  is  in  one  bottle,  and  as  clear  as  ice.  No  gum,  no 
filth,  no  poison.    Examine  it.    See  advertisement. 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  in  regard  to  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation, yet  few  people  have  definite  ideas  how  the  thing  is  to  be  brought 
about,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  to  be  carried.  For  the  benefit  of  such  we 
give  in  full  below  the  compulsory  law  recently  passed  in  Michigan.  And 
allow  us  here  to  remind  our  legislators,  even  before  they  are  elected,  that 
it  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  for  them,  if  disposed,  to  put  a  similar  law 
upoa  our  statute  book,  and  thereby  do  great  good  to  the  commonwealth: 

Sec.  1.  The  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact..  That  every  parent, 
guardian,  or  other  person  in  the  State  of  Michigan  having  control  of  any 
child  or  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  shall  be 
required  to  send  any  such  child  or  children  to  a  public  school  for  a  period 
of  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  a  year,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1871,  at  least  six  weeks  of  which 
shall  be  consecutive  unless  such  child  or  children  are  excused  from  such 
attendance  by  the  board  of  the  school  district  in  which  such  parent  or 
guardian  resides,  upon  its  being  shown  to  their  satisfaction  that  the  bod- 
ily or  mental  condition  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  his  attendance  at 
school  or  application  to  study  for  the  period  required,  or  that  such  child 
or  children  are  taught  at  a  private  school  or  at  home,  in  such  branches 
as  are  usually  taught  in  primary  school,  or  to  have  acquired  the  ordinary 
branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  public  schools.  Provided,  in  case  a 
public  school  shall  not  be  taught  for  three  months  in  the  year,  within  two 
miles  by  the  nearest  traveled  road,  of  the  residence  of  any  person  within 
the  school  district,  he  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  director  of  every  school  district  and 
president  of  every  school  board  in  this  State,  to  cause  to  be  posted  three 
notices  of  this  law  in  the  most  public  places  in  such  district,  or  published 
in  one  newspaper  in  the  township  for  three  weeks  during  the  month  of 
.August  in  each  year,  the  expenses  of  such  publication  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  funds  of  said  district. 

Sec.  3.  In  any  case  any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  shall  fail 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  said  parent,  guardian,  or  other 
person  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  So,  or  more  than  $10  for 
the  first  oflFense.  Said  fine  shall  be  collected  by  the  directors  of  said  dis- 
trict, in  the  name  of  the  district,  in  an  action  of  debt  or  on  the  case,  and 
when  collected  shall  be  paid  to  the  assessor  of  the  district  in  which  the 
defendant  resided  when  the  offense  was  committed,  and  by  him  account- 
ed for  the  same  as  money  raised  for  school  purposes. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  or  president  to  prosecute 
any  offense  occurring  under  this  act,  and  any  directors  or  president  neg- 
30 
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lecting  to  prosecute  for  such  fine  within  10  days  after  a  written  notice 
has  been  served  on  him  by  any  tax-payer  in  said  district,  unless  the  per- 
son so  complained  of  shall  be  excused  by  the  district  board,  shall  be  lia- 
ble to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  S20,  or  more  than  ^50,  which  fine  shall  be 
prosecuted  for  in  the  name  of  the  assessor  of  said  district,  and  the  fine 
when  collected  shall  be  paid  to  the  assessor,  to  be  accounted  for  as  in  sec- 
tion three  of  this  act. 
Approved  April  15th,  1871. 


An  Odd  Predicament. — A  very  queer  case  has  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  lawyers  here.  A  man  died,  leaving  a  handsome  property, 
and  also  a  handsome  widow,  the  latter  childless  but  expecting  to  become 
a  mother.  He  also  left  a  will,  duly  executed,  in  which  it  was  provided 
that  if  the  expected  child  should  prove  to  be  a  boy,  two-thirds  of  the 
property  should  go  to  him,  and  one-third  to  the  widowed  mother.  If, 
however,  the  child  proved  to  be  a  girl,  only  one-third  of  the  estate  was 
to  go  to  her,  and  the  two-thirds  to  the  mother.^  The  result  of  the  expect- 
ed interesting  event  has  astounded  everybody,  and  puzzled  all  hands. 
The  widow  has  become  the  mother  of  twins,  and  what  greatly  heightens 
the  perplexity  of  the  case,  the  twins  are  a  boy  and  a  girl.  The  perplex- 
ity of  the  mother,  her  friends,  and  the  lawyers,  is  said  to  be  extreme.  It 
is  claimed  there  is  a  clear  solution  of  the  case,  but  we  haven't  seen  it. 
The  case  certainly  involves  some  very  knotty  legal  points. 

The  above  article  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  a  puzzle  to  every  paper  that  has  copied  it.  The  solution  is 
very  plain  and  easy.  Similar  questions  have  been  published  in  many  of 
the  arithmetics  in  use.  According  to  the  statement  the  daughter  has 
the  smallest  portion.  Let  her  portion  be  one  share.  Then  the  mother's 
will  be  two  shares,  and  the  son's  twice  the  mother's,  or  four  shares.  All 
together  they  will  have  seven  shares.  One-seventh  of  the  estate  will  be- 
long to  the  daughter,  two-sevenths  to  the  mother,  and  four-sevenths  to  • 
the  son. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
General  Eaton,  commissioner  of  education,  has  collected  from  all  available 
sources  a  list  of  names  of  colleges  and  collegiate  institutes  in  the  U.  S.  The 
total  number  of  names  embraced  in  this  list  is  4G9,  of  wliicli  30G  appear  to  be 
the  names  of  colleges,  06  Roman  Catholic  schools,  68  colleges  for  females,  and 
29  institutes  or  high  schools  for  males.  This  office  has  also  prepared  a  chron- 
ological table  of  the  Universities  of  Europe,  which  shows  that  the  fii'st  uni- 
versity estabhshed  in  Europe  was  founded  in  Bologna,  Italy,  in  1119.  Other 
European  countries  founded  their  univeraities  at  the  following  times:  in 
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France,  1190;  England,  1201;  Spain,  1222;  Portugal,  1201 ;  Austria,  1S48;  Swit- 
zerland, 1368;  Germany,  1386:  Scotland,  1410;  Belgium,  1426;  Sweden,  1477; 
Denmark,  1479:  Poland,  1570;  Holland,  1575;  Ireland,  1593;  Paraguay,  1635; 
Finland,  1640;  Russia,  1755;  Norway,  1711;  Greece,  1823.  The  number  of 
universities  founded  in  Europe  in  each  century  was  as  follows :  in  the  12th 
century,  2;  1:5th,  11;  14th,  15;  15th,  23;  16th,  19:  17th,  9;  ISth,  13;  19th,  21. 
Gen.  Eaton  is  having  prepared  an  outhne  system  of  education  in  the  United 
States  for  the  use  of  the  Japanese  minister. 

Hard  on  the  Doctor.    Dr.  F was  the  president  of  a  Southern  college, 

who  professed  to  be  very  grammatical  in  the  use  of  his  language,  and,  there- 
fore, expected  his  pupils  to  be  likewise.  Playing  cards  was  strictly  forbidden 
on  the  school  premises ;  but,  as  is  always  the  case,  this  law  was  often  violated 
by  the  students  without  being  detected.  A  number  of  freshmen  collected 
together  in  the  room  of  one  of  their  number,  and  were  enjoying  a  good 
game  of  euchre,  when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  '•  Who's  there?  "  one 
exclaimed.    '*Me!"    was    the   laconic   reply.    *•  Who's   me?"     ''Professor 

F ."     "No  you  don't  I    Ha  ha  ha  I   Professor  F wouldn't  say  'm€." 

He'd  say.  It  is  I,  sir .' ' "  The  old  professor  turned  his  back  and  went  off, 
knowing  that  they  had  him  there. 

Death  of  Eminent  Authors  in  1870.  Among  the  writers  and  authors  who 
died  during  1870  were  Charles  Dickens,  WiUiam  Gilmore  Simms,  Albert 
Barnes,  Julian  Verplanck,  Anna  Cora  Mowatt  Ritchie,  George  D.  Prentice, 
Nathaniel  Willis  (father  of  the  poet),  Charles  Sweetser,  and  Mark  Lemon, 
one  of  tlie  founders  of  Punch. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Philological  Society  lately  formed  at  Oxford,  a 
proposal  was  brought  forward  to  inti'oduce  into  the  University  the  Conti- 
nental pronunciation  of  Latin,  which  has  already  been  adopted  in  several  of 
our  pubUc  schools.  The  proposal,  which  was  supported  by  the  professor  of 
Latin  and  the  rector  of  Lincoln,  was  referred  to  a  committee. 

The  library  of  Congress  contains  now  167,668  bound  volumes,  besides  about 
30.000  pamphlets.  The  operation  of  the  new  copyright  law  has  increased 
the  library  during  the  past  year  to  an  unusually  large  number.  Upward  of 
5000  copyrights  have  been  recorded  in  the  Librarian's  office  during  less  than 
six  months. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Greenough,  for  many  years  assistant  teacher  in  the  Westfield  Nor- 
mal School,  is  to  become  principal  of  the  R.  I.  Normal  School  at  Providence, 
which  commences  Sept.  6,  salary  ^X)0.  Mr.  Greenough  graduated  at  Wil- 
liams College,  and  has  not  only  been  a  successful  teacher,  but  was  at  one  time 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  is  also  a  licensed  preacher.  • 

The  subject  of  female  education  seems  to  excite  the  interest  of  Italian 
ladies,  several  of  whom  have  devoted  their  time  to  giving  lectures  with  a 
view  to  its  improvement.  In  Milan,  a  coui-se  of  scientific  and  literary  confer- 
ences has  been  inaugurated  by  Signora  Torriani,  at  which  ladies  have  deliv- 
ered addresses  on  matters  connected  with  female  education. 
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In  Berlin  there  is  a  ladies'  educational  association  named  the  Victoria  Ly- 
ceum. It  was  organized  by  a  Miss  Archer,  a  Scotch  woman.  It  is  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia.  Many  young  married  ladies  at- 
tend the  winter  courses — even  many  elderly  ladies ;  and  a  good  many  foreign- 
ers— American  ladies  especially. 

A  Connecticut  man  ardently  wants  to  "  represent  the  michandick  and  la- 
boringe  men  in  the  slate  assemble  irrispectiv  of  poliytics,  religjion  or  eddica- 
shun."     Of  the  last  especially. 

Some  queer  answers  are  elicited  at  the  examination  of  government  clerks 
at  Washington.  One  young  gentleman  being  asked,  "  What  is  the  plural  of 
it?"  replied,  "Its."  Another,  to  the  question,  "Where  do  the  northern  lakes 
empty  themselves  ?  "  answered,  "  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico."  Yet  another,  to 
the  question,  "  In  what  direction  is  the  North  Pole  from  London  ?  "  answered, 
"  North-west." 

No  general  system  of  common  schools  has  yet  been  established  in  Georgia. 
A  law  was  passed  some  time  ago  providing  all  the  machinery  of  school  dis- 
tricts and  directors  necessary  for  setting  in  motion  a  comprehensive  system 
for  the  education  of  both  whites  and  negroes,  but,  by  a  strange  omission,  no 
adequate  provision  was  made  for  raising  money  to  support  the  schools. 


BOOK    TABLE. 

Addresses  and  Pkoceedings  op  the  Nationai.  Education ai.  AsfsociA- 
TiON  (including  The  National  Teachers'  Association,  American  Normal 
School  Association,  and  The  Central  College  Association.  240  pp.  cloth. 
$1.25.    James  H.  Holmes,  publisher,  Washington,  D.  C,  1871. 

This  volume  which  we  have  just  received  from  the  publisher  is  the  flret 
complete  publication  of  the  addresses,  proceedings,  and  discussions  of  tlie 
National  Educational  Association.  It  comprises  addresses  upon  many  sub- 
jects of  living  interest  to  educators  and  discussions  thereon,  occurring 
through  the  seven  days  upon  which  the  convention  was  held,  between  some 
of  our  ablest  men  in  all  the  departments  of  the  educational  field.  An  ex- 
tended review  of  the  book  is  not  intended  at  present,  but  a  few  of  the  articles 
should  receive  especial  attention. 

The  paper  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Hon.  John  Ea- 
ton, jr.,  upon  "The  Eelation  of  the  National  Government  to  Public  Educa- 
tion," is  an  exhaustive  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  from  a  conservative 
stand-point,  of  what  the  national  government  may  and  what  it  may  not  do 
for  public  education.  The  paper  of  Hon.  Frederic  A.  Sawyer,  U.  States  sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  upon  "  Free  Common  Schools— what  they  can  do 
for  a  State,"  is  an  able  review  of  the  advantages  of  free  schools  to  a  commu- 
nity, and  showing  particularly  their  great  need  in  the  South.  The  prelimin- 
ary report  upon  an  "  American  University,"  by  tlie  chairman  of  the  commit- 
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tee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  so  well  known  as  U.  S. 
"ommissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  is  a  paper  of  interest  to  every  scholar. 
The  "  Report  on  a  Course  of  Study  for  Normal  Schools,"  by  Professor  W.  F. 
Phelps ;  that  upon  the  "  Means  of  Providing  the  Mass  of  Teachers  with  Pro- 
fessional Instruction,  by  Professor  S.  H.  White;  and  that  of  Miss  Delia  A. 
Lathrop  upon  "  Object  Lessons, — their  Value  and  Place,"  are  full  of  sugges- 
tions of  special  value  to  educators.  Any  one  of  the  twenty  or  more  articles 
comprised  in  this  volume  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
discussions,  which  are  of  even  greater  interest  than  the  papers  themselves. 

Elements  of  Intellectual  Sciexce.    By  Noah  Porter.    New- York :  Chas. 
Scribner  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  work,  now  President  of  Tale  College,  published  a  few 
years  since  a  large  work  entitled  The  Human  Intellect.  This  volume  is  sub- 
stantially an  abridgment  of  that  work,  and  is  a  masterly  treatment  of  that 
subject  It  will  be  welcomed  by  teachers  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  text- 
books in  this  depai-tment  of  instruction. 

The  Lady's  Friexd,  for  October,  1871,  deserves  the  character  portrayed  by 
another  as  follows:  "  One  of  its  specialties  is  the  air  of  neatness,  and,  if  we 
may  so  describe  it,  dressiness  that  surrounds  it.  Nothing  about  it  is  either 
careless  or  slovenly.  Each  number  reminds  us  of  a  lady  coming  down  to  the 
morning  meal  in  a  tidy  wrapper,  with  snowy  colhir  and  cuffs ;  cool  herself 
and  refreshing  to  othei-s.  The  publishers,  in  this  respect,  have  struck  a  pop- 
ular vein,  and  at  the  same  time,  trusting  not  entirely  to  appearance,  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  literary  au<^  artistic  excellence."  Price,  ?2.50  a  year,  or 
$3.00  for  that  and  the  Journal  of  Education. 

New  Census  and  Patent  Laws.  We  are  indebted  to  Munn  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers of  the  Scientific  American,  New- York,  for  this  neat  little  bound  volume 
of  120  pages.  It  contains  the  complete  Census  of  1870,  showing  the  Popula- 
tion by  Counties,  of  all  the  States  and  Territories,  with  their  Areas,  and  the 
Population  of  the  Principal  Cities.  Also,  the  new  Patent  Laws  in  full,  with 
Forms,  Official  Rules,  Directions  how  to  obtain  Patents,  Copj-rights,  Regula- 
tions for  Trade-Marks,  Assignments,  How  to  sell  Patents,  etc.  Also,  a  large 
variety  of  valuable  information  relating  to  Water-Wheels,  Steam-Engines, 
and  other  mechanism,  with  many  useful  tables  and  recipes,  175  diagrams  of 
Mechanical  Movements,  etc.  We  advise  everybody  to  send  for  it.  Price  25 
cents.  A  more  valuable  compendium,  for  so  small  a  price,  has  rarely  been 
published. 

The  "  National  Sunday  School  Teacher,"  Chicago,  for  October,  is  on 
our  table,  filled  as  usual  with  excellent  matter  for  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents. This  magazine  has  kept  on  improving  from  its  first  apearance  till  now, 
near  the  close  of  its  sixth  volume.  Its  circulation  of  40,000 ;  and  the  400,000 
of  its  Lesson  Papers,  show  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  Sunday- 
school  woi-kers.  The  publishers  offer  to  furnish  from  October  to  December, 
inclusive,  for  30  cts.    Here  is  a  chance  for  schools  to  try  the  National  Series 
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of  Lessons,  The  "  Sunday  School  Sciiolak,"  and  it  is  always  welcome  to 
our  table.  Those  who  have  not  read  "Rob  Claxton's  Own  Story,"  hav?  lost 
a  rich  treat.  The  "  Little  Folks,"  that  gem  of  a  paper  for  the  infant  class, 
for  one  cent  per  copy  on  trial.    Address  A,  B.  &  L,  Pub,  Co.,  Chicago. 

Appletoi^'s  Joubnal,  This  weekly  magazine,  or  paper  as  you  may  please 
to  designate  it,  is  a  quarto  of  32  pp.  weekly,  made  up  of  very  entertaining 
matter,  with  a  large  portion  of  historical,  descriptive,  and  miscellaneous 
reading  of  a  high  order.  Its  recent  articles,  descriptive  of  our  own  country, 
in  the  west,  so  graphically  illustrated  by  Harry  Fenn,  are  very  valuable  papers, 
giving  one,  in  some  respects,  a  better  knowledge  of  the  country  than  an  or- 
dinary tour  would  do.  Its  miscellaneous  matter  is  exceedingly  rich  and  will 
be  read  every  week.    Price,  $4.00  per  year,  or,  with  this  Journal,  $4.83. 

Rose  Thorpe's  Ambition.  This  is  the  title  of  a  veiy  charming  story, 
about  to  be  published  in  that  valuable  weekly  paper  The  Sunday  School  Times, 
of  Philadelphia.  Pastors,  Sui)erintendents,  Teachers,  Parents,  and  all  who 
are  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  young,  will  find  The  Times  a  good  helper, 
and  should  send  for  a  sample,  which  can  be  obtained  free  on  application. 
The  publishers  have  also  issued  a  catalogue  of  Valuable  Appliances  for 
Sunday-schools,  which  will  be  sent  to  allearnest  Sabbath-school  workers  who 
write  for  it.  Address  J.  C.  Garrigues  &  Co.,  608  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

School  Requisites.  Messrs.  Hoyt,  Fogg  &  Breed,  of  this  city,  have  re- 
cently published  a  set  of  Graduated  Check  Rewards  for  the  government  of 
schools  and  exact  ranking  of  each  scholar,  which  are  worthy  of  the  special 
attention  of  teachers  of  primary,  grammar,  and  district  schools.  They  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  cards  of  different  sizes,  designs,  and  colors,  which  indicate 
"Perfect,"  "Imperfect,"  etc.,  etc.,  in  attendance,  deportment, neatness,  studi- 
ousness,  and  recitations.  They  are  printed  on  beautifully  tinted  Bristol  board 
and  put  up  in  boxes  containing  576  of  the  several  grades,  and  sold  at  the  low 
price  of  seventy-five  cents.  They  are  better  than  switches  and  cudgels  to 
govern  a  school,  and  teachers  will  do  well  to  give  them  a  trial. 

Now  'tis  Bedtime. 

"  Kiss  me,  mother!  God  will  keep  us  through  the  shadows  of  the  night, 
And  his  hand  shall  softly  lead  us  to  the  land  of  golden  light; 
Now  'tis  bedtime,  kiss  me,  mother!    Kiss  me,  then  I'll  go  to  sleep. 
For  I've  asked  the  Lord  to  love  us,  and  our  poor  souls  now  to  keep." 
This  new  popular  song  has  been  published  only  a  short  time,  but  is  spread- 
ing rapidly  all  over  the  country.    It  has  a  beautiful  picture  title.    Copies 
mailedfreeonreceiptof  40cts.,  by  White,  Smith  &  Perry,  .300  Washington 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Haepeb  for  October  has  illustrated  articles  on  the  New  York  City  Post- 
office;  the  Yale  College  Expedition  of  1870 ;  Reindeer,  Dogs,  and  Snow-Shoes; 
Postage  Stamps  and  their  Origin,  etc. 
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Among  the  noticeable  articles  in  the  Phbexological  JomxAX  for  this 
month  are  Gov.  Claflin,  of  Mass.,  with  portrait;  Street  Scenes  in  China;  the 
Youthfulness  of  the  World,  etc. 

The  Eclectic  has  for  this  month  a  fine  steel  portrait  of  Herschell  the  as- 
tronomer, with  capital  articles  on  Walter  Scott,  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man, 
and  many  other  subjects. 

ScKiBXER  for  October  closes  volume  second  with  an  excellent  table  of  con- 
tents, and  announces  an  enlargement  and  many  new  features  for  the  next 
Tolome.    Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 

Old  axd  New  for  October  contains  the  first  five  chapters  of  an  excellent 
serial  story  by  George  MacDonald.  The  other  papers  are  fresh  and  racy  as 
usual. 

Tbce  American  Nattrallst  for  September  is  a  royal  double  number,  con- 
taining the  addresses  and  papers  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  last  summer. 

Scrambles  Amoxg  the  Alps  is  continued  in  LrppDrcoTr  for  this  month. 
There  are,  also,  articles  on  Wild  Ireland ;  City  of  Monuments,  etc. 

Oliveb  Optic  for  October  is  sterling  reading  for  the  young  folks. 

Littell's  LrvTX g  Age  presents  a  variety  of  substantial  reading  from  week 
to  week. 

The  YotTTH's  Compasiox  is  a  weekly  visitor  which  we  delight  to  commend. 

The  following  books  have  been  received,  notices  of  which  have  been  una- 
voidably posti)oned  to  next  month:  From  Harper  &  Brothers,  through 
Loring,  Short  &  Harmon,  Portland ;  The  West  Indies,  by  Charles  Kingsley; 
Rolfe's  Shakespeare's  Comedy  of  the  Tempest;  A  Daughter  of  Heth;  Anne 
Furness ;  King  Arthur. 

From  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New-York :  Loomis'  Physiology. 

From  Hui-d  &  Houghton :  The  Judge's  Pets ;  Little  Folk  Songs ;  The  Last 
Knight. 

Brewer  &  Tileston,  Boston :  Worcester's  Comprehensive  and  Primary  Dic- 
tionaries. 

Holt  &  Williams,  New-York :  Otto's  G«nnan  Granunar,  and  Reader ;  Whit- 
ney's Grerman  Grammar  and  Reader ;  Otto's  French  Reader ;  Otto's  Beginning " 
German ;  German  and  English  Conversation ;  Keetel's  Oral  Method  with  Ger- 
man. 

Eldredge  &  Brother,  Philadelphia :  Wilson's  Algebra;  Olney's  Trigonome- 
try ;  Bregy's  Compendium  of  French  Rules. 


TEACHERS    WAIVTIIVG    SITUATIONS. 

LADIES. 

No.  1.  Educated  at  Farmlngton  Normal  School.  Has  taught  two  vcars  in  an  Intermediate 
School.  Best  of  references.  Desires  an  Intermediate  School,  with  pay  of  at  least  $11  per 
week. 

No.  2.  Has  had  ten  years  of  successful  experience  in  Public  Schools  East  and  "West.  De- 
sires a  situation  in  a  graded  school.     Would  take  a  mixed  school. 

No.  3.  Graduate  at  Farmington  Normal  School.  Desires  situation  as  assistant  in  an  Acad- 
emy or  Seminary,  where  some  time  may  be  found  for  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  higher 
Mathematics. 

No.  4.  Graduate  of  New  Hampton  Institute.  Has  had  ten  years'  experience.  Desires  a 
permanent  position  in  Seminary,  Academy,  or  Boarding  School.  Can  teach  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Modern  Languages,  and  also  Drawing.  Desires  no  remuneration  unless  giving  satisfac- 
tion.   Best  of  references. 

GENTLEMEN. 

No.  2.  Can  teach  Modern  and  Ancient  Languages,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Sciences.  Has 
had  experience  as  Principal  of  an  Academy.  Desires  a  situation  in  an  Academy  or  High 
School.    Prefers  West  or  South. 

No.  3.  Is  open  to  an  engagement  after  April  1.  Would  prefer  a  Grammar  School,  with  an 
opportunity  to  teach  Vccal  Music  and  Latin. 


CLUBBING    WITH    MAGAZINES. 

We  will  supply  either  of  the  following  Periodicals  or  Books  and  the  Journal  of  Education 
one  year,  for  payment  strictly  in  advance  one  year,  for  the  sums  named,  the  figures  in  paren- 
thesis being  the  regular  price  of  each : 

$10. 50.     Webster's  Illustrated  Unabridged  Dictionary  (H 12. 00). 
$8. SO.    Littell's  Living  Age  (S8. 00).    Lipinncott's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  World, 

bound  in  Sheep  (SIO.OO). 
$3.50.     Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary   (S5.00).    The  Nation  (S5.00),   Every 

Saturday  (S5.00). 
$5.00.    Eclectic  Magazine  {f( 5. 00). 
$4.83.     The  Appletons'  Journal (H4. 00). 
^4.r3.    Atlantic  Monthly  {.94. 00), Harpers'  New  Monthly  (S4.00),  Harpers'  Weekly  (84.00). 

Ladies'  Bazaar  (4.00),  or  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  (4.00). 
$i4.30.     The  American  Naturalist  (S4. 00),  Old  and  Neio  {1(4.00). 

^4.00.  Godey's  Lady's  Book  (S3.00),  The  Scientific  American  (S3.00),  or  New  York 
Independent  (S3.00),and  large  and  fine  portraits  of  Grant  &  Colfa.v,  tchich  are 
sold  at  the  stores  for  S4.00. 
$3.30.  Phrenological  Journal  and  Packard's  Monthly  {.S3.00),  Demorest's  Monthly 
Magazine  (83.00),  Ladies'  Friend  (82.50).  The  Advance  (82.50),  or  The 
Christian  Union  (82.50)  edited  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  also  Marshall's 
fine  engraving  of  Washington. 
S3. 3.3.     Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  (82.50)  iceekh/  or  monthli/. 

$3.00.    Our  Young  Folks  (82.00),  Petersons  Ladies'  Magazine  (82.00),  Bioerside  Echo 
(81.50),    Portland  Transcript  (82.00).    Hall's  Journal  of  Health  (82.00). 
Arthur's  Home  Magazine  (82.00),Good  Health  (82. 00),  or  Herald  of  Health  (82.00). 
The  Manufacturer  and  Builder  (81.50),  National  Sabbath  School  Teacher  (81.50), 

Demarest's  Young  America  (81.50),  or  The  Nursery  (81.50). 
Arthur's  Children's  Hov,r  (81.50). 
The  Little  Corporal  (81.00). 

Wood's  Household  Magazine  (81.00),  or  The  Little  Chief. 
The  Young  People's  Helper  (.50). 
The  School  Festival  (.50). 

Vhe  MSctt  t'oiith's  Faper,  for  titc  Price,  iit  the  Cotintty ! 

THB  YOUNG  FESOPLiS^S  HKLPSR^ 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Paper  for  American  Boys  and  Girls,  contains  16  three-column  pages,  filled 
with  Stories,  Sketches,  Poetry,  Dialogues,  Music,  Prize  Questions,  Puzzles,  etc.,  etc.  Pure,  fresh, 
original,  lively,  vigorous,  instructive,  and  entertaining.  Eight  years  established.  The  best  paper 
parents  can  give  their  cliildren.  Widely  circulated  and  highly  commended.  Only  50  cents  a  tear. 
C^~Teachers  may  earn  handsome  premiums  by  canvassing  their  sclwols  for  the  Hbli'ER.  Sample 
copies,  and  a  list  of  more  than  250  paEMicMS,  sent  free  to  all  who  will  try  to  get  up  clubs. 

Address,  Z.  POPE  VOSE,  Publisher,  JRnchlnnd,  Maine. 

AIVNOUHGlSmESNT. 

^Prof.  Hiram  Orcutt,  M.  A.,  of  Tilden  Ladies'  Seminary,  New 
Hampshire,  has  prepared  an  important  book,  entitled  "Teachers' 
Manual."  It  treats  of  the  discipline  of  the  school,  and  the  Teach- 
er's qualification  and  work,  with  practical  suggestions  upon  every 
topic  that  will  be  likely  to  occupy  his  attention;  it  also  contains 
valuable  rules  and  explanations  for  the  divisibility  and  properties  of 
numbers,  by  Ephraim  Knight,  M.  A.  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  value  to  every  educator.  It  will  be  issued  in  October,  in  one 
volume,  12mo  J   price  $1.00.    Copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

THOMPSON,  BI&ELOf  &  BROWN,  PttMisHerii,  Boston, 


THE    M^i:?^E 

JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

THOZNI^S    T^SH,    Editor    for    INTovember. 


Vol.  V.  NOVEMBER,  1871.  No.  11. 

CO-OPEllATION  OF  PARENTS. 

Every  teacher,  aiming  to  sacceetl,  needs  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  the  parents  of  his  pupils.  Whatever  his  education  or  ability, 
unless  he  gain  the  confidence  and  approval  of  parents  and  conse- 
quently their  readiness  to  cooperate  with  him  in  his  work,  his  efforts, 
though  untiring,  can  meet  with  but  partial  success  at  best,  and  will 
most  likely  result  in  failure.  With  no  great  attainments,  however, 
and  but  moderate  ability  in  imparting  instruction,  if  he  have  the 
gift  of  interesting  his  patrons  and  securing  their  favor,  he  will  no 
doubt  be  pronounced  a  successful  teacher.  If,  then,  parental  coopera- 
tion is  so  important  an  element  of  success,  the  question  how  it  may 
be  secured  is  an  interesting  one. 

In  looking  back  over  a  school  work  of  many  years,  in  calling  to 
mind  the  instructions  of  the  schools  and  the  valuable  hints  and 
suggestions  of  teachers'  associations  and  institutes,  very  little  can 
be  recalled  bearing  directly  upon  this  most  desirable  means  of  success. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  little  can  be  said  to  the  point,  and  it  has  to  be  left 
largely  to  the  tact  of  the  teacher  to  devise  and  use  such  plans  as  his 
own  wisdom  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed  may  suggest. 
At  any  rate  it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  impress  upon  every  young 
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teacher  at  least  the  necessity  of  leaving  no  proper  means  untried 
until  he  feels  sure  that  he  has  the  approval  of  his  people,  or  better  still, 
their  active  cooperation.  Should  every  teacher  fully  realize  this 
necessity ;  should  every  one  see  that  his  success  in  teaching,  especial- 
ly in  the  public  school,  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  parental 
cooperation,  one  point  will  be  secured, — all  will  tax  their  ingenuity 
in  the  endeavor  to  gain  it,  and  with  well-directed  effort  by  all,  more 
will  gain  the  prize  of  success  than  now  do.  With  the  earnest  invoca- 
tion to  young  teachers  not  to  put  off  a  single  day  the  use  of  some 
means  to  attract  the  attention  of  parents  to  their  work,  we  will  suggest 
a  few  ways  in  which  the  desired  result  can  be  secured. 

1.  The  way  most  commonly  suggested  is  the  visitation  of  parents 
and  the  securing  of  visits  in  school  from  parents.     There  is  often  a 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  make  use  of  this  means.     They 
think  it  the  pastor's  duty  to  call  upon  and  become  acquainted  with 
his  people,  and  they  would  hardly  think  he  could  secure  their  highest 
good  or  promote  his  own  best  influence  without  it ;  but  if  parents  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  teacher  of  their  children,  the  one  who 
stands  in  his  own  place  to  them  during  most  of  their  waking  hours, 
they  must  call  upon  him,  not  he  upon  them.     We  will  not   dis- 
cuss the  correctness  of  this  position  as  a  theory,  but  look  at  it  in 
the  light  of  its  practical  results.     Does  it  secure  the  desired  visita- 
tion.    Experience  shows  us  it  does  not,  and  parental  cooperation  is 
not  gained.     It  is  the  teacher  that  needs  the  cooperation  of  parents 
in  his  work,   not   they   his   in   theirs.     He   is   employed   and   paid 
to  teach  their  children,  and  as  a  faithful  workman  he  should  use  all 
available  and  proper  means  to  increase  his  own  usefulness  and  their 
improvement.    If,  then,  he  is  convinced  that  the   visitation  of  pa- 
rents is  one  of  these  means,  he  should  shrink  from  it  no  longer.    It 
would  be  well  for  him  to  remember,  that  in  those  boasted  Prussian 
schools, — the  type  of  all  that  is  excellent  as  an  educating  power, — the 
teacher  supplements  the  pastor.     He  there,  in  the  absence  of  the 
pastor,  makes  the  parochial  visits,  performs  the  burial,  and  often  the 
church  service,  and  generally  leads  the  singing  in  church.     The  effi- 
ciency of  those  Prussian  teachers  may  thus  in  part  be  accounted  for. 
It  will  be  well  also  to  remember  that  parents  have  long  days  of  toil, 
and  the  teacher  can  hardly  expect  them  to  devote  their  evenings,  the 
only  time  left  them  to  be  with  their  families,  to  finding  him  out, 
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willing  as  they  might  be  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance.  Some  parents 
will  feel  the  importance  of  his  work  sufficiently  to  do  so,  but  it  would 
be  more  convenient  and  please  all  better,  for  him  to  do  this  work. 
By  visiting  them  he  may  often  secure  their  visitation  of  the  school- 
room, and  thus  a  double  object  be  secured.  Parents  will  much  more 
likely  be  interested  in  and  cooperate  with  one  whom  they  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  and  have  entertained  at  their  own  firesides  and 
tables,  than  with  one  who  avoids  them  and  is  an  utter  stranger 

We  will  only  remark  in  passing,  that  the  time  of  visitation  is  im- 
portant. The  earliest  proper  occasion  is  the  best.  Should,  then,  any 
difficulty  ai-ise,  the  teacher  will  feel  at  liberty  to  accompany  the  child 
home,  or  precede  him,  with  the  proper  explanation,  before  the  parent 
has  become  prejudiced  by  the  one-sided,  parti-colored  account  of 
the  grieved  and  perhaps  angered  child.  Many  a  school  difficulty 
has  thus  been  avoided.  Times  of  rejoicing  and  times  of  son-ow  even» 
are  often  favorable  occasions  to  visit  parents,  especially  if  he  feels  sure 
that  in  the  one  case  he  can  add  to  their  joy,  and  in  the  other  truly 
sympathize  with  their  sorrow.  lie  will  thus  win  a  place  in  their 
regards,  from  which  he  can  never  be  displaced. 

2.  The  teacher  should  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  children  under 
his  charge.  If  he  does  not  feel  it  and  cannot  cultivate  it,  then  he 
has  mistaken  his  calling,  and  the  sooner  he  enters  upon  some  other 
the  better  it  will  be  for  himself  and  for  his  pupils  surely.  It  will 
not  avail  to  long  for  some  other  school,  —  some  other  position. 
Children  and  schools  are  the  same  everywhere.  The  difference 
is  in  teachers  and  in  outward  circumstances.  A  good  teacher 
interested  in  children  and  enthusiastic  in  his  work,  will  make  a  good 
school  anywhere, — it  is  only  a  bungler  who  complains  of  his  tools. 

It  would  do,  perhaps,  to  work  without  a  feeling  of  deep  interest 
upon  the  ground  on  which  we  tread,  or  the  trees  that  grow  about 
us,  or  the  machinery  that  answers  without  thought  or  question 
to  our  touch,  though  even  then  our  work  would  be  apt  to  be  a  failure, 
— ^but  to  venture  to  mold  the  deathless  mind,  to  quicken  the  spirit, 
to  foi-m  the  intellect  without  an  interest  in  our  work,  would  be  pre- 
sumption indeed.  "Watch  the  surgeon  as  with  breathless  care  and  the 
intensest  interest  he  passes  his  knife  among  the  arteries  and  muscles 
of  the  fractured  limb, — shall  we  with  less  prudence  leave  our  mis- 
shapen scars  upon  the  soul?    Interest  begets  interest.     The  child  in- 
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stinctively  clings  to  the  teacher  whose  heart  is  in  his  work,  and  is  as 
certainly  repelled  by  one  who  feels  no  interest.  In  visiting  several 
schools  a  quick  perception  will  readily  detect  where  there  is  true 
sympathy  and  where  only  maJce-believe.  This  sympathy  reaches  home, 
and  when  the  teacher  is  filled  with  enthusiastic  love  for  his  work  and 
tender  regard  for  their  children,  parents  soon  find  it  out,  and  are 
ready  to  cooperate  with  him. 

3.  School  exercises  may  often  be  nicely  contrived  to  reach  the 
home  fireside,  and  engage  the  attention  and  secure  the  cooperation  of 
parents.  The  lesson  in  arithmetic  may  give  rise  to  many  practical 
questions  that  will  secure  this  result.  The  manner  of  measuring  wood, 
the  different  kinds,  the  distinction  between  hard  and  soft,  the  varieties 
and  price  of  each, — all  such  questions  may  be  raised  and  held  in  sus- 
pense for  the  children  to  learn  at  home,  and  their  fathers  will  have  to 
cooperate,  especially  if  enthusiasm  has  been  infused  into  the  work. 
Geography,  too,  furnishes  many  topics  in  the  hands  of  a  live  teacher 
that  wull  secure  home  cooperation.  In  teaching  of  a  particular  State 
some  histoi'ical  question  can  be  raised  that  parents  would  be  able  and 
inter ested  to  ^mwew  In  the  study  of  Tennessee,  for  instance,  the 
children  may  be  asked  to  ascertain  what  noted,  noble,  and  patriotic 
president  it  has  furnished,  sometimes  called  "Old  Hickory," — the 
teacher  saying,  of  course,  every  tiling  that  occurs  in  his  praise. 
This  will  secure  not  only  parental  but^?'<2nf?-parental  interest.  Every 
old  Jackson  democrat — and  wl^o  wasn't  one — will  not  only  cooperate, 
but  be  loud  in  his  praise,  and  rightly  too,  for  these  questions  in 
arithmetic  and  geography  are  vastly  more  useful,  as  well  as  more  in- 
teresting, than  the  "eternal  ciphering"  we' often  meet  with,  or  the 
learning  all  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  or  the  rivers  in  Hindostan. 
Drawings  and  writing  may  often  be  sent  home  to  excite  an  interest. 
These  are  visible  objects  and  always  attract  attention.  The  only 
caution  that  needs  to  be  suggested  is  never  to  send  home  anything  that 
will  perplex  or  in  any  way  offend  or  be  xminteresting  to  parents, — 
nothing  of  an  offensive  sectarian  or  political  character, — no  question 
that  they  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  solve. 

"We  have,  however,  only  space,  and  need  only  to  hint  to  our  most 
inexperienced  teachers  even,  some  of  the  ways  that  may  be  used  to  se- 
cure parental  cooperation.  Teachers  must  not  forget  that  a  parent  al- 
ways has  a  deep  interest  in  his  own  children,  deeper  far  than  they  or 
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any  one  else  possibly  can  have,  though  '-he  may  sometimes  have  a 
strange  way  of  showing  it,"  and  if  they  make  it  appear  to  his  satisfac- 
tion that  they  are  striving  for  the  good  of  the  child,  the  parent's  heart 
will  be  gained  at  once.  A  teacher  who,  realizing  its  necessity,  is  striv- 
ing to  gain  the  cooperation  of  parents,  need  not  long  be  in  doubt  as  to 
the  result.  His  school  is  the  touch-stone  that  will  reveal  it.  If  the 
scholars  are  all  full  of  interest,  and  come  from  home  freighted  with 
information  on  the  topics  suggested,  and  not  only  ready  but  anxious 
for  others,  full  of  ambition  and  good  feeling,  then  he  may  be  sure  his 
effort  is  a  success.  theta. 


THE  BIBLE  IN   SCHOOLS. 

Pkofessoe  Huxley,  regarded  by  many  as  having  small  reverence 
for  biblical  things,  advocates  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  reading  book 
in  schools,  in  the  following  warm  language : 

I  have  always  been  strongly  in  fhvor  of  secular  education,  in  the 
sense  of  education  without  theology ;  but  I  must  confess  I  have  been 
no  less  seriously  perplexed  to  know  by  what  practical  measures  the 
religious  feeling,  which  is  the  essential  basis  of  conduct,  was  to  be 
kept  up,  in  the  present  utterly  chaotic  state  of  opinion  on  these 
matters,  without  the  use  of  the  Bible.  The  pagan  moralists  lack  life 
and  color,  and  even  the  noble  stoic,  Aureus  Antonius,  is  too  high  and 
refined  for  an  ordinary  child.  Take  tne  Bible  as  a  whole ;  make  the 
severest  deductions  which  fair  criticism  can  dictate  for  shortcomings 
and  positive  errors ;  eliminate,  as  a  sensible  lay  teacher  would  do,  ij 
left  to  himself,  all  that  it  is  not  desirable  for  children  to  occupy  them- 
selves with — and  there  still  remains  in  this  old  literature  a  vast 
residuum  of  moral  beauty  and  grandeur. 

And  then  consider  the  great  historical  fact  that,  for  three  centuries, 
this  book  has  been  woven  into  the  life  of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest 
in  English  history ;  that  it  has  become  the  national  epi^  of  Britain, 
and  is  familiar  to  noble  and  simple,  from  John-o'-Groat's  House  to 
Land's  End,  as  Dante  and  Tasso  were  once  to  the  Italians ;  that  it  is 
written  in  the  noblest  and  purest  English,  and  abounds  in  exquisite 
beauties  of  mere  literary  form ;  and,  finally,  that  it  forbids  the  veriest 
hind  who  never  left  his  village,  to  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
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other  countries  and  other  civilizations,  and  of  a  great  past,  stretching 
back  to  the  furthest  limits  of  the  oldest  nations  in  the  world.  By  the 
study  of  what  other  book  could  children  be  so  much  humanized  and 
made  to  i'eel  that  each  figure  in  that  vast  historical  procession  fills, 
like  themselves,  but  a  momentary  space  in  the  interval  between  two 
eternities ;  and  earns  the  blessing  or  the  curses  of  all  time,  according 
to  its  effort  to  do  good  and  hate  evil,  even  as  they  also  are  earning 
their  payment  for  their  work  ? 


SCHOOL  PAPERS,  No.  7. 

SCHOLARS : 

Ye  who  climb  the  mount  of  science, 

And  are  weary  toiling  up  its  steep; 
Who  with  youthful  fond  reliance, 

Ever  unceasing  vigils  keep, — 
Faint  not  at  the  rugged  distance. 

Look  not  behind  you  lest  you  fall, 
Depend  on  your  own  assistance. 

While  you  scale  the  towering  wall. 

Close  within  your  bosom  folding. 

Purity  and  love  unstained ; 
Ever  be  the  righF  upholding, — 

Thankful  for  each  victory  gained. 
Pressing  on  with  all  your  powers. 

Gaining  sure,  slowly  though  it  be, 
Kest  not  in  Ease's  enchanting  bowers, 

They  will  a  prison  prove  to  thee. 

Usefulness  be  thy  guiding  star. 

Shining  forward_^o'er  all  thy  way; 
It  will  lead  thee  truly  from  afar, 

Will  herald  forth  a  brighter  day. 
Temperance,  with  robes  of  whiteness, — 

Fit  drapery  for  a  noble  soul, — 
E'er  shield  thee  with  her  brightness, 

Protect  thee  till  you  reach  life's  goal. 
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Cling  to  principles  unsullied, — 

Principles  of  true  sterling  worth ; 
They  will  live  e'er  when  thou  art  dead, — 

Oh !  of  them  truly  have  no  dearth. 
Tread  the  life-path  straight  and  true, 

Turning  ne'er  to  left  or  right; 
Follow  after  the  noble  few, 

"Who  shed  upon  the  world  their  light. 

"  A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches,  and  loving  favor 
rather  than  silver  and  gold." 

"  Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not;  also  wisdom,  instruction,  and  understand- 
ing." 

'•Even  a  child  is  known  by  his  doings,  whether  his  work  be  pure,  and 
whether  it  be  right." — Proverbs. 

"The  duties  of  pupils,"  says  one,  "consists  in  docility,  obedience, 
respect  for  teachers,  and  a  desire  to  excel  in  all  right  undertaking." 
How  often  is  the  heart  made  glad  by  such  a  combination  of  desirable 
qualities  in  pupils  ?  Not  so  often  as  would  be  desirable.  There  are 
a  few  other  ideas  which  I  wish  here  to  present,  while  upon  this  topic. 

The  educating  period  with  our  pupils  in  the  rural  towns  is  short. 
Not  many  can  or  should  attend  school  regularly  till  six  years  of  age. 
Most  of  our  scholars  now  leave  the  schools  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
or  thereabouts.  The  average  age  for  leaving  school  in  the  State  as  a 
whole  is  at  eighteen  years,  according  to  the  statistics.  Six  from 
eighteen  leaves  twelve.  Deduct  the  time  when  schools  are  not  keep- 
ing, or  two-thirds  of  the  time,  which  would  be  eight  yeai-s,  from  the 
twelve,  and  it  leaves  four  years.  Four  years  with  its  lost  days,  the 
scholar's  liability  to  loss  of  time  by  sickness  and  other  things  that 
cause  loss  of  school  privileges,  and  we  reduce  the  actual  schooling  to 
less  than  three  years  consecutive  time.  This,  scattered  piecemeal 
through  the  twelve  years,  represents  the  opportunity  for  education 
that  our  country  pupils  now  enjoy.  How  important  that  every  mo- 
ment be  wisely  employed,  and  that  we  all  use  our  best  endeavors  to 
make  the  schools  of  the  highest  practical  usefulness.  Does  it  not  be- 
fit us  to  be  faithful,  industrious,  and  diligent  ? 

Parents,  are  you  awake  to  these  facts,  as  they  present  themselves 
before  you?  Are  you  doing  all  you  can  to  secure  the  greatest  return 
from  this  short  educating  period  vouchsafed  to  your  children  ? 
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A  large  proi^ortion  of  the  scholars  of  the  common  schools  attend  no 
other.  Some  few  still  go  on  to  the  high  schools  and  still  further  up 
the  scale,  but  the  great  mass  begin  and  end  their  school  life  here  in 
our  town  schools.  Here  their  opportunities  begin  and  end.  It  has 
been  truly  said,  that  "our  public  schools  are  the  people's  colleges." 
The  importance  of  rightly  improving  these  should  be  impressed  upon 
every  pupil  early  in  his  school  life.  We  must  make  the  most  and 
best  of  what  we  have. 

There  are  annually  attending  our  winter  schools  quite  a  number  of 
the  larger  grade  of  pupils,  that  will  perhaps  leave  school  privileges  at 
the  close  of  the  term,  or  will  attend  but  one  term  more.  These  going 
■  out  into  the  busy  scenes  of  life  and  the  world's  ways,  to  combat  for 
livelihood,  wealth,  or  station,  should,  in  these  last  days  of  their  school 
life,  have  a  little  different  training  from  those  who  expect  still  to  con- 
tinue in  school. 

These  scholars,  more  particularly,  should  receive  a  greater  amount 
of  attention  from  the  teacher,  relatively,  than  the  smaller  scholars 
that  have  less  number  of  studies,  and  also  the  benefit  of  the  summer 
schools.  They  should  give  their  attention  to  those  branches  of  study 
and  parts  of  branches  that  are  used  in  practical  application  of  every- 
day affairs ;  to  the  keeping  of  accounts,  writing  notes,  receipts,  bills, 
and  various  papers  used  in  business;  to  the  science  of  common 
things ;  lastly,  but  not  least,  to  physiology,  wherein  man  learns  to 
"  know  himself."  j.  w.  lang. 


John  Billings  says:  "  There  is  one  man  in  this  basement  world  that 
I  always  look  upon  with  mixed  feelings  of  pity  and  respect,  to  whom 
I  always  take  off  my  hat  and  remain  uncovered  until  he  gets  safely 
by;  and  that  is  the  district  schoolmaster.  When  Imeet  him  I  look 
upon  him  as  a  martyr  just  returned  from  the  stake,  or  on  his  way 
there  to  be  cooked.  Don't  talk  to  me  about  the  patience  of  ancient 
Job.  Job  had  pretty  plenty  of  boils  all  over  him,  no  doubt,  but  they 
were  all  of  one  breed.  Every  young  one  in  a  district  school  is  a  boil 
of  a  different  breed,  and  each  young  one  needs  a  different  kind  of  a 
poultice  to  get  a  good  head  on  him." 

\ 

Learninsr  is  better  than  silver  or  crold. 
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PRUSSIAN  SCHOOLS. 

[For  the  Maine  Joamal  of  Education.] 

The  Germans  are  deliberate  in  most  things,  but  above  all  in  the 
instruction  of  their  children,  for  the  benefit  of  whose  education  they 
have  created  the  best  of  facilities,  combining  thoroughness  and  com- 
pleteness of  study,  together  with  inexpensiveness  of  cost.  3Iost  of 
the  children  go,  at  the  age  of  four,  to  the  so-called  "  Kindergarten," 
where  they  are  simply  taught  to  behave  and  take  interest  in  a  variety 
of  plays,  all  of  which  are  selected  with  a  view  to  impart  some  know- 
ledge. 

A  child  is  seldom  taught  systematically  until  he  is  six  or  seven 
years  old,  when  he  is  placed  in  one  of  the  primary  schools,  which  are 
scattered  in  abimdance  all  over  the  country,  and  there  he  is  kept  until 
he  has  made  sufficient  progress  to  be  received  into  the  gymnasium 
(lycium)  or  real  school,  and  these  differ  from  each  other  but  little ; 
else  he  may  continue  in  the  first-named  primary  school  and  receive 
a  fair  education  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  his- 
tory, and  even  learn  the  rudiments  of  various  higher  branches  of 
ttudy,  with  the  exception  of  foreign  languages,  which  are  not  taught 
in  this  school  at  all. 

At  seven,  law  requires  evfery  healthy  child  to  enter  the  primary 
school  of  its  district,  or  any  other  the  parents  may  choose ;  and  they 
have  to  inform  the  principal  teacher  or  superintendent  to  that  effect^ 
or  if  his  health  is  too  poor  to  admit  of  his  attending  school,  a  certifi- 
cate of  a  doctor  will  suffice ;  but  should  they  desire  to  keep  him  for  any 
length  of  time  out  of  school,  they  have  to  procure  a  special  permis- 
sion of  the  superintendent,  and  if  kept  out  longer  than  a  year,  it  mast 
be  made  up  by  continuing  a  year  longer  than  the  rest  in  school,  which 
would  be  until  fifteen  instead  of  fourteen ;  after  which  time  it  is  a 
matter  of  choice  to  continue  in  study.  Until  that  age  parents  are 
under  obligation  to  send  their  children  regularly,  if  possible,  every 
day,  or  suffer  the  consequences,  which  will  be  a  fine  according  to  the 
offense.  The  school  hours  are  from  eight  until  twelve,  and  two  to 
four,  with  the  exception  of  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  which 
are  free.  There  are  about  thirty-eight  or  forty  school  weeks  in  the 
year,  the  rest  being  divided  into  various  vacations.  Between  every 
hour  there  is  an  intermission  of  five  minutes,  and  at  ten  o'clock  of 
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fifteen  minutes, — time  sufficient  to  change  books  and  teachers.  The 
following  is  substantially  the  order  of  exercises  of  these  elementary- 
schools.  : 


8-9. 

9-10. 

10-11. 

11-12. 

1       2-3. 

3-4. 

Monday, 

Keligion 

Arith. 

Geogr. 

Singing. 

Reading, 

Writing. 

Tuesday, 

History, 

Gram. 

Geom. 

Recit. 

Botany. 

Drawing 

Wednesday, 

Arith. 

Physiol. 

Reading. 

Gram. 

The  rest  of  the  week  is  a  repetition  of  this.     The  higher  schools  vary, 
in  commencing  at  seven  o'clock  instead  of  eight. 

The  teachers  of  these  schools  in  the  country  have  to  be  competent,- 
also,  to  teach  the  choir  in  church,  and  to  officiate  on  funeral  and  other 
similar  occasions ;  expound  the  Scriptures  on  Sundays  in  the  absence 
of  the  pastor,  and  lead  almost  all  meetings ;  keep  a  true  record  of  all 
children  born,  and  every  person  that  dies  in  their  respective  com- 
munities,— for  all  of  which  they  receive  a  comjjensation  of  about  two 
hundred  to  four  hundred  thalers,  or  its  equivalent  in  farmers' products 
(a  thaler  being,  at  the  present  rate  of  gold,  seventy-eight  cents  in 
American  currency), — much  work  for  little  pay.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  prices  of  all  kinds  of  labor,  and  of  living  also,  are  much 
less  than  in  the  United  States.  In  the  large  towns,  also,  these  pri- 
mary teachers  receive  much  higher  pay. 

It  is  otlierwise  with  the  gymnasium  into  which  the  scholars  are 
generally  admitted  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  and  at  once  enter  upon 
a  course  of  the  higher  studies,  and  if  followed  throughout  and  regu- 
larly, it  will  last  nine  years.  This  lengthy  course  is  due  to  the  full- 
ness and  variety  of  the  branches  to  be  pursued.  Instruction  in  the 
languages,  ancient  and  modern,  geology,  mythology  astronomy,  zool- 
ogy, botany,  mathematics,  chemistr}'',  physiology  (including  the  ele- 
mentary course  with  their  practical  apj^lication),  drawing,  and  music 
is  thorough.  The  youth  who  passes  creditably  through  the  gymnas- 
ium is  generally  a  good  classical,  French,  and  English  scholar,  a  com- 
petent accountant,  and  is  well  grounded  in  the  elementary  principles 
of  science  and  philosophy,  and  so  is  ready  for  the  technical  study  and 
discipline  necessary  to  all  the  higher  occupations  and  professions  in 
life.  It  is  from  here  that  the  young  man  enters,  according  to  his  fu- 
tui'e  destination,  directly  into  the  manufactory,  the  banking  or  mercan- 
tile house,  the  office  of  the  engineer,  the  studio  of  the  architect  or  the 
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university,  to  fit  himself  for  the  scientific  or  the  learned  professions. 
The  course  at  the  university  is  generally  four  to  five  years,  but  its 
honors  are  accessible  to  all  who,  after  the  payment  of  a  hundred  tha- 
lers,  can  give  proof  on  examination  of  deserving  them,  without  the 
exaction  of  preliminary  attendance  upon  the  lectures,  which  latter  are 
open  to  all  on  matriculating  and  paying  the  required  fees.  The  charge 
of  matriculation  is  eight  thalers,  and  for  a  course  of  lectures  of  six 
months  from  five  to  six  thalers,  not  including  the  instruction  given 
in  the  laboratories  attached  to  the  scientific  department,  which  cost 
sixteen  thalers  more  for  the  half  year.  The  cost  of  living,  instruction, 
and  lectures  in  almost  any  German  university  will  be  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thalers  per  annum,  and  it 
no  doubt  proves  a  great  advantage  to  all  those  who  can,  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  good  opportunity. 

A.  A.  Sack,   Giiben^  Province  of  Brandenhurg. 


PLAY  AXD   STUDY. 

I  SAW  lately  a  study,  over  which  many  tears  have  been  shed  and 
much  patience  has  been  tried,  turned  into  play  without  losing  any 
merit  as  a  study,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  struck  me  it  would  be  well 
to  make  it  more  generally  known,  as  it  was,  I  believe,  the  invention 
of  the  teacher  in  whose  school  I  saw  it. 

It  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  admirable  thing ;  for  while  the  scholar 
learned  more  readily  by  its  means  than  by  the  customary  drill,  it  af- 
forded at  the  same  time  that  relaxation  which  prevents  injury  to  the 
elasticity  of  a  child's  immature  powei-s. 

The  study  was  that  of  geography,  of  which,  of  course,  the  pupils 
had  already  acquired  some  slight  rudimentary  knowledge ;  and  the 
whole  school  joined  in  the  exercise ;  those  who  were  too  young  to 
join  as  principals  being  made  the  clerks  of  the  merchants  who  carried 
on  their  business  during  the  last  houi-s  of  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
sessions.  It  is  true  that  the  little  clerks  were  of  little  service,  but 
they  were  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact ;  and  probably  they  picked 
up  a  pennyworth  of  knowledge  by  the  way. 

Everything  being  ready  for  the  Commercial  Game,  as  it  was  called 
(there  were  other  games,  to  be  played  with  the  same  cards,  known  as 
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the  geographical  and  the  botanical),  a  number  of  cards  was  distribu- 
ted among  the  children  proportionately.  On  the  back  of  every  card 
was  written  the  name  of  some  place  of  more  or  less  importance,  as 
London,  Cadiz,  Buenos  Ayres;  and  on  the  other  side,  in  two  columns, 
were  lists  of  the  imports  and  exports  peculiar  to  that  place.  That 
being  done,  the  scholar  who  has  Marseilles  on  one  of  her  cards,  for 
instance,  finds  that  she  has  wine  and  ccfrk  and  olives  to  barter,  and 
that  she  wants  hardware,  cotton,  and  other  things,  in  return  ;  and 
at  the  teacher^s  signal  she  calls  for  cotton,  it  may  be.  If,  then,  the 
scholar  who  happens  to  have  cotton  among  the  exports  on  any  one 
of  her  cards,  does  not  answer  "Here ! "  at  once,  the  first  scholar  names 
the  place  from  which  the  article  was  to  come,  Havana,  perhaps,  and 
takes  the  card  on  whose  back  is  written  Havana.  She  then  finds  that 
having  Havana  she  has  oranges,  wax,  and  molasses  to  exchange,  and 
that  she  wishes  hogshead  staves  in  order  to  send  back  her  molasses, 
wishes  lumber  also,  and  pianos ;  she  calls  for  hogsheads,  and  if  Port- 
land, who  can  supply  her,  does  not  immediately  reply,  she  takes  the 
Portland  card, — proceeding  thus,  perhaps  Avith  the  stick-lac,  betel-nut, 
and  ivory  of  Maulmain,  and  calling  for  the  hardware  and  cotton  goods 
of  Liverpool,  until  she  is  answered  promptly,  when  the  scholar  who 
answers  takes  the  word,  exchanges  cards,  and  begins  business  on  her 
own  account.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if,  having  called  for  cotton, 
she  has  been  instantly  taken  up  by  Havana,  and  yet  cannot  name  the 
place  from  which  the  cotton  was  to  come,  then  her  card  of  Marseilles 
goes  ignominiously  to  the  owner  of  the  Havana  card,  who  calls  for 
shoes  or  gunny-cloth  or  hogsheads,  and  she  herself  waits  till  some 
article  on  her  other  cards  is  called  for,  when  she  has  a  chance  to  renew 
her  activity. 

Another  method  is  for  the  teacher  to  keep  the  cards,  and,  giving 
the  name  of  the  place,  call  for  exports, — San  Prancisco,  for  example, — 
the  one  who  gives  the  exports,  precious  metals,  flol^r,  lumber,  taking 
the  card  ;  and  the  one  accumulating  the  most  to  be  considered  the 
winner.  The  former  game  is,  however,  the  livelier  one,  and  the 
whole  school  is  kept  alert  and  intent  with  it ;  the  interest  is  absorb- 
ing, for  the  risks  are  quite  as  great  to  the  young  players,  as  the  risks 
of  older  games  are  to  older  players;  and  it  seems  as  if  it  would  be 
impossible  to  devise  any  system  by  which  the  relations  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  globe  to  eacli  other  could  be  more  ineffaceably  stamped 
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upon  the  recollection.  It  is,  moreover,  in  the  teacher's  povrer  to 
brighten  the  game  with  remarks  illustrative  of  the  uses  of  the  articles, 
as  the  Havana  merchant's  use  of  gunny-cloth  to  bale  his  cotton,  or  of 
shoes  to  exchange  for  cotton  with  the  planter  who  needs  them  for  his 
negroes  in  some  cases ;  and  once  possessed  of  such  a  pack  of  cards, 
which  any  teacher  can  prepare,  the  game  will  be  found  susceptible  of 
great  variation,  and  geography  will  cease  to  be  a  mass  of  dry  details 
to  be  memorized  with  pain,  and  will  become  a  delightful  exercise,  as 
alluring  to  the  imagination  of  a  prosaic  child  as  to  that  of  the  unde- 
veloped poet.  n.  p.  s. 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

Among  the  many  reforms  attempted  and  accomplished  which  mark 
the  advance  of  civilization  in  the  present  age,  none  is  more  important 
than  the  almost  world-wide  revolution  in  educational  matters. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  decidedly  toward  universal  educa- 
tion. Indeed,  this  tendency  is  the  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  all  other  reforms  are  subordinate  to  this,  because  dependent 
upon  it  and  involved  in  it. 

As  the  Lord's  prayer  is  the  universal  supplication  embodying  all 
possible  petition,  so  does  universal  education  embody  all  possible  re- 
form. Education  means  reform, — a  leading  forth  out  of  the  old  into 
the  new.  Therefore,  those  who  make  reform  a  general  term,  and  the 
educational  movement  one  of  its  special  phases,  err.  The  reverse, 
rather,  is  true.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  prefer  to  regard  the  two 
as  coextensive, — both  beginning  at  the  same  point  and  having  a  com- 
mon end.  Practically,  all  reform  depends  on  education ;  and  where 
the  latter  is,  there  at  the  same  time  the  former  is  seen. 

Statesmen  and  nations  are  beginning  to  recognize  this  fact,  and,  in- 
stead of  direct  attempts  to  force  reform,  take  measures  to  increase  the 
general  intelligence.  RefoiTn  follows  naturally  as  the  night  the  day; 
and  thus  indirectly  many  a  social  problem  is  solved,  and  many  a  social 
evil  coiTCCted,  whose  correction  and  solution  have  baffled,  it  may  be 
for  ages,  the  direct  efforts  of  philosopher  and  statesman. 

The  recent  political  convulsions  in  Europe  afford  a  powerful  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  a  general  national  education.  Germany  educates 
her  people.    In  Prussia,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  in  other  parts 
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of  Germany  for  more  than  two  centuries,  education  has  been  not  only 
free  to  all,  but  compulsory  to  those  who  would  ignore  its  piivileges. 

England,  at  almost  the  eleventh  hour,  urged  to  action  as  well  by 
the  example  of  America  as  of  her  continental  neighbor,  sought  to 
solve  the  questions  of  her  national  economy  by  the  augmented  means 
of  general  education.  Although  the  experiment  has  just  begun,  the 
apparent  results  are  eminently  satisfactory.  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  still  pursuing  the  Napoleonic  policy,  with  willful  blindness  and 
fatal  perversity,  sought  prosperity  in  the  enforced  and  continued  igno- 
rance of  the  masses.  The  world  knows  the  result ;  may  it  profit  by 
the  lesson. 

Russia  and  Sweden  follow  the  example  of  England.  The  former 
frees  her  serfs  and  takes  measures  to  increase  their  intelligence.  The 
latter  goes  beyond  her  pattern.  For  three  years,  education  has  been 
compulsory  in  her  limits.  The  result  is,  that  ninety-seven  per  cent  of 
her  scholastic  population,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years, 
attend  her  public  schools,  and,  in  this  respect,  Sweden  stands  first 
among  the  nations. 

Warned  by  the  signs  of  the  times  and  prompted  by  the  Franco- 
German  lesson,  America  has  found  numerous  advocates  of  a  system 
of  compulsory  education  in  our  own  country.  The  movement  is  wide- 
spread. Everywhere  its  supporters  are  pressing  their  views  upon  the 
public  attention  with  increasing  earnestness.  In  nearly  every  State 
the  educational  journals,  and  the  press  in  general,  are  discussing  this 
question.  Our  statesmen  are  turning  their  attention  to  it.  Already 
several  States  have  passed  laws  requiring  the  scholastic  popiilation  to 
attend  school  a  certain  portion  of  the  time.  In  a  recent  number  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  senator  Wilson,  speaking  of  the  German  system 
of  compulsory  education,  says:  "It  has  brought  forth  fruit  which  the 
world  sees.  France,  with  a  fairer  and  more  fertile  country,  with  the 
prestige  of  a  brilliant  military  record,  but  with  a  population  ignorant, 
priest-ridden,  and  emasculated  of  their  manhood,  lives  beaten  on  every 
field,  and  helpless  at  the  conqueror's  feet.  The  lesson  should  not  be 
lost  on  the  American  people." 

That  universal  education  is  desirable  all  admit,  but  many  militate 
against  compulsory  attendance  at  school  as  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
our  government.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  freedom  unrestrained 
becomes  license,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  savage  state  alone.    That 
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is  the  most  perfect  liberty  where  all  have  a  common  standard  of  free- 
dom— a  limit  to  license  and  equal  rights. 

The  State  punishes  crime.  Xo  one  denies  or  questions  the  right  of 
the  State  to  do  so.  The  manner  of  punishment  may  be  subject  of 
dispute,  but  not  the  right.  The  life  of  the  State  depends  on  the 
suppression  of  crime,  and  punishment  is  designed  to  diminish  and  pre- 
vent it.  The  right  to  punish  offenses  implies  and  involves  the  right 
to  prevent  their  occurrence.  This  right  is  not  limited  to  direct  action, 
— to  the  establishment  of  systems  of  police  to  watch  over  life  and 
property,  and  by  actual  presence  or  proximity  to  intimidate  would-be 
offenders ;  but  it  may  and  does  extend  to  indirect  means  which  may 
place  the  vagrant  above  suspicion,  and  lift  him  out  of  vagrancy. 

Others,  who  combat  the  movement,  offer  objections  of  a  more  prac- 
tical nature. 

One  such  is,  that  many  cannot  attend  school  for  want  of  proper 
clothing  and  books.  Bat  in  many  States,  books  are  already  furnished 
by  towns  to  such  as  cannot  otherwise  procure  them,  and,  in  cases  of 
necessity,  clothing  may  be  provided  in  the  same  way.  It  is  better 
morally,  as  well  as  cheaper  pecuniarily,  to  furnish  the  needy  with 
books  and  clothes,  than  it  is  to  build  and  maintain,  for  their  support, 
reform-schools,  prisons,  and  alms-houses. 

Another  similar  but  more  important  objection  is,  that  the  earnings 
of  the  scholar,  although  small,  are  often  necessary  to  eke  out  a  meager 
living  for  the  family.  I  apprehend  that  the  cases  of  absolute  need 
are  not  very  numerous ;  and,  when  they  occur,  an  exception  could  easi- 
ly be  made,  as  of  coarse  must  be  done  in  cases  of  sickness. 

The  object  of  all  law  should  be  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.  All  law,  however  salutary,  may  at  times  seem  oppressive  to 
an  individual,  and  yet  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  very  law 
of  which  he  complains  is  the  one  to  which  he  personally  owes 
most.  Moreover,  the  law  provides  for  all  cases  of  destitution ;  and 
although  many  may  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  this  charity,  and  re- 
main in  want  and  wretchedness,  this  condition  is  not  a  fault  of  the 
law  nor  of  the  law-maker,  but  of  their  own  perversity  and  pride,  par- 
donable though  it  may  be. 

Again ;  it  is  claimed  that  the  people  of  our  State  and  nation  are  not 
yet  ready  for  such  action,  or,  to  quote  from  the  Ohio  Teacher,  which, 
while    favorable   to   the   theory,  doubts   its   present    practicability: 
32 
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"The  'strong  arm'  of  the  law,  in  a  free  government,  is  a  public  sen- 
timent demanding  its  execution.  Without  such  support,  the  law  be- 
comes a  dead  letter,  as  witnesseth  much  legislation  designed  to  en- 
force moral  reforms.  In  such  case  an  unexecuted  law  would,  we  fear, 
be  a  hinderance  rather  than  a  help." 

This  is  very  true.  But  the  objection  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  measure  will  not  be  sup^jorted  by  the  people.  The  people 
of  several  States,  through  their  representatives,  have  already  passed 
such  laws.  The  recent  action  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature,  as 
well  as  that  of  Michigan,  Texas,  and  other  States,  shows  that  the 
people  not  only  Avill  support  such  a  law,  but  that'  they  demand  it. 
There  is  no  strong  opposition  to  the  law  in  the  States  where  it  exists, 
and  many  other  States,  like  our  own,  are  earnestly  discussing  the 
matter  and  waiting  to  see  the  result  in  these  before  taking  action 
themselves.  Surely,  we  in  Maine  are  prepared  for  such  a  law  when 
Texas  finds  her  civilization  sufficiently  advanced  to  dare  such  an  act. 

But  I  would  not  have  the  movement  a  sectional  bat  a  national  one. 
I  would  have  it  carried  not  only  into  t^e  halls  of  the  State-house,  but 
also  into  the  chambers  of  the  national  capitol.  A  law  of  this  kind, 
if  salutary  and  beneficial  to  a  single  State,  cannot,  in  the  abstract,  fail 
to  be  so  to  all.  Several  modifications  to  suit  the  peculiar  status  of 
education  in  individual  States  should  be  made,  but  the  great  principle 
should  be  of  the  nation  as  well  as  of  the  State. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  right  of  the  State  to  take  such  measures 
to  increase  the  general  intelligence  of  her  people,  having  answered 
the  more  prominent  objections  urged  by  those  who  oppose  compul- 
sory education,  and  having  endeavored  to  show  the  practicability  of 
such  a  measure,  not  only  in  our  own  State,  but  in  our  entire  nation, 
let  us  consider  some  of  the  advantages  that  the  State  will  receive  from 
such  a  law  adopted  and  enforced. 

First,  it  will  lessen  crime.  Our  houses  of  correction,  our  reform- 
schools,  jails,  and  prisons  are  not  filled  from  the  ranks  of  the  edu- 
cated, but  by  those  bred  in  utter  indifierence  or  open  enmity  to  the 
advantages  afforded  by  our  public  schools.  As  our  population  in- 
creases the  number  of  the  unschooled  will  increase,  and  the  amount 
of  crime  be  augmented  without  some  counteracting  force.  "  Social 
order  and  civil  security  are  threatened  by  an  army  of  ignorance  which 
is  largely  recruited  from  the  children  and  youth  who  arc  growing  up 
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in  open  contempt  of  school  advantages."  This  impending  danger  can 
be  met  only  by  a  compulsory  system  of  education.  It  can,  moreover, 
be  better  met  to-day  than  when  the  number  of  the  unschooled  has 
become  a  still  stronger  social  and  political  element. 

Again;  the  want  and  wretchedness  which  fill  our  alms-houses  and 
hospitals  would  be  in  some  measure  diminished.  The  inmates  of 
these  come  chiefly  from  the  unschooled  portion  of  the  population. 
Diminish  the  number  of  the  unschooled,  and  the  crime  and  want  which 
characterize  this  class  will  be  diminished  also. 

Third,  compulsory  education  will  tend  to  political  reform.  The 
number  who  cast  the  ballot  blindly  and  ignorantly,  or  as  directed  by 
party  demagogues,  will  be  lessened,  and  the  ballot  will  become  an  in- 
telligent force  in  the  operations  of  government.  .The  evil  of  political 
ignorance  will  coiTCct  itself,  and  the  question  of  an  intelligence  qualifi- 
cation for  suflrage  be  set  at  rest. 

Fourthly,  more  general  intelligence,  the  result  only  of  compulsory 
education,  will  elevate  the  status  of  religion  in  our  country,  and  will 
be  a  most  powerful  means  to  counteract  Roman  Cathohcism.  "Deep- 
thinking  men  are  alarmed  when  they  see  Romanism  making  its  way 
against  all  opposition,  and  even  aiming  at  the  control  of  our  govern- 
ment." It  will  attain  its  aim  unless  its  influence  is  in  some  way  coun- 
teracted. 

Universal  education  and  Romanism  are  deadly  enemies.  They  can- 
not exist  together.  We  cannot  crush  Romanism  as  a  religion,  but  the 
masses  can  be  educated  above  it.  The  thousands  yearly  added  to  our 
population  by  immigration,  many  of  them  semi-civilized,  nearly  all 
ignorant,  aflford  a  fair  field  for  Catholicism  to  harvest.  The  beauties 
of  her  mysterious  ritual  has  ever  been  to  her  a  source  of  power  over 
the  unenlightened.  Protestantism  cannot  cope  with  her  on  equal 
terms  among  the  rude  and  uncultivated,  where  her  fairest  triumphs 
are.  But  education  is  the  golden  arrow  with  which  to  pierce  this 
dragon.  Education  is  the  shield  of  Protestantism, — more  efiicient  than 
the  seven-fold  shield  of  Ajax, — a  God-given  means  of  defense  and  at- 
tack like  the  fabled  arms  of  Hercules,  to  which  every  god  of  ancient 
polytheism  is  said  to  have  contributed  a  part.  Armed  with  this 
mighty  weapon.  Protestantism  shall  go  forth  on  this  Western  world 
as  in  the  Eastern,  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

Lastly,  I  would  observe,  that  this  may  afibrd  a  key  to  the  social 
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problem  now  puzzling  alike  the  theorizing  philosopher  and  the  prac- 
tical statesman.  To  the  question  "What  shall  we  do  with  our  immi- 
grants?" it  offers  the  simple  answer,  "Educate  them  to  be  citizens, or 
at  least  require  them  to  educate  their  children."  Even  the  "Heathen 
Chinee"  may  be  educated  into  a  man.  A  system  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation will  be  an  advantage  alike  to  the  individual  and  to  the  nation. 

Such  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  must  redound  to  the  State 
from  a  system  of  universal  education.  Education  can  never  be  made 
universal  unless  compulsory.  While  Eomanism  holds  sway  in  our 
land,  so  long  have  we  in  our  midst,  even  by  our  firesides,  and  in  our 
households,  a  professed  foe  to  the  education  of  the  masses.  While 
every  year  immigration  adds  to  our  population  its  armies  of  ignorance 
and  paganism,  so  long  have  we  an  element  which  will  not  educate  itself, 
even  when  the  doors  of  our  public  schools  are  thrown  open  to  all  who 
will  to  enter. 

Let,  then,  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  supported  by  the  sentiriients  of 
the  educated  majority,  reach  out  and  interpose  its  strength.  Let  the 
friends  of  compulsory  education  continue  their  efforts  and  force  the 
attention  of  the  public.  The  measure  is  one  which  will  come  in  the 
course  of  time  and  events,  but  we  can  ill  afford  to  .wait  till  the  issue 
is  foi'ced  upon  us  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  universal  education 
infinitely  multiplied.  * 


THE  READING  EXERCISE. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  mainly  for  the  consideration 
of  persons  who  have  charge  of  ungraded  country  schools,  though 
they  are  by  no  means  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  peculiar  routine  of 
the  school-room  in  our  cities  and  larger  villages. 

The  first  and  most  important  item  in  the  successful  management  of 
an  ungraded  school  is  the  proper  classification  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
want  of  such  classification  is  a  bar  to  progress  which  no  amount  of 
skill  or  energy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  can  overcome.  The  true 
secret  of  success  in  teaching  is  to  teach  but  few  things,  and  teach 
them  well ;  and  every  teacher,  upon  entering  an  ungraded  school, 
should  organize  the  fewest  possible  number  of  classes,  and  include  a 
large  share  of  the  school  in  each  class.  All  studies  in  which  a  goodly 
number  of  pupils  cannot  engage  should  be  thrown  out.    This  is  true 
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of  reading  as  well  as  of  othei*  studies,  and  it  is  in  relation  to  the 
reading  exercise  that  a  caution  is  particularly  needed  in  the  schools 
of  this  State.  There  are  now,  and  have  been  for  years  past,  too  many 
different  reading-books  allowed  in  our  schools.  There  is  many  a 
small  school  wherein  two  or  three  pupils  are  furnished  with  the  sixth 
reader,  three  or  four  with  the  fifth  reader,  four  or  five  with  the  fourth 
reader,  and  so  on  down  to  the  first.  Of  course,  there  must  be  as 
many  different  classes  as  there  are  different  readei"s,  and  confusion 
will  necessarily  reign  supreme.  No  one  at  all  conversant  with  school 
matters  needs  for  a  moment  to  be  informed  that  it  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble for  any  teacher  to  manage  six  reading  classes  and  do  any  degree 
of  justice  to  them.  Wherever  the  attempt  is  made  the  reading  ex- 
ercise will  degenerate  into  a  farce. 

The  first  injunction,  then,  that  I  would  lay  upon  a  teacher  is  this' 
that  in  addition  to  a  class  in  the  charts,  no  more  than  three  regular 
reading  classes  be  organized.  The  teacher  should  select. from  the 
series  three  readers  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils,  and  make 
use  of  them  only ;  and  where  such  selection  has  not  already  been 
made,  I  would  suggest  that  the  first,  third,  and  sixth  readers  will  be 
found  amply  suflicient  for  the  wants  of  every  ungraded  school  in  the 
State.  If  the  mode  of  instruction  in  this  article  be  faithfully  pursued, 
the  omission  of  the  intervening  numbers  will  occasion  no  inconven- 
ience. But  whatever  portion  of  the  series  is  selected,  this  much  is 
certain,  that  three  readers,  and  three  readers  only,  are  all  that  should 
be  used  in  any  one  school  at  any  one  time.  Teachers  should  be  in- 
flexible on  this  point.  Of  course,  if  a  large  number  of  pupils,  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  class,  are  already  provided  with  a  given  text-book,  a 
change  should  not  be  too  rigidly  insisted  on,  though  that  book  may 
not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  be  the  best  adapted  to  their 
capacity.  But  the  odd  sticks  should  be  pruned  off  without  mercy. 
One  or  two  pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  read  separately,  simply 
because  they  "  bought  that  kind  of  book."  It  is  nothing  but  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  tolerate  such  a  condition  of  things. 
Some  effort  may  be  required  to  effect  a  proper  classification,  and  to 
reduce  the  school  to  a  working  trim,  but  the  thing  must  be  done 
before  any  sound  and  vigorous  progress  can  be  made. 

Three  reading  classes  having  been  organized,  I  would  advise,  sec- 
ondly, that  the  smaller  pupils  be  furnished  with  extra  readers,  similar 
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to  those  used  by  the  higher  classes,  in  order  that  they  may  look  on 
while  the  older  pupils  are  reading.  This  may  be  deemed  a  novel 
proposition,  but  it  is  one  that  will  stand  approved  after  a  little  reflec- 
tion, and  most  certainly  after  a  little  experience.  It  is  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  an  ungraded  school  that  the  smaller  pupils  are  con- 
stantly learning  from  the  instruction  given  to  those  who  are  older. 
The  smaller  pupils  are  listening  day  by  day  to  the  reading  of  the 
advanced  classes,  and  especially  to  the  reading  of  the  teachers,  and 
they  gradually  thus  become  familiar  with  the  pronunciation  of  words, 
and  also  gather  some  of  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  passages  con- 
tained in  the  reading  lessons.  I  recollect,  when  a  child  myself,  listen- 
ing with  the  most  delighted  attention  to  the  eloquent  reading  of  a 
teacher,  M'hose  unusual  gifts  in  that  line  of  rhetoric  subsequently 
procured  for  him  a  professorship  of  that  science  in  one  of  our  colleges. 
But  if  the  younger  pupils  are  supplied  with  books,  and  watch  the 
reading  of  the  advanced  classes,  it  is  evident  at  once  that  the  inciden- 
tal benefits  they  receive  will  be  immeasurably  increased.  The  eye 
will  be  educated  as  well  as  the  ear.  They  will  not  only  hear  the 
words  pronounced,  but  they  will  see  upon  the  printed  page  the 
symbols  representing  those  woi'ds,  and  by  associating  the  form  and  the 
sound,  they  must  necessarily  themselves  learn  to  read.  Nor  will  it 
be  found  difiicult  to  teach  the  younger  pupils  thus  to  watch  the  exer- 
cises of  the  higher  classes.  A  child  that  can  read  rapidly  and  fluently 
in  the  first  reader — whose  eye  has  already  been  educated  to  run 
quickly  from  line  to  line — will  soon  learn  to  "  keep  the  place  "  in  the 
sixth  reader,  especially  when  the  lessons  in  the  sixth  reader  are  read 
and  re-read  repeatedly,  and  read,  too,  slowly  and  deliberately  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  younger  pupils.  And  here  let  me  say,  paren- 
thetically, that  while  undue  rapidity  of  utterance  is  of  couree  not 
desirable,  nevertheless  every  child  should  be  able  to  read  rapidly,  and 
this  faculty  should  be  acquired  at  an  early  stage  of  the  pupil's  prog- 
ress. The  first  reader  class  should,  therefore,  read  their  lessons  over 
till  they  can  read  very  fast.  In  this  manner  the  eye  will  be  educated 
to  quickness  of  discernment,  and  the  development  of  an  insufferable 
habit  of  drawling  prevented. 

By  all  means,  then,  let  the  younger  pupils  be  supplied  with  extra 
readers.  And  as  nothing  of  the  kind  is  contemplated  in  our  public 
school  regulations,  teachers  must  look  to  the  voluntary  action  of 
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parents  for  assistance.  And  they  will  not  look  in  vain.  Parental 
pride  is  particularly  solicitous  in  behalf  of  the  progress  of  young 
children.  And  if  any  children  remain  unprovided  for  by  their  parents, 
teachers  should  take  up  a  subscription  in  their  districts,  purchase  a 
proper  supply  of  extra  readers,  number  them,  add  them  to  the  school 
library  as  district  property,  and  loan  them  to  such  pupils  as  need 
them.  And  whether  these  books  belong  to  parents  or  to  the  district, 
they  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  only  during  the  reading 
exercise,  and  immediately  at  its  close  should  be  carefully  collected 
and  laid  aside. 

The  third  suggestion  that  I  would  make  is  in  relation  to  the 
adoption  of  a  rule  upon  which  I  would  lay  the  utmost  stress,  as 
being  of  vital  importance  in  the  management  of  the  reading  exercise. 
It  b  a  rule  that  should  be  enforced  in  all  schools,  whether  graded  or 
ungraded,  and  in  all  classes,  whether  primary  or  advanced.  To  bor- 
row a  trite  phrase,  it  is  a  rule  that  should  be  transcribed  in  letters  of 
gold  and  hung  up  in  every  school-room  for  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher  as  well  as  the  school.    It  is  this : 

Every  2j)qyil  should  read  readily  and  fluently^  toithout  hesitation 
and  without  mistakes. 

This  regulation  may  seem  to  many  to  be  very  nearly  akin  in  point 
of  wisdom  to  the  famous  order  of  King  Canute  forbidding  the  influx 
of  the  tide.  To  many  it  may  seem  not  half  as  brilliant,  nor  half  as 
likely  to  prove  effective  as  Dame  Partington's  attempt  to  beat  back 
the  sea  with  her  broom.  But  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  nothing  can  be 
surer  of  accomplishment.  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  a  school  may  be  so 
instructed  that  every  pupil  shall  have  no  more  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing the  pronxinciation  of  the  words  that  occur  in  his  reading  lesson 
than  he  has  in  finding  the  way  to  his  mouth  at  the  dinner-table.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  this  is  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished,  and  that  it  is  also  a  consummation  not  yet  attained  in 
the  majority  of  our  schools.  There  is  an  endless  amount  of  stum- 
bling and  awkwardness  and  hesitation  in  our  reading  exercises.  It  is 
to  be  found,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  nearly  everywhere.  If  all 
the  reading  lessons  in  the  land  were  marshaled  simultaneously,  and  if 
our  auditory  nerves  were  rendered  so  acute  that  we  could  catch  the 
faintest  vibration  from  the  remotest  section,  what  a  Niagara-like 
torrent  of  mispronunciation  would  roll  in  upon  us.     And  this  state  of 
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affairs  is  attended  with  the  most  damaging  results.  If  but  a  portion 
of  the  pupils  are  chronic  stnmblers,  they  constitute  a  drag  and  a 
burden  that  renders  the  whole  exercise  exceedingly  stale  and  un- 
profitable. Wherever  this  pernicious  habit  prevails,  it  destroys  all 
life  and  interest  and  animation,  creates  a  spirit  of  restlessness  and 
inattention,  and  converts  the  reading  exercise  into  a  tedious  and 
wearisome  farce.  The  pupil  Avho  stumbles  at  every  third  word  derives 
no  benefit  from  the  exercise,  but  rather  positive  injury.  lie  of  course 
understands  nothing  of  what  he  is  reading,  or  pretending  to  read. 
The  hour  to  him  is  an  hour  of  mortification  and  shame,  and  he  grad- 
ually acquires  an  aversion  to  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  book,  which 
aversion  he  carries  with  him  through  life.  Not  a  little  of  our  popular 
ignorance  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  multitudes  in  their  earlier 
years  acquire  a  disgust  for  literature  by  reason  of  that  defective  mode 
of  instruction  which  allows  them  to  stumble  into  the  school-room, 
stumble  through  it,  and  stumble  out  again,  without  having  read  a 
single  sentence  correctly  and  understandingly  throughout  their  whole 
course.  By  all  means,  then,  let  the  nuisance  be  abated,  if  the  thing 
is  possible.  And  as  I  have  already  intimated,  the  thing  is  possible. 
From  the  whole  number  of  schools  in  California  let  there  be  selected 
fifty  wherein  this  habit  prevails;  from  each  of  these  fifty  schools 
select  the  individual  pupil  most  notorious  for  this  defect;  let  these 
fifty  choice  specitnens  be  gathered  into  one  class  or  school,  and  yet, 
under  suitable  instruction,  all  this  hesitancy  in  reading  may  be  made 
to  disappear  as  if  by  magic  within  ten  days.  But  how  is  this  result 
to  be  obtained  ?  What  is  the  talisman  that  will  effect  so  Avondcrful 
a  transformation  ?  It  is  simply  this :  Let  the  teacher  read  each 
lesson  to  the  class,  clearly  and  distinctly,  six  times  before  any  pupil 
is  allowed  to  pronounce  a  syllable.  This  is  the  remedy,  and  the 
whole  remedy.  Just  this,  and  nothing  more.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  teacher  shall  read  the  lesson  six  times  consecutively  on  one  occa- 
sion, or  at  one  sitting,  but  that  the  lesson  shall  be  read  repeatedly 
during  several  days  previous  to  its  assignment  to  the  class. 

Let  us  explain  the  matter  more  particularly.  We  will  suppose  it 
to  be  Monday  morning,  and  in  a  school  where  the  good  old-fashioned 
practice  of  opening  both  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  with 
reading  still  prevails.  The  class  is  prepared  to  take  up  a  now  lesson, 
say  Lesson  XX,  which  lesson  lias  been  read  by  the  teacher  half  a 
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dozen  ■  times  during  the  preceding  week.  The  teacher  commences 
the  exercise  by  reading  the  same  lesson  again  in  full.  The  class  fol- 
lows, reading  the  same.  The  teacher  then  concludes  by  reading 
lesson  XXI  as  an  advanced  lesson.  On  Monday  afternoon  precisely 
the  same  course  is  pursued,  the  teacher  reading  Lesson  XX,  the  class 
reading  the  same,  and  the  teacher  concluding  with  Lesson  XXI. 
The  same  routine  is  strictly  observed  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
both  morning  and  afternoon.  On  Thursday  morning,  as  Lesson  XXI 
has  now  been  read  six  times  in  advance,  the  class  is  prepared  to  take 
it  in  hand,  while  Lesson  XXII  becomes  the  advanced  lesson  to  be 
read  by  the  teacher.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  method  each  lesson 
is  read  six  times  by  the  teacher  before  it  is  commenced  by  the  class ; 
it  is  read  six  times  by  the  teacher  while  the  class  is  engaged  upon  it ; 
and  it  is  read  six  times  by  the  pupils  themselves,  or  eighteen  times  in 
all.  The  entire  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  instruction  as  a  remedy  for 
any  and  all  awkwardness  and  hesitancy  in  reading  will  not  be  dis- 
puted for  a  moment.  The  whole  school  must  necessarily  read  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  fluency. 

But  the  objection  may  be  made  that  under  this  system  the  teacher 
is  required  to  read  twice  as  much  as  the  pupils.  This  is  precisely  as 
it  should  be.  It  is  from  the  instruction  given  by  the  teacher  that 
the  pupil  is  supposed  to  make  progress.  Every  time  a  child  pro- 
nounces a  letter,  a  syllable,  or  a  word  correctly,  it  does  so  from  the 
fact  that  it  has  heard  its  teacher  or  other  person  pronounce  the  same 
letter,  syllable,  or  word  correctly.  The  more  frequently,  then,  a  word 
is  pronounced  in  the  hearing  of  the  pupil,  the  moi-e  indelibly  will  that 
pronunciation  be  impressed  upon  his  memory.  And  there  is  another 
consideration  that  calls  upon  the  teacher  to  read  continually  and 
repeatedly  in  the  presence  of  his  school.  The  language  of  literature 
differs  very  materially  from  the  language  of  children  and  of  unlettered 
people  generally.  Our  literary  productions  contain  innumerable 
words  and  expressions  that  do  not  pass  current  among  pereons  un- 
acquainted with  books.  The  words  made  use  of  by  uneducated 
people  are  few  and  simple ;  whereas  the  words  to  be  met  with  in  the 
broad  fields  of  literature,  in  their  number,  in  their  construction,  and 
in  their  application  and  shades  of  meaning,  are  multitudinous,  com- 
plex and  manifold.  When  the  boy  steps  from  the  circle  of  the  play- 
ground into  the  circle  of  the  literati,  he  is  ushered  into  a  new  spherej 
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where  ideas  are  conveyed  in  a  tongue  to  him  unknown.  Upon  the 
teacher,  therefore,  devolves  the  task  of  rendering  his  pupils  familiar 
with  this  higher  language,  and  the  true  course  for  him  to  pursue  is 
that  which  I  have  indicated.  The  words  of  literature  should  be 
dinned  incessantly  into  the  ears  of  the  pupil  until  they  are  inlaid,  so 
to  speak,  into  his  intellectual  structure,  and  become  an  essential  and 
inseparable  part  of  his  mentality.  Let  the  teacher,  then,  read,  re- 
read, and  read  again. 

It  may  be  further  objected,  that  if  the  smaller  pupils  are  required 
to  watch  the  exercises  of  the  higher  classes  they  will  have  no  time  to 
study  their  own  reading  lessons.  I  respectfully  demur  to  the  use  of 
the  term  "  study  "  in  connection  with  a  reading  lesson.  When  pupils 
are  required  to  memorize  certain  facts  in  geography,  or  certain  para- 
digms in  grammar,  that  term  may  be  appropriate,  but  there  is  no 
propriety  in  assigning  to  a  class  an  entirely  new  reading  lesson,  one 
which  they  have  never  read,  or  heard  read,  before,  and  requiring  them 
to  "  study"  it  by  way  of  preparation  for  reciting.  New  lessons  must 
necessarily  contain  new  words,  in  reference  to  the  pronunciation  of 
which  the  pupil  is  left  in  the  dark.  After  the  teacher  had  read  a 
lesson  several  times,  and  thus  shown  the  class  how  to  set  the  egg  on 
end,  it  may  be  entirely  proper  to  require  them  to  review  it  before 
reading,  but  the  only  true  way  to  "  study  "  a  reading  lesson  is  for  the 
class,  with  book  in  hand  and  eye  on  line,  to  listen  to  the  reading  of 
the  teacher. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  of  instruction  outlined  in  this  article 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

1.  There  will  be  but  few  classes,  and  these  most  thoroughly  taught. 

2.  All  hesitancy  and  defective  pronunciation  in  the  reading  exercise 
will  disappear. 

3.  Unexampled  progress  will  be  made,  specially  by  the  younger 
pupils. 

4.  The  constant  repetition  of  the  lessons  will  enable  the  younger 
pupils  to  watch  the  reading  of  the  advanced  classes  without  difficulty. 

5.  Younger  pupils  may  be  promoted  to  higher  classes  with  no  in- 
convenience from  the  omission  of  some  of  the  readers  in  the  estab- 
lished series. 

6.  The  whole  school  can  join  in  concert  exercises  in  reading  from 
the  highest  reader  in  use. 
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7.  All  cliildren  will  become  good  readers,  and  that  at  an  early  age. 

8.  Pupils  ^-ill  catch  and  imitate  the  style  of  the  teacher,  and  thus 
read  with  proper  rhetorical  eiFect,  though  no  special  attention  being 
given  to  the  so-called  rules  of  rhetoric. 

9.  Success  in  this  exercise  will  tend  to  develop  a  taste  for  reading, 
which,  in  turn,  will  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  a  higher  degree  of 
general  intelligence. 

And,  finally,  it  is  claimed  that  this  system  is  the  most  natural  and 
philosophical,  and  consequently  the  most  valuable  and  useful,  and 
therefore  those  teachers  who  adopt  it  will  necessarily  be  the  most 
successful. — H.  C.  Kinne^  in  Caiifomia  Teacher. 


"WHAT   SHOULD  TEACHERS   KNOW? 

BY    HEXRY    E.    SAWYER. 

FmsT,  beyond  dispute,  the  lessons  the  pupils  are  to  study.  One 
who  is  to  teach  children  to  read,  must  know  the  alphabet ;  and  a 
professor  of  ancient  languages  ought  to  be  able  to  conjugate  a  Greek 
verb. 

Next,  the  teacher  should  understand  the  connections  and  relations 
existing  between  those  studies  which  are  receiving  immediate  atten- 
tion, and  other  studies  which  are  collateral  or  higher.  Political 
geography  and  history,  for  example,  are  so  related  that  each  should 
be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  other,  and  he  who  teaches  one  with  no 
ref<M"ence  to  the  other,  or  with  no  knowledge  of  its  facts  and  princi- 
ples, labors  at  a  disadvantage,  and  wastes  time  and  effort. 

Political  geography  depends,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  physical 
geography,  which  seems  to  embrace  all  the  physical  sciences,  so  that 
to  be  at  all  successful  in  teaching  it,  one  needs  to  know  something  of 
botany  and  chemistry,  of  geologj-  and  astronomy,  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, zoology,  and  ethnography,  and  whatever  other  sciences  pertain 
to  matter  or  motion. 

Yet  geography  is  thought  to  one  of  the  studies  which  "  any  one 
can  teach "  in  a  primary-  school.  True,  any  one  who  can  read  can 
ask  the  questions  set  in  the  book,  and  by  keeping  the  eye  on  the 
page,  and  perhaps  keeping  the  place  with  the  finger,  note  whether 
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the  printed  answers  are  given  exactly.  But  that  is  not  teaching. 
How  can  one  teach  geography,  even  in  its  first  lessons,  who  knows 
not  the  causes  of  the  changes  of  seasons,  and  of  the  different  lengths 
of  days  and  nights  ?  But  geography  is  not  peculiar  or  exceptional 
in  requii'ing.  that  those  who  attempt  to  teach  it  shall  have  wider  and 
higher  knowledge  than  that  furnished  by  the  text-book  in  vise.  She 
■  who  gives  the  earliest  lessons  in  reading,  needs  to  know  something 
of  the  philosophy  and  art  of  vocal  culture,  so  that  under  her  training 
children  may  form  or  retain  right  habits  of  breathing,  and  of  using 
the  vocal  organs,  and  may  secure  correct  articulation,  and  clear,  well- 
modulated  voices.  Then  the  reading  lesson,  more  than  any  other, 
furnishes  legitimate  occasions  to  communicate  information  on  almost 
all  subjects  within  the  range  of  human  knowledge.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  say,  that  to  teach  reading  so  as  to  give  it  the  highest 
possible  literary  and  educational  value,  requires  much  knowledge  of 
a  wide  range  of  subjects ;  of  history  and  archa3ology,  of  grammar, 
rhetoric,  logic,  and  literature,  and  all  the  sciences.  These  examples 
sufficiently  illustrate  the  proposition  that,  to  teach  anything  in  the 
best  manner,  one  needs  some  aquaiutance  with  kindred  branches  of 
knowledge. 

This,  however,  is  but  a  small  part  of  that  which  the  teacher  needs 
to  know.  Sciences  are  but  the  material,  books  and  apparatus  but  the 
implements  which  the  teacher  uses  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
object.  That  object,  which  never  must  be  lost  sight  of,  is  to  edu- 
cate, as  completely  and  harmoniously  as  may  be  practicable,  all  his 
l^upils.  But  Avhat  is  education  ?  What  results  are  aimed  at  in  it  ? 
What  qualities,  powers,  characteristics,  belong  to  and  constitute  the 
ideal  of  perfect  manhood  and  womanhood?  These  are  questions 
which  the  wisest  find  it  difficult  to  answer,  and  yet  questions  on 
which  every  teacher  needs  to  have  well-defined  ideas.  Again,  what 
methods  and  processes  of  culture  will  most  surely  and  rapidly  ad- 
vance jjupils  toward  the  desired  end  ?  How  shall  vicious  ideas  bo 
eradicated,  bad  habits  broken  up,  and  good  ones  be  established? 
How  shall  physical  natures  be  made  skillful,  beautiful,  strong  ?  What 
are  the  mental  faculties,  what  the  right  order,  means,  limits  of  devel- 
oping, training,  informing  them?  How  shall  harsh  passions  be 
brought  into  subjection,  dormant  sensibilities  quickened,  will  attuned 
to  duty,  and  conscience  enthroned  ? 
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Such  questions  as  these  are  among  the  highest  which  men  have  to 
consider.  But  they  are,  nevertheless,  such  as  ought  to  be  asked  in 
an  examination  of  candidates  for  the  teacher's  position.  For  they 
are  of  everyday  interest  to  the  instructor.  They  do  not  belong  to 
the  domain  of  mere  theorj-,  to  be  left  to  the  study  of  philosophers 
and  moraUsts.  To  the  teacher  they  are  strictly  practical,  as  really 
as  questions  concerning  the  best  methods  of  raising  com  or  reclaim- 
ing alder  swamps  are  piactical  to  the  farmer. 

Human  nature,  then,  vLsing  the  term  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense,  is  pre-eminently  the  teacher's  study.  Physiology  and  hygiene, 
mental  philosophy  and  moral  science,  are  all  included  in  it.  And  in 
addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  human  nature, 
there  is  needed  the  ability  to  detect  individual  peculiarities,  weak- 
nesses, and  tendencies,  whether  physical,  mental,  or  moral,  and  the 
power  to  apply  to  each  the  specific  treatment  demanded  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case. 

While  the  amount  of  book  learning  required  will  vary  somewhat, 
according  to  the  grade  of  pupils  to  be  admitted,  there  seems  to  be 
no  goodr ground  for  asserting  that  the  professor  in  college  or  profes- 
sional school  needs  more  of  this  higher  kind  of  knowledge  which  has 
just  been  discussed  than  does  the  teacher  of  a  primary  class. 

In  architecture,  when  "  a  wise  master-builder "  has  laid  the  foun- 
dation, other  hands  may  rear  the  superstructure.  In  instruction, 
which  is  literally  in-building,  building  into  a  child's  nature  a  charac- 
ter in  which  strength  and  beauty  are, — building  into  the  grand  edi- 
fice of  society  living  stones  finn  as  adamant  and  crystalline  in  polish, 
the  beginnings,  at  least,  should  be  made  by  .those  who  have  a  tolera- 
ble conception  of  what  the  finished  work  is  to  be,  and  of  the  proces- 
ses and  appUances  by  which  it  is  to  be  carried  forward  to  its  comple- 
tion.—  Com.  School  Journal. 


XIXE  GOOD  RULES. 

1.  Make  the  school-room  exercises  pleasant;  conduct  them  with 
animation  and  cheerfulness. 

2.  Take  an  interest  in  them,  and  treat  everything  connected  with 
the  school  with  dignified  importance. 

3.  For  young  scholars,  the  class  exercises  should  not  be  kept  up 
longer  than  interest  is  maintained. 
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4.  Idleness  should  be  sedulously  avoided.  A  programme  of  recita- 
tions and  studies,  furnishing  uninterrupted  employment  during  each 
session,  is  indispensable  to  a  well-regulated  school. 

5.  Great  care  ^should  be  given  to  assigning  lessons ;  if  too  long, 
they  discourage  the  learner,  if  too  short,  they  encourage  idleness. 

6.  Emulation  is  a  valuable  aid  if  judiciously  employed,  and  may  be 
used  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 

7.  Patient,  persistent  effort  will  accomplish  your  object,  remember- 
ing always  that  education  is  a  process  of  growth,  and  time  is  an  es- 
sential element  in  it. 

8.  Cheerfulness  and  confidence  are  lights  that  blaze,  giving  a  glow 
of  animation  and  activity,  while  a  fretful  spirit  begets  uneasiness  and 
impatience  in  others. 

9.  Frequent  threats  of  punishment  and  habits  of  fault  finding  are 
seldom  attended  with  good  results. 


GRAMMAR    FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

1.  Three  little  words  you  often  see 
Are  articles — a,  an,  and  the. 

2.  A  noun's  the  name  of  anything — 
As  school  or  garden,  hoop  or  swing. 

3.  Adjectives  tell  the  kind  of  noun, 

As  great,  small,  pretty,  white,  or  brown. 

4.  Instead  of  nouns  the  pronouns  stand — 
Ser  head,  his  face,  your  arm,  my  hand. 

5.  Verbs  tell  of  something  to  be  done — 
To  read,  count,  sing,  laugh,  jump,  ox  run. 

6.  How  things  are  done  the  adverbs  tell. 
As  slowly,  quickly,  ill,  or  loell. 

7.  Conjunctions  join  the  words  together, 
As  men  and  women,  wind  or  weather. 

8.  The  preposition  stands  beforc 

A  noun,  as  in  or  through  a  door. 

9.  The  interjection  shows  surprise, 

As  oh!  how  pretty;  ah!  how  wise. 

The  whole  are  called  nine  parts  of  speech, 
Which  reading)  writing,  speaking  teach. 
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RESIDENT  EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


MEETING  OF  THE  STATE    ASSOCIATION. 

Agreeably  to  a  notice  in  our  last  number,  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
of  Maine,  will  hold  its  next  annual  session  at  the  City  Hall  in  Portland,  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  Thanksgiving  week.  We  trust  that  the  teachers  of 
our  State  will  come  in  large  numbers  to  attend  the  meeting.  An  outUne 
programme  of  the  exercises,  together  with  information  in  regard  to  railroad 
fare  and  hotel  charges,  etc.,  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

Few  teachers  of  experience  will  need  to  be  told  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
stay  away  from  such  meetings.  It  is  for  their  interest  to  secure  for  them- 
selves the  highest  possible  qualifications  for  the  faithful  and  successful  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions at  the  coming  meeting  will  be  upon  subjects  in  which  all'  teachers 
have  an  interest ;  and  that  gentlemen  will  conduct  those  exercises  who  will 
be  sure  to  give  much  light  and  many  valuable  suggestions  upon  the  various 
subjects  under  consideration.  It  is  good  for  teachers  to  meet  and  compare 
views  and  experiences  in  the  line  of  their  work. 


THE  CHICAGO  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  GREAT  FIRE. 

Tlie  educational  interests  of  Chicago  suffered  a  severe  loss  by  the  terrible 
conflagration  which  bo  recently  laid  waste  so  large  a  portion  of  that  city. 
Quite  a  number  of  school-houses  were  burned  with  all  their  contents,  and 
many  teachers  are  out  of  employment,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  their  homes 
and  personal  effects.  Several  have  already  come  East  in  search  of  employ- 
ment. But  a  greater  calamity  still  is  the  loss  of  the  thousands  of  homes, 
which  scatters  families,  and,  for  some  time  at  least,  deprives  very  many  chil- 
dren of  the  privileges  of  schooling.  During  July  and  August  we  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  frequently  the  new  office  of  Superintendent  Pickard,  and  the 
rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education,  recently  fitted  up  in  elegant  style  for  their 
use.    They,  too,  fell  before  the  terrible  tide  of  flame. 


The  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association  met  in  Boston  last  month. 
The  sessions  were  fully  attended  and  the  exercises  interesting.  Superintend- 
ent Johnson,  of  this  State,  spoke  acceptably  on  County  Supervision.  Walter 
Smith,  recently  of  England,  and  now  Head  Master  of  the  Nonnal  Art  School 
in  Boston,  gave  an  excellent  address  on  Drawing  in  Pubhc  Schools  from 
which  we  had  hoped  to  give  extracts  this  month ;  but  they  come  to  hand  too 
late,  and  wiU  appear  in  our  next  number. 
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STATE  TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Maixe  EDucATioNAii  Association  will 
be  held  at  City  Hall,  Portland,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  Thanksgiving 
week. 

ORDER   OF    EXERCISES. 
MONDAY. 

.3  P.  M. — Opening  Exercises  and  Organization. 

3^  p.  M. — "How  shall  we  obtain  Trained  Teachers  for  our  Public  Schools?  " 
Discussion ;  opened  by  G.  T.  Fletcher,  of  Castine,  followed  by  R.  Woodbury, 
of  Farmington,  and  others. 

8  p.  M. — Addresses.     * 

TUESDAY. 

9  A.  M.—"  What  shall  be  taught  in  the  Couunon  School."    Paper  by  C.  B 
Stetson,  of  Lewlston.    Discussion  by  N".  Dingley,  jr.,  of  Lewiston,  J.  H.  Han- 
son, of  Watervlle,  J.  S.  Barrel,  of  Lewiston,  E.  S.  Morris,  of  Biddeford,  and 
others. 

10  A.  M. — A  paper  on  "  Music  as  a  Branch  of  Common  School  Education," 
D.  B.  Ilagar,  Principal  of  State  JSTormal  School,  Salem,  Mass.,  followed  by 
discussion. 

11  A.  M. — "  Methods  of  Instruction  in  Drawing.  This  subject  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Rev.  N.  W.  T.  Root,  of  Portland. 

2  p.  M. — " Public  School  Revenue."  Discussion;  opened  by  Warren  John- 
son, State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

3J  p.  M. — "Teaching  the  English  Language."  Discussion;  opened  by  A. 
H.  Abbott,  County  Supervisor  for  Franklin  County,  followed  by  W.  H.  Lam- 
bert, of  Lewiston  High  School,  A.  E.  Chase,  of  Portland  High  School,  and 
otlrers. 

"  City  and  Town  Supervision."  Discussion;  opened  by  Thomas  Tash,  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  Lewiston. 

8  P..M. — Address  by  President  Chamberlain,  of  Bowdoin  College,  on  "  Higher 
Education  for  the  People  of  Maine." 

Hon.  G.  F.  Talbot,  of  Portland,  Hon.  Eben  F.  Pillsbury,  of  Augusta,  Hon. 
Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  of  Lewiston,  and  other  gentlemen,  well  known  for  their 
active  interest  in  public  education,  promise  to  be  present  and  participate  with 
teachers  in  the  discussions. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  in  arranging  the  work  for  this  meeting  of  the 
Association  to  present  such  topics  as  will  interest  all  who  have  at  heart  the 
welfare  of  our  State.  Let  us  have  a  large  attendance  and  hearty  co-operation 
from  those  who  sympathize  with  our  work. 

Hotels  will  furnish  entertainment  to  members  of  the  Association  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates:  Falmouth,  $3.00  per  day;  United  States,  $2.00;  City  Hotel, 
$1.75;  Commercial  House,  $1.50. 

It  is  expected  that  the  railroads  will  furnish  tickets  at  reduced  rates.    A 

full  programme,  announcing  names  and  further  details,  will  be  issued  at 

once.  C.  C.  Rounds,  President. 

C.  B.  Stetson,  Secretary. 

•  Arrangements  not  complete. 
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Maixe. — We  bear  that  our  Normal  Schools  are  having  very  successful  terms 
this  autumn.  "We  rejoice  to  hear  it.  We  need  well-trained  teachers  to  take 
our  common  schools  in  hand  and  bring  them  up  higher. 

The  Eastern  School  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  has  a  new  class  of 
forty-three,  and  a  total  roU  of  one  hundred  and  six.  The  character  of  the 
new  class  in  intellectual  ability  and  earnestness  is  good.  In  physical  ability 
it  certainly  stands  high,  or  at  any  rate  the  tallest  man  does,  who  is  six  feet 
five  inches  in  his  boots !  During  the  fii-st  five  weeks  of  the  present  term  the 
number  of  visitors  was  one  hundred. 

The  Agricultural  College  at  Orono  has  formed  a  military  company. 

C.  H.  Morse,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  in  1870,  has  been  elected  in- 
structor in  Greek  and  mathematics  in  that  institution.  The  freshman  class  is 
a  large  one. 


BOOK    TABLE. 

COMPKXPirM    OF    THE    GrAJIXIATICAL    RuLE^    OF    THE    FkEXCH    LAXGUAOE. 

Part  I.    By  F.  A.  Breg>-.    Philadelphia :  Eldredge  &  Brother. 
The  essential  principles  and  facts  of  the  French  language  are  here  very  in- 
geniously classified  and  condensed  for  thorough  drill  and  exercise  in  the  ele- 
ments of  the  language.    The  general  plan  and  execution  of  the  book  are 
good. 

Elexiexts  of  Trigoxometrt,  Plain  and  Spherical.    By  Edward  Olney. 
New- York :  Sheldon  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 

Michigan.    He  has  made  the  present  volume  very  concise,  a  feature  which 

will  be  relished  and  appreciated  by  those  teachers  who  have  used  some  of  the 

larger  works  on  the  same  subject    His  method  of  treating  this  branch  of 

mathematics  is  clear  and  satisfactory.    The  book  seems  well  adapted  for  class 

use. 

School  Maxagemext.    By  Alfred  Holbrook.    Lebanon,  Ohio:  Josiah  Hol- 
brook.  • 

Mr.  Holbrook  is  principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  and 

gives  us  in  this  volume  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  students  of 

that  institution.    They  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics,  and  give  many  valuable 

suggestions.   The  author  has  some  peculiar  crotchets,  concerning  which  there 

will  of  course  be  a  variety  of  opinion.     But  we  like  the  plain,  straight-forward 

manner  in  which  he  states  his  views. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language.    By  Alpheus  Crosby.     New  York: 
Woolworth,  Ainsworth  <fe  Co. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Prof.  Crosby's  grammar  has  been  one  of  the  most 
common  manuals  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  student  and  teacher.     We  have 
before  us  a  revised  edition  of  that  manual,  in  which  many  additions  and  im- 
provements are  made.    Indeed,  the  revision  amounts  to  a  recast  of  the  whole 
33 
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work.  The  treatment  of  anomalous  verbs  is  quite  full  and  convenient.  The 
syntax  is  improved,  and  the  indexes  are  very  full.  Teachers  will  find  many 
new  features  in  this  edition  worthy  of  their  examination. 

Hymns  op  Puaykr  and  Pkaise.    New- York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Designed  principally  for  family  and  social  worship,  this  volume  will  answer 
well  for  devotional  singing  in  school.  The  book  is  of  small  size,  and  contains 
a  good  variety  of  hymns  accompanied  by  music. 

Ax   Ex.EMEXTAKY   Algebha.      By  Joseph  W.  Wilson.     Philadelphia:  El- 
dredge  &  Brother. 

As  professor  of  geometry  in  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  Mr. 

Wilson  has  had  experience  which  gives  a  practical  character  to  this  book.    It 

is  of  moderate  size,  clear,  accurate,  and  well  calculated  to  lead  the  pupil  into 

■  a  good  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  mathematics. 

Pkogkessivp:  Exercises  ix  Exglish  Composition.    By  K.  G.  Parker.    Re- 
vised and  enlarged  by  James  H.  Hamilton.    Boston :  Robert  S.  Davis  &  Co. 

Mr.  Parker  published,  several  years  since,  a  little  work  on  composition 
which  did  good  service  in  the  schools.  The  present  edition,  greatly  improved, 
will  be  found  a  good  manual  for  instruction  in  this  branch.  Pupils  need  in- 
struction in  composition. 

Little  Folks'  Songs.     By  Alexina  B.  White.   N"ew  York:  Hurd  &  Hough- 
ton.    Cambridge :  Riverside  Press. 

This  elegant  little  quarto  volume,  in  its  contents,  illustrations,  tinted  paper, 

etc.,  is  a  rich  feast  for  the  young  folks.     Place  it  before  them  and  see  how 

they  relish  it. 

A  Peactical  Business  Arithmetic.    By  Lorenzo  Fairbanks.    New  York: 
University  Publishing  Company. 

This  is  designed  as  a  text-book  ^for  commercial  colleges,  academies,  high 
schools,  and  for  business  men  and  private  students.  The  work  is  quite  full 
and  gives  the  most  approved  methods  of  computation  in  the  several  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  those  processes  used  by  business  men  in'the  various  depart- 
ments of  practical  life.  Principles  are  well  illustrated,  and  the  examples  are 
such  as  are  constantly  met  with  in  actual  busine^. 

Demorest's  Monthly  for  November  presents  us  with  a  full  and  varied 
choice  of  winter  fashions.  The  present  issue  has  its  new  list  of  premiums 
for  1S72.  $3.00  a  year.  Young  America  for  November  greets  us  with  its 
usual  pleasant  pages  and  healthful  contents  for  the  minds  of  our  juvenile 
friends.  $1  per  year.  Liberal  terms  for  clubs  for  either  magazine.  New 
York. 

A  Christmas  in  the  West  Indies.    By  Charles  Kingsley.    New  York :  Har- 
per &  Brothers.    Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

Mr.  Kingsley  has  written  a  delightful  book;  one  which  is  most  eiyoyable  in 

the  reading,  and  which  furnishes  much  information  in  regard  to  the  places 

and  people  visited.     It  is  second   only  to  an  actual  visit  to  the  tropical 

islands. 
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A  CoMPREHExsm:  Dictionary  of  the  English  Laxgcage.  By  Joseph  E. 
Worcester.  A  Pkim^^ujy  Dictioxaby  of  the  English  Language.  By 
the  same.     Boston :  Brewer  &  Tileston. 

Every  pupil  in  school,  above  the  lowest  piimary  grade,  should  be  supplied 

with  an  English  dictionary.     These  standard  works,  now  newly  revised,  are 

well  adapted  for  school  and  family  use.    The  illustrations  and  supplementary 

matter  are  valuable  and  useful  features. 

Elements  of  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene  of  the  Hl'man 
System.    By  J.  R.  Loomis.    New  York:  Sheldon  i-  Co. 

A  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  treatise,  in  compact  and  attractive  form, 

presents  the  subject  in  a  manner  well  adapted  for  class  use  in  schools,  and 

for  the  use  of  the  private  student. 

FiBST  Lessons  in  Physics.  For  use  in  the  upper  grades  of  our  common 
schools.     By  C.  L.  Hotze.    SL  Louis :  Hendricks  &  Chittenden. 

A  vei-y  useful  little  treatise  to  guide  the  teacher  in  giving  instruction  in  the 

elements  of  science,  in  schools  where  sueh  bianches  cannot  be  taken  up  more 

fully. 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Pauis  Comml  xe  in  1S71.  By  W.  P.  Fetridge. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

The  contents  of  this  book  are  thrilling  in  a  high  degree.  Mr.  Fetridge  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  he  describes,  and  he  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
bombardment,  capture,  and  burning  of  the  city.  The  work  contains  an  excel- 
lent map  of  Paris  and  a  large  number  of  portraits  from  original  photographs 
of  the  leading  characters  in  the  great  tragedy. 

Second  Book  on  Ajsalytic  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene.  By 
Calvin  Cutter.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  Portland :  Loring, 
Short  &  Haiinon. 

Tliis  seems  to  us  the  best  book,  in  many  respects,  which  has  come  from  the 
pen  of  this  vetei-an  author.  The  unific  and  synthetic  reviews  are  excellent 
features,  and  the  whole  work  is  remarkably  clear  and  practical  throughout. 

The  Hour  of  Singing.  By  L.  O.  Emerson  and  W.  S.  Tilden.  Boston :  Oliver 
Ditson  &  Co.    Portland:  Hawes  &  Cragin. 

A  very  good  collection  of  music  for  schools  and  the  social  choir,  a»d  con- 
taining a  brief  course  of  elementary  instruction. 

The  Last  Knight.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Grun,  by  John  O.  Sar- 
gent. New  York :  Hurd  «S:  Houghton.  Cambridge :  Riverside  Press. 
Grun  is  the  literary  name  of  the  Austrian  Count  Yon  Auersberg.  This 
work  comprises  a  series  of  ballads  of  the  time  of  Maximihan  I,  1459-1518. 
They  are  thrilling  and  deep-toned,  and  give  us  a  good  key  to  the  national 
spirit  and  character  of  those  stining  times. 

Four,  and  what  They  Did.     By  Helen  C.  Weeks.    New  York:  Hurd  & 

Houghton.     Cambridge :  Riverside  Press.    Portland :  Bailey  &  Noyes. 
I  Miss  Weeks  has  a  good  reputation  as  a  writer  of  stories,  and  those  in  the 
present  neat  volume  will  fully  meet  the  expectations  of  her  admirers.    They 
are  very  good  for  young  and  old. 
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KlXG  Artuur.  a  Poem;  by  Edward  Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.     Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

The  legendary  Arthur  has  been  a  fruitful  theme  for  jioctry  and  romance. 

A  revised  edition  of  this  poem  of  one  of  the  first  writers  of  the  century  is  Ijere 

published  in  attractive  style.    Its  praises  are  in  the  mouths  of  its  readers. 

Begixxixg  Gkrmax.  By  Emil  Otto.  Edited  by  L.  Pylodet.  New  York: 
Holt  &  WiUiams. 

The  author  designs  this  book  for  beginners,  and  approaches  the  study 
accordingly.  A  practical  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  language  is 
regarded  as  necessary  before  entering  upon  a  full  course  of  grammar.  In- 
deed, this  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  brief  introduction  to  the  author's  well- 
known  "  German  Conversation  Grammar,"  heretofore  noticed  in  these  pages. 
It  is  very  simple  in  plan,  and  practical  throughout. 

The  Judge's  Pets.  Stories  of  a  family  and  its  dumb  friends.  By  E.  John- 
son.   New  York:  Ilurd  &  Houghton.     Cambridge:  Riverside  Pi-ess. 

These  stories  are  very  fascinating  and  healthy  in  tone,  and  will  be  found 

entertaining  reading ;  and  will  also  cany  with  them  a  good  lesson  for  the 

young  folks.    The  style  of  the  volume  is  exquisite, 

A  Progressive  Germax  Reader.  With  Notes  and  a  Complete  Vocabulary. 
By  E.  P.  Evans.    New  York :  Holt  &  Williams. 

Evans'  Otto's  German  Reader  has  been  before  the  public  long  enough  to 
secure  a  favorable  reception,  and  to  entitle  it  to  a  higli  rank  as  a  school  text- 
book. This  new  edition  commends  itself  to  the  notice  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. 

Bociier's  Otto's  Frexch  Reader.  By  Ferdinand  Bocher.  New  York: 
Holt  &  WiUiams. 

The  excellent  French  Grammar  of  Otto  is  here  furnished  with  a  companion 

book  that  will  receive  the  approval  of  all  teachers  of  French.     With  good 

selections,  notes  of  reference  to  the  grammar,  and  a  vocabulary,  it  becomes  a 

very  acceptable  reader  for  beginners  in  the  study. 

Shakespeare's  Comedy  of  the  Tempest.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  Wm.  J. 
Rolfe.  New  York:  Harper  »&;  Brothers.  Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Har- 
mon. 

Mr.  Rolfe  has  done  good  service  in  expurgating,  and  furnishing  with  ex- 
planatory notes  and  index  this  favorite  play  of  the  great  bard  of  Avon.  It  is 
a  small,  neat  volume,  in  flexible  covers,  and  well  illustrated. 

Wai-tox's  JLixtrAL  axd  Key.  By  George  A.  and  Electa  N.  L.  Walton. 
Boston:  Brewer  &  Tileston. 
The  authors  of  a  well-known  series  of  arithmetics  have  prepared  a  manual  of 
Dictation  Exercises,  Hints  on  Methods  of  Teaching,  and  a  key  to  their  Illus- 
trative Practical  Arithmetic.  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  material  for  class 
practice  and  drill,  and  is  well  arranged  and  classified. 

AxxE  FuRXESS,  and  A  Daugiitku  of  IIeth,  constitute  Nos.  .3(>o  and  3GG 
of  Harper's  Library  of  Select  Novels.  They  are  both  stories  of  good  tone, 
interesting  and  well  sustained. 
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Primary  Lessoxs  ix  Xcmbers. 
Ax  Elemextary  Arithmetic. 

A  CoMMOX  ScnooL  ABrriLMETic.     By  D.  B.   Hagar.     Philadelphia:    Cow- 
perthwaite  &  Co. 

These  books,  by  the  well-knowu  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  come  to  hand  just  as  the  present  number  of  the  Jori:xAi.  goes 
to  press.  They  are  works  deserving  the  examination  of  all  teachers.  The 
definitions,  statement  of  principles,  illustrations,  and  rules  are  remarkably 
clear  and  concise,  the  anangement  philosophical,  and  the  examples  well 
adapted  to  illustrate  principles,  and  to  give  the  pupil  mental  discipline.  Wo 
shall  give  them  further  examination  and  notice. 

GciDE  TO  FREXcn  Coxversatiox.    By  Bellenger  &  Witcomb.    New  Toi-k: 
Holt  &  Williams. 
The  conversational  method  of  teaching  French  is  here  presented  in  a  very 
happy  form,  and  carried  out  methodically.    As  a  phrase  book  it  is  wel^ 
aiTanged,  and  has  appended  to  it  a  good  summaiy  of  French  grammar. 

N^EW  Glide  to  Germax  Coxversatiox.    By  L.  Pylodet.    New  York :  Holt 
&  Williams. 

This  work  is  quite  full  in  its  plan,  although  small*  in  size,  and  gives  a  greater 

variety  of  material  than  is  usual  in  books  of  tliis  class.    Covering  so  wide  a 

range  of  subjects,  and  well  executed  in  its  details,  it  makes  a  veiy  valuable 

manual.    One  unique  feature  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  familiar  words,  similar 

in  sound  or  orthography  and  of  the  $ame  meaning  in  both  languages. 

Oral  JklETiioD  WITH  THE  Germax.    By  J.  G.  Keetels.    NTew  York :  Holt  & 

Williams. 

Works  upon  oral  instruction  in  Gennan  have  been  numerous  of  late,  and 
many  have  been  nearly  worthless.  This  book  has,  as  it  seems  to  us,  many 
features  which  render  it  superior  to  many  with  which  we  have  met  It  seems 
to  go  at  tlie  German  in  German  style.  Tlie  plan  of  the  work  is  excellent,  and 
well  adapted  to  give  needed  assistance  to  the  learner. 

A  CoMPEXDious  Germ-vx  Grajimai;.     By  Wm.  D.  Whitney. 

A  Germax  Reader,  in  Prose  and  Verse.    By  Wm.  D.  Whitney.    New  York: 
Holt  &  Williams. 

A  year  or  tsvo  since  we  noticed  Prof.  Whitney's  German  Grammar,  which 

now  appears  in  a  revised  edition.    It  is  standard  authority,  and  one  of  the 

best  grammars  in  use.    The  Reader  has  a  large  and  vaiied  selection  from  the 

best  authors,  and  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  vocabulary  and  judicious 

notes. 

Potter  &:  Hammond's  series  of  Writing  Books,  in  seven  numbei-s,  published 
by  Cowperthwaite  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  ai-e  weU  spoken  of  by  exports  in  the 
art,  and  are  having  a  good  inti'oduotion  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  H.  Hitchings,  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  English  High  School.  Boston, 
has  prepared  a  series  of  Spencerian  Drawing  Books,  numbers  1  and  2  of 
which  are  just  published  by  Ivisou,  Blakeman  &  Taylor,  New  York. 
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WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.'S  Illu.stkated  Catalogue  of  School  axd 
College  Text-books,  is  a  most  beautifully  exccvited  specimen  of  typogra- 
phy, and  the  most  complete  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  come  to  our  table.  It 
contains  thirty-six  pages  of  very  fine  illustrations,  taken  from  their  Eclectic 
Educational  Series.  This  enterprising  Western  firm  are  determined  to  com- 
pete with  the  publishing  houses  of  New- York,  and,  for  this  purpose,  have 
opened  a  branch  office  in  that  city  at  2S  Bond  street.  Teachers,  and  others 
interested,  are  cordially  invited  to  call  uj^on,  or  correspond  with  them,  either 
at  their  ijlace  in  New- York  or  at  Cincinnati.  This  fii-m  are  putting  out  a 
series  of  steel  pens  which  we  have  tried  and  find  to  work  well.  The  Nos. 
now  ready  are  No.  100,  School  Pen,  very  elastic;  No.  200,  Commercial  Pen; 
No.  800,  Ladies  extra  fine  Pen.  Retail  price  i^er  gross,  $1.25.  Sample  card, 
10  cents. 

Peterson's  Magazine  for  1872.  The  publisher  says  he  gives  more  for  the 
•noney  than  any  in  the  world.  Great  and  costly  improvements  will  be  made 
in  1872,  when  it  will  contain  one  thousand  pages,  fourteen  splendid  steel 
plates,  twelve  colored  Berlin  patterns,  twelve  mammoth  colored  fashions,  one 
thousand  wood-cuts,  twenty-four  pages  of  music.  All  this  will  be  given  for  only 
two  dollars  a  year.  Every  person  getting  up  a  club  of  five  at  $1.00  each,  or  eight 
at  $1.50  each,  will  be  entitled  to  an  extra  copy  of  the  Magazine  for  1872,  and 
also  to  a  copy  of  the  superb  parlor  mezzotint  (size  24  inches  by  18),  "  Five 
Times  One  To-day,"  which,  at  a  store,  would  cost  four  dollars.  This  is  a 
beautiful  picture,  as  we  can  testify  from* personal  scrutiny.  Specimens  sent, 
gi-atis,  to  those  wishing  to  get  up  clubs.  Address  Charles  J.  Peterson,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Godey's  Lady's  Book,  forty-one  years  old  and  better  than  ever,  still  stands 
unrivaled  as  the  cheapest  of  ladies'  magazines,  taking  into  account  all  its 
features, — number  of  pages,  illustrations, and  talent.  The  old  familiar  wri- 
ters, whose  ability  is  unquestioned,  are  all  retained.  All  its  former  features 
will  be  retained,  and,  in  addition,  there  will  be  published,  monthly,  a  double 
page-engraving,  the  general  title  of  .which  will  be  Mrs.  Lolipop's  Party.  We 
promise  these  sketches  (outline  in  their  character)  to  be  superior  to  any  of 
the  kind  heretofore  published.  Three  dollars  a  year;  two  copies,  $5.00;  three 
copies,  $7.50;  four  copies,  $10.00;  five  copies,  and  an  extia  copy  to  the  person 
getting  up  the  club,  making  six  copies,  $14.00;  eight  copies,  and  an  exti-a  copy 
to  the  person  getting  up  the  club,  making  nine  copies,  $21.00;  Eleven  copies, 
and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  getting  up  the  club,  making  twelve  copies, 
$27.50.     Remit  by  post-office  order,  to  L.  A.  Godey,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  G.  Owen,  Boston,  has  a  very  neat  and  cheap  map  of  the  solar  system 
which  we  commend  to  the  notice  of  teachers. 

O.  D.  Case  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  have  published  a  new  and  improved  Key 
and  Questions  to  Camp's  Outline  Maps.    For  sale  by  Atwell  &  Co.,  Portland. 

Old  and  New  for  November  has  several  sterling  papers. 
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The  Lady's  Friend  for  Xovember  is  at  hand,  with  a  bright  and  cheerfuj 
illuminated  cover  in  blue ;  a  very  appropriate  piece  of  work.  Its  contents 
are  as  choice  as  ever.  A  steel  plate,  "Is  it  Raining?"  represents  a  lady  step- 
ping out  upon  a  picturesque  balcony,  among  trees  and  flowers.  Colored 
fashion  patterns  furnished  upon  application.  Rich  and  varied  story  matter, 
much  of  it  illustrated.  $2.03.  Four  copies,  $6.00.  Eight  copies  (and  one 
gratis),  812.00.     Deacon  &  Peterson,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Columbia's  School.  Francis. B.  Felt  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  pub- 
lished a  spicy  little  pamphlet  bearing  the  above  title.  It  contains  seventy- 
two  illustrations  by  Tlionias  Xast,  who,  by  his  celebrated  cartoons  of  the 
Ring,  lately  published  in  Uarper's  Weekly,  has  added  vastly  to  his  reputation 
as  a  satiiist.  The  reading-matter  of  this  pamphlet  is  almost  as  amusing  as 
the  pictures  themselves.    Loring,  Short  &  Harmon  have  it. 

AijthurV  Lady's  Home  M.a.gazixe  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  monthlies 
The  Xovember  number  is  a  good  one.  New  features  are  announced  for  next 
year. 

Appletox's  Jocr.XAL  is  improving,  notwithstanding  its  former  high  char- 
acter. Its  illusti-ations  are  more  numerous,  and  its  historical  depaitmenten- 
larged  and  full  of  interest 

The  Patext-rigiit  Gazette,  Xew  York,  is  published  by  the  Inventor  s 
Exhibition  and  Patent-right  Association,  and  has  attained  an  age  of  .six  months, 
and  its  10  pages  are  well  filled  with  illusti'ations  of  skillful  brain-work. 
$1.00  per  year. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  is  brimful  of  Chicago  illustra- 
tions, besides  a  large  panoramic  view  some  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  of  the 
ruins,  pointing  out  the  prominent  buildings  and  localities. 

The  Educational  Year  Book,  advertised  in  tliis  number,  is  something 
every  teacher  should  have. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  for  this  month  has  a  portrait  and  sketch  of 
Dr.  McCosh,  of  Princeton  College. 

A  good  portrait  of  Beethoven  and  an  interesting  paper  on  Shokespeai-e  and 
his  Times  are  found  in  the  Eclectic  for  November. 

E.  Steiger,  New  York,  send.s  us  three  addresses  by  Magnus  Gross,  on  The 
Study  of  the  German  Language,  The  Value  of  Popular  Education,  and  The 
*  Study  of  Languages. 

American  Homes  is  the  title  of  an  illustrated  dollar  monthly,  published  by 
Chas.  H.  Taylor  &  Co.,  51  Water  St.,  Boston. 


My  hair  was  falling  off,  I  used  two  bottles  of  Nature's  Hair  Restorative 
and  it  checked  it  at  once.  It  is  clean,  safe,  and  efficient.  If  your  di-uggist 
has  not  got  it,  send  direct  to  Proctor  Bros.,  Gloucester,  Mass.  See  adver- 
tisement 
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TJEACHEEi'S    I3ULLETIIV. 

Teachers  wanting  situations,  and  those  in  want  of  teachers,  can  have  notices  like  those  be 
low  published  three  months  or  more,/rec,  by  addressing  either  of  the  undersigned  committee, 
stating  definitely  their  wants,  &c.,  and,  if  an  answer  is  expected,  inclosing  a  stamp. 

A.  E.  Chase,  Chairman,  I'ortland;  C.  C.  Hounds,  Farmington;  J.  S.  Barrei-l,  Lewiston; 
W.  II.  Lambert,  Augusta;  G.  T.  Fletcheu,  Castine. 

TEACHERS    WAIVTIIVCJ    SITUATIOilTS. 

LADIES. 

No.  1.  Educated  at  Farmington  Normal  School.  lias  taught  two  years  in  an  Intermediate 
School.  Best  of  references.  Desires  an  Intermediate  School,  with  pay  of  at  least  Sll  per 
week. 

No.  2.  Has  had  ten  years  of  successful  experience  in  Public  Schools  East  and  West.  De- 
sires a  situation  in  a  graded  school.     Would  take  a  mixed  school. 

No.  3.  Graduate  at  Farmington  Normal  .School.  Desires  situation  as  assistant  in  an  Acad- 
emy or  Seminary,  where  some  time  may  be  found  for  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  higher 
Mathematics. 

No.  4.  Graduate  of  New  Hampton  Institute.  Has  had  ten  years'  experience.  Desires  a 
permanent  position  in  Seminary,  Academy,  or  Boarding  School.  Can  teach  Latin,  (Jreek, 
and  M'ldern  Lang-uages,  and  also  Drawing.  Desires  no  remuneration  unless  giving  satisfac- 
tion.   Best  of  references. 

GENTLEMEN. 

No.  2.  Can  teach  Modern  and  Ancient  Languages,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Science.s.  Has 
had  exjjerience  as  Principal  of  an  Academy.  Desires  a  situation  in  an  Academy  or  High 
School.    I'refers  West  or  South. 

No.  3.  Is  open  to  an  engagement  after  April  1.  Would  prefer  a  Grammar  School,  with  an 
opportunity  to  teach  Vccal  Music  and  Latin. 


CLUBBING    WITH    MAGAZINES. 

We  will  supply  either  of  the  following  Periodicals  or  Books  and  the  Journal  of  Education 
one  year,  for  payment  strictly  in  advance  one  year,  for  the  sums  named,  the  figures  in  paren- 
thesis being  the  regular  price  of  each : 

$i0.30.     Webster's  Illustrated  Unabridged  Dictionary  (S12. 00). 
$S.50.    Littell's  Livinff  Age  ($8.00).    LippincotV s  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  World, 

bound  in  Sheep  (SIO.OO). 
$5.50.     Webster's  Natimial  Pictorial  Dictionari)   [85.00).    The  Kation  (S5.00),  Every 

Saturday  (S5.00). 
$3.00.     Eclectic  Magazine  [S5.00). 
gS4.S3.     The  Ai)2>letons'  Journal (S4. 00). 
$4.73.    Atlantic  Monlhlji  (S4.00), Harpers'  yew  Monthly  {S4.00),  Harpers'  Weekly  (S4.00). 

Ladies'  Bazaar  (4.00),  or  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  (4.00). 
f  4.50.     The  American  Naturalist  (84.00).  Old  ami  New  {.'<4.00). 
$4.00.      Godey's  Lady's  Book  {83.00),    The   Scientijic   American  (83.00),  or  New    York 

Independent  (83.00),  and  large  and  fine  portraits  of  Grant  it  Colfax,  which  are 

sold  at  the  stores  for  ^4.00. 
$3.50.    Phrenological  Journal   and   Packard's    Monthly   (83.00),    Demorest's   Monthly 

MagUzine  (83.00),   Ladies'   Friend   (82.50),    The    Advance  (.92.50),  or   The 

Christian  Union  (82.50)  edited  by  Henry   Ward  Beecher,  and  also  Marshall'.': 

fine  engraving  of  Washington. 
$3.35.     Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  (82.,'iO)  weekly  or  monthly. 
$3.00.     Our  Young  Folks  (82.00),  Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  (82.00),  Riverside  Echo 

(81.50).    Portland  Tran.tcript  (82.00).     Hall's  Journal  of  Health  (82.00). 
$'.3.80.    Arthur's  Ilnme  Magazine  (82. 00),Good  Health  (82. 00),  or  Herald  of  Health  (82.00). 
$4. SO.     The  Manufacturer  and  Builder  (81.50),  National  Sabbath  School  Teacher  (81.50), 

Demorest's  Younq  America  (81.50),  or  The  Nursery  (81.50). 
$3.40.    Arthur's  Children's  Hour  (81.50). 
$-i.*i5.     The  Little  Corporal  (81.00). 

!i%*.2.00.     Wood's  Household  Maqazine  (81.00),  or  The  Little  Chi^f. 
Sl.«5.     The  Young  People's  J felper  (.50). 
$1.80.     The  School  Festival  (.50). 
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LESSONS  IN  COLOR. 

■WHITE,    AS    AN    EMBLEM. 

I.  Children  led  to  mention  objects  of  the  finest  whiteness,  a§  snow, 
a  lily,  ivory,  white  marblo,  swans'  down.  Exercise  the  conceptive 
faculty.  How  dazzling  the  new-foUen  snow ;  how  different,  too,  the 
same  snow  when  the  thaw  commences,  and  it  shows  black  foot  steps. 
How  fair  and  regal  the  fresh,  white  lily ;  how  different  it  looks  when 
it  displays  faded  and  yellowish  petals.  Refer  in  the  same  way  to  the 
plnmage  of  the  swan  when  soiled ;  to  ivory  and  marble  when  stained. 
In  which  conditions  are  these  objects  most  pleasing  to  the  eye? 
Thus  develop  the  idea  of  the  beauty  of  these  objects  as  consisting  in 
their  hue. 

II.  Tell  the  children  that  there  are  some  things  more  beautiful  than 
any  snow,  lilies,  or  ivory.  That  these  are  not  outward,  but  inward 
things.  Draw  the  picture  of  a  child  always  gentle  in  his  manners  to 
the  young,  and  respectful  to  his  elders ;  kind  in  his  actions,  always 
ready  to  help  and  oblige;  honest  in  his  dealings  with  his  playfellows; 
faithful  in  his  duties  at  school  and  at  home.  How  lovely  a  character! 
To  what  natural  object  or  quality  can  we  compare  this?  But  what  if 
the  child  in  question,  one  day  commit  a  manifest  fault ;  what  if  he  be 
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found  in  a  lie,  or  even  in  a  violent  passion?  If  we  compare  the  for- 
mer character  to  whiteness,  to  what  may  we  compare  the  fault?  To 
a  dark  stain,  sullying  the  pure  whiteness. 

Teacher  write  on  the  board, —  White  is  the  emblem  of  innocence. 

III.  Children  led  to  say  at  what  times  people  usually  like  to  wear 
white.  At  weddings,  on  holidays,  Sundays.  How  people  feel  on 
holidays.  How  they  ought  to  feel  on  Sundays.  The  Loi'd's  day  is  a 
festival, — not  a  common,  but  a  sacred  one.  Children  led  to  name  the 
second  thing  that  white  is  the  emblem  of.     Write  on  the  board, — 

White  is  the  emblem  of  festivity. 

IV.  Refer  to  flags  of  different  nations;  the  use  of  flags;  the  colors 
seen  in  them.  Red,  white,  and  blue,  on  the  stars  and  stripes,  in  the 
tri-color  of  France,  and  the  union  jack.  The  Italians  have  chosen  a 
tri-color  of  red,  green  and  white.  Other  of  the  European  nations 
have  yellow  and  black.  The  Turks  hoist  a  green  .flag.  Tne  standard 
of  each  nation  floats  on  its  own  territory,  and  in  time  of  war  on  other 
territory;  but  when  in  such  a  case,  armies  want  to  communicate 
peacefully  one  with  another,  they  lay  the  national  flag  aside,  and  take 
a  vnhite  flag,  called  a  flag  of  truce.  Explain  truce.  A  soldier  carrying 
such  a  flag  as  this  may  go  into  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  camp ;  the 
flag  shows  that  becomes  on  a  peaceful  message;  none  will  harm  him. 

White  is  the  emblem  of  peace. 

V.  White,  emblematizes  one  thing  more.  The  Bible  tells  us  that 
the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  clothed  in  white.  What  kind  of  a 
place  is  heaven?  What  kind  of  people  its  inmates?  When  these 
are  described  as  being  clothed  in  white,  of  what  is  white  the  emblem  ? 

White  is  the  emblem  of  purity  and  holiness. 

Children,  repeat  what  white  emblematizes,  and  give  examples  in 
each  case. 

Summary  from  the  board : 

White  is  the  emblem  of  Innocence. 

White  is  the  emblem  of  Festivity. 

White  is  the  emblem  of  Peace. 

White  is  the  emblem  of  Purity  and  Holiness. 

OSAVEGO. 


He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well. 
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SCHOOLS  IX  THE   OLDEX   TDIE. 

The  Puritans  considered  that  religious  instruction  should  be  the 
basis  of  all  education ;  and  as  long  as  they  retained  the  chief  power 
they  never  abandoned  this  principle.  Accordingly  one  of  their  early 
laws  was,  that  every  householder  should  on  the  Sabbath  instruct  his 
children  and  servants  in  some  orthodox  catechism.  To  follow  this 
up  there  was  a  law  that  every  town  should  maintain  a  minister, 
while  another  imposed  a  fine  for  non-attendance  on  public  worship. 
Thus  was  religious  education  thoroughly  provided  for ;  and  the  sys- 
tem of  laws  for  secular  education  was  scarcely  less  complete. 

When  Maine — all  there  was  of  it — became  in  1673  two  counties  of 
Massachusetts  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  necessarily  prevailed 
here,  and  her  customs  and  her  religion  became  to  a  great  degree  our 
own. 

A  general  school  law  at  this  time  was,  that  every  town  of  fifty 
householders  should  hire  a  school-teacher,  and  every  town  of  one 
hundred  inhabitants  should  sustain  a  grammnr  school  where  boys 
could  be  fitted  for  college.  The  last  clause  of  this  ordinance  was 
added  soon  after  Harvard  College  wAs  established  (1683). 

Perhaps  a  few  notes  concerning  the  laws  and  customs  prevailing  at 
this  time  and  for  a  century  later  may  not  be  amiss, — though  probably 
familiar  to  many  of  the  readers  of  this  journal. 

Six  of  the  twelve  overseers  of  Harvard  were  chosen  from  the  mag- 
istrates,— and  it  was  the  duty  of  these  "  to  see  that  every  one  be 
diligent  and  proficient  in  his  proper  place."  Before  entering  the 
scholar  was  to  be  able  to  translate  some  Latin  classic  and  a  little 
Greek.  This  was  the  first  rule  of  the  college.  The  second  was,  that 
every  student  should  be  "  plainly  instructed,  that  the  main  end  of  his 
life  is  to  know  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  life  eternal ; "  and  he 
was  also  to  exercise  himself  in  reading  the  Bible.  To  graduate  he 
must  have  the  approbation  of  the  overeeers  and  masters  of  the  col- 
lege, as  well  as  pass  a  satisfactory  examination ;  and  for  this  reason 
(and  that  the  instructors  were  generally  very  wise  men  who  had  been 
obtained  from  England  for  the  very  position)  the  officers  received 
great  respect.  Students  were  always  to  stand  in  their  presence,  and 
to  remain  uncovered  and  silent ;  and  even  in  the  college  yard  they 
went  bareheaded  if  an  officer  was  present.    Instead  of  the  punish- 
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ments  at  present  in  vogue  they  were  subject  to  corporal  cliastisement. 
The  superiority  acquired  by  three  years  in  college  gave  the  Seniors 
a  dignity  and  authority  with  younger  members  almost  equal  to  the 
officers ;  and  the  poor  Freshmen  were  unmei'cifully  fagged.  These 
were  obliged  to  stand  also  in  the  presence  of  the  Seniors ;  and  one  of 
them  dared  not  go  through  a  door  or  gate  first  if  a  Senior  was  within 
three  rods  of  it.  Once  through  college,  and  his  degree  gained,  the 
young  scholar  stood  at  once  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  men, — ever 
sure  of  the  respect  of  the  people.  Though  other  learned  professions 
might  receive  superior  honor,  none  met  with  it  every  day  in  all  its 
petty,  ludicrous  forms  more  than  the  schoolmaster, — especially  when 
he  boarded  round.  From  the  habits  of  his  calling,  and  his  physical 
appearance,  a  schoolmaster  in  that  day  could  generally  be  designated 
without  difficulty,  even  when  not  carrying  his  usual  luggage.  There 
was  no  great  volume  in  this,  however;  for  a  big  bandanna  handker- 
chief covering  a  change  of  underclothing,  a  little  stationery  and  a  few 
books  were  all  the  supplies  he  required  for  a  three  months  cam- 
paign in  drilling  the  young  ideas  to  more  effectually  shoot. 
Schoolmasters  in  that  early  time,  we  are  sorry  to  record,  too  often 
lived  and  died  bachelors.  Bold  as  lions  on  their  own  ground,  they 
were  too  bashful  to  face  the  plump  and  sprightly  damsels  alone  by 
their  own  firesides;  or  else  they  were  too  lank  in  body  and  too  lean 
in  purse.  However,  they  are  reported  to  have  been  clear-headed  and 
faithful  teachers,  and,  doubtless,  have  their  reward  in  heaven. 

Before  1700  we  find  thirty-three  pounds  named  as  the  annual  com- 
pensation of  a  schoolmaster ;  a  sum  not  to  be  despised  when  money 
was  sometimes  so  scarce  that  bullets  were  used  for  pennies  and  pup- 
pies passed  for  shillings.  Women  teachers  were  paid  only  half  the 
price  of  men, — which  was  just  as  fair  then  as  it  is  now!  But  women 
were  rarely  employed  as  school  instructors  imtil  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; for  few  had  the  necessary  education, — those  even  of  good 
property  and  position  usually  affixed  the  sign  used  for  plus  when 
their  signatures  were  required  on  any  document. 

There  were  few  books  used  in  the  schools  of  those  days,  but  those 
few  were  very  thoroughly  learned.  And  if  boys  and  girls  could 
attend  school  three  months  in  the  year  it  was  all  they  could  expect, 
except  in  the  three  or  four  large  villages. 

Suppose  that  in  imagination  we  step  into  one  of  these  schools  for  a 
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few  moments.  As  soon  as  the  lull  caused  by  our  entrance  is  over, 
there  succeeds  a  loud,  confused  murmur,  in  which  some  of  onr  well- 
trained  boys  and  girls  would  hardly  be  able  to  learn  their  lessons  at 
all.  It  drowns  your  companion's  voice,  and  your  own,  unless  you 
Bpeak  in  the  tones  you  would  out  of  doors.  They  are  speaking  aloud ! 
Why  doesn't  the  teacher  put  a  stop  to  it?  You  soon  learn  that  this 
is  nothing  unusual ;  they  are  studying  their  lessons  in  the  accustomed 
way.  You  conclude  however,  that  whispered  study,  compared  with 
this  noise,  would  be  quite  commendable.  In  many  instances  two  or 
three  are  seen  studying  from  one  book,  and  by-and-by  it  passes  to 
another  group;  for  school  books  are  scarce  and  expensive  in  the 
colonies.  All  are  clad  in  homespun  suits,  home-woven  and  home- 
made, too ;  but  some  of  them  look  as  tidy  as  many  of  the  school 
children  of  to-day.  You  note  the  long,  heavy  benches  running  half 
across  the  room — most  with  no  desks  before  them — and  rising  higher 
with  the  floor  as  they  recede  from  the  master's  desk,  and  the  broad, 
roomy  fire  for  the  thermal  comfort  of  the  pupils,  and  for  convenience 
to  the  teacher's  eye.  And  the  desk  for  the  teacher !  Wide  as  two  or 
three  modern  pulpits,  and  built  up  solid  from  a  platform  above  the 
floor,  probably.  There  are  large  classes,  but  (excellent  example !)  few 
of  them ;  and  the  teacher  had  time  in  school  hours  to  write  copies, 
whittle  the  goose-quill  pens,  or  aid  the  big  boys  and  girls  in  working 
out  knotty  questions  in  mathematics.  Their  elocution  was  surprising ; 
for  nasal  tones,  vast  diSerenccs  in  volume  and  pitch,  spelling  of  long 
words  aloud  to  get  the  pronunciation  are  certainly  incompatible  with 
the  sense  of  any  passage.  Yet  for  another  surprise  and  your  great 
delight,  there  was  natural  reading  also.  A  boy  in  a  tall,  comical 
paper  cap  peers  over  his  book  at  a  corner  of  the  master's  desk ;  his 
lessons  have  been  poor,  and  tliis  fool's  or  dunce's  cap  is  thought  to 
improve  the  memory,  not  only  of  the  wearer,  but  of  all  whose  roving 
eyes  encounter  it.  Perhaps  the  hour  fbr  punishment  has  arrived,  for 
there  is  a  general  movement  of  expectation,  and  one  or  two  boys  look 
savage  and  ashamed  by  turns, — now  like  a  bull-dog,  then  a  calf. 
These  are  left  to  be  dealt  with  after  school.  Some  smaller  culprits 
are  called  out;  one  has  been  cutting  the  seat,  or  some  missile  he  threw 
has  hit  a  dis.tant  school-mate  whose  indignant  face  and  inquisitive 
glances  have  been  the  teachers  informers;  another  has  been  making 
grimaces,  and  another  (O,  pitiable  child  I)   telling  lies.     Whatever  is 
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the  offense  the  "  cowhide"  whip,  oi*  the  long  rod  of  birch  or  hickory 
descends  upon  the  wilting  victim,  or  the  broad  ferule  (pierced  with 
holes  for  the  charitable  purpose  of  raising  blisters)  resounds  upon  the 
palm,  or  the  exposed  rear  of  the  urchin  bent  like  a  driving  frog  over 
the  master's  knee.  Correction  having  been  duly  administered,  a  stout 
boy  is  sent  to  relieve  the  young  chopper  whose  rattling  chips  are  now 
flying  with  redoubled  force  and  rapidity  about  the  door,  betokening 
a  new  arrangement  of  his  log  that  oalls  for  attention. 

Most  are  studying  again ;  but  you  hear  the  click  of  knitting  needles 
and  the  quick  "  whip  "  of  the  stout  thread  drawn  through  the  heavy 
cloth,  and  see  the  socks,  the  leggings  and  the  suspenders  growing 
under  the  hands  of  both  boys  and  girls.  And  if  it  is  winter  there 
are  large  boys ;  but  these  have  the  needful  fuel  to  cut  and  split  for  the 
broad  fireplace. 

We  leave  the  school,  and  reflect  that 

"  Satan,  will  find  something  still. 
For  idle  hands  to  do." 

So  thought  the  teachers  in  that  day;  and  they  watched  for  still 
ones  and  provided  Avork  for  idle  ones.  GEO.  jay. 


COOKERY. 

A   FEAGMEKT    OF    A    LECTURE    TO    A    NORMAL     SCHOOL. 

Young  ladies,  when  I  was  here  last  I  regret  to  say  that  a  grave 
charge  was  made  against  me.  I  was  accused  in  the  remarks  which  I 
made  on  that  occasion,  of  speaking  disrespectfully  of  a  most  impor- 
tant art,  an  art  which  comes  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms,  or 
perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say  the  neighborhood  of  the  bosoms,  of  all 
of  us.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  the  most  excellent  art  which 
teaches  us  how  to  prepare  tlje  material  food  which  nourishes  and 
supports  us !  I  disparage  the  art  of  cookery !  You  should  see  the 
tender  regard  I  can  manifest  for  a  good  joint, — provided  it  exhibits  an 
equal  tenderness.  You  should  see  the  profound  respect  I  am  wont  to 
pay  to  a  good  loaf  of  bread;  a  feeling,  which,  away  from  home,  I  am 
unfortunately  not  called  upon  to  exercise  too  often.  Cookery  !  Why 
isn't  it  at  least  one  of  the  foundations  of  art,  philosophy,  and  morals? 
Why  is  this  world  a  vale  of  tears?     Because  my  dinner  did  not  agree 
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with  mo.  "SVhy  is  the  world  a  paradise  of  perfection  ?  Because  I 
had  an  excellent  breakfast  and  a  cup  of  good  coffee.  Ah,  young 
ladies,  I  speak  feelingly,  as  one  who  in  the  course  of  his  mortal  pil- 
grimage has  endured  the  last  extremities  of  culinary  indigestibilities 
when  I  say,  be  mathematicians,  be  philosophei-s,  be  poets,  be  what 
you  will,  but  be,  oh  be  good  cooks?  Isn't  good  health  a  treasure? 
How  can  we  have  good  health  if  we  are  fed  on'that  enormity  called 
pie,  and  that  woi-se  enormity,  if  worse  can  be,  called  saleratus  bread? 
Isn't  domestic  pfeace  and  happiness  worth  laboring  for  ?  But  domes- 
tic peace  will  never  survive  dyspepsia.  Suppose  that  that  being,  so 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  whom  we  in  these  days,  when  the 
good  old  homely  ways  of  our  grandmothers  are  no  longer  respected, 
are  forced  to  employ  to  preside  over  the  culinary  mysteries, — suppose 
that  she,  through  the  inscrutable  workings  of  whatever  it  is  that 
serves  her  instead  of  a  mind,  suddenly  puts  on  her  bonnet  and  "laves." 
I  have  known  families  whom  such  a  calamity  would  reduce  to  the 
verge  of  starvation.  I  have  known  other  families  where  some  charm- 
ing young  woman,  educated  and  accomplished,  would  quietly  don  a 
calico  apron,  and  that  day  the  family  would  have  a  good  dinner. 

Now  in  these  days  when  we  no  longer  believe  that  the  straight  road 
to  heaven  lies  through  a  region  where  the  only  proper  diet  is  the 
hermit's  diet  of  parched  peas,  and  doubt  whether  the  way  to  merit 
happiness  in  another  world  is  to  crowd  as  much  of  unhappiness  as 
we  can  into  this,  is  it  not  well  for  all  to  study  those  minor  arts  on 
which  the  details  of  happiness  so  much  depend  ?  Moreover  when 
physiology  teaches  us  the  great  truth  that  there  can  be  no  sound 
mind  without  a  sound  body,  can  we  call  it  a  little  or  unimportant 
matter,  the  way  in  which  that  body  is  nourished  ?  •  And  when  relig- 
ion is  becoming  less  and  less  a  matter  of  creeds  and  dogmas,  and 
more  and  more  a  matter  of  life,  and  he  is  seen  to  be  the  truly  relig- 
ious man  who  proves  his  love  of  God  by  a  life  of  active  usefulness  to 
his  fellow  men,  who  shall  say  that  anything  is  a  trifle  on  which  our 
power  for  active  usefulness  depends?  We  shall  never  look  at  the 
care  of  health  aright  until  we  exalt  it  into  a  religious  duty ;  and  when 
we  look  at  it  thus,  the  preparation  of  the  food  that  sustains  us  becomes 
something  more  than  either  a  mechanical  drudgery  or  a  pampering  of 
a  sensual  appetite. 

Is  learning  incompatible  with  good  housekeeping  ?    I  once  knew 
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two  ladies, whom  to  visit  was  a  real  intellectual  pleasure.  They  were 
daughters  of  a  clergyman,  who  had  taught  them  such  learning  as  he 
possessed,  and  such  knowledge  as  alone  passed  for  education  in  those 
days.  They  could  read  the  Old  Testament  in  its  original  Hebrew, 
and  Homer  in  his  original  Greek.  They  knew  modern  literature 
too,  and  could  discuss  the  latest  book  with  their  youngest  visitor. 
Scholars  came  to  converse  with  them,  and  yet — and  this  is  the  point 
I  want  you  to  notice — their  housekeeping  was  equal  to  their  schol- 
arship, and  their  kindness  and  benevolence  were  equal  to  their  house- 
keeping. You  may  never  read  Greek,  but  you  can  read  English  poets, 
and  you  may  rival  them  in  their  housekeeping  if  not  in  their  Hebrew. 

Not  far  from  where  I  live,  there  died  not  long  ago  a  venerable  lady, 
the  wife  of  a  poor  country  clergyman,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  stand- 
ing at  her  ironing-board  and  ironing  away  at  the  weeks  wash,  while 
she  heard  college  students  recite  in  Xenophon  or  Plato  or  Cicero. 
Did  a  woman  who  could  translate  Plato  demean  herself  by  ironing? 
or  did  she  iron  any  less  well  for  knowing  how  to  read  Cicero's  Ora- 
tions ?  I  think  not.  I  think  she  probably  relished  them  better  than 
she  would  have  done  if  she  had  done  nothing  but  read  them. 

These  ladies  were  educated  in  old-world  learning  and  old-world 
fashions ;  but  before  you  lies  all  the  wealth  of  the  literature  and 
learning  of  to-day,  open  to  all  who  can  read  their  mother-tongue,  and 
have  the  courage  and  perseverance  to  give  themselves  a  real  educa- 
tion. And  there  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  real  education,  and  every 
kind  is  real  which  really  teaches  us  to  think, — all  else  is  varnish  and 
veneering.  And  who  cannot  call  to  mind  people  who  have  made  up 
a  real  education  out  of  humble  materials  and  with  few  advantages? 
As  I  write,  one  of  the  recollections  of  my  youth  comes  up  before  me, 
the  plain  tea-table  of  a  kind  and  wise  old  lady  who  knew  no  Greek, 
but  in  whose  window-seat  could  always  be  found  a  pair  of  silver 
spectacles  between  the  leaves  of  some  good  English  book.  I  suppose 
there  is  good  gingerbread  in  the  world  still,  but  I  must  be  permitted 
to  believe  that  the  making  of  aunt  Becky's  gingerbread — it  was  thin 
gingerbread,  young  ladies — is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  lost  arts. 

If  I  had  the  building  of  a  normal  school  I  think  I  should  put 
somewhere  in  it  a  good,  convenient,  well-appointed  A;«7t7itvi,  It  would 
be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  place  it  far  as  possible  from  the  chemical 
room  of  my  friend  over  yonder,  because  things  might  get  mixed,  you 
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know,  and  I  suppose  sulphuric  acid  wouldn't  do  to  flavor  the  puddings 
with.  But  there  should  be  a  cooking  as  well  as  a  chemical  class,  and 
each  graduate  should  be  bound  to  produce  at  exhibition  not  only  a 
poem  or  an  essay,  but  a  good  light,  digestible  loaf  of  bread,  and  the 
young  lady  who  made  the  best  should  receive  a  crown  of  wheat-ears. 
It  is  a  foolish  error  of  much  of  the  half-cultivation  which  prevails 
among  us  to  look  down  upon  common  things.  The  silliest  of  all  silly 
girls  is  she  who  thinks  herself  too  fine  for  homely  and  useful 
labor ;  who  thinks  it  grand  to  pen  a  sonnet  to  the  moon  for  the 
Lady's  Album,  but  very  degrading  to  sweep  a  floor  or  wash  the 
dishes.  For  my  part  the  recreation  I  am  partial  to  is  hoeing  potatoes. 
I  do  not  do  it  well,  that  is,  not  so  well  as  Patrick  does  it,  because  I 
am  only  an  amateur,  and  he  is  a  professional,  and  he  could  throw 
me  over  the  fence  if  he  chose ;  but  pretty  well  for  a  schoolmaster^ 
Ah !  the  world  would  be  happier  if  it  were  more  content  with  a 
simple  life  and  homely  pleasures.  There  is  a  passage  on  this  point  I 
have  always  admired  in  a  book  that,  if  it  is  full  of  paradoxes  is  full  of 
beautiful  writing  too.  "The  great  mechanical  impulses  of 
the  age,"  says  Mr.  Ruskiu,*  "  which  most  of  us  are  so  proud 
of,  are  a  mere  passing  fever,  half  speculative,  half  childish. 
People  will  discover  at  last  that  royal  roads  to  anything  can  no  more 
be  laid  in  iron  than  they  can  in  dust;  that  there  are  no  royal  roads  to 
anything  worth  going  to ;  that  if  there  were,  it  would  that;,  instant 
cease  to  be  worth  going  to, — I  mean  so  far  as  the  things  to  be  obtained 
are  in  any  way  estimable  in  terms  of  price.  For  there  are  two  classes 
of  precious  things  in  the  world, — those  that  God  gives  us  for  nothing : 
sun,  air,  and  life  (both  mortal  life  and  immortal),  and  the  secondarily 
precious  things  which  he  gives  us  for  a 'price;  these  secondarily 
precious  things,  worldly  wine  and  milk,  can  only  be  bought  for  defi- 
nite money,  they  never  can  be  cheapened.  No  cheating  nor  bargain- 
ing will  ever  get  a  single  thing  out  of  nature's  "Establishment"  at 
half  price.  Do  we  want  to  be  strong? — we  must  work;  to  be  hun- 
gry ? — we  must  starve ;  to  be  happy  ? — we  must  be  kind ;  to  be  wise  ? 
— we  must  look  and  think."  And  "gradually  thinking  on  from  point 
to  point,"  he  says,  "we  shall  come  to  perceive  that  all  true  happiness 
and  nobleness  are  near  us  and  yet  neglected  by  us,  and  that  till  we 

*  "  Modern  Painters,"  toI.  III.,  p.  308,  Am.  Ed. 
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have  learned  how  to  be  happy  and  noble  we  haven't  much  to  tell  even 
to  red  Indians.  The  delights  of  horse  racing  and  hunting,  of  assem- 
blies in  the  night  instead  of  the  day,  of  costly  and  wearisome  music, 
of  costly  and  burdensome  dress,  of  chagrined  contention  for  place 
and  power,  or  wealth,  or  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  and  all  the  endless 
occupation  without  purpose,  and  idleness  without  rest  of  our  vulgar 
world  are  not,  it  seems  to  me,  enjoyments  we  need  be  ambitious  to 
communicate.  And  all  real  and  wholesome  enjoyments  possible  to 
man  have  been  just  as  possible  to  him  since  first  he  was  made  of  the 
earth  as  they  are  now ;  and  they  are  possible  to  him  chiefly  in  peace. 
To  watch  the  corn  grow  and  the  blossoms  set,  to  draw  hard  breath 
over  ploughshare  or  spade ;  to  read,  to  think,  to  love,  to  hope,  to 
pray, — these  are  the  things  that  make  men  happy  ;  they  have  always 
had  the  power  of  doing  these  ;  they  will  never  have  the  power  to  do 
more." 

I  think  that  is  as  true  as  it  is  beautiful,  and  it  is  a  philosophy  which 
it  behooves  us,  young  ladies,  as  teachers  to  take  to  heart.  Our  call- 
ing is  one  that  furnishes  the  noblest  opportunities,  while  it  is  one  that 
gets  little  honor  in  the  sight  of  the  world  of  ordinary  men.  If  we  go 
into  it  ambitious  to  shine  and  be  known  and  famous,  or  if  we  are 
looking  only  for  selfish  indulgence  and  selfish  pleasure,  there  are  many 
shorter  roads  to  reach  them.  But  there  is  no  life-work  open  to 
women,  and  few  if  any  open  to  men  where  the  solid  rewards  which 
sensible  and  rational  beings  should  look  for  from  life  are  so  sure  of 
attainment  as  the  work  of  a  teacher.  I  say  it,  though  none  know 
better  than  I  how  many  trials  encompass  it.  And  when  I  see,  as  I 
have  to  see  constantly  in  the  city,  young  women  surrounded  perhaps 
by  all  that  mere  wealth  <ian  give,  and  yet  pining  for  lack  of  some 
sphere  in  which  to  employ  real  talent  and  energy,  and  crippled  and 
dwarfed  of  their  full  intellectual  proportions  by  a  frivolous  life  and  a 
shallow  and  superficial  education,  I  cannot  but  think  you  fortunate, 
not  unfortunate,  who  are  studying  here  with  something  like  that 
genuine  professional  interest  in  your  Avork  which  belongs  to  the 
education  of  men,  and  which  the  world  is  not  always  going  to  refuse, 
as  it  has  done,  to  women.  I  always  think  myself  honored  with  the 
privilege  of  addressing  you.  I  think  myself  happy  if  by  any  word 
of  mine  I  can  help  you  or  encourage  you. 

And  now  I  hope  I  have  made  amends  for  those  disparaging  re- 
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marks  about  cooking :  and  as  I  think  of  it,  they  were  De  Quincey's 
not  mine,  though  I  suppose  you  will  say  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the 
thief.  Let  me  take  up  the  thread  of  my  discourse  where  your  punctual 
bell  broke  it  off  so  abruptly.  "«'.  p.  a. 


TO  BEGIXXERS  IN  TEACHING.— NO.  1. 

You  are  to  teach  the  coming  winter.  Have  you  formed  any  plans 
or  acquired  any  general  principles  for  your  guidance  ?  To  hear  the 
scholars  read  and  recite,  and  to  preserve  order  are  not  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  good  teacher.  Something  more  is  needed.  You  are  a 
teacher,  and  that  means  a  good  deal.  Commence  work  at  once. 
Make  up  your  mind  what  you  will  do  and  then  do  it.  In  taking  the 
names  and  ages  of  your  pupils  the  fii-st  day,  it  is  well  to  take  the 
names  of  their  parents  also.  It  need  not  take  more  than  half  a  day 
to  classify  any  ordinary  school,  and  you  can  have  recitations  the  first 
afternoon  in  reading,  geography  and  grammar.  Try  to  reduce  the 
number  of  reading  classes;  six  is  too  many,  but  in  this  as  in  all 
changes  use  discretion.  Endeavor  to  cause  scholare  to  make  changes 
of  their  own  free-will,  and  don't  feel  disappointed  if  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  do  just  as  you  wish.  Their  preferences  may  be  as  strong  as 
yours,  and  their  hearty  good  will  is  worth  much. 

There  are  selections  in  every  reading-book  that  you  will  not  find 
applicable  to  your  wants.  Don't  use  them.  Select  some  good  extract, 
and  carefully  read  it  yourself  Be  sure  you  get  the  leading  ideas,  and 
if  any  reference  is  made  to  countries  or  individuals  gather  up  some 
information  in  regard  to  them.  You  must  do  this;  it  is  a  duty  you 
owe  to  your  pupils  and  to  yourself 

Endeavor  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry  in  the  minds  of  your 
scholars.  Look  out  the  ineaning  of  ditficult  words,  and,  I  need  not 
add,  the  spelling  of  them.  Occasionally  let  a  scholar  read  a  whole 
piece.  You  will  find  that  many  good  readers  in  our  country  schools 
cannot  read  an  ordinary  page  of  reading  matter  without  becoming 
hoarse  and  out  of  breath.  Remedy  this  by  having  them  read  ex- 
tracts from  the  newspapers  and  magazines.  Make  the  selections 
yourself  and  have  them  short  and  to  the  point. 

It  is  an  excellent  exercise  to  have  the  whole  school  repeat  sen- 
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tences  after  you, — practicing  them  until  they  can  repeat  them  with- 
out your  dictation.  Reading  in  concert  is  a  good  exercise  if  properly 
conducted ;  as  it  is  usually  conducted  it  is  a  failure.  Take  some  tol- 
erably difficult  extract,  and  dictate  to  the  class  a  word  at  a  time, 
through  one  paragraph  or  sentence ;  then  go  over  it  again  giving 
more  than  one  word  at  a  time.  Practice  on  one  paragraph  in  this 
way  until  it  is  read  well ;  then  take  another,  aud  so  on  through  the 
extract. 

Don't  try  to  do  too  much.  In  the  smaller  reading  classes  two  or 
three  divisions  is  enough  for  one  lesson.  In  the  primer  class  there  is 
much  work  to  be  done.  Let  the  first  object  be  to  teach  the  pupils  to 
read,  and  to  read  intelligibly.  It  is  practice  that  will  do  this.  En- 
deavor to  break  up  the  drawling  tone  in  which  so  many  beginners 
read. 

Never  let  a  class  read  and  you  simply  wait  for  them  to  finish  the 
exercise.  Be  on  the  alert.  Watch  for  an  opportunity  to  give  a  hint 
to  some  young  reader  that  will  help  him.  Reading  is  an  important 
exercise.  Besides  teaching  a  scholar  to  read,  you  should  endeavor  to 
give  him  a  taste  for  good  reading  matter.  Perhaps  if  teachers  did 
their  duty  in  this  respect,  there  would  not  be  so  much  cheap,  trashy 
literature  read.  See  to  it  that  all  your  selections  for  reading  are  ju- 
dicious. 

So  much  for  the  reading  exercise.  In  another  paper  I  will  notice 
the  other  branches,  and  perliaps  give  some  hints  in  regard  to  teaching 

them.  NOTA   LENT. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

The  taste  for  reading  needs  not  only  to  be  cultivated  but  to  be  di- 
rected. Such  is  the  amount  of  trashy  literature  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  can  be  obtained,  that  it  would  seem  that  the  school  might  do 
a  good  work  in  providing  Avell-selected  books  for  its  pupils  and  in  di- 
recting their  proper  use.  "  Eyes  and  no  Eyes  "  is  the  title  of  an  old 
story,  and  it  hardly  seems  too  strong  a  way  of  marking  the  difference 
between  a  person  whose  reading  matter  has  been  well  chosen  and  who 
has  been  rightly  directed  in  its  use,  and  one  who  has  spent  quite  as 
many  hours  in  desultory  or  worthless  reading.  In  fact,  tliis  is  not  its 
worst  featui'e.    One  given  to  reading  Beadle's  Dime  Novels  or  the 
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stories  in  the  New  York  Ledger,  acquires  a  taste  for  tha^  kind  of  read- 
ing and  will  be  content  with  no  other. 

The  effect  upon  the  mind  is  truly  alarming.  The  habit  sometimes 
seems  as  firmly  fixed  as  the  appetite  for  intoxicating  liquors.  As 
much  as  the  latter  is  to  be  deprecated,  a  grog-shop  and  a  store  with 
such  literatui'e  for  sale  may  almost  be  considered  rivals  in  their  bane- 
ful influence  upon  the  young.  It  is  useless,  however,  to  tell  a  child 
that  a  certain  book  will  not  improve  his  mind,  but  will  corrupt  and  un- 
fit it  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  that  would  cultivate  and  enlarge  it. 
His  curiosity  will  immediately  become  excited,  and  he  will  be  all  the 
more  likely  to  burn  the  midnight  oil  in  turning  its  pages. 

On  the  other  hand,  give  him  something  to  read  that  will  strength- 
en and  develop  while  it  interests,  and  a  step  is  made  in  the  right 
direction. 

Very  few,  except  scholars,  ever  acquire  a  sufficient  command  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  to  enable  them  to  derive  any  especial 
pleasure  or  profit  from  reading  them,  aside  from  that  resulting  from 
the  simple  study  of  language ;  yet  how  few  there  are  in  the  higher 
classes  of  our  schools  who  would  not  read,  with  eager  delight,  of  the 
wanderings  of  Aeneas,  the  destruction  of  Ilium  and  the  return  of  Ulys- 
ses, if  good  translations  were  placed  in  their  hands.  Many  would 
doubtless  go  through  the  list  of  ancient  classics  now  extant  and  trans- 
lated, if  the  opportunity  were  given  them  to  do  so.  These  especially 
should  find  place  in  all  libraries,  and  children  and  youth  should  be  en- 
couraged to  read  them.  Books  of  travel  and  adventure,  the  better 
novels,  biography,  history,  and  popular  science,  together  with  a  good 
encyclopedia,  are  also  among  the  books  indispensable  to  a  well-select- 
ed library. 

Such  a  library,  within  reach  of  all  the  school  children  of  the  State, 
would  be  priceless  in  its  value  to  them,  and  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  obtaining  it  need  not  frighten  us  from  the  attempt.  We  need  two 
things  to  accomplish  it,  State  aid  and  individual  effort  or  local  taxa- 
tion. Sweden  has  1,300  school  libraries,  and  their  establishment  is  en- 
joined by  law.  In  Upper  Canada  a  special  fund  has  been  contributed, 
and  the  towns  also  vote  a  separate  tax  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The 
Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction  has  published  a  catalogue  of 
more  than  six  thousand  works  that  it  can  procure  at  a  reduced  price 
because  it  buys  so  many  of  them.    The  school  authorities  send  a  list 
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of  the  books  which  they  wish  to  obtain,  and  receive,  besides  the  works 

for  which  they  sent,  other  volumes  worth  an  equal  amount.     The 
State  thus  pays  half  the  expense. 

Do  we  not  find  here  a  valuable  suggestion  ?  The  State  has  made 
liberal  provision  in  the  assessments,  for  schools.  Is  she  impoverished 
thereby?  The  little  village  of  Castine  votes  an  especial  taxj^e^  cap- 
ita every  year  for  her  public  library.  If  our  legislature  would  pass  a 
law  directing  the  payment,  from  its  treasury,  of  a  small  sum,  annual- 
ly, to  each  district  raising  a  similar  amount,  for  the  support  of  a  pub- 
lic library,  encouragement  would  be  giv?n  to  local  effort  to  lay  the 
foundation  and  to  support  a  large  number  of  flourishing  libraries,      g. 


HOW  CAN  PUPILS  BE  INTERESTED  IN  SCHOOL? 

This  question  is  frequently  asked  by  young  teachers  and  older  ones 
too,  it  may  be. 

Unless  the  pupils  can  be  interested  in  some  way,  the  school  will  in- 
evitably be  of  little  benefit  to  them.  The  method  which  would  inter- 
est in  one  case  might  fail  in  another,  so  that  the  teacher  to  succeed 
wnder  all  circumstances  must  be  full  of  resources.  The  individual 
character  should  be  carefully  studied,  and  the  teacher  adopt  the  course 
which  he  feels  confident  will  succeed ;  for  if  he  tries  a  certain  expedi- 
ent and  has  very  little  hope  of  success  in  it  all  the  time,  the  pupil  Avill 
somehow  be  infected  with  the  teacher's  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
scheme,  and  a  failure  of  good  results  is  almost  a  certainty. 

There  is  a  certain  indescribable  confidence  which  a  person  of  some 
experience  in  the  school-room  has  in  his  own  power  to  interest  those 
under  him,  as  well  as  to  control  them.  What  teacher  cannot  recall 
some  occurrence  of  his  early  attempts  in  school  management,  where 
he  did  not  feel  quite  master  of  the  position,  and  would  have  given 
anything  to  have  been  out  of  it  ? 

The  pupil  will  somehow  be  influenced  or  coutroled  by  the  teach- 
er's self-possession  or  apparent  fiimiliarity  with  the  work,  and  his  su- 
periority in  this  respect  influences  those  under  him  more  than  he  may 
be  aware  of. 

One  thing  can  safely  be  asserted,  and  that  is,  that  the  teacher  should 
be  fully  interested  in  what  he  teaches,  and  this  cannot  be  the  case  un- 
less he  fully  understands  what  he  attempts  to  teach. 
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If  the  teacher  will  each  day,  besides  fully  and  clearly  explaining 
each  point  in  the  lesson,  tell  them  something  new,  not  found  in  the 
book,  bat  bearing  directly  upon  the  subject,  there  will  be  a  desire  for 
the  new  ideas  at  the  coming  recitation,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  result  of  this  course. 

When  the  interest  is  once  secured  it  will  be  retained  as  long  as  this 
course  is  pursued,  but  when  the  teacher  falls  back  upon  the  old  tread- 
mill system,  the  pupils  will  also  fall  back  into  their  former  habits; 
they  tire  of  sameness  but  are  interested  in  new  things.  So  if  the 
teacher  would  secure  and  retain  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  he  must 
feed  them  on  new  ideas,  or  old  ones  served  up  in  a  very  savory  man- 
ner. 

The  assignments  should  be  so  made  and  conducted  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  can  make  satisfactory  recitations,  for  imperfect  work 
in  a  class  is  demoralizing,  while  perfect  recitations  inspire  the  class 
and  infuse  interest.  c.  h.  f. 


HOW  TO   STUDY. 

Ix  any  given  condition,  th£  first  question  to  be  answered  is  :  What 
shall  we  do  ?  the  second  :  How  shall  it  be  done  ?  These  are  questions 
that  meet  us  everywhere,  as  well  out  of  school  as  in  school.  Assum- 
ing that  the  pupil  has  arrived  at  that  age  and  state  of  development 
which  prepares  hirh  to  study,  these  questions  present  themselves : 
What  shall  he  study  ?  How  shall  he  study  ?  If  the  first  is  the  more 
important,  the  second  is  the  more  neglected.  By  study  we  mean  that 
mental  eflfort  by  which  new  relations  are  discovered,  new  facts  fixed 
in  the  mind,  and  the  power  gained  to  make  statements  of  these  facts 
and  relations. 

A  mechanic  has  not  performed  his  whole  duty  towards  his  appren- 
tice when  he  has  examined  and  criticised  his  work.  It  is  his  duty  to 
direct  the  learner  in  the  use  of  tools,  to  watch  him  and  point  out  his 
mistakes,  till  his  muscles  shall  be  habituated  to  the  required  move- 
ments. How  much  more  is  it  necessary  that  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
should  be  carefully  watched  and  directed  into  right  habits  of  studv. 

There  are  many  things  which  a  teacher  should  observe  in  trjintr  to 
show  his  pupils  how  to  study  : 

1.  The  pupil  should  be  cheerful.  A  pleasant  room  and  a  few  checr- 
35 
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ful  words  from  the  teacher  are  an  excellent  preparation  for  study. 
Gloomy  and  solemn  teachers  and  schools  must  always  fail. 

2.  The  pupil  must  study  expecting  to  succeed.  He  must  be  con- 
scious that  he  can  master  his  lesson.  What  teacher  has  not  met  the 
weary  and  discouraged  look  of  some  pupil  who  could  not  get  his 
lesson  ?  A  word  of  encouragement  will  reanimate  to  another  and 
probably  a  successful  effort.  In  learning  to  study  children  must  have 
easy  lessons  at  first. 

3.  The  teacher  should  see  that  the  pupil  studies  intently — with  the 
mind;  A  great  deal  of  school  study  is  mere  lip-service  without  any 
thought.  A  pupil  repeats  and  re-repeats  the  words  of  a  lesson  till  the 
vocalorgans  from  habit  will  produce  the  required  sounds.  The  words 
to  him  ,are  not  the  expression  of  thought,  neither  has  he  carefully 
observed  every  word,  point  and  mark.  The  pupil  should  first  find  the 
meaning  of  his  lesson,  then  if  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  learn  the 
expression  at  all,  let  it  be  learned  accurately,  as  it  is  given  in  the  text- 
book.    Use  all  means  to  avoid  careless  habits  of  study. 

4.  Picture  to  the  pupil  the  scenes  and  things  of  which  he  studies, 
and  cause  him  to  do  this  for  himself  If  he  is  studying  of  mountains, 
let  him  in  imagination  really  see  their  dark  sides  and  snow-covered 
summits ;  if  of  rivers,  he  should  imagine  himself  upon  the  bank 
watching  the  steady  flow  of  the  current,  comparing  its  width  with 
some  known  distance.  Generally,  make  him  feel  that  his  lessons  are 
not  in  the  book  but  in  the  world,  that  the  book  gives  expression  to 
truths  which  have  an  existence  independent  of  all  books.  Cause  him 
to  ask  himself  if  the  statements  of  the  book  correspond  with  his  own 
experience.  See  that  he  makes  the  book  the  means  and  not  the  end 
of  study. 

5.  In  his  study  the  pupil  should — if  not  primary — habitually  seek 
the  leading  ideas  of  his  subject,  define,  classify,  and  subdivide  till  it  is 
finished.  He  should  investigate.  If  his  lesson  is  the  noun,  he  has 
only  definitions,  classifications,  and  attributes  or  accidents.  By  this 
means  he  gains  such  a  control  of  his  knowledge  as  he  can  in  no  other 
way. 

6.  Let  him  observe  those  parts  of  his  lesson  that  need  much  study 
and  those  that  need  little.  Every  word  in  a  spelling  lesson  does  not 
need  the  same  attention.  He  should  observe  that  tyranny  and  all 
words  from  the  same  root  have  two  n's,  that  sejmrate  is  spelled  with 
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an  «,  that  despair  has  air  while  prepare  has  are,  etc.  He  soon  learns 
to  distinguish  those  words  he  is  liable  to  misspell,  and  studies  accord- 
ingly. Five  minutes  used  in  showing  a  class  how  to  prepare  a  spell- 
ing lesson  are  worth  more  than  half  an  hour  ot  random  study. 

These  are  a  few  among  the  many  things  in  regard  to  which  the 
study  of  pupils  should  be  directed.  We  are  not  only  to  see  that  our 
pupils  study,  but  that  they  study  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  give  the 
best  mental  culture.  a.  g.  m. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF   PRIMARY  TEACHING. 

From  a  paper  read  by  Miss  A.  G.  Paddock,  at  the  meeting  of  the  niiuois 
State  Teachers'  Association. 

"What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  would  gather  a  mass  of 
furniture,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  upon  some  vacant  lot,  and 
attempt  to  build  a  house  around  and  above  it?  And,  to  add  to  the 
strangeness  of  the  act,  he  begins  with  the  roof  and  completes  his 
house  downward,  the  cellar  and  foundation  coming  last  I  The  ab- 
surdity of  such  an  effort  needs  no  comment. 

Yet  it  is  precisely  in  this  way  that  many  of  us  have  passed  through 
the  trying  ordeal  of  being  educated ;  and  in  this  way  the  majority  of 
children  have  been,  and  are  to-day  being  "  learned.^  The  contents 
of  text-books  are  the  furniture  around  which,  with  commendable  zeal, 
the  builders  attempt  to  rear  the  lofty  structure — mind. 

Thus  it  becomes  a  patent  fact  that  many  an  intellectual,  zealous, 
conscientious  teacher  comes  far  short  of  accomplishing  the  noble 
possibilities  of  her  calling,  solely  because  she  has  never  awakened  to 
realise  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  character  of 
the  infant  mind,  its  capacities,  powers^  and  wants.  The  capacities  of 
mind  are  God-given,  and  are  from  its  first  existence.  Its  powers  are 
the  creations  of  circumstance.  We  cannot  form  mind,  but  we  may 
form  its  powers.  This  is  the  great  work  of  all  educators ;  but  to  the 
primary  teacher  is  intrusted  still  the  more  delicate  duty — the  tender 
nurturing  of  the  little  germinating  plantlet ;  a  work  requiring  abun- 
dant skill  and  wisdom,  based  upon  a  thorough  comprehension  of 
the  laws  of  mind,  the  relation  which  one  faculty  beai-s  to  another, 
the  order  of  their  development,  and  tlie  means  adapted  to  their 
strenertheuing. 
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Reason,  reflection,  imagination,  and  all  the  higher  powers  are  almost 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  senses  for  the  supply  of  material  upon 
which  to  exercise  their  functions. 

To  illustrate  the  office  which  memory  serves,  let  us  suppose  it  to 
"be  designed  as  the  mind's  storehouse.  All  those  powers  which  we 
denominate  perceptives  are  so  many  little  scouts,  commissioned  by 
the  Creator  to  explore  the  broad  realm  of  nature,  and  gather  of  its 
full  harvests  abundant  food  for  the  commandants  of  the  post — the  re- 
flective powers.  Their  laboratory  is  at  the  entrance  to  the  storehouse; 
through  it  must  pass  all  the  crude  material  gathered  by  the  percep- 
tives, if  it  find  permanent  lodgment  in  memory.  We  may  temporarily 
force  an  entrance  by  some  other  way,  but  we  cannot  compel  the 
reflectives  to  elaborate  this  forced  material ;  only  when  presented  in 
the  legitimate  way  Avill  they  execute  their  ofiiee,  and  only  through 
the  working  of  these  powers  is  memory's  capacity  to  receive  in- 
creased. 

It  follows,  then,  that  if  we  would  cultivate  memory  and  strengthen 
the  whole  mind,  we  must  first  addrdss  the  perceptives.  We  must 
present  something  tangible  to  the  senses  of  the  child,  if  we  would 
incite  mental  activity.  In  other  words,  the  concrete  idea  must  pre- 
cede the  abstract.  This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  object 
teaching. 

I  wish  those  tertns  "  object  teaching  "  and  "  object  lessons  "  could  be 
stricken  from  our  vocabulary.  They  stand  as  the  representatives  of 
a  powerful  educational  force ;  but  the  principles  which  they  embody 
are  apt  to  be  buried  beneath  a  labyrinth  of  words,  forms,  and  injudi- 
cious repetitions.  An  earnest  teacher,  anxious  to  give  satisfaction, 
knowing  that  she  is  expected  to  make  memories  to  order  and  fill  them 
with  knowledge  in  an  incredibly,  brief  space  of  time,  catches  the  glare 
of  the  vast  amount  of  information  arranged  for  presentation  to  chil- 
dren in  some  manual  of  object  lessons ;  her  enthusiasm  is  enkindled, 
she  gathers  and  works  with  the  tinsel,  unconscious  that  there  is  a 
mine  of  gold  beneath,  in  the  underlying  principles.  She  fails  to  catch 
\S\ii  pldlosophy  of  the  teaching.  The  result  is  the  perversion  of  an 
invaluable  power  for  mental  development. 

Thus  the  object  system  sufters  as  much  by  some  of  its  most  zealous 
advocates  as  by  its  acknowledged  opponents.  This  leads  us  to  ask, 
who  are  its  opponents?    They  are  generally  those   who  see   and 
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realize  the  unnatnralness  of  this  crowding  the  memory  and  rearing  of 
prodigies  of  pretentious  ignorance,  which  is  the  result  of  the  injudi- 
cious use  of  object  lessons ;  yet  they  do  not  investigate  the  system 
closely  enough  to  recognize  the  broad  basis  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
They  are  those  who  exclaim  "  How  silly ! — what  nonsense ! "  as  they 
read  such  a  sketch  of  a  lesson  designed  for  very  young  children  as 
may  be  found  on  page  98  of  Sheldon's  Manual. 

The  subjects  for  this  lesson  are  a  tea-pot,  sugar-bowl,  cream-pitcher, 
cup,  and  saucer.  The  sketch  begins :  "  The  teacher  should  ask  the 
children  if  they  have  ever  seen  such  things  as  these,  where  they  have 
seen  them,  what  they  are  called,  and  the  use  of  each."  The  thoughtful 
teacher  immediately  asks,  Wh>/  should  I  ask  these  questions  ?  Is  it 
because  the  children  are  not  familiar  with  the  names  of  these  objects? 
because  they  do  not  already  know  where  they  are  usually  seen  and 
for  what  used  ?  They  certainly  must  know  all  this.  Then  to  give 
information  cannot  be  the  point  of  the  lesson.  We  must  look  fur- 
ther for  it.  -Let  us  analyze  thp  effect  which  the  mere  sight  of  these 
familiar  things  has  upon  the  child's  mind. 

Imagination  instantly  takes  him  to  his  home, — the  hoar  meal- 
time ;  recollection  brings  from  his  memory  the  facts  which  he  has  pre- 
viously acquired  by  observation^  that  tea  is  contained  in  the  tea-pot, 
sugar  in  the  sugar-bowl,  cream  or  milk  in  the  pitcher;  that  portions 
of  all  these  are  placed  in  the  cup,  the  cup  is  in  the  saucer,  he  drinks 
from  the  cup.  All  this  passes  through  his  little  mind  in  an  instant. 
What  is  the  result  ?  His  eyes  brighten — he  knows  something  about 
these  things,  and  wants  to  tell  what  he  knows.  Let  us  furnish  exer- 
cise for  his  reason  by  asking  such  questions  as.  Why  not  put  milk  in 
the  sugar-bowl?  Why  not  pour  the  tea  in  the  saucer?  Why  use  the 
saucer  at  all?  thus  leading  him  to  see — by  no  means  to  attempt  to  say 
— that  each  article  is  shaped  for  its  especial  use.  Every  mental  power 
is  now  acting,  in  a  measure.  The  child  is  thoroughly  interested,  and 
eager  to  tell.  Now  the  real  Avork  for  both  teacher  and  pupil  begins. 
He  attempts  to  express  his  idea.  His  sentences  are  broken,  incom- 
plete; language  fails  him  to  express  the  simplest  thought.  His 
teacher  must  help  him.  How  shall  she  do  it — a  question  of  vital  im- 
portance ;  the  pivot  upon  which  turns  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
exercise. 

Her  impulse  is  to  tell  him.     He  is  so  slow  ard  stumbles  so,  she  can 
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progress  with  the  lesson  so  much  more  raijidly  by  telling  him  what  to 
say.  She  has  le&rned  that  one  of  the  forms  in  methods  of  giving 
object  lessons  is  repetition — both  individual  and  simultaneous.  She 
therefore  expresses  the  thought  for  him  in  her  way,  requires  him  to 
repeat  after  her, — several  times  perhaps, — then  the  whole  class  say  it. 
It  may  well  be  asked  what  benefit  is  derived  from  such  an  exercise? 
It  might  better  be  left  undone.     It  is  nonsense. 

Let  us  examine  another  method  of  procedure.  The  teacher,  real- 
izing that  it  is  not  what  the  chih]  hears,  but  what  he  does  that 
strengthens  him,  encourages  him  to  walk  alone,  catches  him  when  he 
stumbles,  by  a  timely  word  here  and  there,  and  patiently  leads  him  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  object — the  expression  of  his  thought.  She 
then  asks  him  to  tell  her  about  it  again ;  thereby  calling  for  the  repe- 
tition, not  merely  nor  even  necessarily  of  the  same  form  of  words, 
but  of  the  same  mental  act.  Herein  consists  the  value  of  repetition. 
Therefore,  if  we  would  strengthen  the  power  of  expression,  cultivate 
language,  we  must  guard  well  that  the  thought  be  repeated,  as  well 
as  the  words  which  express  it. 

Another  exercise  in  this  same  sketch  is  the  arranging  of  the  objects 
in  a  certain  order,  disarranging,  and  requiring  children  to  replace  as 
they  were  at  first.  The  object  of  this  is  to  cultivate  close,  accurate 
observation.  It  is  an  invaluable  exercise  for  young  children,  and  for 
older  ones  too,  sometimes.  If  any  person  doubts  the  utility  of  the 
exercise,  let  him  for  a  few  moments  place  himself  in  the  position  of 
pupil,  and  exercise  his  own  mind  in  this  way;  he  Avill  then  be  pre- 
pared to  judge  whether  or  not  it  requires  concentration  of  thought. 

We  see  that  the  points  to  be  gained  by  a  lesson  of  this  character 
are  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  expression  and  the  habit  of  careful 
observation.  To  attain  these,  the  mind  must  first  be  brought  into  an 
active  state  by  presenting  familiar  objects.  As  the  children  acquire 
power,  objects  less  familiar  may  be  presented,  and  finally  those  of 
Avhich  he  knows  nothing;  thus  gradually  passing,  in  the  order  of 
subjects,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, — from  tne  concrete  to  the 
abstract.  The  thoughtful  teacher  need  not  now  be  told  that  she  must 
not  follow  implicitly  the  form  of  this  sketch.  Seeing  the  points  to 
be  gained,  and  the  order  of  their  succession,  the  method  should  be 
her  own.  The  sketch  is  intended  only  as  a-  suggestion — a  sort  of 
summary  of  results.  It  is  this  following  a  sketch  as  a  perfect  model 
which  makes  an  object  lesson  a  mere  farce. 
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MAKE   SCHOOL  PLEASANT. 

Most  of  us  can  recall  many  unpleasant  memories  connected  with 
some  of  our  school-days.  The  dreaiily  located  and  uncomfortably 
seated  school-house,  the  stern  teacher  and  dry  and  meaningless  lessons 
are  not  easily  forgotten.  We  however  rejoice  that  advancing  years 
bring  improvements  to  our  schools, — though  it  may  be  more  tardily 
than  to  other  affairs. 

To  the  teacher  we  would  say, — do  what  you  can  to  make  the  school 
pleasant  and  attractive.  You  can  do  much  to  secure  and  foster  an 
air  of  cheerfulness  and  happiness  in  the  school-room.  As  the  father 
and  mother  add  sunlight  and  joyousness  to  the  home  circle  by  their 
kindly  interest  and  genial  manner, — or  cast  a  gloom  about  it  by  their 
indifference  or  harshness, — so  the  teacher  will  by  his  manner,  looks, 
and  expressions  do  much  to  make  the  school  attractive  or  repulsive. 
If  he  will  enter  upon  his  duties  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  love 
for  his  work  and  for  his  pupils,  he  will  find  beaming  and  happy  faces 
answering  his  and  all  his  reasonable  requirements,  and  tasks  will  be 
promptly  and  cheerfully  met.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  teacher 
enters  the  school-room  with  a  scowling  brow,  and  speaks  in  fretful  or 
morose  tones,  he  will  chill  the  young  hearts  about  him,  and  effectu- 
ally cut  off  all  sympathy  between  himself  and  those  for  whom  he 
labors. 

We  know  that  the  teacher's  work  is  hard  work,  his  trials  of  patience 
are  many,  frequent  and  great,  but  let  him  not  forget  the  magnitude 
and  nature  of  his  mission.  He  is  working  upfkn  the  soul.  He  is 
molding  mind.  He  is  forming  character.  He  is  reproducing  himself 
in  his  pupils.  What  he  is  they  will  become.  If  he  is  kind,  f;uthful, 
cheerful,  they  will  partake  of  his  spirit.  If  he  is  peevish,  sour,  and 
cross,  they  will  soon  reflect  the  same  qualities. 

Make  it  your  daily  study  to  promote  the  happiness  of  your  pupils ; 
not  by  allowing  them  to  have  their  own  way,  but  by  alluring  them 
into  the  right  way  and  causing  them  to  love  your  way,  both  because 
it  is  right  and  because  they  love  you.  Manifest  an  interest  in  them, 
not  only  in  the  school-room,  but  wherever  you  meet  them.  Let  them 
see  that  you  recognize  them ;  that  you  take  a  pleasure  in  watching 
them  at  their  innocent  plays.  It  will  give  you  a  hold  of  their  loving 
hearts,  and  will  in  no  way  harm  you.     '"Mother,"  said  a  little  girl,  '-J 
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met  ray  new  teacher  in  the  street  and  she  did  not  look  at  me.  When 
Miss  A.  was  our  teacher  she  would  always  stop  and  speak  with  us. 
Mother,  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  love  our  new  teacher."  Don't 
forget  that  your  pupils  watch  you,  and  that  they  treasure  in  their 
loving  hearts  every  kind  word,  every  srailing  expression,  every  [friendly 
act.  Then  try  earnestly  to  make  your  pupils  happy,  and  bind  them 
to  yourself  and  their  school  with  the  cords  of  love  and  kindness.  If 
so  you  will  do  them  good,  and  when  they  become  men  and  women 
they  will  honor  and  love  you  as  one  who  scattered  flowers  and  sun- 
light about  their  school  days,  and  wove  beautiful  and  unfading  flowers 
into  memory's  garland. —  Conn.  School  Journal. 


THE  POWER  OF  ENTHUSIASM. 

BY.   PEOF.   EDWAED   IS'OETH. 

AMO]!fG  the  teacher's  aids  to  success,  one  of  vital  importance  is  that 
hearty  liking  for  his  work,  which  results  in  the  power  of  personal 
enthusiasm.  Some  teachers  do  their  work  at  arms'  length,  as  if  they 
felt  above  it,  or  hated  it.  As  a  class,  teachers  are  apt  to  be  wanting 
in  professional  pride,  enthusiasm,  and  esprit  du  corps.  In  this  re- 
spect they  compare  unfavorably  with  members  of  almost  every  other 
liberal  calling.  Too  many  teachers,  having  pitched  their  tents  for 
Bohemian  purposes,  wish  to  attract  as  little  notice  as  possible  to  a 
condition  which  th#y  look  upon  as  temporary,  if  not  degrading. 
Having  taken  to  teaching  with  no  other  motive  than  to  mend  a  short- 
ness of  funds  (alas,  for  their  doable  delusion !),  these  interloping, 
predatory  school-keepers  purpose,  at  the  earliest  convenient  season' 
to  "fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs,  and  as  noiselessly  steal  away" 
into  some  other  vocation.  Such  hundred-days'  men  can  have  no  full 
sense  of  the  joys  that  belong  to  the  true  teacher's  life.  We  pity  them 
when  we  see  them  going  to  the  weary  treadmills  of  duty.  We  won- 
der what  unseen  scourge  keeps  them  from  deserting  the  tasks  that  are 
never  quickened  or  ennobled  by  a  single  flash  c»f  hearty  enthusiasm. 
We  see  that  other  teachers  work  with  a  will  and  a  cheerful  zeal,  and 
suffer  no  hindrance  from  the  frictions  of  alienated  sympathy.  We 
see  too  that  their  power  and  success  in  the  school  room  are  measured 
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by  their  zeal,  so  long  as  the  zeal  is  ballasted  by  knowledge  and  good 
sense. 

D'lsraeli  tells  us  why  we  are  so  often  saddened  by  the  unhappy 
failure  of  teachers  who  have  no  right  to  call  themselves  by  that  sacred 
name.  He  likens  society  to  a  table  pierced  by  many  holes,  each  hole 
haviug  a  pin  made  to  fit  it  exactly.  But  as  these  pins  are  stuck  in 
hastily  and  without  selection,  chance  leads  to  the  most  awkward 
mistakes.  For  how  often  do  we  see  the  round  man  cmmmed  into  the 
three  cornered  hole !  How  often  do  we  see  the  man  in  the  professor's 
chair  who  ought  to  be  in  the  chair  factory !  How  often  is  an  excellent 
seamstress  spoilt  to  make  a  third-rate  school-mistress !  As  soon  look 
for  grapes  upon  thorns,  as  for  the  power  of  enthusiasm  (which  means 
a  divinity  stirring  within),  in  such  a  tragical  comedy  of  errors  as  is 
sometimes  enacted  in  the  presence  of  wronged  pupils,  by  teachers 
who  are  unsuccessful  and  unhappy,  simply  because  they  have  mistaken 
their  calling. 

No  man  has  a  right  to  be  a  teacher  unless  his  heart  is  in  his  work, 
so  that  he  can  do  it  lovingly,  and  with  the  might  of  enthusiasm.  If 
one  goes  to  his  daily  duty  as  a  criminal  would  go  to  the  pillory ;  if 
there  is  always  a  feeling  of  distance  and  alienation  between  himself 
and  his  pupils ;  if  in  moments  of  childish  confidence,  when  they  try 
to  come  near  him  and  speak  to  him  in  simple  phrases  of  their  little 
griefs  and  pleasures,  an  invisible  wall  of  ice  suddenly  pushes  them 
back  ;  if  he  is  in  the  habit  of  saying  or  feeling  that  boys  and  girls  are 
a  nuisance ;  if  he  is  so  irritated  and  exasperated  by  their  outbui-sts  of 
innocent  frolic  that  he  h.as  a  bulldog's  chronic  hunger  for  fight,  of  such 
a  belligerent  teacher  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  his  proper  place 
would' be  in  a  butcher's  shop,  or  the  regular  army,  with  a  rifle  on  his 
shoulder. 

A  teacher  whose  heart  is  in  his  work  knows  how  to  secure  good 
order  and  studiousness,  not  so  much  by  open  and  loud  demonstrations 
of  autliority  as  by  an  unseen,  gentle  mesmerism  that  pervades  all 
hearts,  and  wins  them  unconsciously  to  the  love  of  himself  and  the 
duties  of  the  school-room.  Like  Livy's  Evander,  the  true  teacher 
will  aim  to  control  his  pupils  rather  by  personal  influence  than  by 
official  power :  auctoritate  magis  quam  imperio.  You  may  make  sure 
he  makes  it  his  fir»t  duty  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  pupils ;  he 
seeks  to  find  out  some  cord  of  sympathy  by  which  he  can  attach  each 
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little. heart  in  his  school  to  the  heart  of  its  presiding  genius.  You 
may  be  sure  he  is  tender  with  the  stuttering  boy  who  always  knows 
his  lessons  well,  yet  never  can  say  it  smoothly ;  that  he  sometimes 
speaks  a  cheering  word  to  the  fatherless  boy,  with  such  great,  sad  eyes, 
whose  mother  is  ill,  and  whose  garments  are  threadbare ;  that  he  heartily 
enjoys  the  triumphs  of  the  ambitious  boy  who  takes  home  his  books 
at  night ;  that  the  lazy,  brilliant  boy  is  plied  with  ingenious  irritants 
to  activity ;  and  that  he  even  extenuates  the  endless  rogueries  of  the 
juvenile  Hogarth,  whose  ludicrous  caricatures  have  a  provoking  trick 
of  getting  pinned  to  the  backs  of  his  classmates.  You  may  be  sure 
that  such  a  teacher  as  I  am  trying  to  sketch,  will  be  alive,  and  not  a 
fossil.  In  place  of  sitting  among  the  assembled  magnates  of  the 
future,  like  his  grandfather  cut  in  basswood,  he  will  be  wide-awake 
and  earnest.  As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  the  magnetism  of  his  voice 
and  eye  will  sharpen  the  wits  of  his  pupils.  When  the  day's  indoor 
work  is  ended  he  will  not  think  it  beneath  his  duty  to  play  a  game  of 
ball  with  his  pupils,  or  to  take  a  stroll  with  them  in  the  woods;  and 
then  you  may  be  sure  that  the  laugh-strings  of  his  countenance  will 
be  out,  and  the  dry  fuel  of  his  ready  wit  will  be  added  to  the  flame 
of  their  roaring  merriment.  It  will  be  a  part  of  his  creed  that  every 
boy  is  good  for  something ;  that  never  yet  was  a  boy  sent  into  this 
world  whose  work  was  not  born  with  him ;  and  that  his  duty,  as  a 
teacher,  is  to  try  to  discover  the  peculiar  talent  somewhere  hid  away 
in  each  boy's  undeveloped  character ;  to  wake  up  and  encourage 
whatever  is  good  in  his  nature;  to  furnish  nutriment  and  inspiration 
for  his  finer  powers,  and  to  lead  him  forward  by  kindly  incitements  to 
the  dignities  of  a  true  manhood. 

Such  a  teacher  was  Dr.  Arnold,  as  one  who  loved  to  be  with  boys, 
and  to  try  his  muscle  and  skill  in  their  recreations.  He  often  rambled 
with  them  over  the  hills.  He  played  ball  and  went  in  swimming  with 
them.  He  had  no  morbid  fear  of  compromising  his  dignity  by  this 
unofficial  intercourse  with  his  pupils,  while  his  hearty  enjoyment  of 
their  joys  drew  them  to  him,  and  gave  him  a  double  power  in  mold- 
ing their  characters.  Many  of  the  friendships  thus  formed  were  last- 
in«"  as  life,  and  the  room  of  a  Rugby  man  at  Oxford  was  often  to  be 
recognized  by  a  portrait  of  Arnold  suspended  over  the   mantel-piece. 
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EESIDENT  EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


FULL. 

Agaix  the  clock  of  the  year  strikes  tsvelve,  and  the  printer  takes  the  copy 
for  the  last  number  of  the  Jourxal  for  1871.  We  shall  not  indulge  in  ret- 
rospect The  monthly  editors  and  the  resident  editor  have  given  the 
readers  of  the  Joubxal  twelve  numbers  as  good  as  their  circumstances  would 
allow  them  to  make.  We  hope  to  do  better  for  the  year  1872,  and  trust  we 
sl^all  be  able  to  realize  our  fullest  expectations. 


MEETIXG  OF  THE  STATE  TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Maine  State  Educational  Association  commenced  its  fifth  annual  ses- 
sion at  the  city  building  in  Portland,  on  Monday,  Nov.  27,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  attendance  was  quite  lai-ge,  considering  the  season  of  the  year,  over  two 
hundred  persons  being  present  at  the  opening,  and  many  parts  of  the  State 
being  represented  by  teachers  and  other  workers  in  the  cause  of  education. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  Farming- 
ton,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Luce  of  the  Chestnut  street  church, 
Portland.  A.  P.  Stone,  of  Portland,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, then  introduced  to  the  President,  Hon.  Benjamin  Kingsbury,  Mayor  of 
Poriland,  and  Dr.  S.  C.  Gordon,  of  the  Portland  School  Committee. 

Mayor  Kingsbury  cordially  welcomed  the  Association  to  Portland,  and  re- 
marked that  it  had  been  his  dutj-,  during  his  occupancy  of  the  official  position, 
to  welcome  many  associations  and  bodies,  and  he  thought  that  in  welcoming 
this  body  he  greeted  an  association  whose  efforts  gave  power  to  all  other  inter- 
ests. It  gave  our  bayonets  in  the  late  war  thoughts ;  and  even  the  President, 
the  great  executive  agent  of  our  Government,  would  fail  in  his  efforts  were  it 
not  for  the  intelligence  of  the  governed.  The  education  of  New  England  in- 
fluences the  country.  In  a  recent  journey  to  tlie  extreme  West  he  had  found 
New  England  influence  the  secret  of  governmental  power,  even  in  besotted 
Utah.  The  people  of  Portland  welcome  you  to  the  hospitalities  of  the  city. 
We  are  glad  you  decided  to  hold  your  meeting  here.  We  regard  your  great 
work  as  second  only  to  that  of  the  Church  itself:  nay,  not  second  to  the 
Church ;  for  an  uneducated  Church  is  no  Church. 

Dr.  S.  C.  (Gordon,  in  behalf  of  the  School  Committee  of  Portland,  remarked, 
in  his  address  of  welcome,  upon  the  benefits  of  association;  it  rubs  up  and 
keeps  the  mind  bright  Without  it  we  become  routinists.  If  teachers  lack  suc- 
cess, it  is  because  they  lack  association.  Associated  effort  influences  those 
outside.  We  believe  we  have  good  teachers  in  Portland;  but  they  can  be  ben- 
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efited  by  this  meeting.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  teachers  assembled 
•would  not  only  get  good,  but  convey  away  good.  The  Doctor  then  referred  to 
some  erroneus  ideas  which  have  prevailed  among  teachers  in  regard  to  their 
profession,  and  suggested  that  the  keystone  of  success  vpas  to  do  well,  no  mat_ 
ter  how  long  or  short  a  time  one  is  called  to  teach. 

President  Rounds  responded  to  these  welcomes  in  a  very  happy  manner, 
complimenting  the  citizens  of  Portland  for  the  energy  they  had  manifested  in 
times  of  adversity,  and  the  intelligence  which  had  inspired  that  energy.  He 
fully  appreciated  their  kindness,  and  hoped  that  the  meeting  of  teachers 
would  be  beneficial  to  Portland,  and  an  influence  go  forth  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  State.  He  said  that  he  hoped  that  the  time  and  place  for  the  next 
meeting  would  be  considered  and  decided  before  the  adjournment.  He  also 
suggested  a  change  in  the  organization ;  that  the  meeting  be  hereafter  organ- 
ized on  the  sectional  plan. 

W.  J.  Corthell,  of  Calais,  was  chosen  Secretary  pro  tern.,  in  the  absence  of 
the  regular  incumbent. 

On  motion  of  A.  P.  Stone,  all  the  friends  of  eduation  present  were  invited 
to  participate  with  the  members  of  the  Association  in  the  proceedings. 

The  President  was  then  authorized,  by  vote,  to  appoint  the  necessary  com- 
mittees ;  and  he  at  once  nominated  as 

Committee  on  Business— Messrs.  A.  P.  Stone  of  Portland;  Thomas  Tash,  of 
Lewiston,  and  G.  T.  Fletcher,  of  Castine.  Subsequently  the  following  were 
appointed : 

On  Journal  of  Education— A.  P.  Stone,  Portland ;  W.  H.  Lambert,  Lewiston ; 
Miss  M.  E.  Glidden,  Lewiston 

On  Nominations— B,.  Woodbury,  Farmington ;  J.  H.  Hanson,  Waterville ; 
Laura  E.  Hovey,  Portland. 

On  Teachers  and  Teachers'  Places— A.  K  Chase,  Portland;  G.  T.  Fletcher, 
Castine ;  Thomas  Tash,  Lewiston. 

On  Resolvtions—W.  J.  Corthell,  Calais ;  G.  C.  Emery,  Auburn ;  M.  S.  Deer- 
ing,  Portland. 

The  first  question  for  discussion  was,  "  How  shall  we  obtain  Trained  Teach- 
ers for  our  Schools  ?  "  The  debate  was  opened  by  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Principal  of 
the  Eastern  Normal  School  at  Castine.  After  referring  to  the  position  which 
the  teacher  occupies,  and  the  necessity  for  a  higher  preparation,  he  considered 
the  question  whether  we  have  the  material  for  trained  teachers.  This  an- 
swered in  the  afiirmative,  he  remarked  that  special  training  schools  were 
necessary  to  produce  good  teachers,  and  for  the  following  reasons :  a  system- 
atic course  of  study  is  prescribed;  a  common  line  of  thought  and  purpose  is 
inspired;  and  the  advantage  of  the  failure  and  success  of  others  is  aftbrded. 
He  believed  the  Institute  is  important  in  training  teachere,  by  association 
together,-  and  the  mutual  criticism  and  exchange  of  views  which  follow. 

Mr.  R.  Woodbury,  of  Farmington,  followed.  He  thought  Institutes  were 
good  for  a  certain  kind  of  work,  and  lectures  for  another,  but  neither  can  do 
all.    Institutes  do  a  good  work  in  waking  up  the  teachers  and  the  people, 
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but  they  were  too  short  to  do  all  the  good  they  were  intended  for.  He  sug- 
gested a  six  weeks'  Institute  in  each  Congressional  district  in  the  State,  to  be 
instracted  by  the  very  best  teachers  that  can  be  obtained.  Our  present  sys- 
tem of  teaching  is  patchwork,  and  patchwork  not  sewed  together. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Holt,  of  New  Sharon,  spoke  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  systfim  of  free 
high  schools,  and  slio\ved  the  advantage  of  the  system,  explaining,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  introduced  in  the  last  Legisla- 
ture. 

EVESTSO  •  SESSION. 

A  paper  on  Intellectual  Culture,  and  Modes  of  Study  best  adapted  to  secure 
it,  was  read  by  Prof  F.  Lyford,  of  Colby  University.  He  began  by  saying, 
that  culture  aims  at  development,  growth,  and  increase  of  strength.  Filling 
the  mind  is  not  storing  it.  The  object  is  not  to  get  it  fuU  at  the  least  possi- 
ble expense  of  time  and  labor.  That  mind  is  not  best  stowed  which 
contains  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge,  but  when  it  contains  that 
which  the  intellect  demands,  and  the  supply  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  used  with 
the  greatest  facility.  He  discussed  the  old  methods  of  teaching,  and  observed 
that  text-books  have  been  simplified  so  much  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  done 
by  the  mind.  Our  text-books  should  be  prepared  by  competent  teachers  and 
in  separate  departments.  We  have  some  of  these,  and  the  number  is  increas- 
ing. Authors  attempt  to  make  their  books  answer  too  many  purposes,  and  the 
consequence  is  they  are  fit  for  nothing.  Wliat  we  require  and  what  should  be 
demanded  is  that  each  book  in  its  own  department  should  be  complete  and 
contain  nothing  superfluous.  He  then  passed  to  a  consideration  of  two  dif- 
ferent modes  of  recitation ;  the  dependent  and  the  independent ;  that  which 
relies  upon  the  text,  and  that  by  which  thoughts  are  evolved  by  analysis.  He 
contended,  therefore,  that  a  child  shall  not  be  matle  familiar  with  words  with- 
out understanding  them,  or  ideas  beyond  his  grasp,  but  thought  should  be 
brought  out  by  systematic  questioning.  The  scholar  should  be  asked  to  ex- 
press his  ideas  of  the  topic  without  the  use  of  questions :  the  teacher  to  sat- 
isfy himself  that  the  pupil  has  arrived  at  his  conclusions  by  a  proper  method. 

Ex-Governor  Washburn,  of  Portland,  profceedetl  to  address  the  audience 
upon  some  of  the  more  practical  laws  of  success  in  life.  It  is  a  truism  that 
no  man  should  decide  upon  a  profession  or  occupation  until  he  has  studied  to 
ascertain  what  he  is  best  fitted  for,  and  in  which  he  can  best  achieve  results. 
Every  man  can  do  some  one  thing  better  than  any  other  can.  God  gave  us 
individuality.  The  speaker  did  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
man  should  confine  himself  entirely  to  a  single  pursuit,  but  there  should  be 
a  great  prominent  profession  which  should  engage  his  chief  attention.  Tlie 
world  is  full  of  perilous  examples  of  divided  effort  Work  should  be  fore- 
most; duty  everything.  Concentration  of  all  the  faculties  upon  one  calling 
is  an  element  of  success.  If  a  man  spreads  his  energies  over  too  many  things 
he  will  accomplish  nothing.  Men  are  like  nails,  they  bend  when  they  lose 
their  direction,  and  they  lose  their  direction  when  they  bend.  The  result  of 
concentrated  effort  was  illustrated  by  Calhoun,  Silas  Wright,  Seward,  and  Wil- 
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liana  Lloyd  Garrison.  Another  law  of  success  is  that  a  man  should  not  only 
stick  to  his  profession,  but  give  it  his  study.  If  one  gives  but  half  his  eflforts 
he  will  not  win  success.  Daniel  Webster  once  spent  fifty  dollars  to  obtain  a 
book  which  furnished  him  information  upon  a  point  of  law.  He  won  a  deli- 
cate case  for  his  client,  and  his  fee  was  only  fifteen  dollars ;  but  he  mastered 
his  case  and  gained  the  power  to  win  a  larger  and  more  important  cause,  in 
which  tlie  same  principle  was  involved.  A  deed  done  out  of  time  loses  half 
its  value.  There  is  a  time  when  a  thing  must  be  done  or  not  at  all.  When  a 
duty  presents  itself  it  should  be  met  at  once.  Do  a  thing  with  all  your  might ; 
don't  leave  it  until  it  is  comijleted ;  and  if  the  education  of  one  day  accom- 
plishes this,  it  will  be  a  success.  Self-improvement  is  a  duty  that  brings  its 
reward.  The  only  safe  and  remunerative  method  by  which  to  work  is  atten- 
tion. The  most  profound  and  inexorable  law  that  underlies  all  efforts  for 
success  is  truth.  The  throne  of  Napoleon  III.  was  a  falsehood,  France  became 
brilliant  and  magnificent,  but  the  power  of  the  false  empire  crumbled  at  a 
touch.  It  is  rather  what  we  are  than  what  we  have  that  constitutes  success. 
The  address  was  eloquent  in  diction  and  replete  with  illustrations,  and  was 
listened  to  with  close  attention. 

SECOND,  DAY— MOKNING  SESSION. 

The  Association  met  at  9  o'clock,  and  after  prayer  by  J.  H.  Hanson,  of  Wa- 
terville,  C.  B.  Stetson,  of  Auburn,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "What  shall 
be  taught  in  our  public  schools."  As  this  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Jouk- 
if  AL  at  an  early  day,  we  omit  a  summary  of  it.  Hon.  Nelson  Dingle y,  jr.,  of 
Lewiston,  spoke  upon  the  same  subject.  He  thought  too  much  time  was 
spent  in  school  upon  unimportant  branches.  There  might  be  much  time 
enonomized  in  the  teaching  of  the  ordinary  studies.  Language  should  be 
studied  by  children,  but  Grammar  not  before  the  age  fourteen  of  years.  Mr. 
Hanson,  of  Waterville,  followed,  urging  the  importance  of  giving  more  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  language,  to  the  meaning  of  words. 

The  next  exercise  assigned,  for  10  o'clock,  was  a  paper  on  the  "  Claims  of 
of  Music  as  a  branch  of  commoivschool  education,"  by  D.  B.  Hagar,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Salem  Normal  School,  Mass.  Mr.  Hagar  being  detained  at  home 
by  sickness,  forwarded  his  lecture,  which  was  read  in  a  very  acceptable  man- 
ner by  Miss  Laura  E.  Hovey,  Assistant  Principal  of  the  Portland  High  School. 
It  was  an  excellent  paper,  showing  that  music  holds  three  important  relations 
to  school  education,  viz. :  The  culture  of  the  chief  intellectual  faculties ;  the 
development  of  the  moral  powers ;  and  the  health  and  physical  training  of 
children. 

Mr.  Tash,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Lewiston,  next  spoke  upon  school 
supervision,  claiming  that  direct  supervision  was  preferable  to  the  committee 
system,  inasmuch  as  it  would  give  better  teachers,  better  classification,  and 
reduce  to  a  unit  the  schools  of  a  city  or  town.  N.  W.  T.  Hoot,  of  Portland, 
followed  with  a  paper  on  "  Methods  of  Instruction  in  Drawing."'  He  spoke 
of  the  public  opinion  to  be  educated.     He  showed  that  drawing  lies  at  the 
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very  foundation  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  claimed  that  drawing  would  give 
the  child  a  sure  sight  and  skilled  fingers.  He  believed  that  if  drawing  is  not 
taught  in  our  schools,  the  teachers  alone  are  at  fault.  He  spoke  favorably  of 
various  systems  of  drawing,  but  believed  that  Bartholomew's  system  is  un- 
equalled. 

AFTEKKOOX  SESSION. 

President  Rounds  called  attention  to  the  Educational  Journal,  stating  its 
present  condition  and  urgent  needs  of  support  by  fuller  subscription  from 
the  friends  of  education  in  the  State.  By  request,  Mr.  Fletcher  spoke  further 
directly  to  the  teachers  of  the  State,  basing  his  remarks  upon  what  he  con- 
sidered their  three  chief  obligations — 1st,  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State  which  it  represents ;  2d,  to  their  fellow  teachers ;  and  3d,  to  themselves ; 
and  promising  that  it  would  increase  in  value  with  their  support. 

The  discussion  on  Public  School  Revenue  was  then  opened  by  State  Super- 
intendent Johnson,  who  reviewed  the  present  system  of  raising  and  expend- 
ing money  for  schools,  giving  many  statistics,  and  showing  that  Maine  teach- 
ers are  the  poorest  paid  in  the  country.  We  need  more  money.  He  would 
recommend  a  yearly  mill  tax  directly  upon  the  property  of  the  State  as  a  fund. 
Hon.  James  M.  Stone,  of  Kennebunk.  followed  in  the  discussion,  and  said  he 
would  indicate  objections  to  this  plan  rather  than  argue  the  question  at 
length.  He  thought  we  needed  to  concentrate  our  eflforts.  and  to  secure  bet- 
ter attendance,  and  to  make  all  school  officers  feel  tlieir  dependence  upon  the 
people,  and  that  such  a  course  was  quite  as  necessary  as  more  money. 

The  next  subject  for  discussion,  "Teaching  the  English  Language,'' was 
opened  by  W.  H.  Lambert,  of  Lewiston.  The  speaker  urged  tlie  teaching  of 
words.  Every  child  when  he  enters  the  common  schools  has  a  vocabularj'  of 
words  sufficient  to  carry  him  through  life,  but  how  unfit  is  that  vocabulary 
for  the  expression  of  thought  in  advanced  positions.  The  teaching  of  words 
should  not  be  a  set  exercise,  but  a  concomitant  of  all  other  exercises.  Practice 
in  expression  begets  facility.  The  spelling  lessons  of  to-day  do  not  meet  the 
end  intended.  The  words  should  be  written  in  composition  to  be  retained. 
The  study  of  Etymology  should  receive  more  attention.  Where  the  Latin 
language  is  taught,  words  should  be  traced  back  to  their  English  derivation. 
He  advised  greater  attention  to  synonymes,  as  many  of  our  words  were  so 
nicely  balanced,  no  two  having  the  same  sti-ict  meaning.  The  necessity  of 
teachers  to  inspire  in  the  pupil  a  love  for  good  reading  was  dwelt  upon,  and 
he  quoted  Carlisle's  saying,  '•  The  best  university  of  these  days  is  a  collection 
of  good  books." 

W.  J.  Corthell's  ideas  concurred  with  Mr.  Lambert's  on  the  learning  of  words, 
and  he  entered  claims  for  the  pupils'  earliest  instruction  in  that  direction.  If 
we  take  care  of  pi-imary  teachings,  secondary  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
Te;vch  the  child  by  practice  and  careful  culture  and  composition  in  later  life 
will  be  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  task  and  burden.  The  mistake  is,  we  take 
studies  as  the  end  rather  than  as  a  means.  In  this  sense,  grammar  is  the 
means  as  are  other  studies  in  helping  the  student  to  understand  the  English 
language. 
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Following  this,  "  ten  minute  speeches  "  were  in  order,  and  the  convention 
listened  to  remarks  by  Richard  Jones,  of  Vassalboro',  Hon.  Geo.  F.  Talbot,  of 
Portland,  and  C.  B.  Stetson,  of  Lewis  ton,  upon  morals,  the  rights  of  property, 
drawing,  and  other  matters  before  referred  to. 

EVESriNG    SESSION. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — Thomas  Tash,  Lewiston. 

Vice-President — C.  B.  Stetson,  Lewiston. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — W.  J.  Corthell,  Calais. 

Executive  Committee — C.  C.  Rounds,  Farmington ;  W.  H.  Lambert,  Lewiston ; 
E.  Wentworth,  Portland ;  J,  H.  Hanson,  Waterville ;  Laura  E.  Hovey,  Port- 
land ;  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Castine ;  Susan  M.  Hallowell,  Bangor. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  session  of  the  Association  in  July  or  August 
next,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  following  list  of  editors  of  the 
Journal  of  Education  for  1872  was  elected:  A.  P.  Stone,  Portland;  C.  C. 
Rounds,  Farmington ;  N.  A.  Luce,  Freedom ;  C.  H.  Fernald,  Orono ;  G.  T. 
Fletcher,  Castine;  W.  H.  Lambert,  Lewiston;  Geo.  L.  Farnum,  Augusta;  "W. 
J.  Corthell,  Calais ;  E.  W.  Hall,  Waterville ;  E.  S.  Morris,  Biddeford ;  Thomas 
Tash,  Lewiston ;  R.  Woodbury,  Farmington. 

President  Chamberlain,  of  Bowdoin  College,  being  ixnavoidably  prevented 
from  speaking  according  to  programme,  Hon.  Geo.  F.  Talbot,  of  Portland, 
spoke  upon  "  Education  Outside  of  Books."  He  first  spoke  of  what  the 
teacher  does  himself  outside  of  books.  The  teacher  must  be  level  with  his 
books  or  he  would  fail  of  the  respect  due  him.  If  he  depends  upon  the  letter 
of  the  book  and  cannot  supplement  it  he  is  a  man  of  straw.  Besides  the  in- 
structions of  the  book  the  scholar  is  always  learning,  and  one  of  the  requi- 
sites of  the  teacher  is  culture, — not  social  culture  acceded  to  the  drawing- 
room,  but  the  culture  of  refined  manners.  One  is  not  able  to  govern  a  school 
who  cannot  govern  himself.  He  by  no  means  deprecated  anger,  it  was  a  force 
of  human  nature.  A  man  incapable  of  anger  was  incapable  of  any  love,  and 
had  not  the  force  of  character  to  command  respect.  Anger  brings  out  char- 
acter.    A  man  may  be  angiy  and  not  be  vulgar  or  maUcious. 

The  world  is  a  school,  and  the  literatui-e  of  the  day  instructors.  We  are 
born  in  an  atmosphere  of  education,  and  are  receiving  the  benefits  of  previous 
brain  power.  We  Americans  are  called  a  people  influenced  and  governed  by 
popular  sentiment,  and  so  we  are.  Our  children  are,  as  a  class,  inquisitive 
and  active,  and  speak  in  action  the  change  which  our  community  has  sus- 
tained. He  mentioned  the  broad  field  of  the  infiuences  that  govern  the  char- 
acter of  the  scholar  at  home.  He  would  warrant  the  future  of  any  boy  witli 
a  good,  intelligent  mother,  whether  in  a  rude  hut  or  in  a  higher  walk  of  life. 
He  considered  the  debating  society  and  the  writing  of  compositions  valuable 
adjuncts  to  a  school,  and  recited  benefits  derived  by  the  liberality  of  teachers 
in  allowing  the  performance  of  historic  plays.  His  remarks  were  full  of  val- 
uable suggestions  for  the  guidance  and  comfort  of  teachers,  and  elicited  at 
the  close  enthusiastic  manifestations  of  delight. 
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A.  P.  Stone  being  called  upon  made  a  few  remarks  suggested  by  Mr.  Talbot's 
address,  and  the  particular  bearing  they  had  upon  teachers  who  are  too  often 
given  to  mere  routine.  Books  alone  will  not  make  men  and  women  fit  for  the 
duties  of  the  world,  and  it  is  the  outside  accessories  that  the  teacher  should 
employ,  and  to  employ  them  he  should  learn  them  by  observation  and  thorough 
experience.  Needs  and  opportunities  should  be  met,  studied,  and  turned  to 
the  use  of  the  pupil. 

Upon  motion,  the  President  appointed  t!i9  following  as  a  committee  to  con- 
fer with  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Legislature  on  educational  matters 
coming  before  that  body:  Hon.  J.  M.  Stone,  of  Kennebunk,  X.  Dingley,  of 
Lewiston,  Hon.  Geo.  F.  Talbot,  of  Portland,  Rich?.rd  Jones,  of  Vassalboro', 
J.  C.  Snow,  of  Bangor. 

The  newly  elected  President  of  the  Association,  Thomas  Tash.  of  Lewiston, 
was  in  due  form  installed  in  that  position. 

Customary  resolutions,  thanking  the  city  of  Portland,  tliu  citizens  contrib- 
uting to  the  success  of  the  meetings,  and  the  railroad  companies  for  their 
hospitality  and  courtesy  were  adopted,  and  the  Association  adjourned,  after 
singing  Old  Hundred. 

We  think  the  friends  of  the  Association  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  fifth  annual  meeting.  The  exercises  were  profitable,  a  good  spirit  was 
manifested,  and  a  spiiit  of  progress  was  indicated  as  the  line  of  future  labor. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Miss  E.  G.  Fisher,  of  the  Eastern  Normal  School  at  Castine,  having  been 
called  to  Boston,  Miss  Bartley,  a  teacher  of  excellent  reputation  from  Cam- 
bridge, has  been  engaged  to  fill  her  place.    The  past  term  of  the  school  has 
been  a  successful  one. 

Most  of  our  colleges  open  the  new  year  with  good  numbers.  Harvard  has 
a  Freshman  class  of  about  2X);  Amherst,  6.3;  Cornell,  about  200;  Tale,  nearly 
the  same,  with  sixty  new  students  in  the  Scientific  School;  Dartmouth,  75; 
Bowdoin,  59;  Bates,  24;  Colby  University,  20;  State  Agricultural  College,  24, 

It  is  a  well-deserved  compliment  to  Amhei-st  Agricultural  College  that  the 
Japanese  government  have  sent  to  that  institiition  five  young  men  to  be  edu- 
cated. Our  own  government  sends  Alipectcha,  a  Dacotah  Indian,  to  be  taught 
at  its  expense. 

The  class  of  1870  at  Phillips  Academy  have  presented  that  institution  with 
a  new  bell.  It  weighs  about  500  pounds,  and  bears  an  inscription  in  Latin 
(of  course)  which  might  be  translated:  "Come  hither,  boys,  that  you  may 
1' 'Come  men." 

Amhei-st  College  will  hereafter  withhold  all  aid  from  college  students  who 
moke  tobacco  or  drink  ardent  spirits. 

Three  students  of  Amherst  have  just  returned  to  their  fostering  mother 
after  a  little  pedestrian  excursion  of  325  miles. 
36 
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TAKE  NOTICE  of  the  four  paragraphs  concerning  the  Jourxal  on  the 
first  page  of  this  number. 

Miss  Nellie  E.  Hamilton,  of  Brandon,  is  the  first  young  lady  that  has  become 
a  member  of  Vermont  University,  under  the  new  regulations  admitting  both 
sexes  to  the  privileges  of  that  institution. 

A  letter  was  lately  received  at  the  Lowell  post-office  directed  "  in  caer  of 
the  sitty  Sivel  engnere." 

A  Mr.  Sage  of  Wisconsin  is  reported  to  have  given  $2.50,000  for  the  founding 
of  a  woman's  college  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  with  a  promise  of  $100,000  more  on 
certain  conditions,  one  of  them  being  that  attendance  of  the  pupils  at  even- 
ing prayers  in  the  chapel  shall  be  compulsory. 

The  new  school  law  of  New  Jersey  goes  into  operation  the  present  month. 
It  takes  its  main  features  from  the  School  Act  of  Massachusetts.  Hereafter, 
the  State  will  have  free  public  schools,  the  teachers  of  which  will  have  com- 
mand over  their  scholars  not  only  in  schools,  but  from  their  leaving  their 
homes  till  their  return  to  the  same. 

Normal  Hall,  the  new  Normal  School  building  in  Providence,  was  dedicated 
in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  11.  I.  Normal  School,  recently.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Gov.  Padelford,  Mayor  Doyle,  Rev.  Daniel  Leach- 
Hon.  A.  C.  Barstow,  Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell,  presenting  the  keys  to  the  Princi- 
pal, Mr.  J.  C.  Greenough,  late  of  Westfield,  Mass.  There  were  about  two 
hundred  applicants  for  admission,  whereas  Normal  Hall  has  accommodations 
for  only  half  that  number. 

Persoxal. — We  were  pleased  to  receive  a  call,  during  the  past  week,  from 
Dr.  Ayer's  traveller,  who  was  in  our  town  devoting  his  time  and  attention  to 
the  preparations  of  the  great  medicine  man.  This  call  has  become  a  pleasant 
annual  to  us  from  the  able  and  reliable  business  character  of  the  accomplished 
gentlemen  whom  this  firm  sends  out  to  transact  their  business.  No  house  is 
better  known  or  valued  by  the  press  for  its  promptness  in  settlement  than  the 
well  established  and  popular  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  whose  medi- 
cines have  become  a  household  necessity  and  won  the  confidence  and  praise 
of  all.  Our  own  acquaintance  with  them  has  extended  over  a  series  of  years, 
and  we  have  invariably  found  them,  their  travellers  and  their  medicines, 
worthy  of  the  commendations  they  everywhere  receive. 

Work  has  been  begun  for  the  building  for  a  new  Female  Seminary  in  Welles- 
ley,  near  Boston,  to  be  located  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Henry  F.  Durant.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  institu- 
tion will  be  patterned  after  that  at  Mt.  Holyoke. 

That  pepper  and  salt  color  which  renders  your  hair  so  conspicuous,  can 
easily  be  remedied  by  using  a  bottle  or  two  of  Nature's  Hash  Kestorative. 

Thii-ty  Hindoos  are  studying  law  in  London. 
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Missouri  is  upward  bound  in  the  cause  of  education.  One-fourth  the  total 
revenue  of  the  State  is  devoted  to  this  purpose.  This  summer  they  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  a  Normal  School  house,  to  be  completed  in  one  year,  to  cost 
$200,000.  This  is  given  by  .Johnson  County  and  the  city  of  Warrensburg,  and 
one  man  gave  the  lot  of  twenty  acres  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  They  are 
just  commencing  another  Xormal  School  house  to  cost  $1.50.000.  It  is  a  fact 
of  some  significance  that  the  procession  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
the  building  at  Warrensburg  was  three  miles  long. 


BOOK     TABLE. 

Elements  of  Plaxe  Geometry.  Part  I.  By  Thomas  Hunter.  New-York : 
Harper  &  Brothers.    Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

Five  books  of  Plane  Geometrj'  in  about  one  hundred  duodecimo  pages ! 

The  President  of  the  New- York  City  Xormal  College  has  given  us  in  a 
small  compass  a  good  Elementary  Geometry.  It  is  concise,  and  proceeds  in- 
variably from  the  known  toward  the  unknown,  and  avoids  many  of  the  grave 
faults  of  most  treatises  upon  this  branch  of  mathematics.  It  contains  an  Ap- 
pendix on  the  Mensuration  of  Surfaces.  We  should  like  to  make  ti-ial  of  the 
book  with  a  class. 

MorxTAix  Adventures  in  various  parts  of  the  World.  Edited  by  J.  T. 
Headley.  New-York:  «Chas.  Scribner  &  Co.  Portland:  Hoyt,  Fogg  & 
Breed. 

This  volume  belongs  to  Scribner's  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders,  and  is 

made  up  from  the  narratives  of  celebrated  travelers.     As  its  title  indicates,  it 

abounds  in  incidents  of  the  most  thrilling  character.    It  has  nearly  forty 

illustrations,  and  is  printed  in  good  style  upon  tinted  paper. 

History  of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  tlie  French.     By  John  S.  C.  Abbott. 

New- York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Portland:  Loring, 'Short  &  Harmon. 
•  Few  people  have  lived  whose  lives  have  been  more  chequered  than  that  of 
the  subject  of  this  volume.  This  story  is  veritable  history,  but  it  is  as  sti-ange 
as  the  most  marvelous  romance.  Like  the  other  volumes  of  Mr.  Abbott's 
histories  for  young  people,  it  is  written  in  attractive  style  and  beautifully 
illustrated. 

The  Axciext  History  of  the  East.  By  Philip  Smith.  New- York:  Har- 
per it  Brothers.     Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

The  period  covered  by  tliis  work  extends  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  con- 
quest of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  includes  the  history  of  Egypt,  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  Media,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Phoenicia.  More  minute  than 
most  of  our  school  histories  are  upon  this  field,  it  is  a  valuable  manual  for 
the  teacher,  student,  and  general  reader.  Its  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
excellent. 

Catalogues.  We  have  received  the  annual  catalogues  of  Bowdoin.  Bates, 
Colby,  and  the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  of  Tufts'  College,  Mass. 
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English  Lessons  fob  English  I^ople.  By  E.  A.  Abbott  and  J.  E.  Seely. 
Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 

This  work  is  the  joint  product  of  two  distinguished  scholars  and  teachers; 

and  while  it  is  neither  a  Rhetoric  nor  a  Grammar,  it  deals  somewhat  with  the 

material  of  both.     It  is  not  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  English,  but  for 

those  who  are  presumed  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 

language.    As  a  practical  assistant  toward  becoming  a  correct  writer,  we  can 

heartily  commend  the  work  to  every  teacher  and  student. 

Landmarks  of  Histoky.  Parts  I.  and  II.  By  Miss  Yonge.  New- York: 
Holt  &  Williams.  / 

These  two  little  manuals,  of  somewhat  more  than  two  hundred  pages  each, 

are  well  adapted  for  school  use,  both  from  their  size  and  character.    Part  I. 

brings  Ancient  History  down  to  the  Mohammedan  Conquest,  at  which  point 

Part  II.  takes  up  the  thread  of  nan-ative,  and  continues  Mediasval  History  to 

the  time  of  the  Reformation.    Part  III.  will,  we  suppose,  include  Modern 

History.     The  books  are  especially  worthy  of  careful  examination. 

Ancient  Hisroiiy  told  to  Children.  By  Susan  M.  Lane.  New- York: 
Holt  &  Williams.    Boston:  G.  R.  Urbino. 

Not  a  text-book  in  history  as  such,  but  a  collection  of  historical  sketches 
pleasantly  written,  occupying  about  one  hundred  pages.  The  work  is  trans- 
lated from  the  French,  and  may  be  used  in  schools  as  an  exercise  for  transla- 
tion from  English  into  French. 

Mount  Washington  in  Winter.    Boston :  Chick  &  Andrews. 

Tlie  scientific  party  who  took  up  their  abode  upon  Mount  Washington 
during  the  winter  of  1870-71,  have  given  us  in  this  volume  a  detailed  account 
of  life  among  the  clouds  and  of  the  various  incidents  of  their  wintiy  seclu- 
sion. It  is  pleasant  reading,  and  throws  some  light  upon  questions  of  a  sci- 
entific nature.    The  book  has  been  written  by  the  various  persons  of  the  party. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Catherine  M.  Sedgwick.  Edited  by  Mary  E. 
Dewey.  New- York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  Portland :  Loring,  Short  ct  Har- 
mon. 

A  very  pleasant  narne  in  literature  is  that  of  Miss  Sedgwick.  For  nearly 
half  a  century  the  productions  of  her  pen  have,  in  various  forms,  been  wel- 
come to  the  library  and  the  fireside.  Tliose  who,  when  children  read  Hope 
Leslie,  The  Rich  Poor  Man  and  the  Poor  Rich  Man,  Linwood,  and  other  of 
her  works,  will  now  be  glad  to  see  this  story  of  her  life  as  told  by  her  own 
correspondence,  connected,  here  and  there,  by  sufficient  explanation  and  in- 
cident to  make  the  narrative  continuous. 

The  Prey  of  the  Gods.  By  Florence  Marryat.  New- York:  Harper  «fe 
Brother's. 

This  story,  in  the  paper  covers,  is  Avell  sustained,  though  not  equal  in  all 

respects  to  some  others  by  the  same  writer. 

ScRiBNER  for  December  has  many  good  articles,  several  of  them  well  illus- 
ti-ated.  Sights  in  and  around  Yeddo;  Pictures  from  the  Plains;  Boston 
Public  Library ;  Cyprus— afloat  and  ashore,  are  excellent. 
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Hanx.ul     Bv  the  author  of  •*  John  Halifax.  Gentleman."'    New-York:   Har- 
per &  Brothers.    Portland :  Loring.  Short  &  Harmon. 

We  have  never  read  anything  from  the  author  of  this  book  that  was  not 
good.  Hannah  is  a  story  of  one  hundred  pages  in  paper  covers  ;  and  Han- 
nah is  excellent  It  shows  the  working  of  the  English  law  that  does  not 
allow  a  man  to  marry  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife.  It  is  a  good,  wholesome 
Iwok:  and  a  book  of  such  fascinating  interest  that  when  once  begun,  will 
lead  the  housewife  to  suffer  the  needle  to  go  unthreaded,  and  the  biscuit  to 
burn ;  and  the  young  lady  will  be  deaf  to  the  call  to  tea  until  she  has  reached 
the  "  finis." 

The  Ixvasiox  of  France.  From  the  French  of  Erckmann-Chartrain.  Xew 
York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  Portland :  Hoyt.  Fogg  &  Breed. 
Those  who  have  read  the  "Conscript."'  and  "  Waterloo,"'  by  the  same  joint 
authorship,  will  only  need  to  be  told  that  this  work  has  many  of  the  same 
features  of  thrilling  interest  that  is  found  in  those  works.  It  is  founded  upon 
the  night  march  of  the  Russian  army  past  Phalsbourg,  and  is  intensely  inter- 
esting. 

After  the  Fire. — Chicago.  The  School  Festival.  Quarterly  magazine 
devoted  to  original  matter  for  day  school  and  Sunday-school  exhibitions  and 
public  occasions.  The  October  number  of  this  popular  magazine  (which  was 
destroyed  by  the  great  Chicago  fire  when  all  ready  to  mail)  has  been  reprinted 
and  has  just  reachetl  us.  As  its  subscription  list  was  burned,  the  publishere 
request  us  to  ask  their  subscribers  to  send  their  atldresses,  stating  what  num- 
bers were  yet  due  them,  and  to  remit  tlieir  subscription  for  next  year.  Let 
all  teachers  and  pupils  subscribe  now  for  the  School  Festival — they  all  need 
it.  It  costs  only  .50  cents  a  year,  in  advance,  or  1.5  cents  for  a  single  number. 
The  publishei-s  were  very  heavy  losei-s  by  the  gi-eat  fire,  but  they  don"t  pro- 
pose to  allow  their  subscribers  to  lose  anything.  Address  Alfred  L.  Sewell  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Eclectic  Magazine.  The  December  number  of  this  magazine  is  at  hand, 
and  brings  the  year  to  a  close  with  a  lengthy  and  very  interesting  table  of 
contents.  There  is  a  fine  portiait  on  steel  of  Professor  Tyndall  and  an 
appreciative  sketch  of  his  life  and  work.  Among  the  notable  aiticles  are 
Aerial  Voyages ;  A  Mahometan  Revival ;  Some  American  Books ;  Prospects  of 
the  New  German  Reformation ;  News  from  Herschers  Planet ;  Shakespeare 
and  His  Times:  and  a  variety  of  others.  The  time  has  come  now  for  readers 
to  decide  what  magazine  they  will  take  during  1872,  and  before  doing  so  we 
advise  them  to  look  over  a  copy  of  the  Eclectic.  E.  R  Pelton,  Publisher.  108 
Fulton  Street,  New  York.  Terms  $.5  per  year :  two  copies  §0;  single  .copies 
4.5  cents. 

Wo;>d"s  Household  Magazine,  published  by  S.  S.  Wood  ».t  Co..  Newbury, 
N.  Y.,  at  $i  per  year,  is  a  maivel  for  cheapness  and  the  amount  of  good  reading 
it  furnishes. 

Joshua  Marvel  is  the  title  of  No  368  of  Harper's  Library  of  Select  Novels ; 
a  well-told  story  of  English  society. 
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The  Atlaxtic  Monthly  offers  as  attractions  for  the  coming  year  the 
resumption  of  the  "Autocrat"  series  in  "The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table," 
by  Dr.  Holmes,  which  will  be  better  than  anything  he  has  yet  done  in  his 
most  characteristic  vein.  The  discovery  of  a  complete  romance  by  Haw- 
thorne is  a  matter  of  great  interest,  and  the  stoiy  is  all  the  more  fascinating 
because,  not  having  received  his  final  touches,  it  shows  some  of  the  processes 
of  his  subtle  invention,  and,  as  it  were,  takes  the  reader  into  his  confidence. 
Mr.  Parton's  "Life  of  Jefferson"  will  appear  in  detachable  chapters,  each 
perfect  in  itself.  Mr.  DeMille  appears  in  "The  Comedy  of  Terrors,"  in  the 
same  mood,  and  abounding  in  ludicrous  incidents  and  situations,  as  in  "  The 
Dodge  Club"  and  "The  American  Baron."  "The  Diversions  of  the  Echo 
Club"  will  contain  critical  notices  of  all  the  prominent  EngHsh  and  American 
poets  of  our  day.  The  Editorial  Department  will  be  enlarged  to  occupy  some 
twenty  pages  of  each  number, — and  all  for  $4.00  per  year,  by  J.  E.  Osgood  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

The  PiiREXOLOfiicAL  JouRXAL  for  December  is  at  hand  and  is^a  good 
number.  This  Journal  is  always  progressive  and  reformatory.  This  number 
contains,  among  other  good  things.  Judge  Daly,  of  New  York,  with  a  fine 
portrait;  An  Old  Bone  of  Contention;  An  able  Eeview  of  Mr.  Beecher's  Life 
of  Christ;  The  Bridge  of  Motion,  or  Recent  Scientific  Dev^opments;  Laura's 
Experience,  a  strange,  but  true  Love  Story;  Gen.  Robt.  A.  Cameron,  the  Col- 
orado Colonist;  Chicago;  Chronic  Catarrh,  its  Cause  and  Cure;  Thought,  in 
Sound  and  Motion ;  The  Geological  History  of  Man ;  The  Faculty  of  Order 
and  its  Culture ;  The  Deserted  Village.  Single  Nos.  30  cts.  $3.00  a  year.  A 
new  volume  begins~with  the  next  number.  S.  R.  Wells,  Publisher,  389  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  promises  not  to  be  content  with  its  present 
high  degree  of  excellence ;  but  means  to  give  the  boys  and  girls  even  better 
entertainment  in  the  future.  That  is  promising  much ;  but  both  the  editor 
and  publishers  are  men  who  keep  their  word.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shei>ard, 
Boston,  at  $2.50  per  year. 

The  Youth's  Companiox  is  one  of  the  best  assistants  in  bringing  up  a 
family  of  children.  It  has  a  great  variety  of  most  excellent  reading,  and  all 
its  merits  are  of  the  most  sterling  kind.  Published  weekly  by  Perry,  Mason 
&  Co.,  Boston,  at  $1.50  per  year. 

Harper  has  a  royal  number  for  this  month.  An  illusti'ated  article  on  the 
Eternal  City  is  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  number.  There  are  also  good 
articles,  illustrated,  on  the  Haunted  Lake,  giving  views  of  the  residence  of  J. 
Fennimore  Cooper  and  vicinity;  Fi-ench  Royal  Chateaux,  and  the  Old  Norse 
Colonies  of  Greenland, 

The  American  Naturalist  for  November  has  for  leading  articles, — Sym- 
metrical Figures  in  Birds'  Feathers;  Instruction  to  Science  Teachers;  The 
Chinese  White  Wax  Insect ;  The  Geodes  of  Illinois,  etc.  Published  by  the 
Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Salem,  Mass. 
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The  Xurseby  never  made  a  better  appearance  than  in  the  December 
number.  There  is  nothing  better  printed  for  youncr  children.  New  volnme 
begins  with  January  number.  Published  by  John  L.  Shorey,  38  Bromfield 
Street,  Boston,  at  §1.50  per  year.    It  would  be  cheap  at  twice  that  sum. 

The  Lady's  Friexd  for  December  is  very  attiactive,  and  promises  a  new 
story  by  3Irs.  Wood  to  commence  in  the  January  numbei",  entitled  "  Within 
the  Maze,  or  Lady  Andinnean's  Trial."' 

FRA.XK  Leslie's  Illustrated  Xewspaper  for  Xov.  2.5th  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  printing  for  such  a  popular  paper  that  we  have  seen.  Its 
illustrations  are  spirited,  timely,  and  very  attractive.  A  live  paper,  illustrated 
superbly.     New- York.    $4.tK), — with  the  Jocrxal  of  Edicatiox,  ^.75. 

Ixcidext>  of  the  Great  Fire. — Send,  by  mail,  fifty  cents  to  Alfred  L. 
Sewell,  publisher,  Chicago,  111.,  and  receive,  post-paid,  a  copy  of  his  cloth- 
bound  book  of  Incidents  of  the  Great  Chicago  Fire. 

Our  Youxg  Folks  for  September  is  as  sparkling  and  entertaining  as  ever. 
Jack  Hagan  is  concluded,  only  to  make  way  for  a  sequel,  showing  how  Jack 
and  Lion  made  a  wonderful  discovery,  which  is  promised  to  commence  in  the 
January  number,  as  well  a.s  many  other  very  interesting  papers.  One  of  the 
very  best  periodicals  for  the  young.    §2.00.    J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Old  axd  New  for  this  month  has  a  good  table  of  contents.  The  principal 
papers  are  Day  Dreaming.  The  Language  of  Brutes,  L'ps  and  Downs,  (jod 
with  Man,  Six* of  One  by  Half  a  Dozen  of  the  Other,  Sonento  Papers,  &c. 

The  Childrexs'  Hour  completes  the  volume  for  1871  vith  an  excellent 
number.  The  frontispiece,  "  Feeding  the  Birds,"  will  please  the  young  folks 
much.    Published  by  T.  S.  Arthur  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  at  $1.25  per  year. 

Arthur's  Lady's  Home  Magazixe  has  a  variety  of  good  reading,  illustra- 
tions, music,  and  fashion  plates,  and  makes  a  good  family  magiizine.  Pub- 
lished by  T.  S.  Arthur  A-  Sons,  Philadelphia,  at  $'i.00  per  year. 

Lippixcott's  Magazixe  has  Ijecorae  one  of  our  best  standard  monthlies. 
The  December  number  has  a  continuation  of  ^liymper's  Scrambles  among 
the  Alps:  Phantom  Limb;  Trips  to  the  Kiver  Plate;  A  Stroll  in  Virginia,  etc. 
Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Shaylor's  Fa^hly  Record,  an  advei-tisement  of  which  will  be  found  on 
the  first  page,  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  works  of  the  pen  we 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  examining. 

Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  will  publish  in  a  few  days  the  first  volume  of  their 
Illustrated  Library  of  Travel  and  Adventure,  edited  by  Bayard  Taylor,  which 
will  be  devoted  to  Japan. 

Littell's  Livix'g  Age  for  Xov.  25  contains  two  capital  articles  on  The 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  Letters  and  Letter  AVriting.  The  othef  articles  are  also 
very  good. 


G.  L.  Wild  &  Bro.'s  Patent  Dancoto  Tot,  oe  Terpsichobeax  At- 

TACHMEXT  FOR  PiAXOs ;  a  Scientific  musical  toy  by  which  inanimate  figures 
are  charmed  into  life  by  music,  making  it  a  most  wonderful  miniature  parlor 
pantomime  or  bal  masque.  It  is  simply  a  small  fancy  centre-table,  suitably 
fastened  to  a  piano,  to  which  it  is  no  injury  whatever,  and  can  easily  be 
attached  or  detached.  Upon  this  table  are  placed  various  characteristic' fig- 
ures, and  when  the  piano  is  played  upon,  these  figures  march,  dance,  and 
waltz  to  the  music.  Every  one  is  warranted  to  operate.  It  is  a  strangely 
comical,  yet  artistically  beautiful  toy,  and  being  based  upon  scientific  princi- 
ples it  is  not  only  an  unprecedented  amusement  for  old  and  young,  but  also 
affords  opportunities  for  curious  observations.  420  Eleventh  street,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  inventors  and  manufacturers. 
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TEACHER'S    BULLETI5V. 

Teacliors  wanting  situations,  and  those  in  want  of  tpacliers,  can  have  notices  like  those  be 
low  published  three  montlis  or  more,  free,  by  addressing  either  of  the  undersigned  committee, 
stating  definitely  their  wants,  &c.,  and,  if  an  answer  is  expected.  Inclosing  a  stamj). 

A.  K.  Uhase,  Cliairman,  Portland;  C.  C.  Rouxds,  Karmington;  J.  S.  Barrkll,  Lewiston; 
W.  H.  Lambekt,  Augusta;  G.  T.  Flltcher,  Castine. 

TEACHERS    ^VANTIIV«    SITUATIONS. 

LADIES. 

No.  1.  Educated  at  Farmington  Normal  School,  lias  taught  two  years  in  an  Intermediate 
School.  Best  of  references.  Desires  an  Intermediate  School,  with  pay  of  at  least  $11  per 
week. 

No.  2.  Has  had  ten  years  of  successful  experience  in  Public  Schools  East  and  West.  De- 
sires a  situation  in  a  graded  school.     Would  fake  a  mixed  school. 

No.  3.  Graduate  at  Farmington  Normal  School.  Desires  situation  as  assistant  in  an  Acad- 
emy or  Seminary,  where  some  time  may  be  found  for  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  higher 
Mathematics. 

No.  4.  Graduate  of  New  Hampton  In3ti':ute.  Has  had  ten  years'  experience.  Desires  a 
permanent  position  in  Seminary,  Academy,  or  Boarding  School.  Can  teach  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Modern  Languages,  and  also  Drawing.  Desires  no  remuneration  unless  giving  satisfac- 
tion.   Best  of  references. 

GENTLEMEN. 

No.  2.  Can  teach  SIndern  and  Ancient  Languages,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Sciences.,  Has 
had  experience  as  I'rincipal  of  an  Academy.  Desires  a  situation  in  an  Academy  orlligh 
School.     I'refers  West  or  South. 

No.  3.  Is  open  to  an  engagement  after  April  1.  Would  prefer  a  Grammar  School,  with  an 
opportunity  to  teach  Vocal  Music  and  Latin. 


CLUBBING    WITH    MAGAZINES. 

We  will  supply  either  of  the  following  Periodicals  or  Bookf  and  the  Journal  of  Education 
one  year,  for  payment  strictly  in  advance  one  year,  for  the  sums  named,  the  tigures  in  paren- 
thesis being  the  regular  price  of  each : 

$10.50.     Webster's  Illustrated  Unabridged  Dictionary  {S12.00). 
§8.50.    Littell's   Living  Age  (S8. 00).    Lipjnncott's  Pronmincing  Dictionary  of  the  World, 

bound  in  Sheep  (SIO.OO). 
$5.50.     Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary   (35.00).    The  Nation  (S5.00),   Every 

Saturday  (H5.00). 
$5.00.     Eclectic  Magazine  (S5.00). 
$4.S:J.     'The  Aj)pletons'  Journal(fi4.00). 
$4,. 75.    Atlantic  Monthly  (S4. 00), Harpers'  New  Monthly  {S4.00),  Harpers'  Weekly  (S4.00). 

'  Ladies'  Bazaar  (4.00),  or  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  (4.00). 

§i4.50.     The  American  Naturalist  (S4.00),  Old  and  New  (^94.00). 
$4.00.  ■  Godey's  Lady's  Book  (S.3.00).    The   Scientific    American  {S3. 00),  or  New    York 

Independent  (H3.00),  and  large  and  fine  portraits  of  Grant  &  Colfax,  which  are 

sold  at  the  stores  for  94.00. 
$3.50.    Phrenological  Journal   and   Packard's    Monthly   (S3. 00),    Demoresf's    Monthly 

Magazine  (S3.00),    The   Advance  (S2.50),  or   The   Christian    Union  (.92.50) 

edited  by  Henry   Ward  Beecher,  and  also  Marshall' s  fine  engraving  of  Wash- 
ington. 
$3.35.     Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  (S2.50)  weekly  or  monthly. 
$J.OO.     Our  Young  Folks  {S2.00),  Peterson  s  Ladies'  Magazine  (S2.00),  Ttirerside  Echo 

(Sl.SO),    Portland   Transcript  (S2.00),    Hall's   Journal   of  Health   (S2.00), 

Ladies'    Friend   (S2.00). 
S3. SO.    Arthur's  Home  Magazine  (H2.00).r,ood  Health  (.92.00).  or  Herald  of  Health  (.92.00). 
$3.50.     The  Manufacturer  and  Builder  (.91.50),  National  Sabbath  School  Teacher  (S1.50), 

Demorest's  Young  America  (.91.50),  or  The  Nursery  ($1.50). 
$3.40.    Arthur's  Children'. <t'Hmr  ($1.50). 
$3.35.     The  Little  Corporal  (-91.00). 

$3.00.     Wood's  Household  Magazine  (Sl.OO),  or  The  Little  Chief  {SI. 00). 
S1.S.5.     The  Young  People's  Helper  (.50). 
$1.80.     The  School  Festival  (,.50). 

Vltc  Best  \'otith'>s   'Paper,  for  the  Price,  in  tttc  Cotnitrt/! 

THK  YOUiy:^  PKOPLiB^S  HBIuPBR^ 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Paper  for  American  Boys  and  Girls,  contains  16  three-column  pages,  filled 
with  Stories,  Sketches,  Poetry,  Dialogues,  Music,  Prize  (Questions,  Puzzles,  etc.,  etc.  Pure,  fresh, 
original,  lively,  vigorous,  instructive,  and  entertaining.  Eight  years  establislied.  The  best  paper 
parents  can  give  their  children.  Widely  circulated  and  highly  commended.  Only  'iO  cents  a  year, 
Ig^TKACHERS  may  earn  handsome  premiums  by  canvas.sing  their  .ichools  for  thf  Helper.  Sample 
copies,  and  a  list  of  more  than  250  premiums,  sent  free  to  all  who  will  try  to  get  up  clubs. 

Address,  Z.  I'OFB  VOSJ::,  I'ubllaher,  Rockland,  Maine. 


